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PREFACE 


Tms  volume  appears  in  continuation  of  the  plan  which  was 
initiated  with  a  collection  of  Readings  in  English  Prose  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  and  with  a  single  exception  is  made  in 
accordance  with  the  same  principles:  that  is,  it  undertakes 
to  give  a  sufficient  body  of  prose  readings  for  the  use  of  those 
engaged  in  the  general  study  of  English  literature  in  the  period 
in  question.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  the  mass  of 
material  is  so  great  that  it  has  seemed  best  to  abandon  the 
effort  to  represent  the  minor  prose  writers,  of  interest  less  for 
intrinsic  worth  than  for  their  relation  to  particular  ideas  and 
movements,  and  to  confine  the  volume  to  those  of  major  im¬ 
portance  in  pure  literature,  exclusive  of  fiction.  While  many 
of  the  names  thus  omitted  (such  as  Southey  and  Leigh  Hunt, 
for  example,  in  the  earlier  period,  and  Borrow  and  Leslie 
Stephen  in  the  later)  are  tantalizingly  attractive,  yet  the 
thirteen  chosen  writers  stand  out  so  clearly  from  among  their 
contemporaries  that  it  happens  that  not  a  single  additional 
name  was  recommended  for  admission  by  those  critics  who 
were  kind  enough  to  look  over  the  editor’s  list.  Besides  these, 
space  has  been  found  —  rather  il logically,  but  on  what  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  imperative  grounds  of  utility  —  for  some  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  great  reviews  of  the  early  nineteenth  century; 
for  to  study  the  age  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Keats 
without  some  acquaintance  with  the  reviewers  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  their  work  is  usually  more  inaccessible  than  any¬ 
thing  else  in  this  volume. 

Complete  compositions,  other  things  being  equal,  have  of 
course  been  preferred  —  or  sections,  chapters,  and  the  like, 
having  the  same  independent  character.  Where  omissions 
have  been  made  they  are  indicated  scrupulously.  Some  of  these 
omissions  are  matters  of  regret,  the  mere  mechanics  of  the  voi- 
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ume  making  it  impossible  to  give  full  scope  to  the  discursive 
progress  of  a  Hazlitt,  or  the  elaborate  and  leisurely  built-up 
critical  structures  of  Macaulay  or  Arnold.  Others  are  believed 
to  be  a  positive  advantage:  as  where,  for  example,  in  the  ex¬ 
pository  prose  of  Coleridge  and  De  Quincey,  the  student  is 
likely  to  lose  himself  discouragingly  in  the  ramifications  of  the 
writers’  method,  whereas  with  the  aid  of  some  judicious  selec¬ 
tion  and  skipping  he  may  be  led  to  see  the  rich  significance  of  a 
particular  piece  of  thinking.  Most  of  the  selections  which  ex¬ 
emplify  this  have  been  chosen  on  the  basis  of  the  editor’s  ex¬ 
perience  in  reading  aloud  from  the  works  in  question. 

The  form  of  the  text  has  been  generally  normalized  to  mod¬ 
ern  usage,  in  respect  to  spelling,  punctuation,  and  the  like, 
except  where  individual  practice  is  of  real  significance  as 
in  the  capitalization  of  some  of  the  writings  of  Carlyle.  As 
in  the  earlier  volume,  the  editor’s  notes  are  restricted  to  two 
classes:  facts  which  the  reader  should  have  in  mind  in  begin¬ 
ning  a  selection,  and  interpretations  necessary  to  the  fairly 
rapid  reading  of  the  text. 

Many  different  motives  lead  to  the  reading  of  literary 
classics,  and  will  presumably  animate  those  who  may  use  this 
book.  For  some,  the  main  facts  about  authors  and  their  works 
will  be  uppermost  in  mind;  for  some,  the  qualities  and  tech¬ 
nique  of  style,  which  will  lead  them  to  set  most  store  by  the 
great  pieces  of  art-prose  which  the  collection  contains  — 
Lamb’s  “Dream  Children,”  Hazlitt’s  portrait  of  the  Dissenter, 
De  Quincey’s  vision  of  Our  Ladies  of  Sorrow,  Landor’s  last 
letter  of  Pericles,  Carlyle’s  peroration  to  “Natural  Super¬ 
naturalism,”  Ruskin’s  account  of  the  two  cathedrals,  Arnold’s 
apostrophe  to  Oxford,  Stevenson’s  conclusion  to  ^Es  Triplex. 
For  some,  again,  the  ideas  are  uppermost;  and  it  is  with  this 
class,  I  may  say  frankly,  that  I  have  closest  kinship,  both  as 
teacher  and  editor.  More  and  more  we  are  coming  to  realize 
that,  if  we  are  to  justify  the  effort  to  make  one  generation 
well  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  another,  it  will  not  be  on 
the  ground  that  our  predecessors  said  things  well,  for,  even 
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if  we  admit  that  we  cannot  say  them  so  well,  it  is  the  language 
of  our  own  time,  after  all,  that  speaks  best  for  us,  —  but  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  something  to  say  which  is  still  significant. 
I  have  tried,  therefore,  to  keep  this  in  mind  in  making  the  se¬ 
lections  for  this  volume.  There  is,  of  course,  the  mainly  his¬ 
torical  purpose  also;  but  the  two  aims  are  not  inconsistent. 
Coleridge’s  Biographia  Literaria  is  very  much  of  a  document 
of  his  own  time,  and  will  seem  more  remote  to  present-day 
readers  than  most  of  the  works  here  represented ;  but  it  is  not 
difficult  to  show  that  his  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  poetry  to  that  of  common  life  is  concerned  with  a 
problem  which  is  acute  at  the  present  moment  —  one  which 
our  younger  poets,  like  Mr.  Masefield  and  many  another, 
have  been  studying  with  much  care.  Lamb  and  Hazlitt  wrote 
on  the  relation  of  the  drama  read  to  the  drama  acted ,  with  no 
reference  to  our  modern  drama,  but  their  ideas  are  pertinent 
and  stimulating  for  current  discussion;  so  also  is  the  debate 
between  Lamb  and  Macaulay,  on  the  moral  aspects  of  Res¬ 
toration  comedy,  pertinent  for  dramatic  judgments  now. 
The  conflict  between  classical  traditionalism  and  the  love  of 
freedom,  which  Macaulay  represents  in  his  attack  on  the 
earlier  critics,  is  still  vital,  whether  one  emphasises  the  truth  or 
the  fallacies  in  his  essay;  so  is  Jeffrey’s  discussion  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  popular  poetry  is  good  poetry,  and  De  Quincey’s 
and  Newman’s  distinction  between  pure  literature  and  mere 
books,  and  Pater’s  definition  of  Romanticism,  and  Stevenson’s 
of  Romance.  These  are  literary  questions,  but  the  same  thing 
is  true  of  others.  There  are  Carlyle’s  and  Ruskin’s  theories  of 
labor,  and  Ruskin’s  of  public  architecture,  and  the  views  of 
Carlyle  and  Arnold  respecting  the  vulgarities  of  democracy, 
and  the  notions  of  a  liberal  education  held  by  Newman  and 
Arnold  on  the  one  hand  and  by  Huxley  on  the  other:  —  it 
may  sadden,  but  it  should  also  stimulate,  to  discover  that  all 
these  survive  as  live  questions  of  the  twentieth  century.  Nor 
will  the  more  thoughtful  student  fail  to  be  interested  in  Car¬ 
lyle’s  account  of  his  combat  with  doubt,  in  Newman’s  discus- 
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sion  of  the  perpetual  question  why  education  seems  to  lead 
men  away  from  religion,  and  in  Huxley’s  and  Stevenson’s  so 
different  impressions  of  the  relation  between  our  philosophy 
of  life  and  the  “new  science,”  —  which  was  “new”  in  the 
days  of  Bacon,  of  Locke,  and  of  Hume,  and  will  again  be 
“new”  in  the  twenty-first  century.  It  is  worth  while  empha¬ 
sizing  this  oddly  old-new  aspect  of  the  study  of  the  substance 
of  literature,  in  order  that  the  aim  of  our  culture  —  in  the  wise 
words  of  a  recent  critic  —  may  be  “not  to  merge  the  present 
in  a  dream  of  the  past,  but  to  hold  the  past  as  a  living  force  in 
che  present.” 

R.  M-  A. 
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PART  T 

FROM  COLERIDGE  TO  MACAULAY 


SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE 


BIOGRAPHIA  LITERARIA 
1817 

[This  work,  extraordinarily  discursive  even  for  Coleridge,  is  represented 
here  by  portions  of  Chapters  10,  14,  17,  18,  21.  In  connection  with  the 
first  extract  it  should  be  recalled  that  Coleridge  now  writes  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  his  later  life,  when  he  had  become  a  convert  to  orthodox  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  political  conservatism.  One  must  also  remember  that  his 
memory  was  treacherously  inaccurate;  thus  of  the  passage  on  the  financial 
outcome  of  The  Watchman  (p.  9).  Cottle,  his  early  friend  and  publisher, 
writes:  “  The  fact  is  Biggs  the  printer  (a  worthy  man)  never  threatened 
or  even  importuned  for  the  money.  .  .  .  The  whole  of  the  paper  (which 
cost  more  than  the  printing)  was  paid  for  by  the  writer.”] 

VARIOUS  ANECDOTES  OF  THE  AUTHOR’S  LITERARY  LIFE,  AND 
THE  PROGRESS  OF  HIS  OPINIONS  IN  RELIGION  AND  POLITICS 

Toward  the  dose  of  the  first  year  from  the  time  that  in  an 
inauspidous  hour  I  left  the  friendly  cloisters  and  the  happy 
grove  of  quiet,  ever  honored  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  I  was 
persuaded  by  sundry  philanthropists  and  anti-polemists  1  to 
set  on  foot  a  periodical  work,  entitled  The  Watchman,  that 
(according  to  the  general  motto  of  the  work)  all  might  know  the 
truth ,  and  that  the  truth  might  make  us  free !  In  order  to  exempt 
it  from  the  stamp-tax,  and  likewise  to  contribute  as  little  as 
possible  to  the  supposed  guilt  of  a  war  against  freedom,  it  was 
to  be  published  on  every  eighth  day,  thirty-two  pages,  large 
octavo,  closely  printed,  and  price  only  fourpence.  Accordingly 
with  a  flaming  prospectus,  “Knowledge  is  Power,”  etc.,  to  cry 
the  state  of  the  political  atmosphere,  and  so  forth,  I  set  of?  on  a 
tour  to  the  North,  from  Bristol  to  Sheffield,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  customers,  preaching  by  the  way  in  most  of  the  great 
towns,  as  an  hireless  volunteer,  in  a  blue  coat  and  white 
waistcoat,  that  not  a  rag  of  the  woman  of  Babylon  2  might  be 
seen  on  me.  For  I  was  at  that  time  and  long  after,  though  a 

*  Romanism. 
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Trinitarian  (i.e.,  ad  normam  Platonis)  in  philosophy,  yet  a 
zealous  Unitarian  in  religion;  more  accurately,  was  a  psilan- 
thropist,1  one  oi  those  who  believe  our  Lord  to  have  been  the 
real  son  of  Joseph,  and  who  lay  the  main  stress  on  the  resur¬ 
rection  rather  than  on  the  crucifixion.  0 !  never  can  I  remember 
those  days  with  either  shame  or  regret.  For  I  was  most  sincere, 
most  disinterested!  My  opinions  were  indeed  in  many  and 
most  important  points  erroneous;  but  my  heart  was  single. 
Wealth,  rank,  life  itself  then  seemed  cheap  to  me,  compared 
with  the  interests  of  (what  I  believed  to  be)  the  truth,  and  the 
will  of  my  Maker.  I  cannot  even  accuse  myself  of  having  been 
actuated  by  vanity;  for  in  the  expansion  of  my  enthusiasm  I 
did  not  think  of  myself  at  all. 

My  campaign  commenced  at  Birmingham;  and  my  first 
attack  was  on  a  rigid  Calvinist,  a  tallow-chandler  by  trade.  He 
was  a  tall  dingy  man,  in  whom  length  was  so  predominant  over 
breadth,  that  he  might  almost  have  been  borrowed  for  a  foundry 
poker.  O  that  face!  a  face  kclt  efixfiaaivl 2 1  have  it  before 
me  at  this  moment.  The  lank,  black,  twine-like  hair,  pingui- 
nitescentf  cut  in  a  straight  line  along  the  black  stubble  of  his 
thin  gunpowder  eyebrows,  that  looked  like  a  scorched  after- 
math  from  a  last  week’s  shaving.  His  coat  collar  behind  in 
perfect  unison,  both  of  colour  and  of  lustre,  with  the  coarse  yet 
glib  cordage,  that  I  suppose  he  called  his  hair,  and  which  with  a 
bend  inward  at  the  nape  of  the  neck  (the  only  approach  to 
flexure  in  his  whole  figure)  slunk  in  behind  his  waistcoat;  while 
the  countenance  lank,  dark,  very  hard,  and  with  strong  perpen¬ 
dicular  furrows,  gave  me  a  dim  notion  of  some  one  looking  at 
me  through  a  used  gridiron,  all  soot,  grease,  and  iron!  But 
he  was  one  of  the  thorough-bred,  a  true  lover  of  liberty,  and 
(I  was  informed)  had  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  many  that 
Mr.  Pitt  was  one  of  the  horns  of  the  second  beast  in  the  Revela¬ 
tions,  that  spoke  like  a  dragon.  A  person  to  whom  one  of  my 
letters  of  recommendation  had  been  addressed  was  my  intro¬ 
ducer.  It  was  a  new  event  in  my  life,  my  first  stroke  in  the  new 
business  I  had  undertaken  of  an  author,  yea,  and  of  an  author 


1  Believer  in  the  merely  human  nature  of  Jesus. 

2  Apparently. 

9  Shining  with  oiL 
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trading  on  his  own  account.  My  companion,  after  some  imper¬ 
fect  sentences  and  a  multitude  of  hums  and  haas,  abandoned 
the  cause  to  his  client;  and  I  commenced  an  harangue  of  half 
an  hour  to  Phileleutheros,1  the  tallow-chandler,  varying  my 
notes,  through  the  whole  gamut  of  eloquence,  from  the  ratioc- 
inative  to  the  declamatory,  and  in  the  latter  from  the  pathetic 
to  the  indignant.  I  argued,  I  described,  I  promised,  I  prophe¬ 
sied;  and  beginning  with  the  captivity  of  nations  I  ended  with 
the  near  approach  of  the  millennium,  finishing  the  whole  with 
some  of  my  own  verses  describing  that  glorious  state,  out  of 
the  “Religious  Musings”:  — 

Such  delights 

As  float  to  earth,  permitted  visitants! 

When  in  some  hour  of  solemn  jubilee 
The  massive  gates  of  Paradise  are  thrown 
Wide  open:  and  forth  come  in  fragments  wild 
Sweet  echoes  of  unearthly  melodies, 

And  odors  snatch’d  from  beds  of  amaranth, 

And  they  that  from  the  crystal  river  of  life 
Spring  up  on  freshen’d  wing,  ambrosial  gales! 

My  taper  man  of  lights  listened  with  perseverant  and  praise¬ 
worthy  patience,  though  (as  I  was  afterwards  told,  on  com¬ 
plaining  of  certain  gales  that  were  not  altogether  ambrosial) 
it  was  a  melting  day  with  him.  “  And  what,  sir,”  he  said,  after  a 
short  pause,  “  might  the  cost  be?  ”  “  Only  fourpence  ”  (O !  how 
I  felt  the  anti-climax,  the  abysmal  bathos  of  that  fourpence!), 
“only  fourpence,  sir,  each  number,  to  be  published  on  every 
eighth  day.”  “That  comes  to  a  deal  of  money  at  the  end  of 
a  year.  And  how  much  did  you  say  there  was  to  be  for  the 
money?”  “Thirty-two  pages,  sir!  large  octavo,  closely 
printed.”  “Thirty  and  two  pages?  Bless  me!  why,  except 
what  I  does  in  a  family  way  on  the  Sabbath,  that ’s  more  than  I 
ever  reads,  sir,  all  the  year  round.  I  am  as  great  a  one  as  any 
man  in  Brummagem,  sir,  for  liberty  and  truth  and  all  them 
sort  of  things,  but  as  to  this  (no  offence,  I  hope,  sir)  I  must 
beg  to  be  excused.” 

So  ended  my  first  canvass:  from  causes  that  I  shall  presently 
mention,  I  made  but  one  other  application  in  person.  This  took 

1  Lover  of  freedom. 
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place  at  Manchester  to  a  stately  and  opulent  wholesale  dealer 
in  cottons.  He  took  my  letter  of  introduction,  and,  having 
perused  it,  measured  me  from  head  to  foot  and  again  from  foot 
to  head,  and  then  asked  if  I  had  any  bill  or  invoice  of  the  thing; 

I  presented  my  prospectus  to  him;  he  rapidly  skimmed  and 
hummed  over  the  first  side,  and  still  more  rapidly  the  second 
and  concluding  page;  crushed  it  within  his  fingers  and  the 
palm  of  his  hand;  then  most  deliberately  and  significantly 
rubbed  and  smoothed  one  part  against  the  other;  and  lastly, 
putting  it  into  his  pocket,  turned  his  back  on  me  with  an 
“ over-run  with  these  articles!”  and  so  without  another  syllable 
retired  into  his  counting-house.  And,  I  can  truly  say,  to 
my  unspeakable  amusement. 

This,  I  have  said,  was  my  second  and  last  attempt.  On  re¬ 
turning  baffled  from  the  first,  in  which  I  had  vainly  essayed  to 
repeat  the  miracle  of  Orpheus  with  the  Brummagem  patriot,  I 
dined  with  the  tradesman  who  had  introduced  me  to  him. 
After  dinner  he  importuned  me  to  smoke  a  pipe  with  him,  and 
two  or  three  other  illuminati  of  the  same  rank.  I  objected, 
both  because  I  was  engaged  to  spend  the  evening  with  a  min¬ 
ister  and  his  friends,  and  because  I  had  never  smoked  except 
once  or  twice  in  my  lifetime,  and  then  it  was  herb  tobacco 
mixed  with  Oronooko.  On  the  assurance,  however,  that  the 
tobacco  was  equally  mild,  and  seeing  too  that  it  was  of  a  yellow 
colour  (not  forgetting  the  lamentable  difficulty  I  have  always 
experienced  in  saying  No,  and  in  abstaining  from  what  the 
people  about  me  were  doing),  I  took  half  a  pipe,  filling  the 
lower  half  of  the  bowl  with  salt.  I  was  soon,  however,  com¬ 
pelled  to  resign  it,  in  consequence  of  a  giddiness  and  distressful 
feeling  in  my  eyes,  which,  as  I  had  drunk  but  a  single  glass  of 
ale,  must,  I  knew,  have  been  the  effect  of  the  tobacco.  Soon 
after,  deeming  myself  recovered,  I  sallied  forth  to  my  engage¬ 
ment;  but  the  walk  and  the  fresh  air  brought  on  all  the  symp¬ 
toms  again,  and  I  had  scarcely  entered  the  minister’s  drawing¬ 
room,  and  opened  a  small  packet  of  letters  which  he  had 
received  from  Bristol  for  me,  ere  I  sunk  back  on  the  sofa  in  a 
sort  of  swoon  rather  than  sleep.  Fortunately  I  had  found  just 
time  enough  to  inform  him  of  the  confused  state  of  my  feelings, 
and  of  the  occasion.  For  here  and  thus  I  lay,  my  face  like  a  wall 
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that  is  white-washing,  deathly  pale  and  with  the  cold  drops 
of  perspiration  running  down  it  from  my  forehead,  while  one 
after  another  there  dropped  in  the  different  gentlemen  who  had 
been  invited  to  meet  and  spend  the  evening  with  me,  to  the 
number  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty.  As  the  poison  of  tobacco  acts 
but  for  a  short  time,  I  at  length  awoke  from  insensibility,  and 
looked  round  the  party,  my  eyes  dazzled  by  the  candles  which 
had  been  lighted  in  the  interim.  By  way  of  relieving  my  em¬ 
barrassment,  one  of  the  gentlemen  began  the  conversation  with 
“Have  you  seen  a  paper  to-day,  Mr.  Coleridge?”  “Sir,”  I 
replied,  rubbing  my  eyes,  “I  am  far  from  convinced  that  a 
Christian  is  permitted  to  read  either  newspapers  or  any  other 
works  of  merely  political  and  temporary  interest.”  This  re¬ 
mark,  so  ludicrously  inapposite  to,  or  rather  incongruous  with, 
the  purpose  for  which  I  was  known  to  have  visited  Birmingham 
and  to  assist  me  in  which  they  were  all  then  met,  produced  an 
involuntary  and  general  burst  of  laughter;  and  seldom  indeed 
have  I  passed  so  many  delightful  hours  as  I  enjoyed  in  that 
room,  from  the  moment  of  that  laugh  to  an  early  hour  the  next 
morning.  Never,  perhaps,  in  so  mixed  and  numerous  a  party 
have  I  since  heard  conversation  sustained  with  such  animation, 
enriched  with  such  variety  of  information,  and  enlivened  with 
such  a  flow  of  anecdote.  Both  then  and  afterwards  they  all 
joined  in  dissuading  me  from  proceeding  with  my  schemes; 
assured  me  in  the  most  friendly  and  yet  most  flattering  expres¬ 
sions,  that  the  employment  was  neither  fit  for  me,  nor  I  fit  for 
the  employment.  Yet,  if  I  had  determined  on  persevering  in  it, 
they  promised  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  procure  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  insisted  that  I  should  make  no  more  applications  in 
person,  but  carry  on  the  canvass  by  proxy.  The  same  hospitable 
reception,  the  same  dissuasion,  and  (that  failing)  the  same  kind 
exertions  in  my  behalf,  I  met  with  at  Manchester,  Derby, 
Nottingham,  Sheffield,  indeed  at  every  place  in  which  I  took  up 
my  sojourn.  I  often  recall  with  affectionate  pleasure  the  many 
respectable  men  who  interested  themselves  for  me,  a  perfect 
stranger  to  them,  not  a  few  of  whom  I  can  still  name  among 
my  friends.  They  will  bear  witness  for  me  how  opposite,  even 
then,  my  principles  were  to  those  of  Jacobinism  1  or  even  of 

1  The  more  radical  doctrines  of  the  French  ’.evolution. 
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democracy,  and  can  attest  the  strict  accuracy  of  the  statement 
which  I  have  left  on  record  in  the  ioth  and  nth  numbers  of 
The  Friend. 

From  this  rememberable  tour  I  returned  with  nearly  a  thou¬ 
sand  names  on  the  subscription  list  of  The  Watchman,  yet  more 
than  half  convinced  that  prudence  dictated  the  abandonment 
of  the  scheme.  But  for  this  very  reason  I  persevered  in  it;  for 
I  was  at  that  period  of  my  life  so  completely  hag-ridden  by  the 
fear  of  being  influenced  by  selfish  motives,  that  to  know  a  mode 
of  conduct  to  be  the  dictate  of  prudence  was  a  sort  of  presump¬ 
tive  proof  to  my  feelings  that  the  contrary  was  the  dictate  of 
duty.  Accordingly,  I  commenced  the  work,  which  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  London  by  long  bills  in  letters  larger  than  had  ever 
been  seen  before,  and  which  (I  have  been  informed,  for  I  did 
not  see  them  myself)  eclipsed  the  glories  even  of  the  lottery 
puffs.  But,  alas!  the  publication  of  the  very  first  number  was 
delayed  beyond  the  day  announced  for  its  appearance.  In  the 
second  number  an  essay  against  fast  days,  with  a  most  cen¬ 
surable  application  of  a  text  from  Isaiah  for  its  motto,  lost  me 
near  five  hundred  of  my  subscribers  at  one  blow.  In  the  two 
following  numbers  I  made  enemies  of  all  my  Jacobin  and  demo¬ 
cratic  patrons;  for,  disgusted  by  their  infidelity,  and  their 
adoption  of  French  morals  with  French  psilo sophy;  and  perhaps 
thinking  that  charity  ought  to  begin  nearest  home,  instead  of 
abusing  the  government  and  the  aristocrats  chiefly  or  entirely, 
as  had  been  expected  zi  me,  I  leveled  my  attacks  at  “modern 
patriotism,”  and  even  ventured  to  declare  my  belief  that,  what¬ 
ever  the  motives  of  ministers  might  have  been  for  the  Sedition 
(or,  as  it  was  then  the  fashion  to  call  them,  the  gagging)  bills, 
yet  the  bills  themselves  would  produce  an  effect  desired  by  all 
the  true  friends  of  freedom,  as  far  as  they  should  contribute  to 
deter  men  from  openly  declaiming  on  subjects  the  principles  of 
which  they  had  never  bottomed,  and  from”  pleading  to  the  poor 
and  ignorant,  instead  of  pleading  for  them.”  At  the  same  time 
I  avowed  my  conviction  that  national  education  and  a  concur¬ 
ring  spread  of  the  gospel  were  the  indispensable  condition  of 
any  true  political  amelioration.  Thus  by  the  time  the  seventh 
number  was  published,  I  had  the  mortification  (but  why 
should  I  say  this,  when  in  truth  I  cared  too  little  for  any  thing 
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that  concerned  my  worldly  interests  to  be  at  all  mortified 
about  it?)  of  seeing  the  preceding  numbers  exposed  in  sundry 
old  iron  shops  for  a  penny  apiece.  At  the  ninth  number  I 
dropped  the  work.  But  from  the  London  publisher  I  could  not 

obtain  a  shilling;  he  was  a - and  set  me  at  defiance. 

From  other  places  I  procured  but  little,  and  after  such  delays 
as  rendered  that  little  worth  nothing;  and  I  should  have  been 
inevitably  thrown  into  jail  by  my  Bristol  printer,  who  refused 
to  wait  even  for  a  month,  for  a  sum  between  eighty  and  ninety 
pounds,  if  the  money  had  not  been  paid  for  me  by  a  man  by 
no  means  affluent,  a  dear  friend,1  who  attached  himself  to  me 
from  my  first  arrival  at  Bristol,  who  has  continued  my  friend 
with  a  fidelity  unconquered  by  time  or  even  by  my  own  ap¬ 
parent  neglect;  a  friend  from  whom  I  never  received  an  advice 
that  was  not  wise,  nor  a  remonstrance  that  was  not  gentle  and 
affectionate. 

Conscientiously  an  opponent  of  the  first  revolutionary  war, 
yet  with  my  eyes  thoroughly  opened  to  the  true  character  and 
impotence  of  the  favorers  of  revolutionary  principles  in  Eng¬ 
land,  principles  which  I  held  in  abhorrence  (for  it  was  part  of 
my  political  creed  that  whoever  ceased  to  act  as  an  individual 
by  making  himself  a  member  of  any  society  not  sanctioned  by 
his  government,  forfeited  the  rights  of  a  citizen),  —  a  vehement 
anti-ministerialist,  but  after  the  invasion  of  Switzerland  a  more 
vehement  anti-Gallican  and  still  more  intensely  an  anti- 
Jacobin,  I  retired  to  a  cottage  at  Stowey,  and  provided  for  my 
scanty  maintenance  by  writing  verses  for  a  London  morning 
paper.  I  saw  plainly  that  literature  was  not  a  profession  by 
which  I  could  expect  to  live;  for  I  could  not  disguise  from  my¬ 
self  that,  whatever  my  talents  might  or  might  not  be  in  other 
respects,  yet  they  were  not  of  the  sort  that  could  enable  me  to 
become  a  popular  writer,  and  that,  whatever  my  opinions  might 
be  in  themselves,  they  were  almost  equidistant  from  all  the 
three  prominent  parties,  the  Pittites,  the  Foxites,  and  the 
Democrats.  Of  the  unsalable  nature  of  my  writings  I  had  an 
amusing  memento  one  morning  from  our  own  servant  girl.  For 
happening  to  rise  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual,  I  observed  her 
putting  an  extravagant  quantity  of  paper  into  the  grate  in  order 

1  Probably  Thomas  Poole. 
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to  light  the  fire,  and  mildly  checked  her  for  her  wastefulness. 
“La,  sir!”  replied  poor  Nanny,  “why,  it  is  only  Watchmen.'' 

I  now  devoted  myself  to  poetry  and  to  the  study  of  ethics 
and  psychology,  and  so  profound  was  my  admiration  at  this 
time  of  Hartley’s  Essay  on  Man,1  that  I  gave  his  name  to  my 
first-born.  In  addition  to  the  gentleman,  my  neighbour,2  whose 
garden  joined  on  to  my  little  orchard,  and  the  cultivation  of 
whose  friendship  had  been  my  sole  motive  in  choosing  Stowey 
for  my  residence,  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  acquire,  shortly  after 
my  settlement  there,  an  invaluable  blessing  in  the  society  and 
neighbourhood  of  one  to  whom  I  could  look  up  with  equal  rever¬ 
ence,  whether  I  regarded  him  as  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  or  a  man.3 
His  conversation  extended  to  almost  all  subjects,  except 
physics  and  politics;  with  the  latter  he  never  troubled  himself. 
Yet  neither  my  retirement  nor  my  utter  abstraction  from  all 
the  disputes  of  the  day  could  secure  me  in  those  jealous  time? 
from  suspicion  and  obloquy,  which  did  not  stop  at  me,  but  ex¬ 
tended  to  my  excellent  friend,  whose  perfect  innocence  was 
even  adduced  as  a  proof  of  his  guilt.  One  of  the  many  busy 
sycophants 4  of  that  day  (I  here  use  the  word  sycophant  in  its 
original  sense,  as  a  wretch  who  flatters  the  prevailing  party  by 
informing  against  his  neighbours,  under  pretence  that  they 
are  exporters  of  prohibited  figs  or  fancies!  for  the  moral  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  term  it  matters  not  which)  —  one  of  these 
sycophantic  law-mongrels,  discoursing  on  the  politics  of  the 
neighbourhood,  uttered  the  following  deep  remark:  “As  to 
Coleridge,  there  is  not  so  much  harm  in  him,  for  he  is  a 
whirl-brain  that  talks  whatever  comes  uppermost;  but  that 

- !  he  is  the  dark  traitor.  You  never  hear  him  say  a 

syllable  on  the  subject.”  .  .  . 

OCCASION  OF  THE  “LYRICAL  BALLADS.”  .  .  .  THE  ENSUING 
CONTROVERSY.  .  .  .  PHILOSOPHIC  DEFINITIONS  OF  A  POEM 
AND  POETRY 

During  the  first  year  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  I  were 
neighbours,  our  conversations  turned  frequently  on  the  two 
cardinal  points  of  poetry,  the  power  of  exciting  the  sympathy 

1  Published  1748.  2  Poole.  _  3  Wordsworth. 

<  SiJkov?  ifcaiVm',  to  show  or  detect  figs,  the  exportation  of  which  from  Attica  was 
forbidden  by  the  laws.  (Coleridge’s  note.] 
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of  the  reader  by  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  truth  of  nature,  and 
the  power  of  giving  the  interest  of  novelty  by  the  modifying 
colours  of  imagination.  The  sudden  charm  which  accidents  of 
light  and  shade,  which  moonlight  or  sunset  diffused  over  a 
known  and  familiar  landscape,  appeared  to  represent  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  combining  both.  These  are  the  poetry  of  nature. 
The  thought  suggested  itself  (to  which  of  us  I  do  not  recollect) 
that  a  series  of  poems  might  be  composed  of  two  sorts.  In  the 
one,  the  incidents  and  agents  were  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  super¬ 
natural;  and  the  excellence  aimed  at  was  to  consist  in  the  inter¬ 
esting  of  the  affections  by  the  dramatic  truth  of  such  emotions 
as  would  naturally  accompany  such  situations,  supposing  them 
real.  And  real  in  this  sense  they  have  been  to  every  human 
being  who,  from  whatever  source  of  delusion,  has  at  any  time 
believed  himself  under  supernatural  agency.  For  the  second 
class,  subjects  were  to  be  chosen  from  ordinary  life;  the  char¬ 
acters  and  incidents  were  to  be  such  as  will  be  found  in  every 
village  and  its  vicinity,  where  there  is  a  meditative  and  feeling 
mind  to  seek  after  them,  or  to  notice  them  when  they  present 
themselves. 

In  this  idea  originated  the  plan  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads;  in 
which  it  was  agreed  that  my  endeavours  should  be  directed  to 
persons  and  characters  supernatural,  or  at  least  romantic,  yet 
so  as  to  transfer  from  our  inward  nature  a  human  interest  and 
a  semblance  of  truth  sufficient  to  procure  for  these  shadows 
of  imagination  that  willing  suspension  of  disbelief  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  which  constitutes  poetic  faith.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  to  propose  to  himself  as  his  object,  to  give 
the  charm  of  novelty  to  things  of  every  day,  and  to  excite  a 
feeling  analogous  to  the  supernatural,  by  awakening  the  mind’s 
attention  from  the  lethargy  of  custom,  and  directing  it  to  the 
loveliness  and  the  wonders  of  the  world  before  us,  an  inexhaus¬ 
tible  treasure,  but  for  which,  in  consequence  of  the  film  of  fa¬ 
miliarity  and  selfish  solicitude,  we  have  eyes  yet  see  not,  ears 
that  hear  not,  and  hearts  that  neither  feel  nor  understand. 

With  this  view  I  wrote  “The  Ancient  Mariner,”  and  was 
preparing,  among  other  poems,  “The  Dark  Ladie  and  the 
“Christabel,”  in  which  I  should  have  more  nearly  realized  my 
ideal  than  I  had  done  in  my  first  attempt.  But  Mr.  Words- 
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worth’s  industry  had  proved  so  much  more  successful,  and  the 
number  of  his  poems  so  much  greater,  that  my  compositions, 
instead  of  forming  a  balance,  appeared  rather  an  interpolation 
of  heterogeneous  matter.  Mr.  Wordsworth  added  two  or  three 
poems  written  in  his  own  character,  in  the  impassioned,  lofty, 
and  sustained  diction  which  is  characteristic  of  his  genius.  In 
this  form  the  Lyrical  Ballads  were  published,  and  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  him  as  an  experiment  whether  subjects  which  from 
their  nature  rejected  the  usual  ornaments  and  extra-colloquial 
style  of  poems  in  general,  might  not  be  so  managed  in  the 
language  of  ordinary  life  as  to  produce  the  pleasurable  interest 
which  it  is  the  peculiar  business  of  poetry  to  impart.  To  the 
second  edition  he  added  a  preface  of  considerable  length;  in 
which,  notwithstanding  some  passages  of  apparently  a  con¬ 
trary  import,  he  was  understood  to  contend  for  the  extension  of 
this  style  to  poetry  of  all  kinds,  and  to  reject  as  vicious  and  in¬ 
defensible  all  phrases  and  forms  of  style  that  were  not  included 
in  what  he  (unfortunately,  I  think,  adopting  an  equivocal  ex¬ 
pression)  called  the  language  of  real  life.  From  this  preface, 
prefixed  to  poems  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  deny  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  original  genius,  however  mistaken  its  direction  might 
be  deemed,  arose  the  whole  long-continued  controversy.  For 
from  the  conjunction  of  perceived  power  with  supposed  heresy 
I  explain  the  inveteracy  and  in  some  instances,  I  grieve  to  say, 
the  acrimonious  passions,  with  which  the  controversy  has  been 
conducted  by  the  assailants. 

Had  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  poems  been  the  silly,  the  childish 
things,  which  they  were  for  a  long  time  described  as  being;  had 
they  been  really  distinguished  from  the  compositions  of  other 
poets  merely  by  meanness  of  language  and  inanity  of  thought; 
had  they  indeed  contained  nothing  more  than  what  is  found  in 
the  parodies  and  pretended  imitations  of  them;  they  must  have 
sunk  at  once,  a  dead  weight,  into  the  slough  of  oblivion,  and 
have  dragged  the  preface  along  with  them.  But  year  after  year 
increased  the  number  of  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  admirers.  They 
were  found,  too,  not  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  reading  public, 
but  chiefly  among  young  men  of  strong  sensibility  and  medita¬ 
tive  minds,  and  their  admiration  (inflamed  perhaps  in  some  de¬ 
gree  by  opposition)  was  distinguished  by  its  intensity,  I  might 
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almost  say  by  its  religious  fervor.  These  facts,  and  the  intel¬ 
lectual  energy  of  the  author,  which  was  more  or  less  consciously 
felt,  where  it  was  outwardly  and  even  boisterously  denied, 
meeting  with  sentiments  of  aversion  to  his  opinions  and  of 
alarm  at  their  consequences,  produced  an  eddy  of  criticism 
which  would  of  itself  have  borne  up  the  poems  by  the  vio¬ 
lence  with  which  it  whirled  them  round  and  round.  With  many 
parts  of  this  preface,  in  the  sense  attributed  to  them  and  which 
the  words  undoubtedly  seem  to  authorize,  I  never  concurred; 
but  on  the  contrary  objected  to  them  as  erroneous  in  princi¬ 
ple  and  as  contradictory  (in  appearance  at  least)  both  to  other 
parts  of  the  same  preface  and  to  the  author’s  own  practice  in 
the  greater  number  of  the  poems  themselves.  Mr.  Wordsworth 
in  his  recent  collection  has,  I  find,  degraded  this  prefatory  dis¬ 
quisition  to  the  end  of  his  second  volume,  to  be  read  or  not  at 
the  reader’s  choice.  But  he  has  not,  as  far  as  I  can  discover, 
announced  any  change  in  his  poetic  creed.  At  all  events,  con¬ 
sidering  it  as  the  source  of  a  controversy  in  which  I  have  been 
honored  more  than  I  deserve  by  the  frequent  conjunction  of 
my  name  with  his,  I  think  it  expedient  to  declare  once  for  all  in 
what  points  I  coincide  with  his  opinions,  and  in  what  points  I  al¬ 
together  differ.  But  in  order  to  render  myself  intelligible  I  must 
previously,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  explain  my  ideas,  first, 
of  a  Poem,  and  secondly,  of  Poetry  itself,  in  kind  and  in  essence. 

The  office  of  philosophical  disquisition  consists  in  just  dis¬ 
tinction,  while  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  philosopher  to  preserve 
himself  constantly  aware  that  distinction  is  not  division.  In 
order  to  obtain  adequate  notions  of  any  truth,  we  must  in¬ 
tellectually  separate  its  distinguishable  parts,  and  this  is  the 
technical  process  of  philosophy.  But  having  so  done,  we  must 
then  restore  them  in  our  conceptions  to  the  unity  in  which  they 
actually  co-exist,  and  this  is  the  result  of  philosophy.  A  poem 
contains  the  same  elements  as  a  prose  composition;  the  differ¬ 
ence  therefore  must  consist  in  a  different  combination  of 
them,  in  consequence  of  a  different  object  being  proposed. 
According  to  the  difference  of  the  object  will  be  the  difference 
of  the  combination.  It  is  possible  that  the  object  may  be 
merely  to  facilitate  the  recollection  of  any  given  facts  or  obser¬ 
vations  by  artificial  arrangement,  and  the  composition  will  be 
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a  poem  merely  because  it  is  distinguished  from  prose  by  metre, 
or  by  rhyme,  or  by  both  conjointly.  In  this,  the  lowest  sense, 
a  man  might  attribute  the  name  of  a  poem  to  the  well-known 
enumeration  of  the  days  in  the  several  months:  — 

Thirty  days  hath  September, 

April,  June,  and  November;  etc., 

and  others  of  the  same  class  and  purpose.  And  as  a  particular 
pleasure  is  found  in  anticipating  the  recurrence  of  sounds  and 
quantities,  all  compositions  that  have  this  charm  superadded, 
whatever  be  their  contents,  may  be  entitled  poems. 

So  much  for  the  superficial  form.  A  difference  of  object  and 
contents  supplies  an  additional  ground  of  distinction.  The  im¬ 
mediate  purpose  may  be  the  communication  of  truths,  —  either 
of  truth  absolute  and  demonstrable,  as  in  works  of  science,  or  of 
facts  experienced  and  recorded,  as  in  history.  Pleasure,  and 
that  of  the  highest  and  most  permanent  kind,  may  result  from 
the  attainment  of  the  end,  but  it  is  not  itself  the  immediate 
end.  In  other  works  the  communication  of  pleasure  may  be 
the  immediate  purpose;  and  though  truth,  either  moral  or  in¬ 
tellectual,  ought  to  be  the  ultimate  end,  yet  this  will  distin¬ 
guish  the  character  of  the  author,  not  the  class  to  which  the 
work  belongs.  Blest  indeed  is  that  state  of  society  in  which 
the  immediate  purpose  would  be  baffled  by  the  perversion  of 
the  proper  ultimate  end;  in  which  no  charm  of  diction  or  im¬ 
agery  could  exempt  the  “Bathyllus”  even  of  an  Anacreon,  or 
the  “Alexis”  of  Virgil,  from  disgust  and  aversion! 

But  the  communication  of  pleasure  may  be  the  immediate 
object  of  a  work  not  metrically  composed;  and  that  object  may 
have  been  in  a  high  degree  attained,  as  in  novels  and  romances. 
Would,  then,  the  mere  superaddition  of  metre,  with  or  without 
rhyme,  entitle  these  to  the  name  of  poems?  The  answer  is, 
that  nothing  can  permanently  please  which'  does  not  contain 
in  itself  the  reason  why  it  is  so  and  not  otherwise.  If  metre  be 
superadded,  all  other  parts  must  be  made  consonant  with  it. 
They  must  be  such  as  to  justify  the  perpetual  and  distinct 
attention  to  each  part,  which  an  exact  correspondent  recurrence 
of  accent  and  sound  are  calculated  to  excite.  The  final  defini¬ 
tion,  then,  so  deduced,  may  be  thus  worded.  A  poem  is  that 
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species  of  composition  which  is  opposed  to  works  of  science,  by 
proposing  for  its  immediate  object  pleasure,  not  truth,  and 
from  all  other  species  (having  this  object  in  common  with  it) 
it  is  discriminated  by  proposing  to  itself  such  delight  from  the 
whole  as  is  compatible  with  a  distinct  gratification  from  each 
component  part.  .  .  . 

But  if  this  should  be  admitted  as  a  satisfactory  character  of 
a  poem,  we  have  still  to  seek  for  a  definition  of  poetry.  The 
writings  of  Plato,  and  Bishop  Taylor,1  and  the  Theoria  Sacra  of 
Burnet,2  furnish  undeniable  proofs  that  poetry  of  the  highest 
kind  may  exist  without  metre,  and  even  without  the  contra¬ 
distinguishing  objects  of  a  poem.  The  first  chapter  of  Isaiah 
(indeed  a  very  large  portion  of  the  whole  book)  is  poetry  in  the 
most  emphatic  sense;  yet  it  would  be  not  less  irrational  than 
strange  to  assert  that  pleasure,  and  not  truth,  was  the  imme¬ 
diate  object  of  the  prophet.  In  short,  whatever  specific  import 
we  attach  to  the  word  poetry,  there  will  be  found  involved  in 
it,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  a  poem  of  any  length 
neither  can  be,  nor  ought  to  be,  all  poetry.  Yet  if  an  harmoni¬ 
ous  whole  is  to  be  produced,  the  remaining  parts  must  be  pre¬ 
served  in  keeping  with  the  poetry;  and  this  can  be  no  otherwise 
effected  than  by  such  a  studied  selection  and  artificial  arrange¬ 
ment  as  will  partake  of  one,  though  not  a  peculiar,  property  of 
poetry.  And  this  again  can  be  no  other  than  the  property  of 
exciting  a  more  continuous  and  equal  attention  than  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  prose  aims  at,  whether  colloquial  or  written. 

My  own  conclusions  on  the  nature  of  poetry,  in  the  strictest 
use  of  the  word,  have  been  in  part  anticipated  in  the  preceding 
disquisition  on  the  fancy  and  imagination. .  What  is  poetry? 
is  so  nearly  the  same  question  with,  What  is  a  poet?  that  the 
answer  to  the  one  is  involved  in  the  solution  of  the  other.  For 
it  is  a  distinction  resulting  from  the  poetic  genius  itself,  which 
sustains  and  modifies  the  images,  thoughts,  and  emotions  of  the 
poet’s  own  mind. 

The  poet,  described  in  ideal  perfection,  brings  the  whole  soul 
of  man  into  activity,  with  the  subordination  of  its  faculties  to 
each  other,  according  to  their  relative  worth  and  dignity.  He 
diffuses  a  tone  and  spirit  of  unity,  that  blends  and  (as  it  were) 

1  Jeremy  Taylor,  1613-1667.  2  Published  in  Latin  1681,  in  English  1684. 
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fuses  each  into  each,  by  that  synthetic  and  magical  power  to 
which  we  have  exclusively  appropriated  the  name  of  imagina¬ 
tion.  This  power,  first  put  in  action  by  the  will  and  under¬ 
standing,  and  retained  under  their  irremissive,  though  gentle 
and  unnoticed,  control  ( laxis  ejjcrtur  habenis),1  reveals  itself  in 
the  balance  or  reconciliation  of  opposite  or  discordant  qualities: 
of  sameness,  with  difference;  of  the  general,  with  the  concrete; 
the  idea,  with  the  image;  the  individual,  with  the  representa¬ 
tive  ;  the  sense  of  novelty  and  freshness,  with  old  and  familiar 
objects;  a  more  than  usual  state  of  emotion,  with  more  than 
usual  order;  judgment  ever  awake,  and  steady  self-possession, 
with  enthusiasm  and  feeling  profound  or  vehement;  and  while  it 
blends  and  harmonizes  the  natural  and  the  artificial,  still  sub¬ 
ordinates  art  to  nature,  the  manner  to  the  matter,  and  our  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  poet  to  our  sympathy  with  the  poetry.  “Doubt¬ 
less,”  as  Sir  John  Davies  observes  of  the  soul  (and  his  words 
may  with  slight  alteration  be  applied,  and  even  more  appropri¬ 
ately,  to  the  poetic  imagination) ,  — 

Doubtless  this  could  not  be,  but  that  she  turns 
Bodies  to  spirit  by  sublimation  strange, 

As  fire  converts  to  fire  the  things  it  burns, 

As  we  our  food  into  our  nature  change. 

From  their  gross  matter  she  abstracts  their  forms, 

And  draws  a  kind  of  quintessence  from  things; 

Which  to  her  proper  nature  she  transforms, 

To  bear  them  light  on  her  celestial  wings. 

Thus  does  she,  when  from  individual  states 
She  doth  abstract  the  universal  kinds; 

Which  then,  recloth’d  in  divers  names  and  fates, 

Steal  access  through  our  senses  to  our  minds.* 

Finally,  good  sense  is  the  body  of  poetic  genius,  fancy  its 
drapery,  motion  its  life,  and  imagination  the  soul  that  is  every¬ 
where,  and  in  each,  and  forms  all  into  one  graceful  and  intelli¬ 
gent  whole. 

1  Is  borne  along  with  loosened  reins. 

2  Quoted,  with  alterations,  from  Davies’s  poem  on  the  “  Immortality  of  the  Soul.” 
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EXAMINATION  OE  THE  TENETS  PECULIAR  TO  MR.  WORDSWORTH. 

.  .  .  LANGUAGE  OE  METRICAL  COMPOSITION 

.  .  .  My  own  differences  from  certain  supposed  parts  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth’s  theory  ground  themselves  on  the  assumption 
that  his  words  had  been  rightly  interpreted  as  purporting  that 
the  proper  diction  for  poetry  in  general  consists  altogether  in 
a  language  taken,  with  due  exceptions,  from  the  mouths  of 
men  in  real  life,  a  language  which  actually  constitutes  the 
natural  conversation  of  men  under  the  influence  of  natural  feel¬ 
ings.  My  objection  is,  first,  that  in  any  sense  this  rule  is  appli¬ 
cable  only  to  certain  classes  of  poetry;  secondly,  that  even  to 
these  classes  it  is  not  applicable  except  in  such  a  sense  as  hath 
never  by  any  one  (as  far  as  I  know  or  have  read)  been  denied 
or  doubted ;  and  lastly,  that  as  far  as,  and  in  that  degree  in 
which,  it  is  practicable,  yet  as  a  rule  it  is  useless,  if  not  injurious, 
and  therefore  either  need  not  or  ought  not  to  be  practiced. 
The  poet  informs  his  reader  that  he  had  generally  chosen  low 
and  rustic  life,  but  not  as  low  and  rustic,  or  in  order  to  repeat 
that  pleasure,  of  doubtful  moral  effect,  which  persons  of  ele¬ 
vated  rank  and  of  superior  refinement  oftentimes  derive  from 
a  happy  imitation  of  the  rude  unpolished  manners  and  dis¬ 
course  of  their  inferiors.  For  the  pleasure  so  derived  may  be 
traced  to  three  exciting  causes.  The  first  is  the  naturalness,  in 
fact,  of  the  things  represented.  The  second  is  the  apparent 
naturalness  of  the  representation,  as  raised  and  qualified  by 
an  imperceptible  infusion  of  the  author’s  own  knowledge  and 
talent,  which  infusion  does  indeed  constitute  it  an  imitation  as 
distinguished  from  a  mere  copy.  The  third  cause  may  be  found 
in  the  reader’s  conscious  feeling  of  his  superiority  awakened  by 
the  contrast  presented  to  him,  even  as  for  the  same  purpose  the 
kings  and  great  barons  of  yore  retained  sometimes  actual 
clowns  and  fools,  but  more  frequently  shrewd  and  witty  fellows 
in  that  character.  These,  however,  were  not  Mr.  Wordsworth’s 
objects.  He  chose  low  and  rustic  life,  “because  in  that  condi¬ 
tion  the  essential  passions  of  the  heart  find  a  better  soil,  in 
which  they  can  attain  their  maturity,  are  less  under  restraint, 
and  speak  a  plainer  and  more  emphatic  language;  because  in 
that  condition  of  life  our  elementary  feelings  co-exist  in  a  state 
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of  greater  simplicity,  and  consequently  may  be  more  accurately 
contemplated,  and  more  forcibly  communicated; because  the 
manners  of  rural  life  germinate  from  those  elementary  feelings; 
and  from  the  necessary  character  of  rural  occupations  are  more 
easily  comprehended,  and  are  more  durable;  and  lastly,  because 
in  that  condition  the  passions  of  men  are  incorporated  with  the 
beautiful  and  permanent  forms  of  nature.”  1 

Now  it  is  clear  to  me  that,  in  the  most  interesting  of  the 
poems,  in  which  the  author  is  more  or  less  dramatic,  as  “The 
Brothers,”  “Michael,”  “Ruth,”  “The  Mad  Mother,”  etc.,  the 
persons  introduced  are  by  no  means  taken  from  low  or  rustic 
life  in  the  common  acceptation  of  those  words;  and  it  is  not  less 
clear  that  the  sentiments  and  language,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
conceived  to  have  been  really  transferred  from  the  minds  and 
conversation  of  such  persons,  are  attributable  to  causes  and 
circumstances  not  necessarily  connected  with  “their  occupa¬ 
tions  and  abode.”  The  thoughts,  feelings,  language,  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  shepherd-farmers  in  the  vales  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  as  far  as  they  are  actually  adopted  in  those 
poems,  may  be  accounted  for  from  causes  which  will  and  do 
produce  the  same  results  in  every  state  of  life,  whether  in  town 
or  country.  As  the  two  principal  I  rank  that  independence , 
which  raises  a  man  above  servitude,  or  daily  toil  for  the  profit 
of  others,  yet  not  above  the  necessity  of  industry  and  a  frugal 
simplicity  of  domestic  life,  and  the  accompanying  unambitious 
but  solid  and  religious  education ,  which  has  rendered  few  books 
familiar  but  the  Bible  and  the  liturgy  or  hymn-book.  To  this 
latter  cause,  indeed,  which  is  so  far  accidental  that  it  is  the 
blessing  of  particular  countries  and  a  particular  age,  not  the 
product  of  particular  places  or  employments,  the  poet  owes  the 
show  of  probability  that  his  personages  might  really  feel,  think, 
and  talk  with  any  tolerable  resemblance  to  his  representation. 
It  is  an  excellent  remark  of  Dr.  Henry  More’s,  that  “a  man  of 
confined  education,  but  of  good  parts,  by  constant  reading  of 
the  Bible  wiM  naturally  form  a  more  winning  and  commanding 
rhetoric  than  those  that  are  learned,  the  intermixture  of  tongues 
and  of  artificial  phrases  debasing  their  style.”  (. Enthusiasmus 
Triumphatus ,2  Sec.  xxxv.) 

1  From  Wordsworth's  Preface  to  the  Lyrical  Ballads. 


5  Published  1656. 
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It  is,  moreover,  to  be  considered  that  to  the  formation  of 
healthy  feelings,  and  a  reflecting  mind,  negations  involve  im¬ 
pediments  not  less  formidable  than  sophistication  and  vicious 
intermixture.  I  am  convinced  that  for  the  human  soul  to 
prosper  in  rustic  life  a  certain  vantage-ground  is  prerequisite. 
It  is  not  every  man  that  is  likely  to  be  improved  by  a  country 
life  or  by  country  labors.  Education,  or  original  sensibility,  or 
both,  must  pre-exist,  if  the  changes,  forms,  and  incidents  of 
nature  are  to  prove  a  sufficient  stimulant.  And  where  these  are 
not  sufficient,  the  mind  contracts  and  hardens  by  want  of  stimu¬ 
lants,  and  the  man  becomes  selfish,  sensual,  gross,  and  hard¬ 
hearted.  Let  the  management  of  the  Poor  Laws  in  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  or  Bristol  be  compared  with  the  ordinary  dispen¬ 
sation  of  the  poor  rates  in  agricultural  villages,  where  the 
farmers  are  the  overseers  and  guardians  of  the  poor.  If  my 
own  experience  has  not  been  particularly  unfortunate,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  many  respectable  country  clergymen  with  whom 
I  have  conversed  on  the  subject,  the  result  would  engender 
more  than  skepticism  concerning  the  desirable  influences  of 
low  and  rustic  life  in  and  for  itself.  Whatever  may  be  concluded 
on  the  other  side,  from  the  stronger  local  attachments  and 
enterprising  spirit  of  the  Swiss  and  other  mountaineers,  applies 
to  a  particular  mode  of  pastoral  life,  under  forms  of  property 
that  permit  and  beget  manners  truly  republican,  not  to  rustic 
life  in  general,  or  to  the  absence  of  artificial  cultivation.  On  the 
contrary  the  mountaineers,  whose  manners  have  been  so  often 
eulogized,  are  in  general  better  educated  and  greater  readers 
than  men  of  equal  rank  elsewhere.  But  where  this  is  not  the 
case,  as  .  among  the  peasantry  of  North  Wales,  the  ancient 
mountains,  with  all  their  terrors  and  all  their  glories,  are  pic¬ 
tures  to  the  blind  and  music  to  the  deaf. 

I  should  not  have  entered  so  much  into  detail  upon  this  pas¬ 
sage,  but  here  seems  to  be  the  point  to  which  all  the  lines  of 
difference  converge  as  to  their  source  and  centre.  (I  mean,  as 
far  as,  and  in  whatever  respect,  my  poetic  creed  does  differ  from 
the  doctrines  promulged  in  this  Preface.)  I  adopt  with  full 
faith  the  principle  of  Aristotle,  that  poetry  as  poetry  is  essen¬ 
tially  ideal,  that  it  avoids  and  excludes  all  accident;  that  its 
apparent  individualities  of  rank,  character,  or  occupation  must 
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be  representative  of  a  class;  and  that  the  persons  of  poetry  must 
be  clothed  with  generic  attributes,  with  the  common  attributes 
of  the  class,  —  not  with  such  as  one  gifted  individual  might 
possibly  possess,  but  such  as  from  his  situation  it  is  most  prob¬ 
able  beforehand  that  he  would  possess.  If  my  premises  are  right 
and  my  deductions  legitimate,  it  follows  that  there  can  be  no 
poetic  medium  between  the  swains  of  Theocritus  and  those  of  an 
imaginary  golden  age. 

The  characters  of  the  vicar  and  the  shepherd-mariner  in  the 
poem  of  “The  Brothers,”  that  of  the  shepherd  of  Greenhead 
Ghyll  in  the  “Michael,”  have  all  the  verisimilitude  and  repre¬ 
sentative  quality  that  the  purposes  of  poetry  can  require.  They 
are  persons  of  a  known  and  abiding  class,  and  their  manners 
and  sentiments  the  natural  product  of  circumstances  common 
to  the  class.  ...  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  poems  which  are 
pitched  at  a  lower  note,  as  the  “Harry  Gill,”  “ Idiot  Boy,”  the 
feelings  are  those  of  human  nature  in  general,  though  the  poet 
has  judiciously  laid  the  scene  in  the  country,  in  order  to  place 
himself  in  the  vicinity  of  interesting  images,  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  ascribing  a  sentimental  perception  of  their  beauty  to  the 
persons  of  his  drama.  In  the  “Idiot  Boy,”  indeed,  the  mother’s 
character  is  not  so  much  a  real  and  native  product  of  a  “  situa¬ 
tion  where  the  essential  passions  of  the  heart  find  a  better  soil, 
in  which  they  can  attain  their  maturity  and  speak  a  plainer  and 
more  emphatic  language,”  as  it  is  an  impersonation  of  an  in¬ 
stinct  abandoned  by  judgment.  Hence  the  two  following 
charges  seem  to  me  not  wholly  groundless:  at  least  they  are  the 
only  plausible  objections  which  I  have  heard  to  that  fine  poem. 
The  one  is,  that  the  author  has  not  in  the  poem  itself  taken 
sufficient  care  to  preclude  from  the  reader’s  fancy  the  disgust¬ 
ing  images  of  ordinary  morbid  idiocy,  which  yet  it  was  by  no 
means  his  intention  to  represent.  He  has  even  by  the  “burr, 
burr,  burr,”  uncounteracted  by  any  preceding  description  of 
the  boy’s  beauty,  assisted  in  recalling  them.  The  other  is,  that 
the  idiocy  of  the  boy  is  so  evenly  balanced  by  the  folly  of  the 
mother  as  to  present  to  the  general  reader  rather  a  laughable 
burlesque  on  the  blindness  of  anile  dotage,  than  an  analytic 
display  of  maternal  affection  in  its  ordinary  workings. 

In  “The  Thorn”  the  poet  himself  acknowledges  in  a  note  the 
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necessity  of  an  introductory  poem,  in  which  he  should  have  por¬ 
trayed  the  character  of  the  person  from  whom  the  words  of  the 
poem  are  supposed  to  proceed:  a  superstitious  man,  moderately 
imaginative,  of  slow  faculties  and  deep  feelings,  “a  captain  of 
a  small  trading  vessel,  for  example,  who,  being  past  the  middle 
age  of  life,  had  retired  upon  an  annuity,  or  small  independent 
income,  to  some  village  or  country  town  of  which  he  was  not  a 
native,  or  in  which  he  had  not  been  accustomed  to  live.  Such 
men,  having  nothing  to  do,  become  credulous  and  talkative 
from  indolence.”  But  in  a  poem,  still  more  in  a  lyric  poem  (and 
the  Nurse  in  Shakespeare’s  Romeo  and  Juliet  alone  prevents  me 
from  extending  the  remark  even  to  dramatic  poetry,  if  indeed 
the  Nurse  itself  can  be  deemed  altogether  a  case  in  point),  it  is 
not  possible  to  imitate  truly  a  dull  and  garrulous  discourser, 
without  repeating  the  effects  of  dulness  and  garrulity.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  I  dare  assert  that  the  parts  (and  these  form 
the  far  larger  portion  of  the  whole)  which  might  as  well  or  still 
better  have  proceeded  from  the  poet’s  own  imagination,  and 
have  been  spoken  in  his  own  character,  are  those  which  have 
given,  and  which  will  continue  to  give,  universal  delight;  and 
that  the  passages  exclusively  appropriate  to  the  supposed  nar¬ 
rator,  such  as  the  last  couplet  of  the  third  stanza,1  the  seven 
last  lines  of  the  tenth,2  and  the  five  following  stanzas,  with  the 
exception  of  the  four  admirable  lines  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fourteenth,  are  felt  by  many  unprejudiced  and  unsophisti¬ 
cated  hearts  as  sudden  and  unpleasant  sinkings  from  the  height 
to  which  the  poet  had  previously  lifted  them,  and  to  which  he 
again  re-elevates  both  himself  and  his  reader. 

If,  then,  I  am  compelled  to  doubt  the  theory  by  which  the 
choice  of  characters  was  to  be  directed,  not  only  a  priori ,  from 
grounds  of  reason,  but  both  from  the  few  instances  in  which  the 
poet  himself  need  be  supposed  to  have  been  governed  by  it,  and 

1  I ’ve  measured  it  from  side  to  side; 

T  is  three  feet  long,  and  two  feet  wide. 

*  Nay,  rack  your  brain  —  ’t  is  all  in  vain, 

I  ’ll  tell  you  everything  I  know; 

But  to  the  Thorn,  and  to  the  pond 
Which  is  a  little  step  beyond, 

I  wish  that  you  would  go; 

Perhaps  when  you  are  at  the  place, 

You  something  of  her  tale  may  trace. 
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from  the  comparative  inferiority  of  those  instances;  still  more 
must  I  hesitate  in  my  assent  to  the  sentence  which  imme¬ 
diately  follows  the  former  citation,  and  which  I  can  neither 
admit  as  particular  fact  or  as  general  rule.  “The  language  too 
of  these  men  is  adopted  (purified  indeed  from  what  appear  to 
be  its  real  defects,  from  all  lasting  and  rational  causes  of  dislike 
or  disgust),  because  such  men  hourly  communicate  with  the 
best  objects  from  which  the  best  part  of  language  is  originally 
derived;  and  because,  from  their  rank  in  society  and  the  same¬ 
ness  and  narrow  circle  of  their  intercourse,  being  less  under  the 
action  of  social  vanity,  they  convey  their  feelings  and  notions 
in  simple  and  unelaborated  expressions.”  To  this  I  reply  that  a 
rustic’s  language,  purified  from  all  provincialism  and  grossness, 
and  so  far  reconstructed  as  to  be  made  consistent  with  the  rules 
of  grammar  (which  are  in  essence  no  other  than  the  laws  of 
universal  logic,  applied  to  psychological  materials),  will  not 
differ  from  the  language  of  any  other  man  of  common  sense, 
however  learned  or  refined  he  may  be,  except  as  far  as  the 
notions  which  the  rustic  has  to  convey  are  fewer  and  more  in¬ 
discriminate.  This  will  become  still  clearer  if  we  add  the  con¬ 
sideration  (equally  important  though  less  obvious)  that  the 
rustic,  from  the  more  imperfect  development  of  his  faculties, 
and  from  the  lower  state  of  their  cultivation,  aims  almost 
solely  to  convey  insulated  facts,  either  those  of  his  scanty 
experience  or  his  traditional  belief;  while  the  educated  man 
chiefly  seeks  to  discover  and  express  those  connections  of 
things,  or  those  relative  bearings  of  fact  to  fact,  from  which 
some  more  or  less  general  law  is  deducible.  For  facts  are  valu¬ 
able  to  a  wise  man  chiefly  as  they  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the 
indwelling  law  which  is  the  true  being  of  things,  the  sole  solu¬ 
tion  of  their  modes  of  existence,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  which 
consists  our  dignity  and  our  power. 

As  little  can  I  agree  with  the  assertion  that  from  the  objects 
with  which  the  rustic  hourly  communicates  the  best  part  of 
language  is  formed.  For  first,  if  to  communicate  with  an  object 
implies  such  an  acquaintance  with  it  as  renders  it  capable  of 
being  discriminately  reflected  on,  the  distinct  knowledge  of  an 
uneducated  rustic  would  furnish  a  very  scanty  vocabulary . 
The  few  things,  and  modes  of  action,  requisite  for  his  bodily 
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conveniences,  would  alone  be  individualized,  while  all  the  rest 
of  nature  would  be  expressed  by  a  small  number  of  confused 
general  terms.  Secondly,  I  deny  that  the  words  and  combina¬ 
tions  of  words  derived  from  the  objects  with  which  the  rustic 
is  familiar,  whether  with  distinct  or  confused  knowledge,  can 
be  justly  said  to  form  the  best  part  of  language.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  many  classes  of  the  brute  creation  possess 
discriminating  sounds,  by  which  they  can  convey  to  each  other 
notices  of  such  objects  as  concern  their  food,  shelter,  or  safety. 
Yet  we  hesitate  to  call  the  aggregate  of  such  sounds  a  language, 
otherwise  than  metaphorically.  The  best  part  of  human  lan¬ 
guage,  properly  so  called,  is  derived  from  reflection  on  the  acts 
of  the  mind  itself.  It  is  formed  by  a  voluntary  appropriation  of 
fixed  symbols  to  internal  acts,  to  processes  and  results  of  im¬ 
agination,  the  greater  part  of  which  have  no  place  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  uneducated  man,  though  in  civilized  society,  by 
imitation  and  passive  remembrance  of  what  they  hear  from 
their  religious  instructors  and  other  superiors,  the  most  un¬ 
educated  share  in  the  harvest  which  they  neither  sowed  nor 
reaped.  If  the  history  of  the  phrases  in  hourly  currency  among 
our  peasants  were  traced,  a  person  not  previously  aware  of  the 
fact  would  be  surprised  at  finding  so  large  a  number  which  three 
or  four  centuries  ago  were  the  exclusive  property  of  the  univer¬ 
sities  and  the  schools,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation  had  been  transferred  from  the  school  to  the  pulpit,  and 
thus  gradually  passed  into  common  life.  The  extreme  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  often  the  impossibility,  of  finding  words  for  the  sim¬ 
plest  moral  and  intellectual  processes  of  the  languages  of  un¬ 
civilized  tribes  has  proved  perhaps  the  weightiest  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  our  most  zealous  and  adroit  missionaries.  Yet  these 
tribes  are  surrounded  by  the  same  nature  as  our  peasants  are, 
but  in  still  more  impressive  forms,  and  they  are,  moreover, 
obliged  to  particularize  many  more  of  them.  When,  therefore, 
Mr.  Wordsworth  adds,  “accordingly,  such  a  language”  (mean¬ 
ing,  as  before,  the  language  of  rustic  life  purified  from  provincial¬ 
ism),  “arising out  of  repeated  experience  and  regular  feelings, 
is  a  more  permanent,  and  a  far  more  philosophical  language, 
than  that  which  is  frequently  substituted  for  it  by  poets,  who 
think  they  are  conferring  honor  upon  themselves  and  their  art 
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in  proportion  as  they  indulge  in  arbitrary  and  capricious  habits 
of  expression,”  —  it  may  be  answered  that  the  language  which 
he  has  in  view  can  be  attributed  to  rustics  with  no  greater  right 
than  the  style  of  Hooker  or  Bacon  to  Tom  Brown  or  Sir  Roger 
L’Estrange. 1  Doubtless,  if  what  is  peculiar  to  each  were  omitted 
in  each,  the  result  must  needs  be  the  same.  Further,  that  the 
poet  who  uses  an  illogical  diction,  or  a  style  fitted  to  excite  only 
the  low  and  changeable  pleasure  of  wonder  by  means  of  ground¬ 
less  novelty,  substitutes  a  language  of  folly  and  vanity,  not  for 
that  of  the  rustic,  but  for  that  of  good  sense  and  natural  feeling. 

Here  let  me  be  permitted  to  remind  the  reader  that  the 
positions  which  I  controvert  are  contained  in  the  sentences: 
‘  ‘  a  selection  of  the  real  language  of  men  ” ;  “  the  language  of  these 
men”  (i.e.  men  in  low  and  rustic  life)  “I  propose  to  myself  to 
imitate,  and,  as  far  as  is  possible,  to  adopt  the  very  language  of 
men.”  “Between  the  language  of  prose  and  that  of  metrical 
composition,  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  essential  differ¬ 
ence.”  It  is  against  these  exclusively  that  my  opposition  is 
directed. 

I  object,  in  the  very  first  instance,  to  an  equivocation  in  the 
use  of  the  word  “real.”  Every  man’s  language  varies,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  the  activity  of  his  faculties, 
and  the  depth  or  quickness  of  his  feelings.  Every  man’s  lan¬ 
guage  has,  first,  its  individualities;  secondly,  the  common 
properties  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs;  and  thirdly,  words 
and  phrases  of  universal  use.  The  language  of  Hooker,  Bacon, 
Bishop  Taylor,  and  Burke  differs  from  the  common  language 
of  the  learned  class  only  by  the  superior  number  and  novelty 
of  the  thoughts  and  relations  which  they  had  to  convey.  The 
language  of  Algernon  Sidney  differs  not  at  all  from  that  which 
every  well-educated  gentleman  would  wish  to  write,  and  (with 
due  allowances  for  the  undeliberateness,  and  less  connected 
train  of  thinking  natural  and  proper  to  conversation)  such  as 
he  would  wish  to  talk.  Neither  one  nor  the  other  differ  half  so 
much  from  the  general  language  of  cultivated  society  as  the 
language  of  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  homeliest  composition  differs 
from  that  of  a  common  peasant.  For  “real,”  therefore,  we  must 
substitute  ordinary,  or  lingua  communis.  And  this,  we  have 

1  Pamphleteers;  both  died  in  1704. 
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proved,  is  no  more  to  be  found  in  the  phraseology  of  low  and 
rustic  life  than  in  that  of  any  other  class.  Omit  the  peculiarities 
of  each,  and  the  result  of  course  must  be  common  to  all.  And 
assuredly  the  omissions  and  changes  to  be  made  in  the  language 
of  rustics,  before  it  could  be  transferred  to  any  species  of  poem 
(except  the  drama  or  other  professed  imitation) ,  are  at  least  as 
numerous  and  weighty  as  would  be  required  in  adapting  to  the 
same  purpose  the  ordinary  language  of  tradesmen  and  manu¬ 
facturers.  Not  to  mention,  that  the  language  so  highly  extolled 
by  Mr.  Wordsworth  varies  in  every  county,  nay  in  every  vil¬ 
lage,  according  to  the  accidental  character  of  the  clergyman, 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  schools,  or  even,  perhaps,  as 
the  exciseman,  publican,  or  barber  happen  to  be,  or  not  to  be, 
zealous  politicians  and  readers  of  the  weekly  newspaper  pro  bono 
publico.  Anterior  to  cultivation,  the  lingua  communis  of  every 
country,  as  Dante  has  well  observed,  exists  everywhere  in  parts, 
and  nowhere  as  a  whole. 

Neither  is  the  case  rendered  at  all  more  tenable  by  the  words 
“in  a  state  of  excitement.”  For  the  nature  of  a  man’s  words, 
where  he  is  strongly  affected  by  joy,  grief,  or  anger,  must 
necessarily  depend  on  the  number  and  quality  of  the  general 
truths,  conceptions,  and  images,  and  of  the  words  expressing 
them,  with  which  his  mind  had  been  previously  stored.  For 
the  property  of  passion  is  not  to  create,  but  to  set  in  increased 
activity.  At  least,  whatever  new  connections  of  thoughts  or  im¬ 
ages,  or  (which  is  equally,  if  not  more  than  equally,  the  appro¬ 
priate  effect  of  strong  excitement)  whatever  generalizations  of 
truth  or  experience,  the  heat  of  passion  may  produce,  yet  the 
terms  of  their  conveyance  must  have  pre-existed  in  his  former 
conversations,  and  are  only  collected  and  crowded  together  by 
the  unusual  stimulation.  It  is  indeed  very  possible  to  adopt  in 
a  poem  the  unmeaning  repetitions,  habitual  phrases,  and  other 
blank  counters,  which  an  unfurnished  or  confused  understand¬ 
ing  interposes  at  short  intervals,  in  order  to  keep  hold  of  his 
subject,  which  is  still  slipping  from  him,  and  to  give  him  time 
for  recollection,  or  in  mere  aid  of  vacancy,  as  in  the  scanty  com¬ 
panies  of  a  country  stage  the  same  player  pops  backwards  and 
forwards,  in  order  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  empty  spaces, 
in  the  procession  of  Macbeth  or  Henry  V  III .  But  what  assist 
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ance  to  the  poet,  or  ornament  to  the  poem,  these  can  supply, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  Nothing  assuredly  can  differ  in 
origin  or  in  mode  more  widely  from  the  apparent  tautologies  of 
intense  and  turbulent  feeling,  in  which  the  passion  is  greater  and 
of  longer  endurance  than  to  be  exhausted  or  satisfied  by  a  single 
representation  of  the  image  or  incident  exciting  it.  Such  repe¬ 
titions  I  admit  to  be  a  beauty  of  the  highest  kind,  as  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Wordsworth  himself  from  the  song  of  Deborah:  “At  her 
feet  he  bowed,  he  fell,  he  lay  down;  at  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell; 
where  he  bowed,  there  he  fell  down  dead.” 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  attempt  is  impracticable,  and 
that,  were  it  not  impracticable,  it  would  still  be  useless.  For 
the  very  power  of  making  the  selection  implies  the  previous  pos¬ 
session  of  the  language  selected.  Or  where  can  the  poet  have 
lived?  And  by  what  rules  could  he  direct  his  choice,  which 
would  not  have  enabled  him  to  select  and  arrange  his  words  by 
the  light  of  his  own  judgment?  We  do  not  adopt  the  language 
of  a  class  by  the  mere  adoption  of  such  words  exclusively  as 
that  class  would  use,  or  at  least  understand,  but  likewise  by  fol¬ 
lowing  the  order  in  which  the  words  of  such  men  are  wont  to 
succeed  each  other.  Now  this  order,  in  the  intercourse  of  un¬ 
educated  men,  is  distinguished  from  the  diction  of  their  superi¬ 
ors  in  knowledge  and  power,  by  the  greater  disjunction  and 
separation  in  the  component  parts  of  that  —  whatever  it  be  — 
which  they  wish  to  communicate.  There  is  a  want  of  that  pro¬ 
spectiveness  of  mind,  that  surview,  which  enables  a  man  to  fore¬ 
see  the  whole  of  what  he  is  to  convey,  appertaining  to  any  one 
point,  and  by  this  means  so  to  subordinate  and  arrange  the 
different  parts  according  to  their  relative  importance,  as  to 
convey  it  at  once,  and  as  an  organized  whole. 

Now  I  will  take  the  first  stanza,  on  which  I  have  chanced  to 
open,  in  the  Lyrical  Ballads.  It  is  one  the  most  simple  and  the 
least  peculiar  in  its  language. 

In  distant  countries  have  I  been, 

And  yet  I  have  not  often  seen 
A  healthy  man,  a  man  full  grown, 

Weep  in  the  public  roads  alone. 

But  such  a  one,  on  English  ground, 

And  in  the  broad  highway,  I  met; 
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Along  the  broad  highway  he  came, 

His  cheeks  with  tears  were  wet: 

Sturdy  he  seem’d,  though  he  was  sad; 

And  in  his  arms  a  lamb  he  had. 

The  words  here  are  doubtless  such  as  are  current  in  all  ranks  of 
life,  and  of  course  not  less  so  in  the  hamlet  and  cottage  than  in 
the  shop,  manufactory,  college,  or  palace.  But  is  this  the  order 
in  which  the  rustic  would  have  placed  the  words?  I  am  griev¬ 
ously  deceived  if  the  following  less  compact  mode  of  commenc¬ 
ing  the  same  tale  be  not  a  far  more  faithful  copy.  “I  have  been 
in  many  parts,  far  and  near,  and  I  don’t  know  that  I  ever  saw 
before  a  man  crying  by  himself  in  the  public  road,  a  grown  man, 
I  mean,  that  was  neither  sick  nor  hurt,”  etc.,  etc.  But  when  I 
turn  to  the  following  stanza  in  “The  Thorn,”  — 

At  all  times  of  the  day  and  night 
This  wretched  woman  thither  goes, 

And  she  is  known  to  every  star, 

And  every  wind  that  blows: 

And  there,  beside  the  thorn,  she  sits, 

When  the  blue  daylight’s  in  the  skies, 

And  when  the  whirlwind ’s  on  the  hill, 

Or  frosty  air  is  keen  and  still; 

And  to  herself  she  cries, 

“  Oh  misery!  Oh  misery! 

Oh  woe  is  me!  Oh  misery!  ” 

and  compare  this  with  the  language  of  ordinary  men,  or  with 
that  which  I  can  conceive  at  all  likely  to  proceed,  in  real  life, 
from  such  a  narrator  as  is  supposed  in  the  note  to  the  poem,  — 
compare  it  either  in  the  succession  of  the  images  or  of  the 
sentences,  —  I  am  reminded  of  the  sublime  prayer  and  hymn 
of  praise  which  Milton,  in  opposition  to  an  established  liturgy, 
presents  as  a  fair  specimen  of  common  extemporary  devotion, 
and  such  as  we  might  expect  to  hear  from  every  self-inspired 
minister  of  a  conventicle!  And  I  reflect  with  delight  how  little 
a  mere  theory,  though  of  his  own  workmanship,  interferes  with 
the  processes  of  genuine  imagination  in  a  man  of  true  poetic 
genius,  who  possesses,  as  Mr.  Wordsworth,  if  ever  man  did, 
most  assuredly  does  possess,  “  the  vision  and  the  faculty 
divine.” 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  PRESENT  MODE  OF  CONDUCTING 
CRITICAL  JOURNALS 

Long  have  I  wished  to  see  a  fair  and  philosophical  inquisi¬ 
tion  into  the  character  of  Wordsworth  as  a  poet,  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  Iris  published  works,  and  a  positive,  not  a  comparative, 
appreciation  of  their  characteristic  excellencies,  deficiencies, 
and  defects.  I  know  no  claim  that  the  mere  opinion  of  any  in¬ 
dividual  can  have  to  weigh  down  the  opinion  of  the  author  him¬ 
self,  against  the  probability  of  whose  parental  partiality  we 
ought  to  set  that  of  his  having  thought  longer  and  more  deeply 
on  the  subject.  But  I  should  call  that  investigation  fair  and 
philosophical,  in  which  the  critic  announces  and  endeavours  to 
establish  the  principles  which  he  holds  for  the  foundation  of 
poetry  in  general,  with  the  specification  of  these  in  their  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  different  classes  of  poetry.  Having  thus  pre¬ 
pared  his  canons  of  criticism  for  praise  and  condemnation,  he 
would  proceed  to  particularize  the  most  striking  passages  to 
which  he  deems  them  applicable,  faithfully  noticing  the  fre¬ 
quent  or  infrequent  recurrence  of  similar  merits  or  defects,  and 
as  faithfully  distinguishing  what  is  characteristic  from  what  is 
accidental,  or  a  mere  flagging  of  the  wing.  Then  if  his  premises 
be  rational,  his  deductions  legitimate,  and  his  conclusions  justly 
applied,  the  reader  —  and  possibly  the  poet  himself  —  may 
adopt  his  judgment  in  the  light  of  judgment  and  in  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  free  agency.  If  he  has  erred,  he  presents  his  errors 
in  a  definite  place  and  tangible  form,  and  holds  the  torch  and 
guides  the  way  to  their  detection. 

I  most  willingly  admit,  and  estimate  at  a  high  value,  the 
services  which  the  Edinburgh  Review ,  and  others  formed  after¬ 
wards  on  the  same  plan,  have  rendered  to  society  in  the  dif¬ 
fusion  of  knowledge.  I  think  the  commencement  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review  an  important  epoch  in  periodical  criticism,  and 
that  it  has  a  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  literary  republic, 
and  indeed  of  the  reading  public  at  large,  for  having  originated 
the  scheme  of  reviewing  those  books  only  which  are  susceptible 
and  deserving  of  argumentative  criticism.  Not  less  meritorious, 
and  far  more  faithfully  and  in  general  far  more  ably  executed,  is 
their  plan  of  supplying  the  vacant  place  of  the  trash  or  medioc- 
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rity,  wisely  left  to  sink  into  oblivion  by  its  own  weight,  with 
original  essays  on  the  most  interesting  subjects  of  the  time, 
religious  or  political,  in  which  the  titles  of  the  books  or  pam¬ 
phlets  prefixed  furnish  only  the  name  and  occasion  of  the  dis¬ 
quisition.  I  do  not  arraign  the  keenness  or  asperity  of  the 
damnatory  style,  in  and  for  itself,  as  long  as  the  author  is 
addressed  or  treated  as  the  mere  impersonation  of  the  work 
then  under  trial.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  them  on  this  account, 
as  long  as  no  personal  allusions  are  admitted,  and  no  re-com¬ 
mitment  (for  new  trial)  of  juvenile  performances  that  were 
published  —  perhaps  forgotten  —  many  years  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  review;  since  for  the  forcing  back  of  such 
works  to  public  notice  no  motives  are  easily  assignable  but  such 
as  are  furnished  to  the  critic  by  his  own  personal  malignity,  — 
or  what  is  still  worse,  by  a  habit  of  malignity  in  the  form  of  mere 
wantonness. 

No  private  grudge  they  need,  no  personal  spite: 

The  viva  sectio  is  its  own  delight ! 

All  enmity,  all  envy,  they  disclaim, 

Disinterested  thieves  of  our  good  name: 

Cool,  sober  murderers  of  their  neighbour’s  fame! 

S.  T.  C. 

Every  censure,  every  sarcasm  respecting  a  publication  which 
the  critic,  with  the  criticized  work  before  him,  can  make  good, 
is  the  critic’s  right.  The  writer  is  authorized  to  reply,  but  not 
to  complain.  Neither  can  any  one  prescribe  to  the  critic  how 
soft  or  how  hard,  how  friendly  or  how  bitter,  shall  be  the 
phrases  which  he  is  to  select  for  the  expression  of  such  repre¬ 
hension  or  ridicule.  The  critic  must  know  what  effect  it  is  his 
object  to  produce,  and  with  a  view  to  this  effect  must  he  weigh 
his  words.  But  as  soon  as  the  critic  betrays  that  he  knows  more 
of  his  author  than  the  author’s  publications  could  have  told 
him;  as  soon  as,  from  this  more  intimate  knowledge,  elsewhere 
obtained,  he  avails  himself  of  the  slightest  trait  against  the 
author;  his  censure  instantly  becomes  personal  injury,  his  sar¬ 
casms  personal  insults.  He  ceases  to  be  a  critic,  and  takes 
on  him  the  most  contemptible  character  to  which  a  rational 
creature  can  be  degraded,  that  of  a  gossip,  a  backbiter,  and 
pasquillant;  but  with  this  heavy  aggravation,  that  he  steals  the 
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unquiet,  the  deforming  passions  of  the  world  into  the  Museum,1 
—  into  the  very  place  which,  next  to  the  chapel  and  oratory, 
should  be  our  sanctuary  and  secure  place  of  refuge,  —  offers 
abominations  on  the  altar  of  the  Muses,  and  makes  its  sacred 
paling  the  very  circle  in  which  he  conjures  up  the  lying  and 
profane  spirit. 

This  determination  of  unlicensed  personality,  and  of  per¬ 
mitted  and  legitimate  censure  (which  I  owe  in  part  to  the  illus¬ 
trious  Lessing,  himself  a  model  of  acute,  spirited,  sometimes 
stinging,  but  always  argumentative  and  honorable  criticism),  is 
beyond  controversy  the  true  one ;  and  though  I  would  not  my¬ 
self  exercise  all  the  rights  of  the  latter,  yet,  let  but  the  former 
be  excluded,  I  submit  myself  to  its  exercise  in  the  hands  of 
others,  without  complaint  and  without  resentment. 

Let  a  communication  be  formed  between  any  number  of 
learned  men  in  the  various  branches  of  science  and  literature, 
and  whether  the  president  and  central  committee  be  in 
London  or  Edinburgh,  if  only  they  previously  lay  aside  their 
individuality,  and  pledge  themselves  inwardly,  as  well  as  os¬ 
tensibly,  to  administer  judgment  according  to  a  constitution 
and  code  of  laws;  and  if  by  grounding  this  code  on  the  twofold 
basis  of  universal  morals  and  philosophic  reason,  independent 
of  all  foreseen  applications  to  particular  works  and  authors,  they 
ootain  the  right  to  speak  each  as  the  representative  of  their 
body  corporate,  they  shall  have  honor  and  good  wishes  from 
me,  and  I  shall  accord  to  them  their  fair  dignities,  though  self- 
assumed,  not  less  cheerfully  than  if  I  could  inquire  concerning 
them  in  the  Heralds’  Office,  or  turn  to  them  in  the  Book  of 
Peerage.  However  loud  maybe  the  outcries  for  prevented  or 
subverted  reputation,  however  numerous  and  impatient  the 
complaints  of  merciless  severity  and  insupportable  despotism, 
I  shall  neither  feel  nor  utter  aught  but  to  the  defence  and  justi¬ 
fication  of  the  critical  machine.  Should  any  literary  Quixote 
find  himself  provoked  by  its  sounds  and  regular  movements,  I 
should  admonish  him  with  Sancho  Panza  that  it  is  no  giant,  but 
a  windmill;  there  it  stands  on  its  own  place,  and  its  own  hillock, 
never  goes  out  of  its  way  to  attack  any  one,  and  to  none  and 
from  none  either  gives  or  asks  assistance.  When  the  public  press 

1  Home  of  the  Muses. 
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has  poured  in  any  part  of  its  produce  between  its  millstones,  it 
grinds  it  off,  one  man’s  sack  the  same  as  another,  and  with  what¬ 
ever  wind  may  happen  to  be  then  blowing.  All  the  two-and- 
thirty  winds  are  alike  its  friends.  Of  the  whole  wide  atmos¬ 
phere  it  does  not  desire  a  single  finger-breadth  more  than  what 
is  necessary  for  its  sails  to  turn  round  in.  But  this  space  must 
be  left  free  and  unimpeded.  Gnats,  beetles,  wasps,  butterflies, 
and  the  whole  tribe  of  ephemerals  and  insignificants,  may  flit 
in  and  out  and  between,  may  hum  and  buzz  and  jar,  may  shrill 
their  tiny  pipes  and  wind  their  puny  horns,  unchastised  and 
unnoticed.  But  idlers  and  bravadoes  of  larger  size  and  prouder 
show  must  beware  how  they  place  themselves  within  its  sweep. 
Much  less  may  they  presume  to  lay  hands  on  its  sails,  the 
strength  of  which  is  neither  greater  nor  less  than  as  the  wind 
is  which  drives  them  round.  Whomsoever  the  remorseless  arm 
slings  aloft,  or  whirls  along  with  it  in  the  air,  he  has  himself 
alone  to  blame;  though,  when  the  same  arm  throws  him 
from  it,  it  will  more  often  double  than  break  the  force  of  his 
fall. 

Putting  aside  the  too  manifest  and  frequent  interference  of 
national,  party,  and  even  personal  predilection  and  aversion, 
and  reserving  for  deeper  feelings  those  worse  and  more  criminal 
intrusions  into  the  sacredness  of  private  life,  which  not  seldom 
merit  legal  rather  than  literary  chastisement,  the  two  principal 
objects  and  occasions  which  I  find  for  blame  and  regret  in  the 
conduct  of  the  review  in  question  are:  first,  its  unfaithfulness 
to  its  own  announced  and  excellent  plan,  by  subjecting  to  criti¬ 
cism  works  neither  indecent  nor  immoral,  yet  of  such  trifling  im¬ 
portance  even  in  point  of  size,  and  according  to  the  critic  s 
own  verdict  —  so  devoid  of  all  merit,  as  must  excite  in  the  most 
candid  mind  the  suspicion,  either  that  dislike  or  vindictive  feel¬ 
ings  were  at  work,  or  that  there  was  a  cold  prudential  prede¬ 
termination  to  increase  the  sale  of  the  Review  by  flattering  the 
malignant  passions  of  human  nature.  That  I  may  not  myself 
become  subject  to  the  charge  which  I  am  bringing  against 
others,  by  an  accusation  without  proof,  I  refer  to  the  article  on 
Dr.  Rendel’s  sermons  in  the  very  first  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
as  an  illustration  of  my  meaning.  If  in  looking  through  all 
the  succeeding  volumes  the  reader  should  find  this  a  solitary 
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instance,  I  must  submit  to  that  painful  forfeiture  of  esteem 
which  awaits  a  groundless  or  exaggerated  charge. 

The  second  point  of  objection  belongs  to  this  review  only  in 
common  with  all  other  works  of  periodical  criticism;  at  least 
it  applies  in  common  to  the  general  system  of  all,  whatever  ex¬ 
ceptions  there  may  be  in  favor  of  particular  articles.  Or  if  it 
attaches  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  to  its  only  corrival,  the 
Quarterly,  with  any  peculiar  force,  this  results  from  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  talent,  acquirement,  and  information  which  both  have 
so  undeniably  displayed,  and  which  doubtless  deepens  the 
regret,  though  not  the  blame.  I  am  referring  to  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  assertion  for  argument,  to  the  frequency  of  arbitrary 
and  sometimes  petulant  verdicts,  not  seldom  unsupported  even 
by  a  single  quotation  from  the  work  condemned,  which  might 
at  least  have  explained  the  critic’s  meaning,  if  it  did  not  prove 
the  justice  of  his  sentence.  Even  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
extracts  are  too  often  made  without  reference  to  any  general 
grounds  or  rules  from  which  the  faultiness  or  inadmissibility 
of  the  qualities  attributed  may  be  deduced,  and  without  any 
attempt  to  show  that  the  qualities  are  attributable  to  the  pas¬ 
sage  extracted.  I  have  met  with  such  extracts  from  Mr.  Words¬ 
worth’s  poems,  annexed  to  such  assertions,  as  led  me  to  imagine 
that  the  reviewer,  having  written  his  critique  before  he  had 
read  the  work,  had  then  pricked  with  a  pin  for  passages  where¬ 
with  to  illustrate  the  various  branches  of  his  preconceived  opin¬ 
ions.  By  what  principle  of  rational  choice  can  we  suppose 
a  critic  to  have  been  directed  (at  least  in  a  Christian  country, 
and  himself,  we  hope,  a  Christian) ,  wTho  gave  the  following  lines, 
portraying  the  fervor  of  solitary  devotion  excited  by  the  mag¬ 
nificent  display  of  the  Almighty’s  works,  as  a  proof  and  exam¬ 
ple  of  an  author’s  tendency  to  “downright  ravings”  and  abso¬ 
lute  unintelligibility  ?  1 

O  then  what  soul  was  his,  when  on  the  tops 

Of  the  high  mountains  he  beheld  the  sun 

Rise  up,  and  bathe  the  world  in  light!  He  looked  — 

Ocean  and  earth,  the  solid  frame  of  earth, 

And  ocean’s  liquid  mass,  beneath  him  lay 
In  gladness  and  deep  joy.  The  clouds  were  touched, 

1  That  is,  Jeffrey,  in  the  Edinburgh  Rencui’s  account  of  The  Excursion. 
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And  in  their  silent  faces  did  he  read 
Unutterable  love.  Sound  needed  none, 

Nor  any  voice  of  joy:  his  spirit  drank 
The  spectacle!  sensation,  soul,  and  form, 

All  melted  into  him;  they  swallowed  up 
His  animal  being;  in  them  did  he  live, 

And  by  them  did  he  live:  they  were  his  life. 

(Excursion) 

Can  it  be  expected  that  either  the  author  or  his  admirers 
should  be  induced  to  pay  any  serious  attention  to  decisions 
which  prove  nothing  but  the  pitiable  state  of  the  critic’s  own 
taste  and  sensibility?  On  opening  the  Review  they  see  a  favorite 
passage,  of  the  force  and  truth  of  which  they  had  an  intuitive 
certainty  in  their  own  inward  experience,  confirmed  —  if  con¬ 
firmation  it  could  receive  —  by  the  sympathy  of  their  most  en¬ 
lightened  friends,  —  some  of  whom,  perhaps,  even  in  the 
world’s  opinion,  hold  a  higher  intellectual  rank  than  the  critic 
himself  would  presume  to  claim.  And  this  very  passage  they 
find  selected  as  the  characteristic  effusion  of  a  mind  “deserted 
by  reason,”  as  furnishing  evidence  that  the  writer  was  raving, 
or  he  could  not  have  thus  strung  words  together  without  sense 
or  purpose!  No  diversity  of  taste  seems  capable  of  explaining 
such  a  contrast  in  judgment. 

That  I  had  overrated  the  merit  of  a  passage  or  poem,  that  1 
had  erred  concerning  the  degree  of  its  excellence,  I  might  be 
easily  induced  to  believe  or  apprehend.  But  that  lines,  the 
sense  of  which  I  had  analyzed  and  found  consonant  with  all  the 
best  convictions  of  my  understanding,  and  the  imagery  and 
diction  of  which  had  collected  round  these  convictions  my 
noblest  as  well  as  my  most  delightful  feelings,  that  I  should 
admit  such  lines  to  be  mere  nonsense  or  lunacy,  is  too  much 
for  the  most  ingenious  arguments  to  effect.  But  that  such  a 
revolution  of  taste  should  be  brought  about  by  a  few  broad 
assertions,  seems  little  less  than  impossible.  On  the  contrary,  it 
would  require  an  effort  of  charity  not  to  dismiss  the  criticism 
with  the  aphorism  of  the  wise  man:  in  animam  malevolam  sapi- 
entia  hand,  intrare  potest.1 

What,  then,  if  this  very  critic  should  have  cited  a  large 


1  Into  a  malicious  soul  wisdom  is  unable  to 
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number  of  single  lines,  and  even  of  large  paragraphs,  which  he 
himself  acknowledges  to  possess  eminent  and  original  beauty? 
What  if  he  himself  had  owned  that  beauties  as  great  are  scat¬ 
tered  in  abundance  throughout  the  whole  book?  And  yet, 
though  under  this  impression,  should  have  commenced  his 
critique  in  vulgar  exultation  with  a  prophecy  meant  to  secure 
its  own  fulfilment?  With  a  11  This  won't  do!"  1  What  if,  after 
such  acknowledgments  extorted  from  his  own  judgment,  he 
should  proceed  from  charge  to  charge  of  tameness  and  raving, 
flights  and  flatness,  and  at  length,  consigning  the  author  to  the 
house  of  incurables,  should  conclude  with  a  strain  of  rudest 
contempt  evidently  grounded  in  the  distempered  state  of  his 
own  moral  associations?  Suppose,  too,  all  this  done  without 
a  single  leading  principle  established  or  even  announced,  and 
without  any  one  attempt  at  argumentative  deduction,  though 
the  poet  had  presented  a  more  than  usual  opportunity  for  it,  by 
having  previously  made  public  his  own  principles  of  judgment 
in  poetry  and  supported  them  by  a  connected  train  of  reason¬ 
ing.  .  .  . 


SHAKESPEARE  LECTURES 


[Coleridge  gave  courses  of  lectures  on  Shakespeare  and  other  poets  in 
various  years,  especially  1811-12  and  1818,  and  for  these  accumulated 
many  manuscript  notes,  which  were  published  in  his  Literary  Remains, 
1836-39.  Those  here  represented  are  especially  associated  with  the  lec¬ 
tures  of  1818.  Coleridge’s  statement  (p.  36)  that  he  was  the  first  to  set 
forth  the  view  of  Shakespeare  as  a  regular  artist,  working  according  to 
principles  as  susceptible  of  analysis  as  those  of  the  classical  dramatists, 
is  partly  due  to  the  suspicion  that  he  had  imbibed  this  view  from  the 
German  critic  Schlegel,  —  a  suspicion  not  yet  altogether  disproved.] 

SHAKESPEARE’S  JUDGMENT  EQUAL  TO  HIS  GENIUS 

Shakespeare  appears,  from  his  Venus  and  Adonis  and  Rape 
of  Lucrece  alone,  apart  from  all  his  great  works,  to  have  pos¬ 
sessed  all  the  conditions  of  the  true  poet.  Let  me  now  proceed 
to  destroy,  as  far  as  may  be  in  my  power,  the  popular  notion 
that  he  was  a  great  dramatist  by  mere  instinct,  that  he  grew 

1  See  page  309. 
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immortal  in  his  own  despite,  and  sank  below  men  of  second- 
or  third-rate  power  when  he  attempted  aught  beside  the  drama 
—  even  as  bees  construct  their  cells  and  manufacture  their 
honey  to  admirable  perfection,  but  would  in  vain  attempt  to 
build  a  nest.  Now  this  mode  of  reconciling  a  compelled  sense  of 
inferiority  with  a  feeling  of  pride  began  in  a  few  pedants,  who. 
having  read  that  Sophocles  was  the  great  model  of  tragedy,  and 
Aristotle  the  infallible  dictator  of  its  rules,  and  finding  that  the 
Lear,  Hamlet,  Othello,  and  other  masterpieces  were  neither  in 
imitation  of  Sophocles  nor  in  obedience  to  Aristotle,  and  not 
having  (with  one  or  two  exceptions)  the  courage  to  affirm  that 
the  delight  which  their  country  received  from  generation  to 
generation,  in  defiance  of  the  alterations  of  circumstances  and 
habits,  was  wholly  groundless,  took  upon  them,  as  a  happy 
medium  and  refuge,  to  talk  of  Shakespeare  as  a  sort  of  beau¬ 
tiful  lusus  nature b,1  a  delightful  monster,  —  wild,  indeed,  and 
without  taste  or  judgment,  but,  like  the  inspired  idiots  so  much 
venerated  in  the  East,  uttering,  amid  the  strangest  follies,  the 
sublimest  truths.  In  nine  places  out  of  ten  in  which  I  find  his 
awful  name  mentioned,  it  is  with  some  epithet  of  “wild,” 
“irregular,”  “pure  child  of  nature,”  etc.  If  all  this  be  true,  we 
must  submit  to  it;  though  to  a  thinking  mind  it  cannot  but  be 
painful  to  find  any  excellence,  merely  human,  thrown  out  of  all 
human  analogy,  and  thereby  leaving  us  neither  rules  for  imita¬ 
tion,  nor  motives  to  imitate;  but  if  false, it  is  a  dangerous  false¬ 
hood,  for  it  affords  a  refuge  to  secret  self-conceit,  —  enables  a 
vain  man  at  once  to  escape  his  reader’s  indignation  by  general 
swollen  panegyrics,  and  merely  by  his  ipse  dixit  to  treat  as 
contemptible  what  he  has  not  intellect  enough  to  comprehend, 
or  soul  to  feel,  without  assigning  any  reason,  or  referring  his 
opinion  to  any  demonstrative  principle;  thus  leaving  Shake¬ 
speare  as  a  sort  of  Grand  Llama,  adored  indeed,  and  his  very 
excrements  prized  as  relics,  but  with  no  authority  or  real  in¬ 
fluence.  I  grieve  that  every  late  voluminous  edition  of  his 
works  would  enable  me  to  substantiate  the  present  charge  with 
a  variety  of  facts,  one  tenth  of  which  would  of  themselves  ex¬ 
haust  the  time  allotted  to  me.  Every  critic  who  has  or  has  not 
made  a  collection  of  black-letter  books  —  in  itself  a  useful  and 

1  Freak  of  nature. 
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respectable  amusement  —  puts  on  the  seven-league  boots  cf 
self-opinion,  and  strides  at  once  from  an  illustrator  into  a 
supreme  judge,  and,  blind  and  deaf,  fills  his  three-ounce  phial 
at  the  waters  of  Niagara,  and  determines  positively  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  cataract  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  his  three- 
ounce  phial  has  been  able  to  receive. 

I  think  this  a  very  serious  subject.  It  is  my  earnest  desire  — 
my  passionate  endeavour  —  to  enforce,  at  various  times  and  by 
various  arguments  and  instances,  the  close  and  reciprocal  con¬ 
nection  of  just  taste  with  pure  morality.  Without  that  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  heart  of  man,  or  that  docility  and  childlike 
gladness  to  be  made  acquainted  with  it  which  those  only  can 
have  who  dare  look  at  their  own  hearts  —  and  that  with  a 
steadiness  which  religion  only  has  the  power  of  reconciling 
with  sincere  humility,  —  without  this,  and  the  modesty  pro¬ 
duced  by  it,  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  no  man,  however  wide 
his  erudition,  however  patient  his  antiquarian  researches,  can 
possibly  understand,  or  be  worthy  of  understanding,  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Shakespeare. 

Assuredly  that  criticism  of  Shakespeare  will  alone  be  genial 
which  is  reverential.  The  Englishman  who  without  reverence 
- —  a  proud  and  affectionate  reverence  —  can  utter  the  name 
of  William  Shakespeare,  stands  disqualified  for  the  office  of 
critic.  He  wants  one  at  least  of  the  very  senses  the  language  of 
which  he  is  to  employ,  and  will  discourse  at  best  but  as  a  blind 
man,  while  the  whole  harmonious  creation  of  light  and  shade, 
with  all  its  subtle  interchange  of  deepening  and  dissolving 
colours,  rises  in  silence  to  the  silent  fiat  of  the  uprising  Apollo. 
However  inferior  in  ability  I  may  be  to  some  who  have  followed 
me,  I  own  I  am  proud  that  I  was  the  first  in  time  who  publicly 
demonstrated,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  position,  that  the  sup¬ 
posed  irregularity  and  extravagances  of  Shakespeare  were  the 
mere  dreams  of  a  pedantry  that  arraigned  the  eagle  because 
it  had  not  the  dimensions  of  the  swan.  In  all  the  successive 
courses  of  lectures  delivered  by  me,  since  my  first  attempt  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  it  has  been,  and  it  still  remains,  my 
object  to  prove  that,  in  all  points,  from  the  most  important 
to  the  most  minute,  the  judgment  of  Shakespeare  is  com¬ 
mensurate  with  his  genius,  —  nay,  that  his  genius  reveals  itself 
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in  his  judgment  as  in  its  most  exalted  form.  And  the  more 
gladly  do  I  recur  to  this  subject  from  the  clear  conviction 
that  to  judge  aright,  and  with  distinct  consciousness  of  the 
grounds  of  our  judgment,  concerning  the  works  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  implies  the  power  and  the  means  of  judging  rightly 
of  all  other  works  of  intellect,  those  of  abstract  science  alone 
excepted.  .  .  . 

Let  me,  then,  once  more  submit  this  question  to  minds 
emancipated  alike  from  national,  or  party,  or  sectarian  prej¬ 
udice  :  Are  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  works  of  rude  uncultivated 
genius,  in  which  the  splendour  of  the  parts  compensates  if 
aught  can  compensate  —  for  the  barbarous  shapelessness  and 
irregularity  of  the  whole?  Or  is  the  form  equally  admirable  with 
the  matter,  and  the  judgment  of  the  great  poet  not  less  deserv¬ 
ing  our  wonder  than  his  genius?  Or,  again,  to  repeat  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  other  words:  Is  Shakespeare  a  great  dramatic  poet  on 
account  only  of  those  beauties  and  excellences  which  he  pos¬ 
sesses  in  common  with  the  ancients,  but  with  diminished  claims 
to  our  love  and  honour  to  the  full  extent  of  his  differences  from 
them?  Or  are  these  very  differences  additional  proofs  of  poetic 
wisdom,  at  once  results  and  symbols  of  living  power  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  lifeless  mechanism  —  of  free  and  rival  originality 
as  contradistinguished  from  servile  imitation  or  (more  ac¬ 
curately)  a  blind  copying  of  effects  instead  of  a  true  imitation 
of  the  essential  principles?  Imagine  not  that  I  am  about  to 
oppose  genius  to  rules.  No!  the  comparative  value  of  these  rules 
is  the  very  cause  to  be  tried.  The  spirit  of  poetry,  like  all  other 
living  powers,  must  of  necessity  circumscribe  itself  by  rules, 
were  it  only  to  unite  power  with  beauty.  It  must  embody  in 
order  to  reveal  itself ;  but  a  living  body  is  of  necessity  an  organ¬ 
ized  one;  and  what  is  organization  but  the  connection  of  parts 
in  and  for  a  whole,  so  that  each  part  is  at  once  end  and  means? 
This  is  no  discovery  of  criticism;  it  is  a  necessity  of  the  human 
mind;  and  all  nations  have  felt  and  obeyed  it,  in  the  invention 
of  metre  and  measured  sounds  as  the  vehicle  and  inwlucrum  1 
of  poetry,  itself  a  fellow-growth  from  the  same  life,  even  as  the 
bark  is  to  the  tree. 

No  work  of  true  genius  dares  want  its  appropriate  form, 
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neither  indeed  is  there  any  danger  of  this.  As  it  must  not,  so 
genius  cannot,  be  lawless;  for  it  is  even  this  that  constitutes 
it  genius  —  the  power  of  acting  creatively  under  laws  of  its 
own  origination.  How  then  comes  it  that  not  only  single  Zoili, 1 
but  whole  nations,  have  combined  in  unhesitating  condemna¬ 
tion  of  our  great  dramatist,  as  a  sort  of  African  nature,  rich  in 
beautiful  monsters,  —  as  a  wild  heath  where  islands  of  fertility 
look  the  greener  from  the  surrounding  waste,  —  where  the  love¬ 
liest  plants  now  shine  out  among  unsightly  weeds,  and  now  are 
choked  by  their  parasitic  growth,  so  intertwined  that  we  cannot 
disentangle  the  weed  without  snapping  the  flower?  In  this 
statement  I  had  no  reference  to  the  vulgar  abuse  of  Voltaire, 
save  as  far  as  his  charges  are  coincident  with  the  decisions  of 
Shakespeare’s  own  commentators  and  (so  they  would  tell  you) 
almost  idolatrous  admirers.  The  true  ground  of  the  mistake 
lies  in  the  confounding  mechanical  regularity  with  organic 
form.  The  form  is  mechanic,  when  on  any  given  material  we 
impress  a  predetermined  form,  not  necessarily  arising  out  of 
the  properties  of  the  material,  —  as  when  to  a  mass  of  wet  clay 
we  give  whatever  shape  we  wish  it  to  retain  when  hardened. 
The  organic  form,  on  the  other  hand,  is  innate;  it  shapes,  as  it 
develops,  itself  from  within,  and  the  fulness  of  its  development 
is  one  and  the  same  with  the  perfection  of  its  outward  form. 
Such  as  the  life  is,  such  is  the  form.  Nature,  the  prime  genial 
artist,  inexhaustible  in  diverse  powers,  is  equally  inexhaustible 
in  forms;  each  exterior  is  the  physiognomy  of  the  being  within, 
—  its  true  image,  reflected  and  thrown  out  from  the  concave 
mirror;  and  even  such  is  the  appropriate  excellence  of  her 
chosen  poet,  of  our  own  Shakespeare,  —  himself  a  nature  hu¬ 
manized,  a  genial  understanding  directing  self-consciously  a 
power  and  an  implicit  wisdom  deeper  even  than  our  conscious¬ 
ness. 

I  greatly  dislike  “beauties”  and  selections  in  general;  but  as 
proof  positive  of  his  unrivalled  excellence,  I  should  like  to  try 
Shakespeare  by  this  criterion.  Make  out  your  amplest  cata¬ 
logue  of  all  the  human  faculties,  as  reason  or  the  moral  law,  the 
will,  the  feeling  of  the  coincidence  of  the  two  (a  feeling  sui 
generis  et  demonstratio  demonstrationum 2)  called  the  conscience, 

1  Critics.  *  Unique,  and  proof  of  proofs. 
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the  understanding  or  prudence,  wit,  fancy,  imagination,  judg¬ 
ment,  and  then  of  the.objects  on  which  these  are  to  be  employed, 
as  the  beauties,  the  terrors,  and  the  seeming  caprices  of  nature, 
the  realities  and  the  capabilities  —  that  is,  the  actual  and  the 
ideal  —  of  the  human  mind,  conceived  as  an  individual  or  as  a 
social  being,  as  in  innocence  or  in  guilt,  in  a  play-paradise  or  in 
a  war- field  of  temptation;  —  and  then  compare  with  Shake¬ 
speare  under  each  of  these  heads  all  or  any  of  the  writers  in 
prose  and  verse  that  have  ever  lived!  Who,  that  is  competent 
to  judge,  doubts  the  result?  And  ask  your  own  hearts  —  ask 
your  own  common  sense  —  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  this 
man  being  —  I  say  not  the  “drunken  savage”  of  that  wretched 
sciolist 1  whom  Frenchmen,  to  their  shame,  have  honoured 
before  their  elder  and  better  worthies  —  but  the  anomalous, 
the  wild,  the  irregular,  genius  of  our  daily  criticism!  What! 
are  we  to  have  miracles  in  sport?  Or,  I  speak  reverently, 
does  God  choose  idiots  by  whom  to  convey  divine  truths  to 
man? 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SHAKESPEARE’S  DRAMAS 

.  .  .  The  stage  in  Shakespeare’s  time  was  a  naked  room  with  a 
blanket  for  a  curtain,  but  he  made  it  a  field  for  monarchs. 
That  law  of  unity  which  has  its  foundations,  not  in  the  facti¬ 
tious  necessity  of  custom,  but  in  nature  itself,  the  unity  of  feel¬ 
ing,  is  everywhere  and  at  all  times  observed  by  Shakespeare  in 
his  plays.  Read  Romeo  and  Juliet,  —  all  is  youth  and  spring; 
youth  with  its  follies,  its  virtues,  its  precipitancies;  spring  with 
its  odours,  its  flowers,  and  its  transiency;  it  is  one  and  the  same 
feeling  that  commences,  goes  through,  and  ends  the  play.  The 
old  men,  the  Capulets  and  the  Montagues,  are  not  common  old 
men;  they  have  an  eagerness,  a  heartiness,  a  vehemence,  the 
effect  of  spring;  with  Romeo,  his  change  of  passion,  his  sudden 
marriage,  and  his  rash  death,  are  all  the  effects  of  youth;  whilst 
in  Juliet  love  has  all  that  is  tender  and  melancholy  in  the  night¬ 
ingale,  all  that  is  voluptuous  in  the  rose,  with  whatever  is  sweet 
in  the  freshness  of  spring;  but  it  ends  with  a  long  deep  sigh  like 
the  last  breeze  of  the  Italian  evening.  This  unity  of  feeling  and 
character  pervades  every  drama  of  Shakespeare. 

1  Voltaire. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  his  plays  are  distinguished  from  those  of 
all  other  dramatic  poets  by  the  following  characteristics:  — 

1 .  Expectation  in  preference  to  surprise.  It  is  like  the  true 
reading  of  the  passage,  “  God  said,  Let  there  be  light;  and  there 
was  light,”  —  not,  “there  was  light.”  As  the  feeling  with  which 
we  startle  at  a  shooting  star  compared  with  that  of  watching 
the  sunrise  at  the  pre-established  moment,  such  and  so  low  is 
surprise  compared  with  expectation. 

2.  Signal  adherence  to  the  great  law  of  nature,  that  all  op¬ 
posites  tend  to  attract  and  temper  each  other.  Passion  in 
Shakespeare  generally  displays  libertinism,  but  involves  moral¬ 
ity;  and  if  there  are  exceptions  to  this,  they  are  —  independ¬ 
ently  of  their  intrinsic  value  —  all  of  them  indicative  of  indi¬ 
vidual  character,  and,  like  the  farewell  admonitions  of  a  parent, 
have  an  end  beyond  the  parental  relation.  Thus  the  Countess’s 
beautiful  precepts  to  Bertram,1  by  elevating  her  character, 
raise  that  of  Helena  her  favourite,  and  soften  down  the  point  in 
her  which  Shakespeare  does  not  mean  us  not  to  see,  but  to  see 
and  to  forgive,  and  at  length  to  justify.  And  so  it  is  in  Polonius, 
who  is  the  personified  memory  of  wisdom  no  longer  actually 
possessed.  This  admirable  character  is  always  misrepresented 
on  the  stage.  Shakespeare  never  intended  to  exhibit  him  as  a 
buffoon;  for  although  it  was  natural  that  Hamlet  —  a  young 
man  of  fire  and  genius,  detesting  formality,  and  disliking 
Polonius  on  political  grounds,  as  imagining  that  he  had  as¬ 
sisted  his  uncle  in  his  usurpation  —  should  express  himself 
satirically,  yet  this  must  not  be  taken  as  exactly  the  poet’s  con¬ 
ception  of  him.  In  Polonius  a  certain  induration  of  character 
had  arisen  from  long  habits  of  business;  but  take  his  advice  to 
Laertes,  and  Ophelia’s  reverence  for  his  memory,  and  we  shall 
see  that  he  was  meant  to  be  represented  as  a  statesman  some¬ 
what  past  his  faculties,  —  his  recollections  of  life  all  full  of  wis¬ 
dom,  and  showing  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  whilst  what 
immediately  takes  place  before  him,  and  escapes  from  him, 
is  indicative  of  weakness.  But  as  in  Homer  all  the  deities  are 
in  armour,  even  Venus,  so  in  Shakespeare  all  the  characters  are 
strong.  Hence  real  folly  and  dulness  are  made  by  him  the  vehi¬ 
cles  of  wisdom.  There  is  no  difficulty  for  one  being  a  fool  to 

1  All's  Well,  i,  i,  70-79. 
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imitate  a  fool;  but  to  be,  remain,  and  speak  like  a  wise  man  and 
a  great  wit,  and  yet  so  as  to  give  a  vivid  representation  of  a 
veritable  fool,  hie  labor ,  hoc  opus  est.1  A  drunken  constable  is 
not  uncommon,  nor  hard  to  draw;  but  see  and  examine  what 
goes  to  make  up  a  Dogberry.2 

3.  Keeping  at  all  times  in  the  high  road  of  life.  Shakespeare 
has  no  innocent  adulteries,  no  interesting  incests,  no  virtuous 
vice;  he  never  renders  that  amiable  which  religion  and  reason 
alike  teach  us  to  detest,  or  clothes  impurity  in  the  garb  of 
virtue,  like  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  the  Kotzebues  3  of  the 
day.  Shakespeare’s  fathers  are  roused  by  ingratitude,  his 
husbands  stung  by  unfaithfulness;  in  him,  in  short,  the  affec¬ 
tions  are  wounded  in  those  points  in  which  all  may  —  nay, 
must  —  feel.  Let  the  morality  of  Shakespeare  be  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  writers  of  his  own  or  the  succeeding  age,  or  of 
those  of  the  present  day,  who  boast  their  superiority  in  this 
respect.  No  one  can  dispute  that  the  result  of  such  a  compari¬ 
son  is  altogether  in  favour  of  Shakespeare;  even  the  letters  of 
women  of  high  rank  in  his  age  were  often  coarser  than  his 
writings.  If  he  occasionally  disgusts  a  keen  sense  of  delicacy, 
he  never  injures  the  mind;  he  neither  excites  nor  flatters  pas¬ 
sion,  in  order  to  degrade  the  subject  of  it;  he  does  not  use  the 
faulty  thing  for  a  faulty  purpose,  nor  carries  on  warfare  against 
virtue  by  causing  wickedness  to  appear  as  no  wickedness, 
through  the  medium  of  a  morbid  sympathy  with  the  unfortu¬ 
nate.  In  Shakespeare  vice  never  walks  as  in  twilight;  nothing 
is  purposely  out  of  place;  he  inverts  not  the  order  of  nature  and 
propriety,  —  does  not  make  every  magistrate  a  drunkard  or 
glutton,  nor  every  poor  man  meek,  humane,  and  temperate; 
he  has  no  benevolent  butchers,  or  sentimental  rat-catchers. 

4.  Independence  of  the  dramatic  interest  on  the  plot.  The 
interest  in  the  plot  is  always  in  fact  on  account  of  the  charac¬ 
ters,  not  vice  versa,  as  in  almost  all  other  writers;  the  plot  is  a 
mere  canvas  and  no  more.  Hence  arises  the  true  justification 
of  the  same  stratagem  being  used  in  regard  to  Benedick  and 
Beatrice,  - —  the  vanity  in  each  being  alike.  Take  away  from 
the  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  all  that  which  is  not  indispensa- 


1  “This  is  the  task,  this  the  toil.”  (Vergil.)  2  In  Much  Ado. 

1  Kotzebue  was  a  sensational  German  dramatist  of  the  late  eighteenth  century 
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ble  to  the  plot,  either  as  having  little  to  do  with  it,  or,  at  best, 
like  Dogberry  and  his  comrades,  forced  into  the  service,  when 
any  other  less  ingeniously  absurd  watchmen  and  night- 
constables  would  have  answered  the  mere  necessities  of  the 
action,  —  take  away  Benedick,  Beatrice,  Dogberry,  and  the 
reaction  of  the  former  on  the  character  of  Hero,  —  and  what 
will  remain?  In  other  writers  the  main  agent  of  the  plot  is 
always  the  prominent  character;  in  Shakespeare  it  is  so,  or  is 
not  so,  as  the  character  is  in  itself  calculated,  or  not  calculated, 
to  form  the  plot.  Don  John  is  the  mainspring  of  the  plot  of  this 
play,  but  he  is  merely  shown  and  then  withdrawn. 

5.  Independence  of  the  interest  on  the  story  as  the  ground¬ 
work  of  the  plot.  Hence  Shakespeare  never  took  the  trouble 
of  inventing  stories.  It  was  enough  for  him  to  select,  from  those 
that  had  been  already  invented  or  recorded,  such  as  had  one 
or  other,  or  both,  of  two  recommendations,  —  namely,  suit¬ 
ableness  to  his  particular  purpose,  and  their  being  parts  of 
popular  tradition,  —  names  of  which  we  had  often  heard,  and 
of  their  fortunes,  and  as  to  which  all  we  wanted  was,  to  see  the 
man  himself.  So  it  is  just  the  man  himself,  the  Lear,  the  Shy- 
lock,  the  Richard,  that  Shakespeare  makes  us  for  the  first  time 
acquainted  with.  Omit  the  first  scene  in  Lear,  and  yet  every¬ 
thing  will  remain;  so  the  first  and  second  scenes  in  The  Mer¬ 
chant  of  Venice.  Indeed  it  is  universally  true. 

6.  Interfusion  of  the  lyrical  —  that  which  in  its  very  essence 
is  poetic— not  only  with  the  dramatic,  as  in  the  plays  of  Metas- 
tasio,1  where  at  the  end  of  the  scene  comes  the  aria  as  the  exit 
speech  of  the  character,  but  also  in  and  through  the  dramatic. 
Songs  in  Shakespeare  are  introduced  as  songs  only,  just  as  songs 
are  in  real  life,  beautifully  as  some  of  them  are  characteristic  of 
the  person  who  has  sung  or  called  for  them,  as  Desdemona  s 
“Willow,”  and  Ophelia’s  wild  snatches,  and  the  sweet  carolings 
in  As  You  Like  It.  But  the  whole  of  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  is  one  continued  specimen  of  the  dramatized  lyrical. 
And  observe  how  exquisitely  the  dramatic  of  Hotspur 

Marry,  and  I ’m  glad  on’t  with  all  my  heart; 

I  ’d  rather  be  a  kitten  and  cry  mew,  etc.  — 

melts  awav  into  the  lyric  of  Mortimer:  — 

1  An  Italian  poet  (1698-1782). 
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I  understand  thy  looks;  that  pretty  Welsh 

Which  thou  pour’st  down  from  these  swelling  heavens 

I  am  too  perfect  in,  etc. 

(r  Henry  IV,  Act  hi,  Scene  i.) 

7.  The  characters  of  the  dramatis  persona 1,  like  those  in  real 
life,  are  to  be  inferred  by  the  reader;  they  are  not  told  to  him. 
And  it  is  well  worth  remarking  that  Shakespeare’s  characters, 
like  those  in  real  life,  are  very  commonly  misunderstood,  and 
almost  always  understood  by  different  persons  in  different 
ways.  The  causes  are  the  same  in  either  case.  If  you  take  only 
what  the  friends  of  the  character  say,  you  may  be  deceived,  and 
still  more  so  if  that  which  his  enemies  say;  nay,  even  the  char¬ 
acter  himself  sees  himself  through  the  medium  of  his  character, 
and  not  exactly  as  he  is.  Take  all  together,  not  omitting  a 
shrewd  hint  from  the  clown  or  the  fool,  and  perhaps  your  im¬ 
pression  will  be  right;  and  you  may  know  whether  you  have  in 
fact  discovered  the  poet’s  own  idea,  by  all  the  speeches  re¬ 
ceiving  light  from  it,  and  attesting  its  reality  by  reflecting  it. 

Lastly,  in  Shakespeare  the  heterogeneous  is  united,  as  it  is 
in  nature.  You  must  not  suppose  a  pressure  or  passion  always 
acting  on  or  in  the  character;  passion  in  Shakespeare  is  that  by 
which  the  individual  is  distinguished  from  others,  not  that 
which  makes  a  different  kind  of  him.  Shakespeare  followed  the 
main  march  of  the  human  affections.  He  entered  into  no 
analysis  of  the  passions  or  faiths  of  men,  but  assured  himself 
that  such  and  such  passions  and  faiths  were  grounded  in  our 
common  nature,  and  not  in  the  mere  accidents  of  ignorance  or 
disease.  This  is  an  important  consideration,  and  constitutes 
our  Shakespeare  the  morning  star,  the  guide  and  the  pioneer,  of 
true  philosophy. 

HAMLET 

The  seeming  inconsistencies  in  the  conduct  and  character  of 
Hamlet  have  long  exercised  the  conjectural  ingenuity  of  critics; 
and,  as  we  are  always  loth  to  suppose  that  the  cause  of  defec¬ 
tive  apprehension  is  in  ourselves,  the  mystery  has  been  too 
commonly  explained  by  the  very  easy  process  of  setting  it  down 
as  in  fa>ct  inexplicable,  and  by  resolving  the  phenomenon  into 
a  misgrowth  or  lusus  of  the  capricious  and  irregular  genius  of 
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Shakespeare.  The  shallow  and  stupid  arrogance  of  these  vulgar 
and  indolent  decisions  I  would  fain  do  my  best  to  expose.  I 
believe  the  character  of  Hamlet  may  be  traced  to  Shakespeare’s 
deep  and  accurate  science  in  mental  philosophy.  Indeed,  that 
this  character  must  have  some  connection  with  the  common 
fundamental  laws  of  our  nature  may  be  assumed  from  the  fact 
that  Hamlet  has  been  the  darling  of  every  country  in  which  the 
literature  of  England  has  been  fostered.  In  order  to  under¬ 
stand  him,  it  is  essential  that  we  should  reflect  on  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  our  own  minds.  Man  is  distinguished  from  the  brute 
animals  in  proportion  as  thought  prevails  over  sense;  but  in  the 
healthy  processes  of  the  mind,  a  balance  is  constantly  main¬ 
tained  between  the  impressions  from  outward  objects  and  the 
inward  operations  of  the  intellect;  for  if  there  be  an  over¬ 
balance  in  the  contemplative  faculty,  man  thereby  becomes  the 
creature  of  mere  meditation,  and  loses  his  natural  power  of 
action.  Now  one  of  Shakespeare’s  modes  of  creating  characters 
is  to  conceive  any  one  intellectual  or  moral  faculty  in  morbid 
excess,  and  then  to  place  himself,  Shakespeare,  thus  mutilated 
or  diseased,  under  given  circumstances.  In  Hamlet  he  seems  to 
have  wished  to  exemplify  the  moral  necessity  of  a  due  balance 
between  our  attention  to  the  objects  of  our  senses,  and  our  medi¬ 
tation  on  the  workings  of  our  minds,  —  an  equilibrium  between 
the  real  and  the  imaginary  worlds.  In  Hamlet  this  balance  is 
disturbed:  his  thoughts,  and  the  images  of  his  fancy,  are  far 
more  vivid  than  his  actual  perceptions,  and  his  very  percep¬ 
tions,  instantly  passing  through  the  medium  of  his  contempla¬ 
tions,  acquire,  as  they  pass,  a  form  and  a  colour  not  naturally 
their  own.  Hence  we  see  a  great  —  an  almost  enormous  —  in¬ 
tellectual  activity,  and  a  proportionate  aversion  to  real  action, 
consequent  upon  it,  with  all  its  symptoms  and  accompanying 
qualities.  This  character  Shakespeare  places  in  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  obliged  to  act  on  the  spur  of  the  moment; 
Hamlet  is  brave  and  careless  of  death,  but  he  vacillates  from 
sensibility,  and  procrastinates  from  thought,  and  loses  the  power 
of  action  in  the  energy  of  resolve.  Thus  it  is  that  this  tragedy 
presents  a  direct  contrast  to  that  of  Macbeth;  the  one  proceeds 
with  the  utmost  slowness,  the  other  with  a  crowded  and  breath¬ 
less  rapidity. 
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The  effect  of  this  overbalance  of  the  imaginative  power  is 
beautifully  illustrated  in  the  everlasting  broodings  and  su¬ 
perfluous  activities  of  Hamlet’s  mind,  which,  unseated  from 
its  healthy  relation,  is  constantly  occupied  with  the  world 
within,  and  abstracted  from  the  world  without,  —  giving  sub¬ 
stance  to  shadows,  and  throwing  a  mist  over  all  commonplace 
actualities.  It  is  the  nature  of  thought  to  be  indefinite;  definite¬ 
ness  belongs  to  external  imagery  alone.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
sense  of  sublimity  arises,  not  from  the  sight  of  an  outward 
object,  but  from  the  beholder’s  reflection  upon  it,  —  not  from 
the  sensuous  impression,  but  from  the  imaginative  reflex.  Few 
have  seen  a  celebrated  waterfall  without  feeling  something  akin 
to  disappointment;  it  is  only  subsequently  that  the  image 
comes  back  full  into  the  mind,  and  brings  with  it  a  train  of 
grand  or  beautiful  associations.  Hamlet  feels  this;  his  senses 
are  in  a  state  of  trance,  and  he  looks  upon  external  things  as 
hieroglyphics.  His  soliloquy  — 

O  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt!  etc. — 

springs  from  that  craving  after  the  indefinite  —  for  that  which 
is  not  —  which  most  easily  besets  men  of  genius;  and  the  self- 
delusion  common  to  this  temper  of  mind  is  finely  exemplified 
in  the  character  which  Hamlet  gives  of  himself : 

It  cannot  be 

But  I  am  pigeon-liver ’d,  and  lack  gall 
To  make  oppression  bitter. 

He  mistakes  the  seeing  his  chains  for  the  breaking  them,  delays 
action  till  action  is  of  no  use,  and  dies  the  victim  of  mere  cir¬ 
cumstance  and  accident.1 

1  With  this  compare  a  remark  recorded  in  the  Table  Talk  of  Coleridge:  “[Hamlet]  does 
not  want  courage,  skill,  will,  or  opportunity;  but  every  incident  sets  him  thinking;  and  it 
is  curious,  and  at  the  same  time  strictly  natural,  that  Hamlet,  who  all  the  play  seems 
reason  itself,  should  be  impelled  at  last  by  mere  accident  to  effect  his  object.  I  have 
a  smack  of  Hamlet  myself,  if  I  may  say  so.” 

Compare  also,  for  the  further  illustration  of  Coleridge’s  whole  doctrine  as  to  Shake¬ 
speare,  a  passage  in  Collier’s  notes  of  the  seventh  lecture  in  his  course  on  Shakespeare 
and  Milton  (1811-12): 

“  Shakespeare  knew  the  human  mind,  and  its  most  minute  and  intimate  workings, 
and  he  never  introduces  a  word  or  a  thought  in  vain  or  out  of  place.  If  we  do  not  under¬ 
stand  him,  it  is  our  fault  or  the  fault  of  copyists  or  typographers;  but  study,  and  the 
possession  of  some  small  stock  of  the  knowledge  by  which  he  worked,  will  enable  us  often 
to  detect  and  explain  his  meaning.  He  never  wrote  at  random,  or  hit  upon  points  of 
character  and  conduct  by  chance;  and  the  smallest  fragment  of  his  mind  not  unfre- 
quently  gives  a  clue  to  a  most  perfect,  regular,  and  consistent  whole.” 
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ON  THE  TRAGEDIES  OF  SHAKESPEARE 

CONSIDERED  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THEIR  FITNESS  FOR  STAGE 

REPRESENTATION 

l8l2 

[This  early  example  of  Lamb’s  dramatic  criticism  appeared  in  No.  4 
of  Leigh  Hunt’s  journal  The  Reflector.  The  paper  opens  with  a  criticism  of 
the  tomb  of  Garrick  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a  denial  of  the  right  of  the 
actor  to  a  position  of  honour  comparable  to  that  of  the  dramatist.] 

...  It  may  seem  a  paradox,  but  I  cannot  help  being  of  the 
opinion  that  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  are  less  calculated  for 
performance  on  a  stage  than  those  of  almost  any  other  drama¬ 
tist  whatever.  Their  distinguishing  excellence  is  a  reason  that 
they  should  be  so;  there  is  so  much  in  them  which  comes  not 
under  the  province  of  acting,  with  which  eye  and  tone  and  ges¬ 
ture  have  nothing  to  do. 

The  glory  of  the  scenic  art  is  to  personate  passion,  and  the 
turns  of  passion;  and  the  more  coarse  and  palpable  the  pas¬ 
sion  is,  the  more  hold,  upon  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  spectators 
the  performer  obviously  possesses.  For  this  reason  scolding 
scenes,  scenes  where  two  persons  talk  themselves  into  a  fit  of 
fury,  and  then  in  a  surprising  manner  talk  themselves  out  of 
it  again,  have  always  been  the  most  popular  upon  our  stage. 
And  the  reason  is  plain,  —  because  the  spectators  are  here 
most  palpably  appealed  to;  they  are  the  proper  judges  in  this 
war  of  words,  they  are  the  legitimate  ring  that  should  be  formed 
round  such  “intellectual  prize-fighters.”  Talking  is  the  direct 
object  of  the  imitation  here.  But  in  all  the  best  dramas,  and  in 
Shakespeare  above  all,  how  obvious  it  is  that  the  form  of  speak¬ 
ing,  whether  it  be  in  soliloquy  or  dialogue,  is  only  a  medium  — 
and  often  a  highly  artificial  one  —  for  putting  the  reader  or 
spectator  into  possession  of  that  knowledge  of  the  inner  struc- 
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ture  and  workings  of  mind  in  a  character,  which  he  could  other¬ 
wise  never  have  arrived  at  in  that  form  of  composition  by  any 
gift  short  of  intuition.  We  do  here  as  we  do  with  novels  written 
in  the  epistolary  form.  How  many  improprieties,  perfect  sole¬ 
cisms  in  letter- writing,  do  we  put  up  with  in  Clarissa  f  and  other 
books,  for  the  sake  of  the  delight  which  that  form  upon  the 
whole  gives  us! 

But  the  practice  of  stage  representation  reduces  every  thing 
to  a  controversy  of  elocution.  Every  character,  from  the  bois¬ 
terous  blasphemings  of  Bajazet 2  to  the  shrinking  timidity  of 
womanhood,  must  play  the  orator.  The  love  dialogues  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  those  silver-sweet  sounds  of  lovers’  tongues 
by  night;  the  more  intimate  and  sacred  sweetness  of  nuptial  col¬ 
loquy  between  an  Othello  or  a  Posthumus  with  their  married 
wives;  all  those  delicacies  which  are  so  delightful  in  the  reading, 
as  when  we  read  of  those  youthful  dalliances  in  Paradise  — 

As  beseem’d 

Fair  couple  link’d  in  happy  nuptial  league 
Alone; 

—  by  the  inherent  fault  of  stage  representation,  how  are  these 
things  sullied  and  turned  from  their  very  nature  by  being  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  large  assembly;  when  such  speeches  as  Imogen  ad¬ 
dresses  to  her  lord  come  drawling  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  hired 
actress,  whose  courtship,  though  nominally  addressed  to  the 
personated  Posthumus,  is  manifestly  aimed  at  the  spectators, 
who  are  to  judge  of  her  endearments  and  her  returns  of  love! 

The  character  of  Hamlet  is  perhaps  that  by  which,  since  the 
days  of  Betterton,  a  succession  of  popular  performers  have  had 
the  greatest  ambition  to  distinguish  themselves.  The  length  of 
the  part  may  be  one  of  their  reasons.  But  for  the  character 
itself,  we  find  it  in  a  play,  and  therefore  we  judge  it  a  fit  subject 
of  dramatic  representation.  The  play  itself  abounds  in  max¬ 
ims  and  reflections  beyond  any  other,  and  therefore  we  con¬ 
sider  it  as  a  proper  vehicle  for  conveying  moral  instruction. 
But  Hamlet  himself  —  what  does  he  suffer  meanwhile  by  being 
dragged  forth  as  a  public  schoolmaster,  to  give  lectures  to  the 
crowd !  Why,  nine  parts  in  ten  of  what  Hamlet  does  are  trans- 

1  Richardson’s  Clarissa  Harlowc,  1748.  1  In  Marlowe’s  Tamburlaine. 
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actions  between  himself  and  his  moral  sense;  they  are  the  effu¬ 
sions  of  his  solitary  musings,  which  he  retires  to  holes  and 
corners  and  the  most  sequestered  parts  of  the  palace  to  pour 
forth;  or  rather,  they  are  the  silent  meditations  with  which  his 
bosom  is  bursting,  reduced  to  words  for  the  sake  of  the  reader, 
who  must  else  remain  ignorant  of  what  is  passing  there.  These 
profound  sorrows,  these  light- and- noise- abhorring  ruminations, 
which  the  tongue  scarce  dares  utter  to  deaf  walls  and  chambers, 
how  can  they  be  represented  by  a  gesticulating  actor,  who 
comes  and  mouths  them  out  before  an  audience,  making  four 
hundred  people  his  confidants  at  once?  I  say  not  that  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  actor  so  to  do;  he  must  pronounce  them  ore  rotundo;1 
he  must  accompany  them  with  his  eye ;  he  must  insinuate  them 
into  his  auditory  by  some  trick  of  eye,  tone,  or  gesture,  —  or  he 
fails.  He  must  be  thinking  all  the  while  of  his  appearance,  be¬ 
cause  he  knows  that  all  the  while  the  spectators  are  judging  of 
it.  And  tins  is  the  way  to  represent  the  shy,  negligent,  retiring 
Hamlet!  .  .  . 

Among  the  distinguishing  features  of  that  wonderful  char¬ 
acter,  one  of  the  most  interesting  (yet  painful)  is  that  soreness 
of  mind  which  makes  him  treat  the  intrusions  of  Polonius  with 
harshness,  and  that  asperity  which  he  puts  on  in  his  inter¬ 
views  with  Ophelia.  These  tokens  of  an  unhinged  mind  (if  they 
be  not  mixed  in  the  latter  case  with  a  profound  artifice  of  love, 
to  alienate  Ophelia  by  affected  discourtesies,  so  to  prepare  her 
mind  for  the  breaking  off  of  that  loving  intercourse  which  can 
no  longer  find  a  place  amidst  business  so  serious  as  that  which 
he  has  to  do)  are  parts  of  his  character,  which  to  reconcile  with 
our  admiration  of  Hamlet,  the  most  patient  consideration  of  his 
situation  is  no  more  than  necessary;  they  are  what  we  forgive 
afterwards,  and  explain  by  the  whole  of  his  character,  but  at 
the  time  they  are  harsh  and  unpleasant.  Yet  such  is  the  actor’s 
necessity  of  giving  strong  blows  to  the  audience,  that  I  have 
never  seen  a  player  in  this  character  who  did  not  exaggerate  and 
strain  to  the  utmost  these  ambiguous  features,  —  these  tempo¬ 
rary  deformities  in  the  character.  They  make  him  express  a 
vulgar  scorn  at  Polonius  which  utterly  degrades  his  gentility, 
and  which  no  explanation  can  render  palatable;  they  make  him 

1  Sonorously. 
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show  contempt  and  curl  up  the  nose  at  Ophelia’s  father,  —  con¬ 
tempt  in  its  very  grossest  and  most  hateful  form;  but  they  get 
applause  by  it,  —  it  is  natural,  people  say;  that  is,  the  words 
are  scornful,  and  the  actor  expresses  scorn,  and  that  they  can 
judge  of;  but  why  so  much  scorn,  and  of  that  sort,  they  never 
think  of  asking. 

So  to  Ophelia.  All  the  Hamlets  that  I  have  ever  seen  rant 
and  rave  at  her  as  if  she  had  committed  some  great  crime,  and 
the  audience  are  highly  pleased,  because  the  words  of  the  part 
are  satirical,  and  they  are  enforced  by  the  strongest  expression 
of  satirical  indignation  of  which  the  face  and  voice  are  capable. 
But  then,  whether  Hamlet  is  likely  to  have  put  on  such  brutal 
appearances  to  a  lady  whom  he  loved  so  dearly,  is  never  thought 
on.  The  truth  is  that  in  all  such  deep  affections  as  had  sub¬ 
sisted  between  Hamlet  and  Ophelia,  there  is  a  stock  of  supere¬ 
rogatory  love  (if  I  may  venture  to  use  the  expression),  which  in 
any  great  grief  of  heart,  especially  where  that  which  preys  upon 
the  mind  cannot  be  communicated,  confers  a  kind  of  indulgence 
upon  the  grieved  party  to  express  itself,  even  to  its  heart’s 
dearest  object,  in  the  language  of  a  temporary  alienation; 
but  it  is  not  alienation,  —  it  is  a  distraction  purely,  and  so  it 
always  makes  itself  to  be  felt  by  that  object;  it  is  not  anger, 
but  grief  assuming  the  appearance  of  anger,  —  love  awkwardly 
counterfeiting  hate,  as  sweet  countenances  when  they  try  to 
frown;  but  such  sternness  and  fierce  disgust  as  Hamlet  is  made 
to  show  is  no  counterfeit,  but  the  real  face  of  absolute  aversion 
—  of  irreconcilable  alienation.  It  may  be  said  he  puts  on  the 
madman;  but  then  he  should  only  so  far  put  on  this  counterfeit 
lunacy  as  his  own  real  distraction  will  give  him  leave,  that 
is,  incompletely,  imperfectly,  not  in  that  confirmed,  practiced 
way,  like  a  master  of  his  art,  or  as  Dame  Quickly  would  say, 
“like  one  of  those  harlotry  players.”  .  .  . 

We  have  seen  the  part  of  Richard  [the  Third]  lately  produce 
great  fame  to  an  actor 1  by  his  manner  of  playing  it,  and  it  lets 
us  into  the  secret  of  acting,  and  of  popular  judgments  of  Shake¬ 
speare  derived  from  acting.  Not  one  of  the  spectators  who  have 
witnessed  Mr.  C.’s  exertions  in  that  part  but  has  come  away 
with  a  proper  conviction  that  Richard  is  a  very  wicked  man, 

1  G.  F,  Cooke. 
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and  kills  little  children  in  their  beds,  with  something  like  the 
pleasure  which  the  giants  and  ogres  in  children’s  books  are 
represented  to  have  taken  in  that  practice;  moreover,  that  he  is 
very  close  and  shrewd,  and  devilish  cunning,  for  you  could  see 
that  by  his  eye.  But  is,  in  fact,  this  the  impression  we  have  in 
reading  the  Richard  of  Shakespeare?  Do  we  feel  anything  like 
disgust,  as  we  do  at  that  butcher-like  representation  of  him  that 
passes  for  him  on  the  stage?  A  horror  at  his  crimes  blends  with 
the  effect  that  we  feel;  but  how  is  it  qualified,  how  is  it  carried 
off,  by  the  rich  intellect  which  he  displays,  —  his  resources,  his 
wit,  his  buoyant  spirits,  his  vast  knowledge  and  insight  into 
characters,  the  poetry  of  his  part,  —  not  an  atom  of  all  which  is 
made  perceivable  in  Mr.  C.’s  way  of  acting  it.  Nothing  but  his 
crimes,  his  actions,  is  visible;  they  are  prominent  and  staring. 
The  murderer  stands  out;  but  where  is  the  lofty  genius,  the  man 
of  vast  capacity,  —  the  profound,  the  witty,  accomplished 
Richard? 

The  truth  is,  the  characters  of  Shakespeare  are  so  much  the 
objects  of  meditation  rather  than  of  interest  or  curiosity  as  to 
their  actions,  that  while  we  are  reading  any  of  his  great  crim¬ 
inal  characters  —  Macbeth,  Richard,  even  Iago  —  we  think 
not  so  much  of  the  crimes  which  they  commit  as  of  the 
ambition,  the  aspiring  spirit,  the  intellectual  activity,  which 
prompts  them  to  overleap  these  moral  fences.  .  .  .  But  when  we 
see  these  things  represented,  the  acts  which  they  do  are  com¬ 
paratively  everything,  their  impulses  nothing.  The  state  of 
sublime  emotion  into  which  we  are  elevated  by  those  images  of 
night  and  horror  which  Macbeth  is  made  to  utter,  that  solemn 
prelude  with  which  he  entertains  the  time  till  the  bell  shall 
strike  which  is  to  call  him  to  murder  Duncan,  —  when  we  no 
longer  read  it  in  a  book,  when  we  have  given  up  that  vantage- 
ground  of  abstraction  which  reading  possesses  over  seeing,  and 
come  to  see  a  man  in  his  bodily  shape  before  our  eyes  actually 
preparing  to  commit  a  murder,  if  the  acting  be  true  and  im¬ 
pressive,  as  I  have  witnessed  it  in  Mr .  K - ’s 1  performance  of 

that  part,  the  painful  anxiety  about  the  act,  the  natural  longing 
to  prevent  it  while  it  yet  seems  unperpetrated,  the  too  close¬ 
pressing  semblance  of  reality,  give  a  pain  and  an  uneasiness 

1  Kemble. 
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which  totally  destroy  all  the  delight  which  the  words  in  the 
book  convey,  where  the  deed  doing  never  presses  upon  us  with 
the  painful  sense  of  presence:  it  rather  seems  to  belong  to 
history,  —  to  something  past  and  inevitable,  if  it  has  anything 
to  do  with  time  at  all.  The  sublime  images,  the  poetry  alone,  is 
that  which  is  present  to  our  minds  in  the  reading. 

So  to  see  Lear  acted,  —  to  see  an  old  man  tottering  about  the 
stage  with  a  walking-stick,  turned  out  of  doors  by  his  daughters 
in  a  rainy  night,  has  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  painful  and  dis¬ 
gusting.  We  want  to  take  him  into  shelter  and  relieve  him. 
That  is  all  the  feeling  which  the  acting  of  Lear  ever  produced  in 
me.  But  the  Lear  of  Shakespeare  cannot  be  acted.  The  con¬ 
temptible  machinery  by  which  they  mimic  the  storm  which  he 
goes  out  in,  is  not  more  inadequate  to  represent  the  horrors 
of  the  real  elements,  than  any  actor  can  be  to  represent  Lear: 
they  might  more  easily  propose  to  personate  the  Satan  of 
Milton  upon  a  stage,  or  one  of  Michael  Angelo’s  terrible  figures. 
The  greatness  of  Lear  is  not  in  corporal  dimension,  but  in  in¬ 
tellectual;  the  explosions  of  his  passion  are  terrible  as  a  volcano; 
they  are  storms  turning  up  and  disclosing  to  the  bottom  that 
sea,  his  mind,  with  all  its  vast  riches.  It  is  his  mind  which  is 
laid  bare.  This  case  of  flesh  and  blood  seems  too  insignificant 
to  be  thought  on,  —  even  as  he  himself  neglects  it.  On  the  stage 
we  see  nothing  but  corporal  infirmities  and  weakness,  the  im¬ 
potence  of  rage;  while  we  read  it,  we  see  not  Lear,  but  we  are 
Lear:  we  are  in  his  mind,  we  are  sustained  by  a  grandeur  which 
baffles  the  malice  of  daughters  and  storms.  In  the  aberrations 
of  his  reason  we  discover  a  mighty  irregular  power  of  reasoning, 
immethodized  from  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  but  exerting 
its  powers,  as  the  wind  blows  where  it  listeth,  at  will  upon  the 
corruptions  and  abuses  of  mankind.  What  have  looks,  or  tones, 
to  do  with  that  sublime  identification  of  his  age  with  that  of  the 
heavens  themselves,  when,  in  his  reproaches  to  them  for  con¬ 
niving  at  the  injustice  of  his  children,  he  reminds  them  that 
“  they  themselves  are  old  ”?  What  gesture  shall  we  appropriate 
to  this?  What  has  the  voice  or  the  eye  to  do  with  such  things? 
But  the  play  is  beyond  all  art,  as  the  tamperings  with  it  show; 
it  is  too  hard  and  stony;  it  must  have  love-scenes,  and  a  happy 
ending.  It  is  not  enough  that  Cordelia  is  a  daughter:  she  must 
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shine  as  a  lover  too.  Tate  has  put  his  hook  in  the  nostrils  of 
this  leviathan,1  for  Garrick  and  his  followers,  the  show-men  of 
the  scene,  to  draw  the  mighty  beast  about  more  easily.  A  happy 
ending!  — as  if  the  living  martyrdom  that  Lear  had  gone 
through,  the  flaying  of  his  feelings  alive,  did  not  make  a  fair 
dismissal  from  the  stage  of  life  the  only  decorous  thing  for  him. 
If  he  is  to  live  and  be  happy  after,  if  he  could  sustain  this 
world’s  burden  after,  why  all  this  pudder  and  preparation,  — 
why  torment  us  with  all  this  unnecessary  sympathy?  As  if  the 
childish  pleasure  of  getting  his  gilt  robes  and  sceptre  again 
could  tempt  him  to  act  over  again  his  misused  station !  —  as  if, 
at  his  years  and  with  his  experience,  anything  was  left  but  to 
die! 

Lear  is  essentially  impossible  to  be  represented  on  a  stage. 
But  how  many  dramatic  personages  are  there  in  Shakespeare 
which,  though  more  tractable  and  feasible  (if  I  may  so  speak) 
than  Lear,  yet  from  some  circumstance,  some  adjunct  to  their 
character,  are  improper  to  be  shown  to  our  bodily  eye!  Othello, 
for  instance.  Nothing  can  be  more  soothing,  more  flattering  to 
the  nobler  parts  of  our  natures,  than  to  read  of  a  young  Vene¬ 
tian  lady  of  highest  extraction,  through  the  force  of  love  and 
from  a  sense  of  merit  in  him  whom  she  loved,  laying  aside  every 
consideration  of  kindred  and  country  and  colour,  and  wedding 
with  a  “coal-black  Moor”  (for  such  he  is  represented,  in  the 
imperfect  state  of  knowledge  respecting  foreign  countries  in 
those  days,  compared  with  our  own,  or  in  compliance  with  pop¬ 
ular  notions,  though  the  Moors  are  now  well  enough  known 
to  be  by  many  shades  less  unworthy  of  a  white  woman’s  fancy) ; 
— it  is  the  perfect  triumph  of  virtue  over  accidents,  of  the  im¬ 
agination  over  the  senses.  She  sees  Othello’s  colour  in  his  mind. 
But  upon  the  stage,  when  the  imagination  is  no  longer  the  rul¬ 
ing  faculty,  but  we  are  left  to  our  poor  unassisted  senses,  I  ap¬ 
peal  to  every  one  that  has  seen  Othello  played,  whether  he  did 
not,  on  the  contrary,  sink  Othello’s  mind  in  his  colour,  — 
whether  he  did  not  find  something  extremely  revolting  in  the 
courtship  and  wedded  caresses  of  Othello  and  Desdemona, 
and  whether  the  actual  sight  of  the  thing  did  not  overweigh  all 

1  Tate  altered  Lear,  in  the  late  seventeenth  century,  and  his  version  held  the  stage 
'or  a  century  and  a  half. 
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that  beautiful  compromise  which  we  make  in  reading.  And  the 
reason  it  should  do  so  is  obvious,  —  because  there  is  just  so 
much  reality  presented  to  our  senses  as  to  give  a  perception  of 
disagreement,  with  not  enough  of  belief  in  the  internal  mo¬ 
tives  —  all  that  which  is  unseen  —  to  overpower  and  reconcile 
the  first  and  obvious  prejudices.1  What  we  see  upon  a  stage  is 
body  and  bodily  action;  what  we  are  conscious  of  in  reading  is 
almost  exclusively  the  mind  and  its  movements;  and  this  I 
think  may  sufficiently  account  for  the  very  different  sort  of  de¬ 
light  with  which  the  same  play  so  often  affects  us  in  the  reading 
and  the  seeing.  .  .  . 

Is  The  Tempest  of  Shakespeare  at  all  a  lit  subject  for  stage 
representation?  It  is  one  thing  to  read  of  an  enchanter,  and  to 
believe  the  wondrous  tale  while  we  are  reading  it;  but  to  have 
a  conjurer  brought  before  us  in  his  conjuring-gown,  with  his 
spirits  about  him,  which  none  but  himself  and  some  hundred  of 
favoured  spectators  before  the  curtain  are  supposed  to  see,  in¬ 
volves  such  a  quantity  of  the  hateful  incredible  that  all  our 
reverence  for  the  author  cannot  hinder  us  from  perceiving  such 
gross  attempts  upon  the  senses  to  be  in  the  highest  degree 
childish  and  inefficient.  Spirits  and  fairies  cannot  be  repre¬ 
sented;  they  cannot  even  be  painted;  they  can  only  be  believed. 
But  the  elaborate  and  anxious  provision  of  scenery,  which  the 
luxury  of  the  age  demands,  in  these  cases  works  a  quite  con¬ 
trary  effect  to  what  is  intended.  That  which  in  comedy,  or 
plays  of  familiar  life,  adds  so  much  to  the  life  of  the  imitation, 
in  plays  which  appeal  to  the  higher  faculties  positively  destroys 
the  illusion  which  it  is  introduced  to  aid.  A  parlour  or  a  draw¬ 
ing-room  —  a  library  opening  into  a  garden  —  a  garden  with  an 
alcove  in  it  —  a  street,  or  the  piazza  of  Covent  Garden,  does 
well  enough  in  a  scene;  we  are  content  to  give  as  much  credit 
to  it  as  it  demands,  or  rather,  we  think  little  about  it,  —  it  is 
little  more  than  reading  at  the  top  of  a  page,  “  Scene,  a  garden 

1  The  error  of  supposing  that,  because  Othello’s  colour  does  not  offend  us  in  the 
reading,  it  should  also  not  offend  us  in  the  seeing,  is  just  such  a  fallacy  as  supposing  that 
an  Adam  and  Eve  in  a  picture  shall  affect  us  just  as  they  do  in  the  poem.  But  in  the 
poem  we  for  a  while  have  Paradisaical  senses  given  us,  which  vanish  when  we  see  a  man 
and  his  wife  without  clothes  in  the  picture.  The  painters  themselves  feel  this,  as  is 
apparent  by  the  awkward  shifts  they  have  recourse  to,  to  make  them  look  not  quite 
naked,  —  by  a  sort  of  prophetic  anachronism  antedating  the  invention  of  fig-leaves.  So 
in  the  reading  of  the  play  we  see  with  Desdemona's  eyes;  in  the  seeing  of  it  we  are  torced 
tv-  look  with  our  own.  [Lamb's  noted 
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we  do  not  imagine  ourselves  there,  but  we  readily  admit  the 
imitation  of  familiar  objects.  But  to  think  by  the  help  of 
painted  trees  and  caverns,  which  we  know  to  be  painted,  to 
transport  our  minds  to  Prospero  and  his  island  and  his  lonely 
cell,1  or  by  the  aid  of  a  fiddle  dexterously  thrown  in,  in  the 
interval  of  speaking,  to  make  us  believe  that  we  hear  those 
supernatural  noises  of  which  the  isle  was  full,  —  the  Orrery 
Lecturer  at  the  Haymarket  might  as  well  hope,  by  his  musical 
glasses  cleverly  stationed  out  of  sight  behind  his  apparatus,  to 
make  us  believe  that  we  do  indeed  hear  the  crystal  spheres  ring 
out  that  chime  which,  if  it  were  to  enwrap  our  fancy  long, 
Milton  thinks, 

Time  would  run  back  and  fetch  the  age  of  gold, 

And  speckled  Vanity 
Would  sicken  soon  and  die, 

And  leprous  sin  would  melt  from  earthly  mould; 

Yea,  Hell  itself  would  pass  away, 

And  leave  its  dolorous  mansions  to  the  peering  day. 

The  garden  of  Eden,  with  our  first  parents  in  it,  is  not  more 
impossible  to  be  shown  on  a  stage  than  the  Enchanted  Isle, 
with  its  no  less  interesting  and  innocent  first  settlers. 

The  subject  of  scenery  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  the 
dresses,  which  are  so  anxiously  attended  to  on  our  stage.  I 
remember  the  last  time  I  saw  Macbeth  played,  the  discrepancy 
I  felt  at  the  changes  of  garment  which  he  varied,  the  shif tings 
and  reshiftings,  like  a  Romish  priest  at  mass.  The  luxury  of 
stage  improvements,  and  the  importunity  of  the  public  eye, 
require  this.  The  coronation  robe  of  the  Scottish  monarch  was 
fairly  a  counterpart  to  that  which  our  King  wears  when  he  goes 
to  the  Parliament  House,  just  so  full  and  cumbersome,  and  set 
out  with  ermine  and  pearls.  And  if  things  must  be  represented, 
I  see  not  what  to  find  fault  with  in  this.  But  in  reading,  what 
robe  are  we  conscious  of?  Some  dim  images  of  royalty  —  a 
crown  and  sceptre  —  may  float  before  our  eyes;  but  who  shall 
describe  the  fashion  of  it?  Do  we  see  in  our  mind’s  eye  what 

1  It  will  be  said  these  things  are  done  in  pictures.  But  pictures  and  scenes  are  very 
different  things.  Painting  is  a  world  of  itself,  but  in  scene-painting  there  is  the  attempt 
to  deceive;  and  there  is  the  discordancy,  never  to  be  got  over,  between  painted  scene* 
and  real  people.  [Lamb’s  note.] 
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Webb  or  any  other  robe-maker  could  pattern?  This  is  the  inev¬ 
itable  consequence  of  imitating  everything,  to  make  all  things 
natural.  Whereas  the  reading  of  a  tragedy  is  a  fine  abstraction. 
It  presents  to  the  fancy  just  so  much  of  external  appearances 
as  to  make  us  feel  that  we  are  among  flesh  and  blood,  while  by 
far  the  greater  and  better  part  of  our  imagination  is  employed 
upon  the  thoughts  and  internal  machinery  of  the  character. 
But  in  acting,  scenery,  dress,  the  most  contemptible  things, 
call  upon  us  to  judge  of  their  naturalness.  .  .  . 


CHRIST’S  HOSPITAL  FIVE  AND  THIRTY  YEARS 

AGO 

1820 

[Published  in  the  November  number  of  the  London  Magazine,  with  the 
signature  ‘  ‘  Elia.  ’  ’  In  the  opening  paragraph  Lamb  refers  to  an  earlier  essay 
on  the  subject,  “  Recollections  of  Christ’s  Hospital,”  which  he  had  pub¬ 
lished  in  his  own  name.  He  now  assumes  in  part  the  character  and  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  boy  Coleridge,  who  had  no  friends  in  London.  Christ’s  Hos¬ 
pital  was  an  endowed  charity  school;  Lamb  entered  it  at  the  age  of  seven 
and  a  half,  Coleridge  (at  the  same  time)  at  the  age  of  ten.] 

In  Mr.  Lamb’s  “Works,”  published  a  year  or  two  since,  I 
find  a  magnificent  eulogy  on  my  old  school,  such  as  it  was,  or 
now  appears  to  him  to  have  been,  between  the  years  1782  and 
1789.  It  happens,  very  oddly,  that  my  own  standing  at  Christ’s 
was  nearly  corresponding  with  his;  and,  with  all  gratitude  to 
him  for  his  enthusiasm  for  the  cloisters,  I  think  he  has  con¬ 
trived  to  bring  together  whatever  can  be  said  in  praise  of  them, 
dropping  all  the  other  side  of  the  argument  most  ingeniously. 

I  remember  L.  at  school;  and  can  well  recollect  that  he  had 
some  peculiar  advantages,  which  I  and  others  of  his  school¬ 
fellows  had  not.  His  friends  lived  in  town,  and  were  near  at 
hand;  and  he  had  the  privilege  of  going  to  see  them,  almost  as 
often  as  he  wished,  through  some  invidious  distinction,  which 
was  denied  to  us.  The  present  worthy  sub-treasurer  to  the 
Inner  Temple  can  explain  how  that  happened.  He  had  his  tea 
and  hot  rolls  in  a  morning,  while  we  were  battening  upon  our 
quarter  of  a  penny  loaf  —  our  crug  —  moistened  with  attenu- 
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ated  small  beer,  in  wooden  piggins,  smacking  of  the  pitched 
leathern  jack  it  was  poured  from.  Our  Monday’s  milk  porritch, 
blue  and  tasteless,  and  the  pease  soup  of  Saturday,  coarse  and 
choking,  were  enriched  for  him  with  a  slice  of  “extraordinary 
bread  and  butter,”  from  the  hot-loaf  of  the  Temple.  The  Wed¬ 
nesday’s  mess  of  millet,  somewhat  less  repugnant  (we  had  three 
banyan  to  four  meat  days  in  the  week)  was  endeared  to  his 
palate  with  a  lump  of  double-refined,  and  a  smack  of  ginger  (to 
make  it  go  down  the  more  glibly)  or  the  fragrant  cinnamon. 
In  lieu  of  our  half -pickled  Sundays,  or  quite  fresh  boiled  beef  on 
Thursdays  (strong  as  caro  equina1),  with  detestable  marigolds 
floating  in  the  pail  to  poison  the  broth  —  our  scanty  mutton 
crags  on  Fridays — and  rather  more  savoury,  but  grudging,  por¬ 
tions  of  the  same  flesh,  rotten-roasted  or  rare,  on  the  Tuesdays 
(the  only  dish  which  excited  our  appetites,  and  disappointed  our 
stomachs,  in  almost  equal  proportion)  —  he  had  his  hot  plate 
of  roast  veal,  or  the  more  tempting  griskin  (exotics  unknown  to 
our  palates),  cooked  in  the  paternal  kitchen  (a  great  thing), 
and  brought  him  daily  by  his  maid  or  aunt!  I  remember  the 
good  old  relative  (in  whom  love  forbade  pride)  squatting  down 
upon  some  odd  stone  in  a  by-nook  of  the  cloisters,  disclosing 
the  viands  (of  higher  regale  than  those  cates  which  the  ravens 
ministered  to  the  Tishbite) ;  and  the  contending  passions  of  L. 
at  the  unfolding.  There  was  love  for  the  bringer;  shame  for  the 
thing  brought,  and  the  manner  of  its  bringing;  sympathy  for 
those  who  were  too  many  to  share  in  it;  and,  at  top  of  all, 
hunger  (eldest,  strongest  of  the  passions!)  predominant,  break¬ 
ing  down  the  stony  fences  of  shame,  and  awkwardness,  and  a 
troubling  over-consciousness. 

I  was  a  poor  friendless  boy.  My  parents,  and  those  who 
should  care  for  me,  were  far  away.  Those  few  acquaintances 
of  theirs,  which  they  could  reckon  upon  being  kind  to  me  in  the 
great  city,  after  a  little  forced  notice,  which  they  had  the  grace 
to  take  of  me  on  my  first  arrival  in  town,  soon  grew  tired  of  my 
holiday  visits.  They  seemed  to  them  to  recur  too  often,  though 
I  thought  them  few  enough;  and,  one  after  another,  they  all 
failed  me,  and  I  felt  myself  alone  among  six  hundred  playmates. 

O  the  cruelty  of  separating  a  poor  lad  from  his  early  home- 
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stead!  The  yearnings  which  I  used  to  have  towards  it  in  those 
unfledged  years!  How,  in  my  dreams,  would  my  native  town 
(far  in  the  west)  come  back,  with  its  church,  and  trees,  and 
faces!  How  I  would  wake  weeping,  and  in  the  anguish  of  my 
heart  exclaim  upon  sweet  Caine  in  Wiltshire! 

To  this  late  hour  of  my  life,  I  trace  impressions  left  by  the 
recollection  of  those  friendless  holidays.  The  long  warm  days 
of  summer  never  return  but  they  bring  with  them  a  gloom  from 
the  haunting  memory  of  those  whole-day-leaves,  when,  by  some 
strange  arrangement,  we  were  turned  out,  for  the  live-long  day, 
upon  our  own  hands,  whether  we  had  friends  to  go  to,  or  none. 
I  remember  those  bathing  excursions  to  the  New  River,  which 
L.  recalls  with  such  relish,  better,  I  think,  than  he  can  for 
he  was  a  home-seeking  lad,  and  did  not  much  care  for  such 
water-pastimes: — how  merrily  we  would  sally  forth  into  the 
fields;  and  strip  under  the  first  warmth  of  the  sun;  and  wanton 
like  young  dace  in  the  streams;  getting  us  appetites  for  noon, 
which  those  of  us  that  were  penniless  (our  scanty  morning  crust 
long  since  exhausted)  had  not  the  means  of  allaying  —  while 
the  cattle,  and  the  birds,  and  the  fishes,  were  at  feed  about  us, 
and  we  had  nothing  to  satisfy  our  cravings  —  the  very  beauty 
of  the  day,  and  the  exercise  of  the  pastime,  and  the  sense  of 
liberty,  setting  a  keener  edge  upon  them!  — How  faint  and 
languid,  finally  we  would  return,  towards  nightfall,  to  our  de¬ 
sired  morsel,  half-rejoicing,  half-reluctant,  that  the  hours  of  our 
uneasy  liberty  had  expired! 

It  was  worse  in  the  days  of  winter,  to  go  prowling  about  the 
streets  objectless  —  shivering  at  cold  windows  of  print-shops, 
to  extract  a  little  amusement;  or  haply,  as  a  last  resort,  in 
the  hope  of  a  little  novelty,  to  pay  a  fifty- times  repeated  visit 
(where  our  individual  faces  should  be  as  well  known  to  the 
warden  as  those  of  his  own  charges)  to  the  Lions  in  the  Tower 
—  to  whose  levee,  by  courtesy  immemorial,  we  had  a  prescrip¬ 
tive  title  to  admission. 

L.’s  governor  (so  we  called  the  patron  who  presented 1  us  to 
the  foundation)  lived  in  a  manner  under  his  paternal  roof.  Any 
complaint  which  he  had  to  make  was  sure  of  being  attended  to. 
This  was  understood  at  Christ’s,  and  was  an  effectual  screen  to 

1  Appointed. 
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him  against  the  severity  of  masters,  or  worse  tyranny  of  the 
monitors.  The  oppressions  of  these  young  brutes  are  heart- 
sickening  to  call  to  recollection.  I  have  been  called  out  of  my 
bed,  and  waked  for  the  purpose,  in  the  coldest  winter  nights 
—  and  this  not  once,  but  night  after  night  —  in  my  shirt,  to 
receive  the  discipline  of  a  leathern  thong,  with  eleven  other 
sufferers,  because  it  pleased  my  callow  overseer,  when  there  had 
been  any  talking  heard  after  we  were  gone  to  bed,  to  make  the 
six  last  beds  in  the  dormitory,  where  the  youngest  children  of  us 
slept,  answerable  for  an  offence  they  neither  dared  to  commit 
nor  had  the  power  to  hinder.  The  same  execrable  tyranny 
drove  the  younger  part  of  us  from  the  fires,  when  our  feet  were 
perishing  with  snow;  and  under  the  crudest  penalties,  forbade 
the  indulgence  of  a  drink  of  water,  when  we  lay  in  sleepless 
summer  nights,  fevered  with  the  season  and  the  day’s  sports. 

There  was  one  H - — /  who,  I  learned,  in  after  days,  was 

seen  expiating  some  maturer  offence  in  the  hulks.  (Do  I  flatter 
myself  in  fancying  that  this  might  be  the  planter  of  that  name, 
who  suffered  —  at  Nevis,  I  think,  or  St.  Kitts,  —  some  few 
years  since?  My  friend  Tobin  was  the  benevolent  instru¬ 
ment  of  bringing  him  to  the  gallows.)  This  petty  Nero  actually 
branded  a  boy,  who  had  offended  him,  with  a  red-hot  iron;  and 
nearly  starved  forty  of  us,  with  exacting  contributions,  to  the 
one  half  of  our  bread,  to  pamper  a  young  ass,  which,  incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  with  the  connivance  of  the  nurse’s  daughter  (a 
young  flame  of  his)  he  had  contrived  to  smuggle  in,  and  keep 
upon  the  leads  of  the  ward,  as  they  called  our  dormitories.  This 
game  went  on  for  better  than  a  week,  till  the  foolish  beast,  not 
able  to  fare  well  but  he  must  cry  roast  meat  —  happier  than 
Caligula’s  minion,2  could  he  have  kept  his  own  counsel  —  but, 
foolisher,  alas !  than  any  of  his  species  in  the  fables  —  waxing 
fat,  and  kicking,  in  the  fulness  of  bread,  one  unlucky  minute 
would  needs  proclaim  his  good  fortune  to  the  world  below;  and, 
laying  out  his  simple  throat,  blew  such  a  ram’s  horn  blast,  as 
(toppling  down  the  walls  of  his  own  Jericho)  set  concealment 
any  longer  at  defiance.  The  client  was  dismissed,  with  certain 
attentions,  to  Smithfield;  but  I  never  understood  that  the 


1  Hodges.  (These  names  were  supplied  by  Lamb  in  a  manuscript  key.) 

2  A  horse  which  Caligula  made  chief  consul. 
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patron  underwent  any  censure  on  the  occasion.  This  was  in  the 
stewardship  of  L.’s  admired  Perry. 

Under  the  same  facile  administration,  can  L.  have  forgotten 
the  cool  impunity  with  which  the  nurses  used  to  carry  away 
openly,  in  open  platters,  for  their  own  tables,  one  out  of  two 
of  every  hot  joint,  which  the  careful  matron  had  been  seeing 
scrupulously  weighed  out  for  our  dinners?  These  things  were 
daily  practised  in  that  magnificent  apartment,  which  L.  (grown 
connoisseur  since,  we  presume)  praises  so  highly  for  the  grand 
paintings  “by  Verrio,  and  others,”  with  which  it  is  “hung 
round  and  adorned.”  But  the  sight  of  sleek,  well-fed  blue-coat 
boys  in  pictures  was,  at  that  time,  I  believe,  little  consolatory 
to  him,  or  us,  the  living  ones,  who  saw  the  better  part  of  our 
provisions  carried  away  before  our  faces  by  harpies,  and  our¬ 
selves  reduced  (with  the  Trojan  in  the  hall  of  Dido) 

To  feed  our  mind  with  idle  portraiture. 

L.  has  recorded  the  repugnance  of  the  school  to  gags  or  the 
fat  of  fresh  beef  boiled;  and  sets  it  down  to  some  superstition. 
But  these  unctuous  morsels  are  never  grateful  to  young  palates 
(children  are  universally  fat-haters)  and  in  strong,  coarse, 
boiled  meats,  unsalted,  are  detestable.  A  gag-eater  in  our  time 
was  equivalent  to  a  ghoul,  and  held  in  equal  detestation. 
- suffered  under  the  imputation. 

—  ’Twas  said 
He  ate  strange  flesh. 

He  was  observed,  after  dinner,  carefully  to  gather  up  the 
remnants  left  at  his  table  (not  many,  nor  very  choice  fragments, 
you  may  credit  me)  —  and,  in  an  especial  manner,  these  dis¬ 
reputable  morsels,  which  he  would  convey  away,  and  secretly 
stow  in  the  settle  that  stood  at  his  bedside.  None  saw  when  he 
ate  them.  It  was  rumoured  that  he  privately  devoured  them  in 
the  night.  He  was  watched,  but  no  traces  of  such  midnight 
practices  were  discoverable.  Some  reported  that,  on  leave-days, 
he  had  been  seen  to  carry  out  of  the  bounds  a  large  blue  check 
handkerchief,  full  of  something.  This  then  must  be  the  accursed 
thing.  Conjecture  next  was  at  work  to  imagine  how  he  could 
dispose  of  it.  Some  said  he  sold  it  to  the  beggars.  This  belief 
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generally  prevailed.  He  went  about  moping.  None  spake  to 
him.  No  one  would  play  with  him.  He  was  excommunicated; 
put  out  of  the  pale  of  the  school.  He  was  too  powerful  a  boy  to 
be  beaten,  but  he  underwent  every  mode  of  that  negative  pun¬ 
ishment,  which  is  more  grievous  than  many  stripes.  Still  he 
persevered.  At  length  he  was  observed  by  two  of  his  school¬ 
fellows,  who  were  determined  to  get  at  the  secret,  and  had 
traced  him  one  leave-day  for  that  purpose,  to  enter  a  large  worn- 
out  building,  such  as  there  exist  specimens  of  in  Chancery  Lane, 
which  are  let  out  to  various  scales  of  pauperism,  with  open  door 
and  a  common  staircase.  After  him  they  silently  slunk  in,  and 
followed  by  stealth  up  four  flights,  and  saw  him  tap  at  a  poor 
wicket,  which  was  opened  by  an  aged  woman,  meanly  clad. 
Suspicion  was  now  ripened  into  certainty.  The  informers  had 
secured  their  victim.  They  had  him  in  their  toils.  Accusation 
was  formally  preferred,  and  retribution  most  signal  was  looked 
for.  Mr.  Hathaway,  the  then  steward  (for  this  happened  a  little 
after  my  time),  with  that  patient  sagacity  which  tempered  all 
his  conduct,  determined  to  investigate  the  matter,  before  he 
proceeded  to  sentence.  The  result  was,  that  the  supposed 
mendicants,  the  receivers  or  purchasers  of  the  mysterious 

scraps,  turned  out  to  be  the  parents  of - ,  an  honest  couple 

come  to  decay,  —  whom  this  seasonable  supply  had,  in  all 
probability,  saved  from  mendicancy;  and  that  this  young  stork, 
at  the  expense  of  his  own  good  name,  had  all  this  while  been 
only  feeding  the  old  birds!  —  The  governors  on  this  occasion, 
much  to  their  honour,  voted  a  present  relief  to  the  family  of 

- ,  and  presented  him  with  a  silver  medal.  The  lesson 

which  the  steward  read  upon  rash  judgment,  on  the  occasion 

of  publicly  delivering  the  medal  to - ,  I  believe,  would 

not  be  lost  upon  his  auditory.  —  I  had  left  school  then,  but  I 

well  remember - .  He  was  a  tall,  shambling  youth,  with 

a  cast  in  his  eye,  not  at  all  calculated  to  conciliate  hostile  preju¬ 
dices.  I  have  since  seen  him  carrying  a  baker’s  basket.  I  think 
I  heard  he  did  not  do  quite  so  well  by  himself  as  he  had  done 
by  the  old  folks.  .  .  . 

First  Grecian1  of  my  time  was  Lancelot  Pepys  Stevens, 

1  The  Grecians  were  picked  scholars  selected  for  recommendation  to  the  University 
tnd  the  Church. 
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kindest  of  boys  and  men,  since  Co-grammar-master  (and  in¬ 
separable  companion)  with  Dr.  T - e.1  What  an  edifying 

spectacle  did  this  brace  of  friends  present  to  those  who  remem¬ 
bered  the  anti-socialities  of  their  predecessors!  —  You  never 
met  the  one  by  chance  in  the  street  without  a  wonder,  which 
was  quickly  dissipated  by  the  almost  immediate  sub-appear¬ 
ance  of  the  other.  Generally  arm  in  arm,  these  kindly  coadju¬ 
tors  lightened  for  each  other  the  toilsome  duties  of  their  pro¬ 
fession,  and  when,  in  advanced  age,  one  found  it  convenient 
to  retire,  the  other  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  it  suited 
him  to  lay  down  the  fasces  2  also.  Oh,  it  is  pleasant,  as  it  is 
rare,  to  find  the  same  arm  linked  in  yours  at  forty,  which 
at  thirteen  helped  it  to  turn  over  the  Cicero  De  Amicitia,  or 
some  tale  of  Antique  Friendship,  which  the  young  heart  even 
then  was  burning  to  anticipate!  —  Co- Grecian  with  S.  was 
Th— — ,3  who  has  since  executed  with  ability  various  diplo¬ 
matic  functions  at  the  Northern  courts.  Th -  was  a  tall, 

dark,  saturnine  youth,  sparing  of  speech,  with  raven  locks.  — 
Thomas  Fanshaw  Middleton  followed  him  (now  Bishop  of 
Calcutta),  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman  in  his  teens.  He  has  the 
reputation  of  an  excellent  critic;  and  is  author  (besides  the 
Country  Spectator)  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Greek  Article,  against 
Sharpe.  M.  is  said  to  bear  his  mitre  high  in  India,  where  the 
regni  novitas 4  (I  dare  say)  sufficiently  justifies  the  bearing.  A 
humility  quite  as  primitive  as  that  of  Jewel  or  Hooker  6  might 
not  be  exactly  fitted  to  impress  the  minds  of  those  Anglo- 
Asiatic  diocesans  with  a  reverence  for  home  institutions,  and 
the  church  which  those  fathers  watered.  The  manners  of  M. 
at  school,  though  firm,  were  mild  and  unassuming.  —  Next  to 
M.  (if  not  senior  to  him)  was  Richards,  author  of  the  “Abo¬ 
riginal  Britons,”  the  most  spirited  of  the  Oxford  Prize  Poems; 

a  pale,  studious  Grecian.  —  Then  followed  poor  S - ,  ill- 

fated  M - !  6  of  these  the  Muse  is  silent. 

Finding  some  of  Edward’s  race 
Unhappy,  pass  their  annals  by.7 

2  Trollope.  2  Symbol  of  office.  3  Thornton. 

c  Newness  of  the  reign.  (Vergil.)  6  A  bishop  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

6  The  key  notes:  “  Scott,  died  in  Bedlam  ”  [the  insane  asylum];  “  Maunder,  dismissed 
School.  ” 

3  Adapted  from  a  poem  of  Prior’s. 
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Come  back  into  memory,  like  as  thou  wert  in  the  dayspring 
of  thy  fancies,  with  hope  like  a  fiery  column  before  thee  —  the 
dark  pillar  not  yet  turned  —  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  — 
Logician,  Metaphysician,  Bard!  —  How  have  I  seen  the  casual 
passer  through  the  Cloisters  stand  still,  entranced  with  admira¬ 
tion  (while  he  weighed  the  disproportion  between  the  speech 
and  the  garb  of  the  young  Mirandola 1),  to  hear  thee  unfold,  in 
thy  deep  and  sweet  intonations,  the  mysteries  of  Jamblichus 
or  Plotinus  2  (for  even  in  those  years  thou  waxedst  not  pale  at 
such  philosophic  draughts),  or  reciting  Homer  in  his  Greek, 
or  Pindar  —  while  the  walls  of  the  old  Grey  Friars  re¬ 
echoed  to  the  accents  of  the  inspired  charity-boy  I  Many  were 
the  “wit-combats”  (to  dally  awhile  with  the  words  of  old 
Fuller)  between  him  and  C.  V.  Le  G - ,3  “which  two  I  be¬ 

hold  like  a  Spanish  great  galleon,  and  an  English  man-of-war; 
Master  Coleridge,  like  the  former,  was  built  far  higher  in  learn¬ 
ing,  solid,  but  slow  in  his  performances.  C.  V.  L.,  with  the 
English  man-of-war,  lesser  in  bulk,  but  lighter  in  sailing,  could 
turn  with  all  tides,  tack  about,  and  take  advantage  of  all 
winds,  by  the  quickness  of  his  wit  and  invention.”  4 

Nor  shalt  thou,  their  compeer,  be  quickly  forgotten,  Allen, 
w'ith  the  cordial  smile,  and  still  more  cordial  laugh,  with  which 
thou  wert  wont  to  make  the  old  Cloisters  shake,  in  thy  cogni¬ 
tion  of  some  poignant  jest  of  theirs;  or  the  anticipation  of  some 
more  material,  and,  peradventure,  practical  one,  of  thine  own. 
Extinct  are  those  smiles,  with  that  beautiful  countenance,  with 
which  (for  thou  wert  the  Nireus  formosus  5  of  the  school),  in  the 
days  of  thy  maturer  waggery,  thou  didst  disarm  the  wrath  of 
infuriated  town-damsel,  who,  incensed  by  provoking  pinch, 
turning  tigress-like  round,  suddenly  converted  by  thy  angel- 

look,  exchanged  the  half-formed  terrible  “bl - ”  for  a 

gentler  greeting  —  “Bless  thy  handsome  face!” 

Next  follow  two  who  ought  to  be  now  alive,  and  the  friends 
of  Elia  —  the  junior  Le  G -  and  F - ,6  who,  impelled, 

1  Pico  Mirandola  was  a  leading  Italian  philosopher  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

2  “  Neo-platonist  ”  philosophers  of  the  fourth  and  third  centuries. 

3  Le  Grice. 

4  Adapted  from  Fuller’s  account  of  the  conversations  of  Ben  Jonson  and  Shake* 
speare. 

5  Beautiful  Nireus  (a  character  in  the  Iliad). 

•  Favelle. 
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the  former  by  a  roving  temper,  the  latter  by  too  quick  a  sense 
of  neglect  —  ill  capable  of  enduring  the  slights  poor  sizars 1  are 
sometimes  subject  to  in  our  seats  of  learning  —  exchanged  their 
Alma  Mater  for  the  camp;  perishing,  one  by  climate,  and  one 
on  the  plains  of  Salamanca:  — Le  G — — ,  sanguine,  volatile, 

sweet-natured;  F - ,  dogged,  faithful,  an ticipative  of  insult, 

warm-hearted,  with  something  of  the  old  Roman  height  about 
him. 

Fine,  frank-hearted  Fr - ,  the  present  Master  of  Hertford, 

with  Marmaduke  T - ,2  mildest  of  missionaries  —  and  both 

my  good  friends  still  —  close  the  catalogue  of  Grecians  in  my 
time. 


MACKERY  END,  IN  HERTFORDSHIRE 

1821 

[Published  in  the  July  number  of  the  London  Magazine.  “Bridget 
Elia  ”  is  Lamb’s  sister  Mary.  The  other  names  (Bruton,  Gladman,  Field) 
are  real  ones,  and  the  Mackery  End  farmhouse  was  the  home  of  Lamb’s 
grandmother’s  sister,  Mrs.  Gladman.] 

Bridget  Elia  has  been  my  housekeeper  for  many  a  long 
year.  I  have  obligations  to  Bridget,  extending  beyond  the 
period  of  memory.  We  house  together,  old  bachelor  and  maid, 
in  a  sort  of  double  singleness;  with  such  tolerable  comfort,  upon 
the  whole,  that  I,  for  one,  find  in  myself  no  sort  of  disposition 
to  go  out  upon  the  mountains,  with  the  rash  king’s  offspring,3 
to  bewail  my  celibacy.  We  agree  pretty  well  in  our  tastes 
and  habits  —  yet  so  as  “with  a  difference.”  We  are  generally 
in  harmony,  with  occasional  bickerings  —  as  it  should  be 
among  near  relations.  Our  sympathies  are  rather  understood 
than  expressed;  and  once,  upon  my  dissembling  a  tone  in  my 
voice  more  kind  than  ordinary,  my  cousin  burst  into  tears,  and 
complained  that  I  was  altered.  We  are  both  great  readers  in 
different  directions.  While  I  am  hanging  over  (for  the  thou¬ 
sandth  time)  some  passage  in  old  Burton,  or  one  of  his  strange 
contemporaries,  she  is  abstracted  in  some  modern  tale  or 

1  Poor  students,  of  whom  some  menial  labor  was  expected. 

1  Thompson.  8  Jephthah’s  daughter;  see  Judges  n:  38. 
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adventure,  whereof  our  common  reading-table  is  daily  fed  with 
assiduously  fresh  supplies.  Narrative  teases  me.  I  have  little 
concern  in  the  progress  of  events.  She  must  have  a  story  — 
well,  ill,  or  indifferently  told  —  so  there  be  life  stirring  in  it,  and 
plenty  of  good  or  evil  accidents.  The  fluctuations  of  fortune 
in  fiction  —  and  almost  in  real  life  —  have  ceased  to  interest, 
or  operate  but  dully  upon  me.  Out-of-the-way  humours  and 
opinions  —  heads  with  some  diverting  twist  in  them  —  the 
oddities  of  authorship  please  me  most.  My  cousin  has  a  native 
disrelish  of  anything  that  sounds  odd  or  bizarre.  Nothing  goes 
down  with  her,  that  is  quaint,  irregular,  or  out  of  the  road  of 
common  sympathy.  She  “holds  Nature  more  clever.”  I  can 
pardon  her  blindness  to  the  beautiful  obliquities  of  the  Religio 
Medici,1  but  she  must  apologize  to  me  for  certain  disrespectful 
insinuations,  which  she  has  been  pleased  to  throw  out  latterly, 
touching  the  intellectuals  of  a  dear  favourite  of  mine,  of  the 
last  century  but  one  —  the  thrice  noble,  chaste,  and  virtuous, 
but  again  somewhat  fantastical  and  original-brain’d,  generous 
Margaret  Newcastle.2 

It  has  been  the  lot  of  my  cousin,  oftener  perhaps  than  I  could 
have  wished,  to  have  had  for  her  associates  and  mine,  free¬ 
thinkers —  leaders  and  disciples  of  novel  philosophies  and 
systems;  but  she  neither  wrangles  with,  nor  accepts,  their 
opinions.  That  which  was  good  and  venerable  to  her,  when  a 
child,  retains  its  authority  over  her  mind  still.  She  never 
juggles  or  plays  tricks  with  her  understanding. 

We  are  both  of  us  inclined  to  be  a  little  too  positive;  and  I 
have  observed  the  result  of  our  disputes  to  be  almost  uniformly 
this  —  that  in  matters  of  fact,  dates,  and  circumstances,  it 
turns  out  that  I  was  in  the  right,  and  my  cousin  in  the  wrong. 
But  where  we  have  differed  upon  moral  points,  —  upon  some¬ 
thing  proper  to  be  done,  or  let  alone,  —  whatever  heat  of  oppo¬ 
sition,  or  steadiness  of  conviction,  I  set  out  with,  I  am  sure 
always,  in  the  long  run,  to  be  brought  over  to  her  way  of 
thinking. 

I  must  touch  upon  the  foibles  of  my  kinswoman  with  a  gentle 
hand,  for  Bridget  does  not  like  to  be  told  of  her  faults.  She 


1  By  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (see  page  159). 

*  The  Duchess  of  Newcastle  (died  1674);  see  page  85. 
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hath  an  awkward  trick  (to  say  no  worse  of  it)  of  reading  in 
company :  at  which  times  she  will  answer  yes  or  no  to  a  question 
without  fully  understanding  its  purport  —  which  is  provoking, 
and  derogatory  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  dignity  of  the  putter 
of  the  said  question.  Her  presence  of  mind  is  equal  to  the  most 
pressing  trials  of  life,  but  will  sometimes  desert  her  upon  trifling 
occasions.  When  the  purpose  requires  it,  and  is  a  thing  of 
moment,  she  can  speak  to  it  greatly;  but  in  matters  which  are 
not  stuff  of  the  conscience,  she  hath  been  known  sometimes  to 
let  slip  a  word  less  seasonably. 

Her  education  in  youth  was  not  much  attended  to ;  and  she 
happily  missed  all  that  train  of  female  garniture,  which  passeth 
by  the  name  of  accomplishments.  She  was  tumbled  early,  by 
accident  or  design,  into  a  spacious  closet  of  good  old  English 
reading,  without  much  selection  or  prohibition,  and  browsed 
at  will  upon  that  fair  and  wholesome  pasturage.  Had  I  twenty 
girls,  they  should  be  brought  up  exactly  in  this  fashion.  I  know 
not  whether  their  chance  in  wedlock  might  not  be  diminished 
by  it;  but  I  can  answer  for  it,  that  it  makes  (if  the  worst  come 
to  the  worst)  most  incomparable  old  maids. 

In  a  season  of  distress,  she  is  the  truest  comforter;  but  in  the 
teasing  accidents,  and  minor  perplexities,  which  do  not  call  out 
the  will  to  meet  them,  she  sometimes  maketh  matters  worse  by 
an  excess  of  participation.  If  she  does  not  always  divide  your 
trouble,  upon  the  pleasanter  occasions  of  life  she  is  sure  always 
to  treble  your  satisfaction.  She  is  excellent  to  be  at  a  play  with, 
or  upon  a  visit;  but  best,  when  she  goes  a  journey  with  you. 

We  made  an  excursion  together  a  few  summers  since,  into 
Hertfordshire,  to  beat  up  the  quarters  of  some  of  our  less- 
known  relations  in  that  fine  corn  country. 

The  oldest  thing  I  remember  is  Mackery  End;  or  Mackarel 
End,  as  it  is  spelt,  perhaps  more  properly,  in  some  old  maps  of 
Hertfordshire;  a  farm-house,  —  delightfully  situated  within  a 
gentle  walk  from  Wheathampstead.  I  can  just  remember  hav¬ 
ing  been  there,  on  a  visit  to  a  great-aunt,  when  I  was  a  child, 
under  the  care  of  Bridget;  who,  as  I  have  said,  is  older  than  my¬ 
self  by  some  ten  years.  I  wish  that  I  could  throw  into  a  heap  the 
remainder  of  our  joint  existences,  that  we  might  share  them  in 
equal  division.  But  that  is  impossible.  The  house  was  at  that 
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time  in  the  occupation  of  a  substantial  yeoman,  who  had  mar¬ 
ried  my  grandmother’s  sister.  His  name  was  Gladman.  My 
grandmother  was  a  Bruton,  married  to  a  Field.  The  Gladmans 
and  the  Brutons  are  still  flourishing  in  that  part  of  the  county, 
but  the  Fields  are  almost  extinct.  More  than  forty  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  visit  I  speak  of;  and  for  the  greater  portion  of 
that  period,  we  had  lost  sight  of  the  other  two  branches  also. 
Who  or  what  sort  of  persons  inherited  Mackery  End  —  kindred 
or  strange  folk  —  we  were  afraid  almost  to  conjecture,  but  de¬ 
termined  some  day  to  explore. 

By  somewhat  a  circuitous  route,  taking  the  noble  park  at 
Luton  in  our  way  from  St.  Alban’s,  we  arrived  at  the  spot  of 
our  anxious  curiosity  about  noon.  The  sight  of  the  old  farm¬ 
house,  though  every  trace  of  it  was  effaced  from  my  recollec¬ 
tion,  affected  me  with  a  pleasure  which  I  had  not  experienced 
for  many  a  year.  For  though  I  had  forgotten  it ,we  had  never 
forgotten  being  there  together,  and  we  had  been  talking  about 
Mackery  End  all  our  lives,  till  memory  on  my  part  became 
mocked  with  a  phantom  of  itself,  and  I  thought  I  knew  the 
aspect  of  a  place,  which,  when  present,  0  how  unlike  it  was  to 
that,  which  I  had  conjured  up  so  many  times  instead  of  it! 

Still  the  air  breathed  balmily  about  it;  the  season  was  in  the 
"heart  of  June,”  and  I  could  say  with  the  poet,  — 

But  thou,  that  didst  appear  so  fair 
To  fond  imagination, 

Dost  rival  in  the  light  of  day 
Her  delicate  creation!  1 

Bridget’s  was  more  a  waking  bliss  than  mine,  for  she  easily 
remembered  her  old  acquaintance  again  —  some  altered  fea¬ 
tures,  of  course,  a  little  grudged  at.  At  first,  indeed,  she 
was  ready  to  disbelieve  for  joy;  but  the  scene  soon  re-con¬ 
firmed  itself  in  her  affections  —  and  she  traversed  every  out¬ 
post  of  the  old  mansion,  to  the  wood-house,  the  orchard,  the 
place  where  the  pigeon-house  had  stood  (house  and  birds  were 
alike  flown),  with  a  breathless  impatience  of  recognition,  which 
was  more  pardonable  perhaps  than  decorous  at  the  age  of  fifty 
odd.  But  Bridget  in  some  things  is  behind  her  years. 


1  From  Wordsworth’s  ‘‘  Yarrow  Visited.” 
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The  only  thing  left  was  to  get  into  the  house  —  and  that  was 
a  difficulty  which  to  me  singly  would  have  been  insurmountable; 
for  I  am  terribly  shy  in  making  myself  known  to  strangers  and 
out-of-date  kinsfolk.  Love,  stronger  than  scruple,  winged  my 
cousin  in  without  me;  but  she  soon  returned  with  a  creature 
that  might  have  sat  to  a  sculptor  for  the  image  of  Welcome.  It 
was  the  youngest  of  the  Gladmans;  who,  by  marriage  with  a 
Bruton,  had  become  mistress  of  the  old  mansion.  A  comely 
brood  are  the  Brutons.  Six  of  them,  females,  were  noted  as  the 
handsomest  young  women  in  the  county.  But  this  adopted 
Bruton,  in  my  mind,  was  better  than  they  all  - —  more  comely. 
She  was  born  too  late  to  have  remembered  me.  She  just  recol¬ 
lected  in  early  life  to  have  had  their  cousin  Bridget  once  pointed 
out  to  her,  climbing  a  stile.  But  the  name  of  kindred,  and  of 
cousinship,  was  enough.  Those  slender  ties,  that  prove  slight 
as  gossamer  in  the  rending  atmosphere  of  a  metropolis,  bind 
faster,  as  we  found  it,  in  hearty,  homely,  loving  Hertfordshire. 
In  five  minutes  we  were  as  thoroughly  acquainted  as  if  we  had 
been  born  and  bred  up  together;  were  familiar,  even  to  the  call¬ 
ing  each  other  by  our  Christian  names.  So  Christians  should 
call  one  another.  To  have  seen  Bridget,  and  her  —  it  was  like 
the  meeting  of  the  two  scriptural  cousins ! 1  There  was  a  grace 
and  dignity,  an  amplitude  of  form  and  stature,  answering  to 
her  mind,  in  this  farmer’s  wife,  which  would  have  shined  in  a 
palace  —  or  so  we  thought  it.  We  were  made  welcome  by 
husband  and  wife  equally  —  we,  and  our  friend  that  was  with 
us.  —  I  had  almost  forgotten  him — -but  B.  F.2  will  not  so  soon 
forget  that  meeting,  if  peradventure  he  shall  read  this  on  the  far 
distant  shores  where  the  Kangaroo  haunts.  The  fatted  calf  was 
made  ready,  or  rather  was  already  so,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  our 
coming;  and,  after  an  appropriate  glass  of  native  wine,  never 
let  me  forget  with  what  honest  pride  this  hospitable  cousin 
made  us  proceed  to  Wheathampstead,  to  introduce  us  (as  some 
new-found  rarity)  to  her  mother  and  sister  Gladmans,  who  did 
indeed  know  something  more  of  us,  at  a  time  when  she  almost 
knew  nothing.  With  what  corresponding  kindness  we  were 
received  by  them  also  —  how  Bridget’s  memory,  exalted  by 


1  Luke  1 :  3Q-40. 

2  Barron  Field,  living  in  Australia  at  the  time  this  essay  was  written. 
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the  occasion,  warmed  into  a  thousand  half-obliterated  recollec¬ 
tions  of  things  and  persons,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  and  her 
own  —  and  to  the  astoundment  of  B.  F.  who  sat  by,  almost 
the  only  thing  that  was  not  a  cousin  there,  —  old  effaced  images 
of  more  than  half-forgotten  names  and  circumstances  still 
crowding  back  upon  her,  as  words  written  in  lemon  come  out 
upon  exposure  to  a  friendly  warmth,  —  when  I  forget  all  this, 
then  may  my  country  cousins  forget  me,  and  Bridget  no  more 
remember  that  in  the  days  of  weakling  infancy  I  was  her  tender 
charge  —  as  I  have  been  her  care  in  foolish  manhood  since  — 
in  those  pretty  pastoral  walks,  long  ago,  about  Mackery  End, 
in  Hertfordshire. 


DREAM-CHILDREN:  A  REVERIE 
1822 

[Published  in  the  London  M agazine,  January  number.  The  essay,  which 
Mr.  Lucas  calls  “  in  some  ways  Lamb’s  most  perfect  prose  work,”  is  quasi- 
autobiographical.  The  “great  house  in  Norfolk”  is  recognizable  as 
Blakesware,  Hertfordshire,  where  Lamb’s  grandmother,  Mary  Field,  was 
housekeeper;  the  uncle  John  is  his  brother  John,  who  had  died  shortly 

before  tie  essay  was  written.  “Alice  W - n”  has  been  somewhat 

vaguely  identified  with  Ann  Simmons,  in  whom  Lamb  had  apparently 
had  a  romantic  interest  and  who  had  actually  married  a  merchant  named 
Bart  rum.] 

Children  love  to  listen  to  stories  about  their  elders,  when 
they  were  children;  to  stretch  their  imagination  to  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  traditionary  great-uncle  or  grandame,  whom  they 
never  saw.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  my  little  ones  crept  about 
me  the  other  evening  to  hear  about  their  great-grandmother 
Field,  who  lived  in  a  great  house  in  Norfolk  (a  hundred  times 
bigger  than  that  in  which  they  and  papa  lived)  which  had  been 
the  scene  —  so  at  least  it  was  generally  believed  in  that  part  of 
the  country  —  of  the  tragic  incidents  which  they  had  lately  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  from  the  ballad  of  the  Children  in  the  Wood. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  whole  story  of  the  children  and  their  cruel 
uncle  was  to  be  seen  fairly  carved  out  in  wood  upon  the  chim- 
neypiece  of  the  great  hall,  the  whole  story  down  to  the  Robin 
Redbreasts,  till  a  foolish  rich  person  pulled  it  down  to  set  up  a 
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marble  one  of  modern  invention  in  its  stead,  with  no  story  upon 
it.  Here  Alice  put  out  one  of  her  dear  mother’s  looks,  too  tender 
to  be  called  upbraiding.  Then  I  went  on  to  say,  how  religious 
and  how  good  their  great-grandmother  Field  was,  how  beloved 
and  respected  by  every  body,  though  she  was  not  indeed  the 
mistress  of  this  great  house,  but  had  only  the  charge  of  it  (and 
yet  in  some  respects  she  might  be  said  to  be  the  mistress  of  it 
too)  committed  to  her  by  the  owner,  who  preferred  living  in  a 
newer  and  more  fashionable  mansion  which  he  had  purchased 
somewhere  in  the  adjoining  county;  but  still  she  lived  in  it  in 
a  manner  as  if  it  had  been  her  own,  and  kept  up  the  dignity  of 
the  great  house  in  a  sort  while  she  lived,  which  afterwards  came 
to  decay,  and  was  nearly  pulled  down,  and  all  its  old  ornaments 
stripped  and  carried  away  to  the  owner’s  other  house,  where 
they  were  set  up,  and  looked  as  awkward  as  if  some  one  were 
to  carry  away  the  old  tombs  they  had  seen  lately  at  the  Abbey, 
and  stick  them  up  in  Lady  C.’s  tawdry  gilt  drawing-room.  Here 
John  smiled,  as  much  as  to  say,  “  that  would  be  foolish  indeed.” 
And  then  I  told  how,  when  she  came  to  die,  her  funeral  was 
attended  by  a  concourse  of  all  the  poor,  and  some  of  the  gentry 
too,  of  the  neighbourhood  for  many  miles  round,  to  show  their 
respect  for  her  memory,  because  she  had  been  such  a  good  and 
religious  woman;  so  good  indeed  that  she  knew  all  the  Psaltery 
by  heart,  ay,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Testament  besides.  Here 
little  Alice  spread  her  hands.  Then  I  told  what  a  tall,  upright, 
graceful  person  their  great-grandmother  Field  once  was;  and 
how  in  her  youth  she  was  esteemed  the  best  dancer  —  here 
Alice’s  little  right  foot  played  an  involuntary  movement,  till 
upon  my  looking  grave,  it  desisted — the  best  dancer,  I  was 
saying,  in  the  county,  till  a  cruel  disease,  called  a  cancer,  came, 
and  bowed  her  down  with  pain;  but  it  could  never  bend  her 
good  spirits,  or  make  them  stoop,  but  they  were  still  upright, 
because  she  was  so  good  and  religious.  Then  I  told  how  she 
was  used  to  sleep  by  herself  in  a  lone  chamber  of  the  great  lone 
house;  and  how  she  believed  that  an  apparition  of  two  infants 
was  to  be  seen  at  midnight  gliding  up  and  down  the  great  stair¬ 
case  near  where  she  slept,  but  she  said  11  those  innocents  would 
do  her  no  harm  ”;  and  how  frightened  I  used  to  be,  though  in 
those  days  I  had  my  maid  to  sleep  with  me,  because  I  was  never 
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half  so  good  or  religious  as  she  —  and  yet  1  never  saw  the  in¬ 
fants.  Here  John  expanded  all  his  eyebrows  and  tried  to  look 
courageous.  Then  I  told  how  good  she  was  to  all  her  grand¬ 
children,  having  us  to  the  great  house  in  the  holidays,  where  I 
in  particular  used  to  spend  many  hours  by  myself,  in  gazing 
upon  the  old  busts  of  the  Twelve  Caesars,  that  had  been  Em¬ 
perors  of  Rome,  till  the  old  marble  heads  would  seem  to  live 
again,  or  I  to  be  turned  into  marble  with  them;  how  I  never 
could  be  tired  with  roaming  about  that  huge  mansion,  with  its 
vast  empty  rooms,  with  their  worn-out  hangings,  fluttering 
tapestry,  and  carved  oaken  panels,  with  the  gilding  almost 
rubbed  out  —  sometimes  in  the  spacious  old-fashioned  gardens, 
which  I  had  almost  to  myself,  unless  when  now  and  then  a 
solitary  gardening  man  would  cross  me  —  and  how  the  nectar¬ 
ines  and  peaches  hung  upon  the  walls,  without  my  ever  offering 
to  pluck  them,  because  they  were  forbidden  fruit,  unless  now 
and  then,  —  and  because  I  had  more  pleasure  in  strolling  about 
among  the  old  melancholy-looking  yew  trees,  or  the  lirs,  and 
picking  up  the  red  berries,  and  the  fir  apples,  which  were  good 
for  nothing  but  to  look  at  —  or  in  lying  about  upon  the  fresh 
grass,  with  all  the  fine  garden  smells  around  me  —  or  basking 
in  the  orangery,  till  I  could  almost  fancy  myself  ripening  too 
along  with  the  oranges  and  the  limes  in  that  grateful  warmth  — - 
or  in  watching  the  dace  that  darted  to  and  fro  in  the  fish-pond, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  with  here  and  there  a  great  sulky 
pike  hanging  midway  down  the  water  in  silent  state,  as  if  it 
mocked  at  their  impertinent  friskings,  —  I  had  more  pleasure 
in  these  busy-idle  diversions  than  in  all  the  sweet  flavours  of 
peaches,  nectarines,  oranges,  and  such  like  common  baits  of 
children.  Here  John  slily  deposited  back  upon  the  plate  a  bunch 
of  grapes,  which,  not  unobserved  by  Alice,  he  had  meditated 
dividing  with  her,  and  both  seemed  willing  to  relinquish  them 
for  the  present  as  irrelevant.  Then  in  somewhat  a  more  height¬ 
ened  tone,  I  told  how,  though  their  great-grandmother  Field 
loved  all  her  grand-children,  yet  in  an  especial  manner  she 

might  be  said  to  love  their  uncle,  John  L - ,  because  he  was 

so  handsome  and  spirited  a  youth,  and  a  king  to  the  rest  of  us; 
and,  instead  of  moping  about  in  solitary  corners,  like  some  of 
us,  he  would  mount  the  most  mettlesome  horse  he  could  get 
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when  but  an  imp  no  bigger  than  themselves,  and  make  it  carry 
him  half  over  the  county  in  a  morning,  and  join  the  hunters 
when  there  were  any  out  —  and  yet  he  loved  the  old  great  house 
and  gardens  too,  but  had  too  much  spirit  to  be  always  pent  up 
within  their  boundaries  —  and  how  their  uncle  grew  up  to 
man’s  estate  as  brave  as  he  was  handsome,  to  the  admiration  of 
every  body,  but  of  their  great-grandmother  Field  most  espe¬ 
cially;  and  how  he  used  to  carry  me  upon  his  back  when  I  was 
a  lame-footed  boy  —  for  he  was  a  good  bit  older  than  me  — 
many  a  mile  when  I  could  not  walk  for  pain ;  —  and  how  in 
after  life  he  became  lame-footed  too,  and  I  did  not  always  (I 
fear)  make  allowances  enough  for  him  when  he  was  impatient, 
and  in  pain,  nor  remember  sufficiently  how  considerate  he  had 
been  to  me  when  I  was  lame-footed;  and  how  when  he  died, 
though  he  had  not  been  dead  an  hour,  it  seemed  as  if  he  had 
died  a  great  while  ago,  such  a  distance  there  is  betwixt  life  and 
death;  and  how  I  bore  his  death  as  I  thought  pretty  well  at 
first,  but  afterwards  it  haunted  and  haunted  me;  and  though  I 
did  not  cry  or  take  it  to  heart  as  some  do,  and  as  I  think  he 
would  have  done  if  I  had  died,  yet  I  missed  him  all  day  long, 
and  knew  not  till  then  how  much  I  had  loved  him.  I  missed  his 
kindness,  and  I  missed  his  crossness,  and  wished  him  to  be  alive 
again,  to  be  quarreling  with  him  (for  we  quarreled  sometimes), 
rather  than  not  have  him  again,  and  was  as  uneasy  without 
him,  as  he  their  poor  uncle  must  have  been  when  the  doctor  took 
off  his  limb.  Here  the  children  fell  a  crying,  and  asked  if  their 
little  mourning  which  they  had  on  was  not  for  uncle  John,  and 
they  looked  up,  and  prayed  me  not  to  go  on  about  their  uncle, 
but  to  tell  them  some  stories  about  their  pretty  dead  mother. 
Then  I  told  how  for  seven  long  years,  in  hope  sometimes, 
sometimes  in  despair,  yet  persisting  ever,  I  courted  the  fair 

Alice  W - n;  and,  as  much  as  children  could  understand,  I 

explained  to  them  wiiat  coyness,  and  difficulty,  and  denial 
meant  in  maidens  —  when  suddenly,  turning  to  Alice,  the  soul 
of  the  first  Alice  looked  out  at  her  eyes  with  such  a  reality  of 
re-presentment,  that  I  became  in  doubt  which  of  them  stood 
there  before  me,  or  whose  that  bright  hair  was;  and  while  I 
stood  gazing,  both  the  children  gradually  grew  fainter  to  my 
view,  receding,  and  still  receding  till  nothing  at  last  but  two 
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mournful  features  were  seen  in  the  uttermost  distance,  which, 
without  speech,  strangely  impressed  upon  me  the  effects  of 
speech;  “We  are  not  of  Alice,  nor  of  thee,  nor  are  we  children  at 
all.  The  children  of  Alice  called  Bartrum  father.  We  are  noth¬ 
ing;  less  than  nothing,  and  dreams.  We  are  only  what  might 
have  been,  and  must  wait  upon  the  tedious  shores  of  Lethe  1 
millions  of  ages  before  we  have  existence,  and  a  name”  —  and 
immediately  awaking,  I  found  myself  quietly  seated  in  my 
bachelor  armchair,  where  I  had  fallen  asleep,  with  the  faithful 
Bridget  unchanged  by  my  side  —  but  John  L.  (or  James  Elia) 
was  gone  for  ever. 


ON  THE  ARTIFICIAL  COMEDY  OF  THE  LAST 

CENTURY 

1822 

[Originally  published  in  the  London  Magazine  for  April,  as  the  second 
of  three  essays  on  “  The  Old  Actors.”  The  latter  portion  of  the  essay,  here 
omitted,  concerns  the  art  of  certain  actors.  For  Macaulay’s  reply  to 
Lamb’s  defence  of  Restoration  comedy,  see  p.  291.] 

The  artificial  Comedy,  or  Comedy  of  Manners,  is  quite  ex¬ 
tinct  on  our  stage.  Congreve  and  Farquhar  show  their  heads 
once  in  seven  years  only,  to  be  exploded  and  put  down  instantly. 
The  times  cannot  bear  them.  Is  it  for  a  few  wild  speeches, 
an  occasional  license  of  dialogue?  I  think  not  altogether.  The 
business  of  their  dramatic  characters  will  not  stand  the  moral 
test.  We  screw  everything  up  to  that.  Idle  gallantry  in  a  fic¬ 
tion,  a  dream,  the  passing  pageant  of  an  evening,  startles  us 
in  the  same  way  as  the  alarming  indications  of  profligacy  in  a 
son  or  ward  in  real  life  should  startle  a  parent  or  guardian. 
We  have  no  such  middle  emotions  as  dramatic  interests  left. 
We  see  a  stage  libertine  playing  his  loose  pranks  of  two  hours’ 
duration,  and  of  no  after  consequence,  with  the  severe  eyes 
which  inspect  real  vices  with  their  bearings  upon  two  worlds. 
We  are  spectators  to  a  plot  or  intrigue  (not  reducible  in  life  to 

1  An  allusion  to  a  passage  in  the  jEneid,  where  Vergil  represents  the  souls  who  have 
formerly  lived  on  earth  as  summoned  to  the  river  Lethe,  that  they  may  drink  forget¬ 
fulness  of  the  past  and  prepare  to  return  to  the  body. 
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the  point  of  strict  morality)  and  take  it  all  for  truth.  We  sub¬ 
stitute  a  realtor  a  dramatic  person,  and  judge  him  accordingly. 
We  try  him  in  our  courts,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal  to  the 
dramatis  personae ,  his  peers.  We  have  been  spoiled  with  —  not 
sentimental  comedy  —  but  a  tyrant  far  more  pernicious  to  our 
pleasures  which  has  succeeded  to  it,  the  exclusive  and  all- 
devouring  drama  of  common  life;  where  the  moral  point  is 
everything;  where,  instead  of  the  fictitious  half-believed  per¬ 
sonages  of  the  stage  (the  phantoms  of  old  comedy),  we  rec¬ 
ognize  ourselves,  our  brothers,  aunts,  kinsfolk,  allies,  patrons, 
enemies,  —  the  same  as  in  life,  —  with  an  interest  in  what  is 
going  on  so  hearty  and  substantial,  that  we  cannot  afford  our 
moral  judgment,  in  its  deepest  and  most  vital  results,  to  com¬ 
promise  or  slumber  for  a  moment.  What  is  there  transacting,  by 
no  modification  is  made  to  affect  us  in  any  other  manner  than 
the  same  events  or  characters  would  do  in  our  relationships  of 
life.  We  carry  our  fireside  concerns  to  the  theatre  with  us.  We 
do  not  go  thither,  like  our  ancestors,  to  escape  from  the  pressure 
of  reality,  so  much  as  to  confirm  our  experience  of  it;  to  make 
assurance  double,  and  take  a  bond  of  fate.  We  must  live  our 
toilsome  lives  twice  over,  as  it  was  the  mournful  privilege  of 
Ulysses  to  descend  twice  to  the  shades.  All  that  neutral  ground 
of  character,  which  stood  between  vice  and  virtue;  or  which  in 
fact  was  indifferent  to  neither,  where  neither  properly  was 
called  in  question ;  that  happy  breathing-place  from  the  burthen 
of  a  perpetual  moral  questioning  —  the  sanctuary  and  quiet 
Alsatia 1  of  hunted  casuistry  —  is  broken  up  and  disfranchised, 
as  injurious  to  the  interests  of  society.  The  privileges  of  the 
place  are  taken  away  by  law.  We  dare  not  dally  with  images, 
or  names,  of  wrong.  We  bark  like  foolish  dogs  at  shadows. 
We  dread  infection  from  the  scenic  representation  of  disorder, 
and  fear  a  painted  pustule.  In  our  anxiety  that  our  morality 
should  not  take  cold,  we  wrap  it  up  in  a  great  blanket  surtout 
of  precaution  against  the  breeze  and  sunshine. 

I  confess  for  myself  that  (with  no  great  delinquencies  to 
answer  for)  I  am  glad  for  a  season  to  take  an  airing  beyond  the 
diocese  of  the  strict  conscience,  —  not  to  live  always  in  the 

1  A  district  in  the  precinct  of  Whitefriars  which,  until  1697,  was  a  legal  sanctuary 
for  debtors. 
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precincts  of  the  law-courts  —  but  now  and  then,  for  a  dream- 
while  or  so,  to  imagine  a  world  with  no  meddling  restrictions  — 
to  get  into  recesses  whither  the  hunter  cannot  follow  me  — 

- Secret  shades 

Of  woody  Ida’s  inmost  grove, 

While  yet  there  was  no  fear  of  Jove  — 

I  come  back  to  my  cage  and  my  restraint  the  fresher  and  more 
healthy  for  it.  I  wear  my  shackles  more  contentedly  for  having 
respired  the  breath  of  an  imaginary  freedom.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  is  with  others,  but  I  feel  the  better  always  for  the  perusal 
of  one  of  Congreve’s  —  nay,  why  should  I  not  add  even  of  Wy¬ 
cherley’s —  comedies.  I  am  the  gayer  at  least  for  it;  and  I 
could  never  connect  those  sports  of  a  witty  fancy  in  any  shape 
with  any  result  to  be  drawn  from  them  to  imitation  in  real 
life.  They  are  a  world  of  themselves  almost  as  much  as  fairy¬ 
land.  Take  one  of  their  characters,  male  or  female  (with  few 
exceptions  they  are  alike),  and  place  it  in  a  modern  play,  and 
my  virtuous  indignation  shall  rise  against  the  profligate  wretch 
as  warmly  as  the  Catos  of  the  pit  could  desire;  because  in  a 
modern  play  I  am  to  judge  of  the  right  and  the  wrong.  The 
standard  of  police  is  the  measure  of  political  justice.  The  atmos¬ 
phere  will  blight  it,  it  cannot  live  here.  It  has  got  into  a  moral 
world,  where  it  has  no  business,  from  which  it  must  needs  fall 
headlong;  as  dizzy,  and  incapable  of  making  a  stand,  as  a 
Swedenborgian  bad  spirit  that  has  wandered  unawares  into  the 
sphere  of  one  of  his  Good  Men  or  Angels.  But  in  its  own  world 
do  we  feel  the  creature  is  so  very  bad?  — The  Fainalls  and  the 
Mirabels,  the  Dorimants  and  the  Lady  Touchwoods,1  in  their 
own  sphere,  do  not  offend  my  moral  sense;  in  fact  they  do  not 
appeal  to  it  at  all.  They  seem  engaged  in  their  proper  element. 
They  break  through  no  laws,  or  conscious  restraints.  They 
know  of  none.  They  have  got  out  of  Christendom  into  the  land 
—  what  shall  I  call  it?  —  of  cuckoldry — the  Utopia  of  gallantry, 
where  pleasure  is  duty,  and  the  manners  perfect  freedom.  It  is 
altogether  a  speculative  scene  of  things,  which  has  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  world  that  is.  No  good  person  can  be  justly 

1  Fainall  and  Mirabel  are  characters  in  Congreve’s  Way  of  the  World,  Dorimant  in 
Etheredge’s  Man  of  Mode,  Lady  Touchwood  in  Congreve’s  Double  D'ller. 
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offended  as  a  spectator,  because  no  good  person  suffers  on  the 
stage.  Judged  morally,  every  character  in  these  plays  —  the 
few  exceptions  only  are  mistakes  —  is  alike  essentially  vain  and 
worthless.  The  great  art  of  Congreve  is  especially  shown  in 
this,  that  he  has  entirely  excluded  from  his  scenes  —  some  little 
generosities  on  the  part  of  Angelica 1  perhaps  excepted  —  not 
only  any  thing  like  a  faultless  character,  but  any  pretensions  to 
goodness  or  good  feelings  whatsoever.  Whether  he  did  this  de¬ 
signedly,  or  instinctively,  the  effect  is  as  happy  as  the  design  (if 
design)  was  bold.  I  used  to  wonder  at  the  strange  power  which 
his  Way  of  the  World  in  particular  possesses  of  interesting  you 
all  along  in  the  pursuits  of  characters  for  whom  you  absolutely 
care  nothing  —  for  you  neither  hate  nor  love  his  personages  — 
and  I  think  it  is  owing  to  this  very  indifference  for  any,  that  you 
endure  the  whole.  FTe  has  spread  a  privation  of  moral  light,  I 
will  call  it,  rather  than  by  the  ugly  name  of  palpable  darkness, 
over  his  creations;  and  his  shadows  flit  before  you  without  dis¬ 
tinction  or  preference.  Had  he  introduced  a  good  character,  a 
single  gush  of  moral  feeling,  revulsion  of  the  judgment  to  actual 
life  and  actual  duties,  the  impertinent  Goshen  2  would  have 
only  lighted  to  the  discovery  of  deformities,  which  now  are  none 
because  we  think  them  none. 

Translated  into  real  life,  the  characters  of  his  and  his 
friend  Wycherley’s  —  dramas  are  profligates  and  strumpets, 
—  the  business  of  their  brief  existence  the  undivided  pursuit  of 
lawless  gallantry.  No  other  spring  of  action,  or  possible  motive 
of  conduct,  is  recognized;  principles  which,  universally  acted 
upon,  must  reduce  this  frame  of  things  to  a  chaos.  But  we  do 
them  wrong  in  so  translating  them.  No  such  effects  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  their  world.  When  we  are  among  them,  we  are  amongst 
a  chaotic  people.  We  are  not  to  judge  them  by  our  usages.  No 
reverend  institutions  are  insulted  by  their  proceedings,  for 
they  have  none  among  them.  No  peace  of  families  is  violated, 
for  no  family  ties  exist  among  them.  No  purity  of  the  marriage 
bed  is  stained,  —  for  none  is  supposed  to  have  a  being.  No  deep 
affections  are  disquieted,  —  no  holy  wedlock  bands  are  snapped 
asunder,  —  for  affection’s  depth  and  wedded  faith  are  not  of 
the  growth  of  that  soil.  There  is  neither  right  nor  wrong,  — 

1  In  Love  for  Love.  2  The  land  specially  blest  for  the  sake  of  children  of  Israel. 
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gratitude  or  its  opposite,  —  claim  or  duty,  —  paternity  or  son- 
ship.  Of  what  consequence  is  it  to  virtue,  or  how  is  she  at  all 
concerned  about  it,  whether  Sir  Simon,  or  Dapperwit,  steal 
away  Miss  Martha;  or  who  is  the  father  of  Lord  Froth’s  or  Sir 
Paul  Pliant’s  children? 1 

The  whole  is  a  passing  pageant,  where  we  should  sit  as  un¬ 
concerned  at  the  issues,  for  life  or  death,  as  at  a  battle  of  the 
frogs  and  mice.  But,  like  Don  Quixote,  we  take  part  against 
the  puppets,  and  quite  as  impertinently.  We  dare  not  con¬ 
template  an  Atlantis,2  a  scheme,  out  of  which  our  coxcombical 
moral  sense  is  for  a  little  transitory  ease  excluded.  We  have 
not  the  courage  to  imagine  a  state  of  things  for  which  there 
is  neither  reward  nor  punishment.  We  cling  to  the  painful 
necessities  of  shame  and  blame.  We  would  indict  our  very 
dreams.  .  .  . 

THE  PRAISE  OF  CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS 

1822 

[Published  in  the  May  number  of  the  London  Magazine .] 

I  like  to  meet  a  sweep  —  understand  me  —  not  a  grown 
sweeper  —  old  chimney-sweepers  are  by  no  means  attractive 
—  but  one  of  those  tender  novices,  blooming  through  their  first 
nigritude,  the  maternal  washings  not  quite  effaced  from  the 
cheek  —  such  as  come  forth  with  the  dawn,  or  somewhat  earlier, 
with  their  little  professional  notes  sounding  like  the  peep  peep 
of  a  young  sparrow;  or  liker  to  the  matin  lark  should  I  pro¬ 
nounce  them,  in  their  aerial  ascents  not  seldom  anticipating  the 
sunrise? 

I  have  a  kindly  yearning  toward  these  dim  specks  —  poor 
blots  —  innocent  blacknesses  — 

I  reverence  these  young  Africans  of  our  own  growth  —  these 
almost  clergy  imps,  who  sport  their  cloth  without  assumption, 
and  from  their  little  pulpits  (the  tops  of  chimneys),  in  the 
nipping  air  of  a  December  morning,  preach  a  lesson  of  patience 
to  mankind. 


1  la  Wycherley’s  Love  in  a  Wood. 


2  An  ideal  commonwealth  (from  Bacon). 
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When  a  child,  what  a  mysterious  pleasure  it  was  to  witness 
their  operation!  to  see  a  chit  no  bigger  than  one’s  self  enter, 
one  knew  not  by  what  process,  into  what  seemed  the  fauces 
Averni  1  —  to  pursue  him  in  imagination,  as  he  went  sounding 
on  through  so  many  dark  stifling  caverns,  horrid  shades!  —  to 
shudder  with  the  idea  that  “now,  surely,  he  must  be  lost  for 
ever! ” —  to  revive  at  hearing  his  feeble  shout  of  discovered 
day-light  —  and  then  (O  fulness  of  delight)  running  out  of 
doors,  to  come  just  in  time  to  see  the  sable  phenomenon  emerge 
in  safety,  the  brandished  weapon  of  his  art  victorious  like 
some  flag  waved  over  a  conquered  citadel !  I  seem  to  remem¬ 
ber  having  been  told  that  a  bad  sweep  was  once  left  in  a  stack 
with  his  brush,  to  indicate  which  way  the  wind  blew.  It  was  an 
awful  spectacle  certainly;  not  much  unlike  the  old  stage  direc¬ 
tion  in  Macbeth,  where  the  “Apparition  of  a  child  crowned 
with  a  tree  in  his  hand  rises.” 

Reader,  if  thou  meetest  one  of  these  small  gentry  in  thy  early 
rambles,  it  is  good  to  give  him  a  penny.  It  is  better  to  give 
him  two-pence.  If  it  be  starving  weather,  and  to  the  proper 
troubles  of  his  hard  occupation,  a  pair  of  kibed  2  heels  (no  un¬ 
usual  accompaniment)  be  superadded,  the  demand  on  thy  hu¬ 
manity  will  surely  rise  to  a  tester.3 

There  is  a  composition,  the  ground-work  of  which  I  have 
understood  to  be  the  sweet  wood  yclept  sassafras.  This  wood 
boiled  down  to  a  kind  of  tea,  and  tempered  with  an  infusion  of 
milk  and  sugar,  hath  to  some  tastes  a  delicacy  beyond  the 
China  luxury.  I  know  not  how  thy  palate  may  relish  it;  for  my¬ 
self,  with  every  deference  to  the  judicious  Mr.  Read,  who  hath 
time  out  of  mind  kept  open  a  shop  (the  only  one  he  avers  in 
London)  for  the  vending  of  this  “wholesome  and  pleasant 
beverage,”  on  the  south  side  of  Fleet  Street,  as  thou  approach- 
est  Bridge  Street  —  the  only  Salopian  house, 4  I  have  never 
yet  ventured  to  dip  my  own  particular  lip  in  a  basin  of  his  com¬ 
mended  ingredients  —  a  cautious  premonition  to  the  olfactories 
constantly  whispering  to  me  that  my  stomach  must  infallibly , 
with  all  due  courtesy,  decline  it.  Yet  I  have  seen  palates, 
otherwise  not  uninstructed  in  dietetical  elegances,  sup  it  up  with 
avidity. 

l  Jaws  of  Hades.  *  Swollen  with  chilblains.  5  Sixpence. 

*  A  place  for  the  sale  of  an  herb  drink,  similar  to  sassafras  tea. 
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I  know  not  by  what  particular  conformation  of  the  organ  it 
happens,  but  I  have  always  found  that  this  composition  is  sur¬ 
prisingly  gratifying  to  the  palate  of  a  young  chimney-sweeper 
- —  whether  the  oily  particles  (sassafras  is  slightly  oleaginous)  do 
attenuate  and  soften  the  fuliginous  concretions  which  are  some¬ 
times  found  (in  dissections)  to  adhere  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
in  these  unfledged  practitioners;  or  whether  Nature,  sensible 
that  she  had  mingled  too  much  of  bitter  wood  in  the  lot  of  these 
raw  victims,  caused  to  grow  out  of  the  earth  her  sassafras  for 
a  sweet  lenitive  — ■  but  so  it  is,  that  no  possible  taste  or  odour  to 
the  senses  of  a  young  chimney-sweeper  can  convey  a  delicate 
excitement  comparable  to  this  mixture.  Being  penniless,  they 
will  yet  hang  their  black  heads  over  the  ascending  steam,  to 
gratify  one  sense  if  possible,  seemingly  no  less  pleased  than 
those  domestic  animals  - —  cats  —  when  they  purr  over  a  new¬ 
found  sprig  of  valerian.  There  is  something  more  in  these  sym¬ 
pathies  than  philosophy  can  inculcate. 

Now  albeit  Mr.  Read  boasteth,  not  without  reason,  that  his 
is  the  only  Salopian  house;  yet  be  it  known  to  thee,  reader  —  if 
thou  art  one  who  keepest  what  are  called  good  hours,  thou  art 
haply  ignorant  of  the  fact  —  he  hath  a  race  of  industrious  imi¬ 
tators.  who  from  stalls,  and  under  open  sky,  dispense  the  same 
savoury  mess  to  humbler  customers,  at  that  dead  time  of  the 
dawn  when  (as  extremes  meet)  the  rake,  reeling  home  from  his 
midnight  cups,  and  the  hard-handed  artisan  leaving  his  bed  to 
resume  the  premature  labours  of  the  day,  jostle,  not  unfre- 
quently  to  the  manifest  disconcerting  of  the  former,  for  the 
honours  of  the  pavement.  It  is  the  time  when,  in  summer,  be¬ 
tween  the  expired  and  the  not  yet  relumined  kitchen-fires,  the 
kennels  of  our  fair  metropolis  give  forth  their  least  satisfactory 
odours.  The  rake,  who  wisheth  to  dissipate  his  o’er-night 
vapours  in  more  grateful  coffee,  curses  the  ungenial  fume,  as  he 
passeth;  but  the  artisan  stops  to  taste,  and  blesses  the  fragrant 
breakfast. 

This  is  Saloop  —  the  precocious  herb-woman’s  darling — - 
the  delight  of  the  early  gardener,  who  transports  his  smoking 
cabbages  by  break  of  day  from  Hammersmith  to  Co  vent 
Garden’s  famed  piazzas  —  the  delight,  and,  oh  I  fear,  too  often 
the  envy,  of  the  unpennied  sweep.  Him  shouldest  thou  haply 
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encounter,  with  his  dim  visage  pendent  over  the  grateful 
steam,  regale  him  with  a  sumptuous  basin  (it  will  cost  thee  but 
three  half-pennies)  and  a  slice  of  delicate  bread  and  butter  (an 
added  halfpenny)  — so  may  thy  culinary  fires,  eased  of  the  o’er- 
charged  secretions  from  thy  worse-placed  hospitalities,  curl  up 
a  lighter  volume  to  the  welkin  —  so  may  the  descending  soot 
never  taint  thy  costly  well-ingredienced  soups  —  not  the  odious 
cry,  quick-reaching  from  street  to  street,  of  the  fired  chimney, 
invite  the  rattling  engines  from  ten  adjacent  parishes  to  dis¬ 
turb  for  a  casual  scintillation  thy  peace  and  pocket! 

I  am  by  nature  extremely  susceptible  of  street  affronts;  the 
jeers  and  taunts  of  the  populace;  the  low-bred  triumph  they 
display  over  the  casual  trip,  or  splashed  stocking,  of  a  gentle¬ 
man.  Yet  can  I  endure  the  jocularity  of  a  young  sweep  with 
something  more  than  forgiveness.  In  the  last  winter  but  one, 
pacing  along  Cheapside  with  my  accustomed  precipitation 
when  I  walk  westward,  a  treacherous  slide  brought  me  upon  my 
back  in  an  instant.  I  scrambled  up  with  pain  and  shame  enough 
- —  yet  outwardly  trying  to  face  it  down,  as  if  nothing  had  hap¬ 
pened  —  when  the  roguish  grin  of  one  of  these  young  wits  en¬ 
countered  me.  There  he  stood,  pointing  me  out  with  his  dusky 
finger  to  the  mob,  and  to  a  poor  woman  (I  suppose  his  mother) 
in  particular,  till  the  tears  for  the  exquisiteness  of  the  fun  (so 
he  thought  it)  worked  themselves  out  at  the  corners  of  his  poor 
red  eyes,  red  from  many  a  previous  weeping,  and  soot-inflamed, 
yet  twinkling  through  all  with  such  a  joy,  snatched  out  of  deso¬ 
lation,  that  Hogarth  —  but  Hogarth  has  got  him  already  (how 
could  he  miss  him?)  in  “The  March  to  Finchley,”  grinning  at 
the  pie-man  —  there  he  stood,  as  he  stands  in  the  picture,  ir¬ 
removable,  as  if  the  jest  was  to  last  for  ever  —  with  such  a 
maximum  of  glee,  and  minimum  of  mischief,  in  his  mirth  —  for 
the  grin  of  a  genuine  sweep  hath  absolutely  no  malice  in  it  — 
that  I  could  have  been  content,  if  the  honour  of  a  gentleman 
might  endure  it,  to  have  remained  his  butt  and  his  mockery  till 
midnight. 

I  am  by  theory  obdurate  to  the  seductiveness  of  what  are 
called  a  fine  set  of  teeth.  Every  pair  of  rosy  lips  (the  ladies 
must  pardon  me)  is  a  casket,  presumably  holding  such  jew¬ 
els,  but,  me  thinks,  they  should  take  leave  to  “air”  them  as 
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frugally  as  possible.  The  fine  lady,  or  fine  gentleman,  who  show 
me  their  teeth,  show  me  bones.  Yet  must  I  confess  that  from 
the  mouth  of  a  true  sweep  a  display  (even  to  ostentation)  of 
those  white  and  shining  ossifications,  strikes  me  as  an  agreeable 
anomaly  in  manners,  and  an  allowable  piece  of  foppery.  It  is, 
as  when 

A  sable  cloud 

Turns  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night.'1 

It  is  like  some  remnant  of  gentry  not  quite  extinct;  a  badge 
of  better  days;  a  hint  of  nobility:  —  and,  doubtless,  under  the 
obscuring  darkness  and  double  night  of  their  forlorn  disguise- 
jnent,  oftentimes  lurketh  good  blood,  and  gentle  conditions, 
derived  from  lost  ancestry,  and  a  lapsed  pedigree.  The  prema¬ 
ture  apprenticements  of  these  tender  victims  give  but  too 
much  encouragement,  I  fear,  to  clandestine  and  almost  infantile 
abductions;  the  seeds  of  civility  and  true  courtesy,  so  often  dis¬ 
cernible  in  these  young  grafts  (not  otherwise  to  be  accounted 
for)  plainly  hint  at  some  forced  adoptions;  many  noble  Rachels 
mourning  for  their  children,  even  in  our  days,  countenance  the 
fact;  the  tales  of  fairy-spiriting  may  shadow  a  lamentable  verity, 
and  the  recovery  of  the  young  Montagu  2  be  but  a  solitary  in¬ 
stance  of  good  fortune,  out  of  many  irreparable  and  hopeless 
defiliations. 

In  one  of  the  state-beds  at  Arundel  Castle,  a  few  years  since 
—  under  a  ducal  canopy  —  (that  seat  of  the  Howards  is  an 
object  of  curiosity  to  visitors,  chiefly  for  its  beds,  in  which  the 
late  duke  was  especially  a  connoisseur)  —  encircled  with  cur¬ 
tains  of  delicatest  crimson,  with  starry  coronets  inwoven  — 
folded  between  a  pair  of  sheets  whiter  and  softer  than  the  lap 
where  Venus  lulled  Ascanius  —  was  discovered  by  chance, 
after  all  methods  of  search  had  failed,  at  noon-day,  fast  asleep, 
a  lost  chimney-sweeper.  The  little  creature,  having  somehow 
confounded  his  passage  among  the  intricacies  of  those  lordly 
chimneys,  by  some  unknown  aperture  had  alighted  upon  this 
magnificent  chamber,  and,  tired  with  his  tedious  explorations, 

1  From  Milton’s  Comus. 

5  Edward  Wortley  Montagu,  a  well-known  character  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who 
ran  away  from  school  and  (among  other  adventures)  was  for  a  time  a  chimney- 
gWaep. 
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was  unable  to  resist  the  delicious  invitement  to  repose  which 
he  there  saw  exhibited;  so,  creeping  between  the  sheets  very 
quietly,  laid  his  black  head  upon  the  pillow,  and  slept  like  a 
young  Howard. 

Such  is  the  account  given  to  the  visitors  at  the  Castle.  — 
But  I  cannot  help  seeming  to  perceive  a  confirmation  of  what 
I  have  just  hinted  at  in  this  story.  A  high  instinct  was  at  work 
in  the  case,  or  I  am  mistaken.  Is  it  probable  that  a  poor  child 
of  that  description,  with  whatever  weariness  he  might  be 
visited,  would  have  ventured,  under  such  a  penalty  as  he  would 
be  taught  to  expect,  to  uncover  the  sheets  of  a  Duke’s  bed  and 
deliberately  to  lay  himself  down  between  them,  when  the  rug 
or  the  carpet  presented  an  obvious  couch,  still  far  above  his 
pretensions  —  is  this  probable,  I  would  ask,  if  the  great  power 
of  nature,  which  I  contend  for,  had  not  been  manifested  within 
him,  prompting  to  the  adventure?  Doubtless  this  young  noble¬ 
man  (for  such  my  mind  misgives  me  that  he  must  be)  was 
allured  by  some  memory,  not  amounting  to  full  conscious¬ 
ness,  of  Iris  condition  in  infancy,  when  he  was  used  to  be  lapt 
by  his  mother,  or  his  nurse,  in  just  such  sheets  as  he  there 
found,  into  which  he  was  but  now  creeping  back  as  into 
his  proper  incunabula 1  and  resting-place.  By  no  other  theory 
than  by  this  sentiment  of  a  pre-existent  state  (as  I  may  call 
it),  can  I  explain  a  deed  so  venturous,  and,  indeed,  upon  any 
other  system,  so  indecorous  in  this  tender  but  unseasonable 
sleeper. 

My  pleasant  friend  Jem  White  was  so  impressed  with  a  be¬ 
lief  of  metamorphoses  like  this  frequently  taking  place,  that,  in 
some  sort  to  reverse  the  wrongs  of  fortune  in  these  poor 
changelings,  he  instituted  an  annual  feast  of  chimney-sweepers, 
at  which  it  was  his  pleasure  to  officiate  as  host  and  waiter.  It 
was  a  solemn  supper  held  in  Smithfield,  upon  the  yearly  return 
of  the  fair  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Cards  were  issued  a  week  before 
to  the  master-sweeps  in  and  about  the  metropolis,  confining 
the  invitation  to  their  younger  fry.  Now  and  then  an  elderly 
stripling  would  get  in  among  us,  and  be  good-naturedly  winked 
at;  but  our  main  body  were  infantry.  One  unfortunate  wight, 
indeed,  who,  relying  upon  his  dusky  suit,  had  intruded  himself 

1  Cradle. 
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into  our  party,  but  by  tokens  was  providentially  discovered  in 
time  to  be  no  chimney-sweeper  (all  is  not  soot  which  looks  so), 
was  quoited  out  of  the  presence  with  universal  indignation,  as 
not  having  on  the  wedding  garment ;  but  in  general  the  greatest 
harmony  prevailed.  The  place  chosen  was  a  convenient  spot 
among  the  pens,  at  the  north  side  of  the  fair,  not  so  far  distant 
as  to  be  impervious  to  the  agreeable  hubbub  of  that  vanity,  but 
remote  enough  not  to  be  obvious  to  the  interruption  of  every 
gaping  spectator  in  it.  The  guests  assembled  about  seven.  In 
those  little  temporary  parlours  three  tables  were  spread  with 
napery,  not  so  fine  as  substantial,  and  at  every  board  a  comely 
hostess  presided  with  her  pan  of  hissing  sausages.  The  nostrils 
of  the  young  rogues  dilated  at  the  savour.  James  White,  as 
head  waiter,  had  charge  of  the  first  table;  and  myself,  with  our 
trusty  companion  Bigod,1  ordinarily  ministered  to  the  other 
two.  There  was  clambering  and  jostling,  you  may  be  sure,  who 
should  get  at  the  first  table  —  for  Rochester 2  in  his  maddest 
days  could  not  have  done  the  humours  of  the  scene  with  more 
spirit  than  my  friend.  After  some  general  expression  of  thanks 
for  the  honour  the  company  had  done  him,  his  inaugural  cere¬ 
mony  was  to  clasp  the  greasy  waist  of  old  dame  Ursula  (the 
fattest  of  the  three),  that  stood  frying  and  fretting,  half-bless¬ 
ing,  half-cursing  ‘‘the  gentleman,”  and  imprint  upon  her  chaste 
lips  a  tender  salute,  whereat  the  universal  host  would  set  up  a 
shout  that  tore  the  concave,  while  hundreds  of  grinning  teeth 
startled  the  night  with  their  brightness.  O  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
see  the  sable  younkers  lick  in  the  unctuous  meat,  with  his  more 
unctuous  sayings  —  how  he  would  fit  the  tit-bits  to  the  puny 
mouths,  reserving  the  lengthier  links  for  the  seniors  —  how 
he  would  intercept  a  morsel  even  in  the  jaws  of  some  young 
desperado,  declaring  it  “must  to  the  pan  again  to  be  browned, 
for  it  was  not  fit  for  a  gentleman’s  eating”  —  how  he  would 
recommend  this  slice  of  white  bread,  or  that  piece  of  kissing- 
crust,  to  a  tender  juvenile,  advising  them  ail  to  have  a  care  of 
cracking  their  teeth,  which  were  their  best  patrimony,  —  how 
genteelly  he  would  deal  about  the  small  ale,  as  if  it  were  wine, 
naming  the  brewer,  and  protesting,  if  it  were  not  good  he  should 

1  For  John  Fenwick. 

1  A  notorious  roistering  nobleman  of  the  court  of  Charles  II. 
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lose  their  custom;  with  a  special  recommendation  to  wipe  the 
lip  before  drinking.  Then  we  had  our  toasts  —  “The  King,’’  — - 
the  “Cloth,”  —  which,  whether  they  understood  or  not,  was 
equally  diverting  and  flattering;  —  and  for  a  crowning  senti¬ 
ment,  which  never  failed,  “May  the  Brush  supersede  the 
Laurel!”  All  these,  and  fifty  other  fancies,  which  were  rather 
felt  than  comprehended  by  his  guests,  would  he  utter,  standing 
upon  tables,  and  prefacing  every  sentiment  with  a  “Gentle¬ 
men,  give  me  leave  to  propose  so  and  so,”  which  was  a  pro¬ 
digious  comfort  to  those  young  orphans;  every  now  and  then 
stuffing  into  his  mouth  (for  it  did  not  do  to  be  squeamish  on 
these  occasions)  indiscriminate  pieces  of  those  reeking  sausages, 
which  pleased  them  mightily,  and  was  the  savouriest  part, 
you  may  believe,  of  the  entertainment. 

Golden  lads  and  lasses  must, 

As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust  — 1 

James  White  is  extinct,  and  with  him  these  suppers  have  long 
ceased.  He  carried  away  with  him  half  the  fun  of  the  world 
when  he  died  —  of  my  world  at  least.  His  old  clients  look  for 
him  among  the  pens,  and,  missing  him,  reproach  the  altered 
feast  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  the  glory  of  Smithfield  departed 
for  ever. 

DETACHED  THOUGHTS  ON  BOOKS  AND 
READING 

1822 

[Published  in  the  July  number  of  the  London  Magazine.] 

To  mind  the  inside  of  a  book  is  to  entertain  one’s  self  with  the  forced  product  of 
another  man’s  brain.  Now  I  think  a  man  of  quality  and  breeding  may  be  mud 
amused  with  the  natural  sprouts  of  his  own. 

Lord  Foppington  in  “  The  Relapse.'’ 

An  ingenious  acquaintance  of  my  own  was  so  much  struck 
with  this  bright  sally  of  his  Lordship,  that  he  has  left  off  read¬ 
ing  altogether,  to  the  great  improvement  of  his  originality.  At 
the  hazard  of  losing  some  credit  on  this  head,  I  must  confess 
that  I  dedicate  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  my  time  to  other 

1  From  Shakespeare’s  dirge  in  Cymbeline. 
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people’s  thoughts.  I  dream  away  my  life  in  others’  speculations. 
I  love  to  lose  myself  in  other  men’s  minds.  When  I  am  not 
walking,  I  am  reading;  I  cannot  sit  and  think.  Books  think  for 
me. 

I  have  no  repugnances.  Shaftesbury  is  not  too  genteel  for 
me,  nor  Jonathan  Wild  1  too  slow.  I  can  read  anything  which 
I  call  a  book.  There  are  things  in  that  shape  which  I  cannot 
allow  for  such. 

In  this  catalogue  of  books  which  are  no  books  — -  biblia  abiblia 
—  I  reckon  Court  Calendars,  Directories,  Pocket  Books, 
Draught  Boards  bound  and  lettered  on  the  back,  Scientific 
Treatises,  Almanacks,  Statutes  at  Large;  the  works  of  Hume, 
Gibbon,  Robertson,  Beattie,  Soame  Jenyns,  and,  generally,  all 
those  volumes  which  “no  gentleman’s  library  should  be  with¬ 
out”:  the  Histories  of  Flavius  Josephus  (that  learned  Jew),  and 
Paley’s  Moral  Philosophy.  With  these  exceptions,  I  can  read 
almost  anything.  I  bless  my  stars  for  a  taste  so  catholic,  so 
unexcluding. 

I  confess  that  it  moves  my  spleen  to  see  these  things  in  books’ 
clothing  perched  upon  shelves,  like  false  saints,  usurpers  of  true 
shrines,  intruders  into  the  sanctuary,  thrusting  out  the  legiti¬ 
mate  occupants.  To  reach  down  a  well-bound  semblance  of  a 
volume,  and  hope  it  some  kind-hearted  play-book,  then,  open¬ 
ing  what  “seem  its  leaves,”  to  come  bolt  upon  a  withering  Pop¬ 
ulation  Essay.  To  expect  a  Steele,  or  a  Farquhar,  and  find  — 
Adam  Smith.  To  view  a  well-arranged  assortment  of  block¬ 
headed  Encyclopaedias  (Anglicanas  or  Metropolitanas)  set  out 
in  an  array  of  Russia,  or  Morocco,  when  a  tithe  of  that  good 
leather  would  comfortably  re-clothe  my  shivering  folios,  — • 
would  renovate  Paracelsus  himself,  and  enable  old  Raymund 
Lully  to  look  like  himself  again  in  the  world.  I  never  see  these 
impostors,  but  I  long  to  strip  them,  to  warm  my  ragged  veter 
ans  in  their  spoils. 

To  be  strong-backed  and  neat-bound  is  the  desideratum  o  1 
a  volume.  Magnificence  comes  after.  This,  when  it  can  be 
afforded,  is  not  to  be  lavished  upon  all  kind  of  books  indis¬ 
criminately.  I  would  not  dress  a  set  of  Magazines,  for  instance, 
in  full  suit.  The  dishabille,  or  half-binding  (with  Russia  backs 

1  \  criminal  hero  of  Fielding’s. 
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ever)  is  our  costume.  A  Shakespeare,  or  a  Milton  (unless  the 
first  editions),  it  were  mere  foppery  to  trick  out  in  gay  apparel. 
The  possession  of  them  confers  no  distinction.  The  exterior  of 
them  (the  things  themselves  being  so  common),  strange  to  say, 
raises  no  sweet  emotions,  no  tickling  sense  of  property  in  the 
owner.  Thomson’s  Seasons,  again,  looks  best  (I  maintain  it) 
a  little  torn  and  dog’s-eared.  How  beautiful  to  a  genuine  lover 
of  reading  are  the  sullied  leaves,  and  worn-out  appearance,  nay, 
the  very  odour  (beyond  Russia),  if  we  would  not  forget  kind 
feelings  in  fastidiousness,  of  an  old  “  Circulating  Library  Tom 
Jones  or  Vicar  of  Wakefield!  How  they  speak  of  the  thousand 
thumbs  that  have  turned  over  their  pages  with  delight!  —  of 
the  lone  sempstress  whom  they  may  have  cheered  (milliner,  or 
hard-working  mantua-maker)  after  her  long  days  needle-toil, 
running  far  into  midnight,  when  she  has  snatched  an  hour,  ill- 
spared  from  sleep,  to  steep  her  cares,  as  in  some  Lethean  cup,  in 
spelling  out  their  enchanting  contents!  Who  would  have  them 
a  whit  less  soiled?  What  better  condition  could  we  desire  to  see 
them  in? 

In  some  respects  the  better  a  book  is,  the  less  it  demands 
from  binding.  Fielding,  Smollet,  Sterne,  and  all  that  class  of 
perpetually  self-reproductive  volumes  —  Great  Nature’s  Stere¬ 
otypes  —  we  see  them  individually  perish  with  less  regret,  be¬ 
cause  we  know  the  copies  of  them  to  be  eterne.  But  where 
a  book  is  at  once  both  good  and  rare  where  the  individual 
is  almost  the  species,  and  when  that  perishes, 

We  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  torch 

That  can  its  light  relumine  — 

such  a  book,  for  instance,  as  the  Life  of  the  Duke  of  A  ewcastle, 
by  his  Duchess— no  casket  is  rich  enough,  no  casing  sufficiently 
durable,  to  honour  and  keep  safe  such  a  jewel. 

Not  only  rare  volumes  of  this  description,  which  seem  hope¬ 
less  ever  to  be  reprinted;  but  old  editions  of  writers,  such  as  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  Bishop  Taylor,  Milton  in  his  prose-works,  Fuller 
—  of  whom  we  have  reprints,  yet  the  books  themselves,  though 
they  go  about,  and  are  talked  of  here  and  there,  we  know,  have 
not  endenizened  themselves  (nor  possibly  ever  will)  in  the  na¬ 
tional  heart,  so  as  to  become  stock  books  it  is  good  to  possess 
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these  in  durable  and  costly  covers.  I  do  not  care  for  a  First 
Folio  of  Shakespeare.  I  rather  prefer  the  common  editions  of 
Rowe  and  Tonson,  without  notes,  and  with  plates,  which,  being 
so  execrably  bad,  serve  as  maps,  or  modest  remembrancers,  to 
the  text,  and,  without  pretending  to  any  supposable  emula¬ 
tion  with  it,  are  so  much  better  than  the  Shakespeare  gallery 
engravings,  which  did.  I  have  a  community  of  feeling  with  my 
countrymen  about  his  Plays,  and  I  like  those  editions  of  him 
best  which  have  been  oftenest  tumbled  about  and  handled. 
On  the  contrary  I  cannot  read  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  but  in 
Folio.  The  Octavo  editions  are  painful  to  look  at.  I  have  no 
sympathy  with  them.  If  they  were  as  much  read  as  the  current 
editions  of  the  other  poet,  I  should  prefer  them  in  that  shape 
to  the  older  one.  I  do  not  know  a  more  heartless  sight  than  the 
reprint  of  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  What  need  was  there  of 
unearthing  the  bones  of  that  fantastic  old  great  man,  to  expose 
them  in  a  winding-sheet  of  the  newest  fashion  to  modern  cen¬ 
sure?  what  hapless  stationer  could  dream  of  Burton  ever  be¬ 
coming  popular?  The  wretched  Malone  could  not  do  worse, 
when  he  bribed  the  sexton  of  Stratford  church  to  let  him  white¬ 
wash  the  painted  effigy  of  old  Shakespeare,  which  stood  there, 
in  rude  but  lively  fashion  depicted,  to  the  very  colour  of  the 
cheek,  the  eye,  the  eyebrow,  hair,  the  very  dress  he  used  to 
wear  —  the  only  authentic  testimony  we  had,  however  imper¬ 
fect,  of  these  curious  parts  and  parcels  of  him.  They  covered 

him  over  with  a  coat  of  white  paint.  By - ,  if  I  had  been 

a  justice  of  peace  for  Warwickshire,  I  would  have  clapt  both 
commentator  and  sexton  fast  in  the  stocks,  for  a  pair  of  med¬ 
dling  sacrilegious  varlets. 

I  think  I  see  them  at  their  work  —  these  sapient  trouble- 
tombs. 

Shall  I  be  thought  fantastical,  if  I  confess  that  the  names  of 
some  of  our  poets  sound  sweeter,  and  have  a  finer  relish  to  the 
ear  —  to  mine,  at  least  —  than  that  of  Milton  or  of  Shakespeare? 
It  may  be  that  the  latter  are  more  staled  and  pung  upon  in 
common  discourse.  The  sweetest  names,  and  which  carry  a 
perfume  in  the  mention,  are  Kit  Marlowe,  Drayton,  Drum¬ 
mond  of  Hawthornden,  and  Cowley. 

Much  depends  upon  when  and  where  you  read  a  book. 
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In  the  five  or  six  impatient  minutes  before  the  dinner  is  quite 
ready,  who  would  think  of  taking  up  the  Fairy  Queen  for  a  stop¬ 
gap,  or  a  volume  of  Bishop  Andrewes’  sermons? 

Milton  almost  requires  a  solemn  service  of  music  to  be  played 
before  you  enter  upon  him.  But  he  brings  his  music,  to  which 
who  listens  had  need  bring  docile  thoughts,  and  purged  ears. 

Winter  evenings  —  the  world  shut  out  —  with  less  of  cere¬ 
mony  the  gentle  Shakespeare  enters.  At  such  a  season,  the 
Tempest ,  or  his  own  Winter's  Tale  — 

These  two  poets  you  cannot  avoid  reading  aloud  —  to  your¬ 
self,  or  (as  it  chances)  to  some  single  person  listening.  More 
than  one  —  and  it  degenerates  into  an  audience. 

Books  of  quick  interest,  that  hurry  on  for  incidents,  are  for 
the  eye  to  glide  over  only.  It  will  not  do  to  read  them  out.  I 
could  never  listen  to  even  the  better  kind  of  modern  novels 
without  extreme  irksomeness. 

A  newspaper,  read  out,  is  intolerable.  .  .  . 


A  DISSERTATION  UPON  ROAST  PIG 

1822 

[Published  in  the  September  number  of  the  London  Magazine.  “  M.”  is 
Lamb’s  friend  Thomas  Manning,  traveler  and  Orientalist,  who  had  ac¬ 
tually  given  him  the  nucleus  of  the  essay  in  a  Chinese  story.) 

Mankind,  says  a  Chinese  manuscript,  which  my  friend  M. 
was  obliging  enough  to  read  and  explain  to  me,  for  the  first 
seventy  thousand  ages  ate  their  meat  raw,  clawing  or  biting  it 
from  the  living  animal,  just  as  they  do  in  Abyssinia  to  this  day. 
This  period  is  not  obscurely  hinted  at  by  their  great  Confucius 
in  the  second  chapter  of  his  Mundane  Mutations ,  where  he  des¬ 
ignates  a  kind  of  golden  age  by  the  term  Cho-fang,  literally 
the  Cook’s  holiday.  The  manuscript  goes  on  to  say  that  the  art 
of  roasting,  or  rather  broiling  (which  I  take  to  be  the  elder 
brother),  was  accidentally  discovered  in  the  manner  following. 
The  swine-herd,  Ho-ti,  having  gone  out  into  the  woods  one 
morning,  as  his  manner  was,  to  collect  mast  for  his  hogs,  left  his 
cottage  in  the  care  of  his  eldest  son  Bo-bo,  a  great  lubberly  boy, 
who,  being  fond  of  playing  with  fire,  as  younkers  of  his  age 
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commonly  are,  let  some  sparks  escape  into  a  bundle  of  straw, 
which  kindling  quickly,  spread  the  conflagration  over  every  part 
of  their  poor  mansion,  till  it  was  reduced  to  ashes.  Together 
with  the  cottage  (a  sorry  antediluvian  make-shift  of  a  building, 
you  may  think  it),  what  was  of  much  more  importance,  a  fine 
litter  of  new-farrowed  pigs,  no  less  than  nine  in  number,  per¬ 
ished.  China  pigs  have  been  esteemed  a  luxury  all  over  the 
East  from  the  remotest  periods  that  we  read  of.  Bo-bo  was  in 
utmost  consternation,  as  you  may  think,  not  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  the  tenement,  which  his  father  and  he  could  easily  build 
up  again  with  a  few  dry  branches,  and  the  labour  of  an  hour  or 
two,  at  any  time,  as  for  the  loss  of  the  pigs.  While  he  was  think¬ 
ing  what  he  should  say  to  his  father,  and  wringing  his  hand? 
over  the  smoking  remnants  of  one  of  those  untimely  sufferers, 
an  odour  assailed  his  nostrils,  unlike  any  scent  which  he  had 
before  experienced.  What  could  it  proceed  from?  —  not  from 
the  burnt  cottage  —  he  had  smelt  that  smell  before  —  indeed 
this  was  by  no  means  the  first  accident  of  the  kind  which  had 
occurred  through  the  negligence  of  this  unlucky  young  fire¬ 
brand.  Much  less  did  it  resemble  that  of  any  known  herb,  weed, 
or  flower.  A  premonitory  moistening  at  the  same  time  over¬ 
flowed  his  nether  lip.  He  knew  not  what  to  think.  He  next 
stooped  down  to  feel  the  pig,  if  there  were  any  signs  of  life  in 
it.  He  burnt  his  fingers,  and  to  cool  them  he  applied  them  in 
his  booby  fashion  to  his  mouth.  Some  of  the  crumbs  of  the 
scorched  skin  had  come  away  with  his  finger,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  (in  the  world’s  life  indeed,  for  before  him  no  man 
had  known  it)  he  tasted  —crackling!  Again  he  felt  and 
fumbled  at  the  pig.  It  did  not  burn  him  so  much  now,  still  he 
licked  his  fingers  from  a  sort  of  habit.  The  truth  at  length 
broke  into  his  slow  understanding,  that  it  was  the  pig  that  smelt 
so,  and  the  pig  that  tasted  so  delicious;  and,  surrendering 
himself  up  to  the  newborn  pleasure,  he  fell  to  tearing  up  whole 
handfuls  of  the  scorched  skin  with  the  flesh  next  it,  and  was 
cramming  it  down  his  throat  in  his  beastly  fashion,  when  his 
sire  entered  amid  the  smoking  rafters,  armed  with  retributory 
cudgel,  and  finding  how  affairs  stood,  began  to  rain  blows  upon 
the  young  rogue’s  shoulders,  as  thick  as  hailstones,  which  Bo-bo 
heeded  not  any  more  than  if  they  had  been  flies.  The  tickling 
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pleasure  which  he  experienced  in  his  lower  regions  had  rendered 
him  quite  callous  to  any  inconveniences  he  might  feel  in  those 
remote  quarters.  His  father  might  lay  on,  but  he  could  not  beat 
him  from  his  pig,  till  he  had  fairly  made  an  end  of  it,  when,  be¬ 
coming  a  little  more  sensible  of  his  situation,  something  like  the 
following  dialogue  ensued. 

“You  graceless  whelp,  what  have  you  got  there  devouring? 
Is  it  not  enough  that  you  have  burnt  me  dowm  three  houses 
with  your  dog’s  tricks,  and  be  hanged  to  you,  but  you  must  be 
eating  fire,  and  I  know  not  what  —  what  have  you  got  there, 
I  say?” 

“O,  father,  the  pig,  the  pig,  do  come  and  taste  how  nice  the 
burnt  pig  eats.” 

The  ears  of  Ho-ti  tingled  with  horror.  He  cursed  his  son,  and 
he  cursed  himself  that  ever  he.  should  beget  a  son  that  should 
eat  burnt  pig. 

Bo-bo,  whose  scent  was  wonderfully  sharpened  since  morn¬ 
ing,  soon  raked  out  another  pig,  and  fairly  rending  it  asunder, 
thrust  the  lesser  half  by  main  force  into  the  fist  of  Ho-ti,  still 
shouting  out  “Eat,  eat,  eat  the  burnt  pig,  father,  only  taste  — 
O  Lord,”  —  with  such-like  barbarous  ejaculations,  cramming 
ail  the  while  as  if  he  would  choke. 

Ho-ti  trembled  every  joint  while  he  grasped  the  abominable 
thing,  wavering  whether  he  should  not  put  his  son  to  death  for 
an  unnatural  young  monster,  when  the  crackling  scorching  his 
fingers,  as  it  had  done  his  son’s,  and  applying  the  same  remedy 
to  them,  he  in  his  turn  tasted  some  of  its  flavour,  which,  make 
what  sour  mouths  he  would  for  a  pretence,  proved  not  alto¬ 
gether  displeasing  to  him.  In  conclusion  (for  the  manuscript 
here  is  a  little  tedious)  both  father  and  son  fairly  sat  down  to 
the  mess,  and  never  left  off  till  they  had  despatched  all  that 
remained  of  the  litter. 

Bo-bo  was  strictly  enjoined  not  to  let  the  secret  escape,  for 
the  neighbours  would  certainly  have  stoned  them  for  a  couple 
of  abominable  wretches,  who  could  think  of  improving  upon 
the  good  meat  which  God  had  sent  them.  Nevertheless,  strange 
stories  got  about.  It  was  observed  that  Ho-ti’s  cottage  was 
burnt  down  now  more  frequently  than  ever.  Nothing  but  fires 
from  this  time  forward.  Some  would  break  out  in  broad  day, 
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others  in  the  night-time.  As  often  as  the  sow  farrowed,  so  sure 
was  the  house  of  Ho-ti  to  be  in  a  blaze;  and  Ho-ti  himself,  which 
was  the  more  remarkable,  instead  of  chastising  his  son,  seemed 
to  grow  more  indulgent  to  him  than  ever.  At  length  they  were 
watched,  the  terrible  mystery  discovered,  and  father  and  son 
summoned  to  take  their  trial  at  Pekin,  then  an  inconsiderable 
assize  town.  Evidence  was  given,  the  obnoxious  food  itself  pro¬ 
duced  in  court,  and  verdict  about  to  be  pronounced,  when  the 
foreman  of  the  jury  begged  that  some  of  the  burnt  pig,  of  which 
the  culprits  stood  accused,  might  be  handed  into  the  box.  He 
handled  it,  and  they  all  handled  it,  and  burning  their  fingers, 
as  Bo-bo  and  his  father  had  done  before  them,  and  nature 
prompting  to  each  of  them  the  same  remedy,  against  the  face 
of  all  the  facts,  and  the  clearest  charge  which  judge  had  ever 
given,  —  to  the  surprise  of  the  whole  court,  townsfolk,  stran¬ 
gers,  reporters,  and  all  present  —  without  leaving  the  box,  or 
any  manner  of  consultation  whatever,  they  brought  in  a  simul¬ 
taneous  verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 

The  judge,  who  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  winked  at  the  manifest 
iniquity  of  the  decision;  and,  when  the  court  was  dismissed, 
went  privily,  and  bought  up  all  the  pigs  that  could  be  had  for 
love  or  money.  In  a  few  days  his  Lordship’s  town  house  was 
observed  to  be  on  fire.  The  thing  took  wing,  and  now  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  fires  in  every  direction.  Fuel  and  pigs 
grew  enormously  dear  all  over  the  district.  The  insurance 
offices  one  and  all  shut  up  shop.  People  built  slighter  and 
slighter  every  day,  until  it  was  feared  that  the  very  science  of 
architecture  would  in  no  long  time  be  lost  to  the  world.  Thus 
this  custom  of  firing  houses  continued,  till  in  process  of  time, 
says  my  manuscript,  a  sage  arose,  like  our  Locke,  who  made 
a  discovery  that  the  flesh  of  swine,  or  indeed  of  any  other 
animal,  might  be  cooked  ( burnt ,  as  they  called  it)  without  the 
necessity  of  consuming  a  whole  house  to  dress  it.  Then  first 
began  the  rude  form  of  a  gridiron.  Roasting  by  the  string,  or 
spit,  came  in  a  century  or  two  later,  I  forget  in  whose  dynasty. 
By  such  slow  degeees,  concludes  the  manuscript,  do  the  most 
useful,  and  seemingly  the  most  obvious  arts,  make  their  way 
among  mankind.  — 

Without  placing  too  implicit  faith  in  the  account  above  given* 
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it  must  be  agreed,  that  if  a  worthy  pretext  for  so  dangerous  an 
experiment  as  setting  houses  on  fire  (especially  in  these  days) 
could  be  assigned  in  favour  of  any  culinary  object,  that  pretext 
and  excuse  might  be  found  in  roast  pig. 

Of  all  the  delicacies  in  the  whole  mundus  edibilis ,  I  will 
maintain  it  to  be  the  most  delicate  —  princeps  obsoniorum.1 

I  speak  not  of  your  grown  porkers  —  things  between  pig 
and  pork  —  those  hobbydehoys  —  but  a  young  and  tender 
suckling  —  under  a  moon  old  —  guiltless  as  yet  of  the  sty  — 
with  no  original  speck  of  the  amor  immunditice ,2  the  hereditary 
failing  of  the  first  parent,  yet  manifest  —  his  voice  as  yet  not 
broken,  but  something  between  a  childish  treble  and  a  grumble 
—  the  mild  forerunner,  or  prozludium,  of  a  grunt. 

He  must  be  roasted.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  our  ancestors  ate 
them  seethed,  or  boiled  —  but  what  a  sacrifice  of  the  exterior 
tegument! 

There  is  no  flavour  comparable,  I  will  contend,  to  that  of  the 
crisp,  tawny,  well-watched,  not  over-roasted,  crackling,  as  it  is 
well  called  —  the  very  teeth  are  invited  to  their  share  of  the 
pleasure  at  this  banquet  in  overcoming  the  coy,  brittle  resist¬ 
ance  —  with  the  adhesive  oleaginous  —  O  call  it  not  fat  —  but 
an  indefinable  sweetness  growing  up  to  it  —  the  tender  blossom¬ 
ing  of  fat  —  fat  cropped  in  the  bud  —  taken  in  the  shoot  —  in 
the  first  innocence  —  the  cream  and  quintessence  of  the  child- 
pig’s  yet  pure  food  —  the  lean,  no  lean,  but  a  kind  of  animal 
manna  —  or,  rather,  fat  and  lean  (if  it  must  be  so),  so  blended 
and  running  into  each  other,  that  both  together  make  but  one 
ambrosian  result,  or  common  substance. 

Behold  him,  while  he  is  doing  —  it  seemeth  rather  a  refresh¬ 
ing  warmth,  than  a  scorching  heat,  that  he  is  so  passive  to. 
How  equably  he  twirleth  round  the  string!  —  Now  he  is  just 
done.  To  see  the  extreme  sensibility  of  that  tender  age,  he 
hath  wept  out  his  pretty  eyes  —  radiant  jellies  —  shooting 
stars  — 

See  him  in  the  dish,  his  second  cradle,  how  meek  he  lieth! 
wouldst  thou  have  had  this  innocent  grow  up  to  the  grossness 
and  indocility  which  too  often  accompany  maturer  swinehood? 
Ten  to  one  he  would  have  proved  a  glutton,  sloven,  an  obsti- 

1  Chief  of  delicacies.  2  Love  of  filth. 
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nate,  disagreeable  animal — -wallowing  in  all  manner  of  filthy 
conversation  —  from  these  sins  he  is  happily  snatched  away  — 

Ere  sin  could  blight,  or  sorrow  fade, 

Death  came  with  timely  care — 1 

his  memory  is  odoriferous  —  no  clown  curseth,  while  his  stom¬ 
ach  half  rejecteth,  the  rank  bacon  —  no  coalheaver  bolteth 
him  in  reeking  sausages  —  he  hath  a  fair  sepulchre  in  the  grate¬ 
ful  stomach  of  the  judicious  epicure  —  and  for  such  a  tomb 
might  be  content  to  die. 

He  is  the  best  of  Sapors.2  Pine-apple  is  great.  She  is  indeed 
almost  too  transcendent  —  a  delight,  if  not  sinful,  yet  so  like  to 
sinning,  that  really  a  tender-conscienced  person  would  do  well 
to  pause  —  too  ravishing  for  mortal  taste,  she  woundeth  and 
excoriateth  the  lips  that  approach  her  —  like  lovers’  kisses,  she 
biteth  —  she  is  a  pleasure  bordering  on  pain  from  the  fierceness 
and  insanity  of  her  relish  —  but  she  stoppeth  at  the  palate  — 
she  meddleth  not  with  the  appetite  —  and  the  coarsest  hunger 
might  barter  her  consistently  for  a  mutton  chop. 

Pig  —  let  me  speak  his  praise  —  is  no  less  provocative  of  the 
appetite  than  he  is  satisfactory  to  the  criticalness  of  the  censori¬ 
ous  palate.  The  strong  man  may  batten  on  him,  and  weakling 
refuseth  not  his  mild  juices. 

Unlike  to  mankind’s  mixed  characters,  a  bundle  of  virtues  and 
vices,  inexplicably  intertwisted,  and  not  to  be  unraveled  with¬ 
out  hazard,  he  is  —  good  throughout.  No  part  of  him  is  better 
or  worse  than  another.  He  helpeth,  as  far  as  his  little  means 
extend,  all  around.  He  is  the  least  envious  of  banquets.  He  is 
all  neighbours’  fare. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  freely  and  ungrudgingly  impart  a  share 
of  the  good  things  of  this  life  which  fall  to  their  lot  (few  as  mine 
are  in  this  kind)  to  a  friend.  I  protest  I  take  as  great  an  interest 
in  my  friend’s  pleasures,  his  relishes,  and  proper  satisfactions, 
as  in  mine  own.  “Presents,”  I  often  say,  “endear  Absents.” 
Hares,  pheasants,  partridges,  snipes,  barn-door  chickens  (those 
“tame  villatic  fowl”),  capons,  plovers,  brawn,  barrels  of 
oysters,  I  dispense  as  freely  as  I  receive  them.  I  love  to  taste 
them,  as  it  were,  upon  the  tongue  of  my  friend.  But  a  stop  must 

1  From  Coleridge’s  “Epitaph  on  an  Infant.”  2  Flavors. 
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be  put  somewhere.  One  would  not,  like  Lear,  “give  every¬ 
thing.”  I  make  my  stand  upon  pig.  Methinks  it  is  an  ingrati¬ 
tude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  flavours,  to  extra-domiciliate,  or 
send  out  of  the  house,  slightingly  (under  pretext  of  friendship, 
or  I  know  not  what),  a  blessing  so  particularly  adapted,  pre¬ 
destined,  I  may  say,  to  my  individual  palate  —  It  argues  an 
insensibility. 

I  remember  a  touch  of  conscience  in  this  kind  at  school.  My 
good  old  aunt,  who  never  parted  from  me  at  the  end  of  a  holiday 
without  stuffing  a  sweetmeat,  or  some  nice  thing,  into  my 
pocket,  had  dismissed  me  one  evening  with  a  smoking  plurn- 
cake,  fresh  from  the  oven.  In  my  way  to  school  (it  was  over 
London  Bridge)  a  grey-headed  old  beggar  saluted  me  (I  have  no 
doubt  at  this  time  of  day  that  he  was  a  counterfeit).  I  had  no 
pence  to  console  him  with,  and  in  the  vanity  of  self-denial,  and 
the  very  coxcombry  of  charity,  school-boy-like,  I  made  him  a 
present  of  —  the  whole  cake!  I  walked  on  a  little,  buoyed  up, 
as  one  is  on  such  occasions,  with  a  sweet  soothing  of  self- 
satisfaction;  but  before  I  had  got  to  the  end  of  the  bridge  my 
better  feelings  returned,  and  I  burst  into  tears,  thinking  how 
ungrateful  I  had  been  to  my  good  aunt,  to  go  and  give  her  good 
gift  away  to  a  stranger,  that  I  had  never  seen  before,  and  who 
might  be  a  bad  man  for  aught  I  knew;  and  then  I  thought  of  the 
pleasure  my  aunt  would  be  taking  in  thinking  that  I  —  I  myself, 
and  not  another  —  would  eat  her  nice  cake  —  and  what  should 
I  say  to  her  the  next  time  I  saw  her  —  how  naughty  I  was  to 
part  with  her  pretty  present  —  and  the  odour  of  that  spicy  cake 
came  back  upon  my  recollection,  and  the  pleasure  and  the 
curiosity  I  had  taken  in  seeing  her  make  it,  and  her  joy  when 
she  sent  it  to  the  oven,  and  how  disappointed  she  would  feel 
that  I  had  never  had  a  bit  of  it  in  my  mouth  at  last  —  and  I 
blamed  my  impertinent  spirit  of  alms-giving,  and  out-of-place 
hypocrisy  of  goodness,  and  above  all  I  wished  never  to  see  the 
face  again  of  that  insidious,  good-for-nothing,  old  grey  im¬ 
postor. 

Our  ancestors  were  nice  in  their  method  of  sacrificing  these 
tender  victims.  We  read  of  pigs  whipt  to  death  with  something 
of  a  shock,  as  we  hear  of  any  other  obsolete  custom.  The  age  of 
discipline  is  gone  by,  or  it  would  be  curious  to  inquire  (in  a 
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philosophical  light  merely)  what  effect  this  process  might  have 
towards  intenerating  and  dulcifying  a  substance  naturally  so 
mild  and  dulcet  as  the  flesh  of  young  pigs.  It  looks  like  refining 
a  violet.  Yet  we  should  be  cautious,  while  we  condemn  the 
inhumanity,  how  we  censure  the  wisdom  of  the  practice.  It 
might  impart  a  gusto  — 

I  remember  an  hypothesis,  argued  upon  by  the  young  students, 
when  I  was  at  St.  Omer’s/and  maintained  with  much  learning 
and  pleasantry  on  both  sides,  “Whether,  supposing  that  the 
flavour  of  a  pig  who  obtained  his  death  by  whipping  {per  flagel¬ 
la  tioncm  extremam )  superadded  a  pleasure  upon  the  palate  of  a 
man  more  intense  than  any  possible  suffering  we  can  conceive 
in  the  animal,  is  man  justified  in  using  that  method  of  putting 
the  animal  to  death?”  I  forget  the  decision. 

His  sauce  should  be  considered.  Decidedly,  a  few  bread 
crumbs,  done  up  with  his  liver  and  brains,  and  a  dash  of  mild 
sage.  But,  banish,  dear  Mrs.  Cook,  I  beseech  you,  the  whole 
onion  tribe.  Barbecue  your  whole  hogs  to  your  palate,  steep 
them  in  shalots.  stuff  them  out  with  plantations  of  the  rank  and 
guilty  garlic;  you  cannot  poison  them,  or  make  them  stronger 
than  they  are  —  but  consider,  he  is  a  weakling  —  a  flower. 


PREFACE 

BY  A  FRIEND  OF  THE  LATE  ELIA 
1823 

[First  published,  in  slightly  different  form,  in  the  London  Magazine  for 
January,  1823,  shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  collected  Essays  of  Elia, 
when  Lamb  apparently  intended  to  discontinue  the  essays.  The  present 
form  of  the  essay  is  that  used  as  a  Preface  to  the  volume  of  Last  Essays  of 
Elia,  1833.  Lamb  here  sketches  his  own  character  in  a  manner  reminis¬ 
cent  of  Sterne’s  account  of  himself  as  Yorick  in  Tristram  Shandy. \ 

This  poor  gentleman,  who  for  some  months  past  had  been 
in  a  declining  way,  hath  at  length  paid  his  final  tribute  to 
nature. 

To  say  truth,  it  is  time  he  were  gone.  The  humour  of  the 

1  A  Jesuit  coIIckc,  here  introduced  only  because  of  the  reputation  of  the  Jesuit  theo¬ 
logians  in  the  discussion  of  subtle  questions  of  morality 
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thing,  if  there  ever  was  much  in  it,  was  pretty  well  exhausted; 
and  a  two  years’  and  a  half  existence  has  been  a  tolerable  dura¬ 
tion  for  a  phantom. 

I  am  now  at  liberty  to  confess  that  much  which  I  have  heard 
objected  to  my  late  friend’s  writings  was  well-founded.  Crude 
they  are,  I  grant  you  —  a  sort  of  unlicked,  incondite  things 
villainously  pranked  in  an  affected  array  of  antique  modes  and 
phrases.  They  had  not  been  his,  if  they  had  been  other  than 
such;  and  better  it  is,  that  a  writer  should  be  natural  in  a  self¬ 
pleasing  quaintness,  than  to  affect  a  naturalness  (so  called) 
that  should  be  strange  to  him.  Egotistical  they  have  been  pro¬ 
nounced  by  some  who  did  not  know  that  what  he  tells  us,  as  of 
himself,  was  often  true  only  (historically)  of  another,  as  in  a 
former  Essay  (to  save  many  instances)  —  where  under  th e  first 
person  (his  favourite  figure)  he  shadows  forth  the  forlorn  estate 
of  a  country-boy  placed  at  a  London  school,  far  from  his  friends 
and  connections  —  in  direct  opposition  to  his  own  early  history. 1 
If  it  be  egotism  to  imply  and  twine  with  his  own  identity  the 
griefs  and  affections  of  another  —  making  himself  many,  or 
reducing  many  unto  himself  — then  is  the  skilful  novelist,  who 
all  along  brings  in  his  hero  or  heroine,  speaking  of  themselves, 
the  greatest  egotist  of  all;  who  yet  has  never,  therefore,  been 
accused  of  that  narrowness.  And  how  shall  the  intenser 
dramatist  escape  being  faulty,  who,  doubtless,  under  cover  of 
passion  uttered  by  another,  oftentimes  gives  blameless  vent  to 
his  most  inward  feelings,  and  expresses  his  own  story  modestly: 

My  late  friend  was  in  many  respects  a  singular  character. 
These  who  did  not  like  him,  hated  him;  and  some  who  once 
liked  him  afterwards  became  his  bitterest  haters.  The  truth  is, 
he  gave  himself  too  little  concern  what  he  uttered,  and  in  whose 
presence.  He  observed  neither  time  nor  place,  and  would 
e’en  out  with  what  came  uppermost.  With  the  severe  religion¬ 
ist  he  would  pass  for  a  freethinker;  while  the  other  faction  set 
him  down  for  a  bigot,  or  persuaded  themselves  that  he  belied 
his  sentiments.  Few  understood  him;  and  I  am  not  certain  that 
at  all  times  he  quite  understood  himself.  He  too  much  affected 
that  dangerous  figure  —  irony.  He  sowed  doubtful  speeches, 
and  reaped  plain,  unequivocal  hatred.  He  would  interrupt  the 

1  See  page  56,  above. 
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gravest  discussion  with  some  light  jest;  and  yet,  perhaps,  not 
quite  irrelevant  in  ears  that  could  understand  it.  Your  long  and 
much  talkers  hated  him.  The  informal  habit  of  his  mind, 
joined  to  an  inveterate  impediment  of  speech,  forbade  him  to 
be  an  orator;  and  he  seemed  determined  that  no  one  else  should 
play  that  part  when  he  was  present.  He  was  petit  and  ordinary 
in  his  person  and  appearance.  I  have  seen  him  sometimes  in 
what  is  called  good  company,  but  where  he  has  been  a  stranger, 
sit  silent,  and  be  suspected  for  an  odd  fellow;  till,  some  un¬ 
lucky  occasion  provoking  it,  he  would  stutter  out  some  senseless 
pun  (not  altogether  senseless  perhaps,  if  rightly  taken),  which 
has  stamped  his  character  for  the  evening.  It  was  hit  or  miss 
with  him;  but  nine  times  out  of  ten,  he  contrived  by  this  device 
to  send  away  a  whole  company  his  enemies.  His  conceptions 
rose  kindlier  than  his  utterance,  and  his  happiest  impromptus 
had  the  appearance  of  effort.  He  has  been  accused  of  trying  to 
be  witty,  when  in  truth  he  was  but  struggling  to  give  his  poor 
thoughts  articulation.  He  chose  his  companions  for  some  in¬ 
dividuality  of  character  which  they  manifested.  Hence  not 
many  persons  of  science,  and  few  professed  literati,  were  of  his 
councils.  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  persons  of  an  uncertain 
fortune;  and,  as  to  such  people  commonly  nothing  is  more  ob¬ 
noxious  than  a  gentleman  of  settled  (though  moderate)  income, 
he  passed  with  most  of  them  for  a  great  miser.  To  my  knowl¬ 
edge  this  was  a  mistake.  His  intimados ,  to  confess  a  truth,  were 
in  the  world’s  eye  a  ragged  regiment.  He  found  them  floating  on 
the  surface  of  society;  and  the  colour,  or  something  else  in  the 
weed,  pleased  him.  The  burrs  stuck  to  him  —  but  they  were 
good  and  loving  burrs  for  all  that.  He  never  greatly  cared  for 
the  society  of  what  are  called  good  people.  If  any  of  these  were 
scandalized  (and  offences  were  sure  to  arise),  he  could  not  help 
it.  When  he  has  been  remonstrated  with  for  not  making  more 
concessions  to  the  feelings  of  good  people,  he  would  retort  by 
asking,  what  one  point  did  these  good  people  ever  concede  to 
him?  He  was  temperate  in  his  meals  and  diversions,  but  always 
kept  a  little  on  this  side  of  abstemiousness.  Only  in  the  use 
of  the  Indian  weed  he  might  be  thought  a  little  excessive.  He 
took  it,  he  would  say,  as  a  solvent  of  speech.  Marry — as  the 
friendly  vapour  ascended,  how  his  prattle  would  curl  up  some- 
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times  with  it!  the  ligaments  which  tongue-tied  him  were 
loosened,  and  the  stammerer  proceeded  a  statist! 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought  to  bemoan  or  rejoice  that  my 
old  friend  is  departed.  His  jests  were  beginning  to  grow  obso¬ 
lete,  and  his  stories  to  be  found  out.  He  felt  the  approaches  of 
age;  and  while  he  pretended  to  cling  to  life,  you  saw  how  slender 
were  the  ties  left  to  bind  him.  Discoursing  with  him  latterly  on 
this  subject,  he  expressed  himself  with  a  pettishness  which  I 
thought  unworthy  of  him.  In  our  walks  about  his  suburban 
retreat  (as  he  called  it)  at  Shacklewell,  some  children  belonging 
to  a  school  of  industry  had  met  us,  and  bowed  and  curtseyed, 
as  he  thought,  in  an  especial  manner  to  him.  “They  take 
me  for  a  visiting  governor,”  he  muttered  earnestly.  He  had  a 
horror,  which  he  carried  to  a  foible,  of  looking  like  anything 
important  and  parochial.  He  thought  that  he  approached 
nearer  to  that  stamp  daily.  He  had  a  general  aversion  from 
being  treated  like  a  grave  or  respectable  character,  and  kept  a 
wary  eye  upon  the  advances  of  age  that  should  so  entitle  him. 
He  herded  always,  while  it  was  possible,  with  people  younger 
than  himself.  He  did  not  conform  to  the  march  of  time,  but 
was  dragged  along  in  the  procession.  His  manners  lagged  be¬ 
hind  his  years.  He  was  too  much  of  the  boy-man.  The  toga 
virilis  1  never  sate  gracefully  on  his  shoulders.  The  impressions 
of  infancy  had  burnt  into  him,  and  he  resented  the  impertinence 
of  manhood.  These  were  weaknesses;  but  such  as  they  were, 
they  are  a  key  to  explicate  some  of  his  writings. 

OLD  CHINA 

1823 

[Published  in  the  March  number  of  the  London  Magazine.  For  Elia’s 
“Cousin  Bridget,”  see  the  essay  on  “  Mackery  End.”] 

I  have  an  almost  feminine  partiality  for  old  china.  When 
I  go  to  see  any  great  house,  I  enquire  for  the  china-closet,  and 
next  for  the  picture  gallery.  I  cannot  defend  the  order  of  prefer¬ 
ence,  but  by  saying  that  we  have  all  some  taste  or  other,  of  too 
ancient  a  date  to  admit  of  our  remembering  distinctly  that  it 

1  Garment  of  manhood. 
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was  an  acquired  one.  I  can  call  to  mind  the  first  play,  and  the 
first  exhibition,  that  I  was  taken  to;  but  I  am  not  conscious  of 
a  time  when  china  jars  and  saucers  were  introduced  into  my 
imagination. 

I  had  no  repugnance  then  —  why  should  I  now  have?  —  to 
those  little,  lawless,  azure-tinctured  grotesques,  that,  under  the 
notion  of  men  and  women,  float  about,  uncircumscribed  by  any 
element,  in  that  world  before  perspective  —  a  china  tea-cup. 
I  like  to  see  my  old  friends  —  whom  distance  cannot  diminish 
figuring  up  in  the  air  (so  they  appear  to  our  optics),  yet  on 
terra  firma  still  —  for  so  we  must  in  courtesy  interpret  that 
speck  of  deeper  blue  which  the  decorous  artist,  to  prevent  ab¬ 
surdity,  had  made  to  spring  up  beneath  their  sandals. 

I  love  the  men  with  women’s  faces,  and  the  women,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  with  still  more  womanish  expressions. 

Here  is  a  young  and  courtly  Mandarin,  handing  tea  to  a  lady 
from  a  salver  —  two  miles  off.  See  how  distance  seems  to  set 
off  respect!  And  here  the  same  lady,  or  another  —  for  likeness 
is  identity  on  tea-cups  —  is  stepping  into  a  little  fairy  boat, 
moored  on  the  hither  side  of  this  calm  garden  river,  with  a 
dainty  mincing  foot,  which  in  a  right  angle  of  incidence  (as 
angles  go  in  our  world)  must  infallibly  land  her  in  the  midst  of 
a  flowery  mead  —  a  furlong  off  on  the  other  side  of  the  same 
strange  stream! 

Farther  on  if  far  or  near  can  be  predicated  of  their  world 
—  see  horses,  trees,  pagodas,  dancing  the  hays.1 

Here  a  cow  and  rabbit  couchant,  and  co-extensive  — -  so 
objects  show,  seen  through  the  lucid  atmosphere  of  fine  Cathay. 

I  was  pointing  out  to  my  cousin  last  evening,  over  our  Hyson 
(which  we  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  drink  unmixed  still  of 
an  afternoon) ,  some  of  these  speciosa  miracula  2  upon  a  set  of 
extraordinary  old  blue  china  (a  recent  purchase)  which  we  were 
now  for  the  first  time  using;  and  could  not  help  remarking  how 
favourable  circumstances  had  been  to  us  of  late  years,  that  we 
could  afford  to  please  the  eye  sometimes  with  trifles  of  this  sort 
when  a  passing  sentiment  seemed  to  overshade  the  brows  of 
my  companion.  I  am  quick  at  detecting  these  summer  clouds  in 
Bridget. 


1  Country  dances. 


2  “  Shining  wonders  ”  (Horace). 
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“I  wish  the  good  old  times  would  come  again,”  she  said, 
“when  we  were  not  quite  so  rich.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  want 
to  be  poor;  but  there  was  a  middle  state  ”  —  so  she  was  pleased 
to  ramble  on  —  “in  which  I  am  sure  we  were  a  great  deal  hap¬ 
pier.  A  purchase  is  but  a  purchase,  now  that  you  have  money 
enough  and  to  spare.  Formerly  it  used  to  be  a  triumph.  When 
we  coveted  a  cheap  luxury  (and,  O!  how  much  ado  I  had  to  get 
you  to  consent  in  those  times!),  we  were  used  to  have  a  debate 
two  or  three  days  before,  and  to  weigh  the  for  and  against, 
and  think  what  we  might  spare  it  out  of,  and  what  saving 
we  could  hit  upon,  that  should  be  an  equivalent.  A  thing 
was  worth  buying  then,  when  we  felt  the  money  that  we  paid 
for  it. 

“Do  you  remember  the  brown  suit  which  you  made  to  hang 
upon  you  till  all  your  friends  cried  shame  upon  you,  it  grew  so 
thread-bare  —  and  all  because  of  that  folio  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  which  you  dragged  home  late  at  night  from  Barker’s 
in  Covent  Garden?  Do  you  remember  how  we  eyed  it  for  weeks 
before  we  could  make  up  our  minds  to  the  purchase,  and  had 
not  come  to  a  determination  till  it  was  near  ten  o’clock  of  the 
Saturday  night,  when  you  set  off  from  Islington,  fearing  you 
should  be  too  late  —  and  when  the  old  bookseller  with  some 
grumbling  opened  his  shop,  and  by  the  twinkling  taper 
(for  he  was  setting  bedwards)  lighted  out  the  relic  from  his 
dusty  treasures  —  and  when  you  lugged  it  home,  wishing  it  were 
twice  as  cumbersome  —  and  when  you  presented  it  to  me 
and  when  we  were  exploring  the  perfectness  of  it  ( collating  you 
called  it)  —  and  while  I  was  repairing  some  of  the  loose  leaves 
with  paste,  which  your  impatience  would  not  suffer  to  be  left 
till  daybreak  —  was  there  no  pleasure  in  being  a  poor  man? 
or  can  those  neat  black  clothes  which  you  wear  now,  and  are  so 
careful  to  keep  brushed,  since  we  have  become  rich  and  finical, 
give  you  half  the  honest  vanity  with  which  you  flaunted  it 
about  in  that  overworn  suit  —  your  old  corbeau  1  for  four 
or  five  weeks  longer  than  you  should  have  done,  to  pacify  your 
conscience  for  the  mighty  sum  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  shillings 
was  it?  —  a  great  affair  we  thought  it  then  —  which  you  had 
lavished  on  the  old  folio.  Now  you  can  afford  to  buy  any  book 

1  A  dark  green  goods. 
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that  pleases  you,  but  I  do  not  see  that  you  ever  bring  me  home 
any  nice  old  purchases  now. 

“When  you  came  home  with  twenty  apologies  for  laying  out 
a  less  number  of  shillings  upon  that  print  after  Lionardo,  which 
we  christened  the  ‘Lady  Blanch’;  when  you  looked  at  the  pur¬ 
chase,  and  thought  of  the  money  —  and  thought  of  the  money, 
and  looked  again  at  the  picture  —  was  there  no  pleasure  in 
being  a  poor  man?  Now,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  walk 
into  Colnaghi’s,  and  buy  a  wilderness  of  Lionardos.  Yet  do 
you? 

“Then,  do  you  remember  our  pleasant  walks  to  Enfield,  and 
Potter’s  Bar,  and  Waltham,  when  we  had  a  holiday  —  holidays, 
and  all  other  fun,  are  gone,  now  we  are  rich  —  and  the  little 
hand-basket  in  which  I  used  to  deposit  our  day’s  fare  of  savoury 
cold  lamb  and  salad  —  and  how  you  would  pry  about  at  noon¬ 
tide  for  some  decent  house,  where  we  might  go  in,  and  produce 
our  store  —  only  paying  for  the  ale  that  you  must  call  for  — - 
and  speculate  upon  the  looks  of  the  landlady,  and  whether  she 
was  likely  to  allow  us  a  table-cloth  —  and  wish  for  such  another 
honest  hostess  as  Izaak  Walton  has  described  many  a  one  on 
the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Lea,  when  he  went  a-fishing  —  and 
sometimes  they  would  prove  obliging  enough,  and  sometimes 
they  would  look  grudgingly  upon  us  —  but  we  had  cheerful 
looks  still  for  one  another,  and  would  eat  our  plain  food 
savorily,  scarcely  grudging  Piscator  his  Trout  Hall?  Now, 
when  we  go  out  a  day’s  pleasuring,  which  is  seldom  moreover, 
we  ride  part  of  the  way  —  and  go  into  a  fine  inn,  and  order  the 
best  of  dinners,  never  debating  the  expense  —  which,  after  all, 
never  has  half  the  relish  of  those  chance  country  snaps,  when 
we  were  at  the  mercy  of  uncertain  usage  and  a  precarious 
welcome. 

“You  are  too  proud  to  see  a  play  anywhere  now  but  in  the 
pit.  Do  you  remember  where  it  was  we  used  to  sit,  when  we 
saw  The  Battle  of  Hexham ,  and  The  Surrender  of  Calais ,  and 
Bannister  and  Mrs.  Bland  in  The  Children  in  the  Wood  —  when 
we  squeezed  out  our  shillings  a-piece  to  sit  three  or  four  times 
in  a  season  in  the  one-shilling  gallery  —  where  you  felt  all 
the  time  that  you  ought  not  to  have  brought  me  —  and  more 
strongly  I  felt  obligation  to  you  for  having  brought  me  —  and 
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the  pleasure  was  the  better  for  a  little  shame  —  and  when  the 
curtain  drew  up,  what  cared  we  for  our  place  in  the  house,  or 
what  mattered  it  where  we  were  sitting,  when  our  thoughts  were 
with  Rosalind  in  Arden,  or  with  Viola  at  the  Court  of  Illyria? 
You  used  to  say  that  the  gallery  was  the  best  place  of  all  for 
enjoying  a  play  socially  —  that  the  relish  of  such  exhibitions 
must  be  in  proportion  to  the  infrequency  of  going  —  that  the 
company  we  met  there,  not  being  in  general  readers  of  plays, 
were  obliged  to  attend  the  more,  and  did  attend,  to  what  was 
going  on,  on  the  stage  —  because  a  word  lost  would  have  been 
a  chasm  which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  fill  up.  With  such 
reflections  we  consoled  our  pride  then  —  and  I  appeal  to  you 
whether,  as  a  woman,  I  met  generally  with  less  attention  and 
accommodation  than  I  have  done  since  in  more  expensive  situa¬ 
tions  in  the  house?  The  getting  in  indeed,  and  the  crowding 
up  those  inconvenient  staircases,  was  bad  enough,  —  but  there 
was  still  a  law  of  civility  to  woman  recognized  to  quite  as  great 
an  extent  as  we  ever  found  in  the  other  passages  —  and  how  a 
little  difficulty  overcome  heightened  the  snug  seat,  and  the 
play,  afterwards !  Now  we  can  only  pay  our  money  and  walk  in. 
You  cannot  see,  you  say,  in  the  galleries  now.  I  am  sure  we 
saw,  and  heard  too,  well  enough  then  —  but  sight,  and  all,  I 
think,  is  gone  with  our  poverty. 

“There  was  pleasure  in  eating  strawberries,  before  they  be¬ 
came  quite  common — in  the  first  dish  of  peas,  while  they  were 
yet  dear  —  to  have  them  for  a  nice  supper,  a  treat.  What  treat 
can  we  have  now?  If  we  were  to  treat  ourselves  now  —  that  is, 
to  have  dainties  a  little  above  our  means,  it  would  be  selfish  and 
wicked.  It  is  very  little  more  that  we  allow  ourselves  beyond 
what  the  actual  poor  can  get  at,  that  makes  what  I  call  a  treat 
—  when  two  people  living  together,  as  we  have  done,  now  and 
then  indulge  themselves  in  a  cheap  luxury,  which  both  like; 
while  each  apologizes,  and  is  willing  to  take  both  halves  of  the 
blame  to  his  single  share.  I  see  no  harm  in  people  making  much 
of  themselves  in  that  sense  of  the  word.  It  may  give  them  a 
hint  how  to  make  much  of  others.  But  now  —  what  I  mean  by 
the  word  —  we  never  do  make  much  of  ourselves.  None  but 
the  poor  can  do  it.  I  do  not  mean  the  veriest  poor  of  all,  but 
persons  as  we  were,  just  above  poverty. 
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“  I  know  what  you  were  going  to  say,  that  it  is  mighty  pleas¬ 
ant  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  make  all  meet,  —  and  much  ado  we 
used  to  have  every  Thirty-first  Night  of  December  to  account 
for  our  exceedings  —  many  a  long  face  did  you  make  over  your 
puzzled  accounts,  and  in  contriving  to  make  it  out  how  we  had 
spent  so  much  —  or  that  we  had  not  spent  so  much  —  or  that 
it  was  impossible  we  should  spend  so  much  next  year  —  and 
still  we  found  our  slender  capital  decreasing  —  but  then,  be¬ 
twixt  ways,  and  projects,  and  compromises  of  one  sort  or  an¬ 
other,  and  talk  of  curtailing  this  charge,  and  doing  without 
that  for  the  future  —  and  the  hope  that  youth  brings,  and 
laughing  spirits  (in  which  you  were  never  poor  till  now),  we 
pocketed  up  our  loss,  and  in  conclusion,  with  ‘lusty  brimmers’ 
(as  you  used  to  quote  it  out  of  hearty  cheerful  Mr.  Cotton ,  as 
you  called  him),  we  used  to  welcome  in  the  ‘coming  guest.’  1 
Now  we  have  no  reckoning  at  all  at  the  end  of  the  old  year  — 
no  flattering  promises  about  the  new  year  doing  better  for  us.” 

Bridget  is  so  sparing  of  her  speech  on  most  occasions,  that 
when  she  gets  into  a  rhetorical  vein  I  am  careful  how  I  interrupt 
it.  I  could  not  help,  however,  smiling  at  the  phantom  of  wealth 
which  her  dear  imagination  had  conjured  up  out  of  a  clear  in¬ 
come  of  poor  —  hundred  pounds  a  year.  “It  is  true  we  were 
happier  when  we  were  poorer,  but  we  were  a'tso  younger,  my 
cousin.  I  am  afraid  we  must  put  up  with  the  excess,  for  if  we 
were  to  shake  the  superflux  into  the  sea,  we  should  not  much 
mend  ourselves.  That  we  had  much  to  struggle  with,  as  we 
grew  up  together,  we  have  reason  to  be  most  thankful.  It 
strengthened  and  knit  our  compact  closer.  We  could  never 
have  been  what  we  have  been  to  each  other,  if  we  had  always 
had  the  sufficiency  which  you  now  complain  of.  The  resist¬ 
ing  power  —  those  natural  dilations  of  the  youthful  spirit, 
which  circumstances  cannot  straiten  —  with  us  are  long  since 
passed  away.  Competence  to  age  is  supplementary  youth,  a 
sorry  supplement  indeed,  but  I  fear  the  best  that  is  to  be  had. 
We  must  ride,  where  we  formerly  walked:  live  better,  and  lie 
softer  —  and  shall  be  wiser  to  do  so  —  than  we  had  means  to 
do  in  those  good  old  days  you  speak  of.  Yet  could  those  days 
return  —  could  you  and  I  once  more  walk  our  thirty  miles  a-dav 

1  From  Charles  Cotton’s  “The  New  Year.” 
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—  could  Bannister  and  Mrs.  Bland  again  be  young,  and  you 
and  I  be  young  to  see  them  —  could  the  good  old  one-shilling 
gallery  days  return  —  they  are  dreams,  my  cousin,  now  —  but 
could  you  and  I  at  this  moment,  instead  of  this  quiet  argument, 
by  our  well-carpeted  fire-side,  sitting  on  this  luxurious  sofa  — 
be  once  more  struggling  up  those  inconvenient  staircases, 
pushed  about,  and  squeezed,  and  elbowed  by  the  poorest  rab¬ 
ble  of  poor  gallery  scramblers — could  I  once  more  hear  those 
anxious  shrieks  of  yours  —  and  the  delicious  Thank  God ,  we  are 
safe,  which  always  followed  when  the  topmost  stair,  conquered, 
let  in  the  first  light  of  the  whole  cheerful  theatre  down  beneath 
us  —  I  know  not  the  fathom  line  that  ever  touched  a  descent  so 
deep  as  I  would  be  willing  to  bury  more  wealth  in  than  Croesus 

had,  or  the  great  Jew  R - 1  is  supposed  to  have,  to  purchase 

it.  And  now  do  just  look  at  that  merry  little  Chinese  waiter 
holding  an  umbrella,  big  enough  for  a  bed-tester,  over  the  head 
of  that  pretty  insipid  half-Madonnaish  chit  of  a  lady  in  that 
very  blue  summer  house.” 
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1825 

[Published  in  the  May  number  of  the  London  Magazine.  The  essay  is 
substantially  autobiographical,  giving  a  slightly  veiled  account  of  Lamb’s 
retirement  from  his  clerkship  at  the  India  House,  in  March,  1825,  after 
thirty-three  years  of  service,  with  a  pension  of  450  pounds.] 

Sera  tamen  respexit 
Libertas.  Virgil. 

A  Clerk  I  was  in  London  gay. 

O’Keefe. 

If  peradventure,  Reader,  it  has  been  thy  lot  to  waste  the 
golden  years  of  thy  life  —  thy  shining  youth  —  in  the  irksome 
confinement  of  an  office;  to  have  thy  prison  days  prolonged 
through  middle  age  down  to  decrepitude  and  silver  hairs,  with¬ 
out  hope  of  release  or  respite;  to  have  lived  to  forget  that  there 
are  such  things  as  holidays,  or  to  remember  them  but  as  the 
prerogatives  of  childhood;  then,  and  then  only,  will  you  be 
able  to  appreciate  my  deliverance. 

1  Rothschild. 
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It  is  now  six  and  thirty  years  since  I  took  my  seat  at  the  desk 
in  Mincing  Lane.  Melancholy  was  the  transition  at  fourteen 
from  the  abundant  playtime,  and  the  frequently  intervening 
vacations  of  school  days,  to  the  eight,  nine,  and  sometimes  ten 
hours’  a-day  attendance  at  a  counting-house.  But  time  par¬ 
tially  reconciles  us  to  anything.  I  gradually  became  content  — 
doggedly  content,  as  wild  animals  in  cages. 

It  is  true  I  had  my  Sundays  to  myself ;  but  Sundays,  admir¬ 
able  as  the  institution  of  them  is  for  purposes  of  worship,  are 
for  that  very  reason  the  very  worst  adapted  for  days  of  un¬ 
bending  and  recreation.  In  particular,  there  is  a  gloom  for  me 
attendant  upon  a  city  Sunday,  a  weight  in  the  air.  I  miss  the 
cheerful  cries  of  London,  the  music,  and  the  ballad-singers  — 
the  buzz  and  stirring  murmur  of  the  streets.  Those  eternal  bells 
depress  me.  The  closed  shops  repel  me.  Prints,  pictures,  all 
the  glittering  and  endless  succession  of  knacks  and  gewgaws, 
and  ostentatiously  displayed  wares  of  tradesmen,  which  make 
a  week-day  saunter  through  the  less  busy  parts  of  the  metropo¬ 
lis  so  delightful  —  are  shut  out.  No  book-stalls  deliciously  to 
idle  over  —  no  busy  faces  to  recreate  the  idle  man  who  con¬ 
templates  them  ever  passing  by  —  the  very  face  of  business  a 
charm  by  contrast  to  his  temporary  relaxation  from  it.  Noth¬ 
ing  to  be  seen  but  unhappy  countenances  —  or  half-happy  at 
best — of  emancipated  ’prentices  and  little  tradesfolks,  with 
here  and  there  a  servant  maid  that  has  got  leave  to  go  out,  who, 
slaving  all  the  week,  with  the  habit  has  lost  almost  the  capacity 
of  enjoying  a  free  hour,  and  livelily  expressing  the  hollowness 
of  a  day’s  pleasuring.  The  very  strollers  in  the  fields  on  that 
day  look  anything  but  comfortable. 

But  besides  Sundays  I  had  a  day  at  Easter,  and  a  day  at 
Christmas,  with  a  full  week  in  the  summer  to  go  and  air  myself 
in  my  native  fields  of  Hertfordshire.  This  last  was  a  great  in¬ 
dulgence;  and  the  prospect  of  its  recurrence,  I  believe,  alone 
kept  me  up  through  the  year,  and  made  my  durance  tolerable. 
But  when  the  week  came  round,  did  the  glittering  phantom  of 
the  distance  keep  touch  with  me?  or  rather  was  it  not  a  series  of 
seven  uneasy  days,  spent  in  restless  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  a 
wearisome  anxiety  to  find  out  how  to  make  the  most  of  them? 
Where  was  the  quiet,  where  the  promised  rest?  Before  I  had 
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a  taste  of  it,  it  was  vanished.  I  was  at  the  desk  again,  counting 
upon  the  fifty-one  tedious  weeks  that  must  intervene  before 
such  another  snatch  would  come.  Still  the  prospect  of  its  com¬ 
ing  threw  something  of  an  illumination  upon  the  darker  side 
of  my  captivity.  Without  it,  as  I  have  said,  I  could  scarcely 
have  sustained  my  thraldom. 

Independently  of  the  rigours  of  attendance,  I  have  ever  been 
haunted  with  a  sense  (perhaps  a  mere  caprice)  of  incapacity  for 
business.  This,  during  my  latter  years,  had  increased  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  was  visible  in  all  the  lines  of  my  countenance. 
My  health  and  my  good  spirits  flagged.  I  had  perpetually  a 
dread  of  some  crisis,  to  which  I  should  be  found  unequal.  Be¬ 
sides  my  daylight  servitude,  I  served  over  again  all  night  in 
my  sleep,  and  would  awake  with  terrors  of  imaginary  false 
entries,  errors  in  my  accounts,  and  the  like.  I  was  fifty  years  of 
age,  and  no  prospect  of  emancipation  presented  itself.  I  had 
grown  to  my  desk,  as  it  were;  and  the  wood  had  entered  into 
my  soul. 

My  fellows  in  the  office  would  sometimes  rally  me  upon  the 
trouble  legible  in  my  countenance;  but  I  did  not  know  that  it 
had  raised  the  suspicions  of  any  of  my  employers,  when  on  the 

5th  of  last  month,  a  day  ever  to  be  remembered  by  me,  L - , 

the  junior  partner  in  the  firm,  calling  me  on  one  side,  directly 
taxed  me  with  my  bad  looks,  and  frankly  inquired  the  cause  of 
them.  So  taxed,  I  honestly  made  confession  of  my  infirmity, 
and  added  that  I  was  afraid  I  should  eventually  be  obliged  to 
resign  his  service.  He  spoke  some  words  of  course  to  hearten 
me,  and  there  the  matter  rested.  A  whole  week  I  remained 
labouring  under  the  impression  that  I  had  acted  imprudently 
in  my  disclosure;  that  1  had  foolishly  given  a  handle  against 
myself,  and  had  been  anticipating  my  own  dismissal.  A  week 
passed  in  this  manner,  the  most  anxious  one,  I  verily  believe, 
in  my  whole  life,  when  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  April,  just 
as  I  was  about  quitting  my  desk  to  go  home  (it  might  be  about 
eight  o’clock)  I  received  an  awful  summons  to  attend  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  whole  assembled  firm  in  the  formidable  back  par¬ 
lour.  I  thought  now  my  time  is  surely  come,  I  have  done  for 
myself,  I  am  going  to  be  told  that  they  have  no  longer  occasion 
for  me.  L - ,  I  could  see,  smiled  at  the  terror  I  was  in,  which 
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was  a  little  relief  to  me,  —  when  to  my  utter  astonishment 

B - ,  the  eldest  partner,  began  a  formal  harangue  to  me  on 

the  length  of  my  services,  my  very  meritorious  conduct  during 
the  whole  of  the  time  (the  deuce,  thought  I,  how  did  he  find  out 
that?  I  protest  I  never  had  the  confidence  to  think  as  much). 
He  went  on  to  descant  on  the  expediency  of  retiring  at  a  certain 
time  of  life  (how  my  heart  panted!),  and,  asking  me  a  few  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  the  amount  of  my  own  property,  of  which  I  have 
a  little,  ended  with  a  proposal,  to  which  his  three  partners 
nodded  a  grave  assent,  that  I  should  accept  from  the  house, 
which  I  had  served  so  well,  a  pension  for  life  to  the  amount  of 
two-thirds  of  my  accustomed  salary  —  a  magnificent  offer!  I 
do  not  know  what  I  answered  between  surprise  and  grati¬ 
tude,  but  it  was  understood  that  I  accepted  their  proposal,  and 
I  was  told  that  I  was  free  from  that  hour  to  leave  their  service. 
I  stammered  out  a  bow,  and  at  just  ten  minutes  after  eight  I 
went  home  —  for  ever.  This  noble  benefit  —  gratitude  forbids 
me  to  conceal  their  names  —  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  the  most 
munificent  firm  in  the  world  —  the  house  of  Boldero,  Merry- 
weather,  Bosanquet,  and  Lacy.  Esto  perpetual 1 

For  the  first  day  or  two  I  felt  stunned,  overwhelmed.  I 
could  only  apprehend  my  felicity;  I  was  too  confused  to  taste 
it  sincerely.  I  wandered  about,  thinking  I  was  happy,  and 
knowing  that  I  was  not.  I  was  in  the  condition  of  a  prisoner  in 
the  Old  Bastile,  suddenly  let  loose  after  a  forty  years’  confine¬ 
ment.  I  could  scarce  trust  myself  with  myself.  It  was  like  pass¬ 
ing  out  of  Time  into  Eternity  —  for  it  is  a  sort  of  Eternity  for  a 
man  to  have  his  Time  all  to  himself.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I 
had  more  time  on  my  hands  than  I  could  ever  manage.  From 
a  poor  man,  poor  in  Time,  I  was  suddenly  lifted  up  into  a  vast 
revenue;  I  could  see  no  end  of  my  possessions;  I  wanted  some 
steward,  or  judicious  bailiff,  to  manage  my  estates  in  Time  for 
me.  And  here  let  me  caution  persons  grown  old  in  active  busi¬ 
ness,  not  lightly,  nor  without  weighing  their  own  resources,  to 
forego  their  customary  employment  all  at  once,  for  there  may 
be  danger  in  it.  I  feel  it  by  myself,  but  I  know  that  my  re¬ 
sources  are  sufficient;  and  now  that  those  first  giddy  raptures 
have  subsided,  I  have  a  quiet  home-feeling  of  the  blessedness  of 

1  May  it  br  Tcrpctual! 
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my  condition.  I  am  in  no  hurry.  Having  all  holidays,  I  am  as 
though  I  had  none.  If  Time  hung  heavy  upon  me,  I  could 
walk  it  away;  but  I  do  not  walk  all  day  long,  as  I  used  to 
do  in  those  old  transient  holidays,  thirty  miles  a  day,  to 
make  the  most  of  them.  If  Time  were  troublesome,  I  could 
read  it  away,  but  I  do  not  read  in  that  violent  measure  with 
which,  having  no  Time  my  own  but  candlelight  lime,  I  used  to 
weary  out  my  head  and  eyesight  in  by-gone  winters.  I  walk, 
read,  or  scribble  (as  now)  just  when  the  fit  seizes  me.  I  no 
longer  hunt  after  pleasure;  I  let  it  come  to  me.  I  am  like  the 


man 


- that’s  born,  and  has  his  years  come  to  him, 

In  some  green  desert. 


“Years,”  you  will  say;  “what  is  this  superannuated  simple¬ 
ton  calculating  upon?  He  has  already  told  us  he  is  past  fifty  . 

I  have  indeed  lived  nominally  fifty  years,  but  deduct  out  of 
them  the  hours  which  I  have  lived  to  other  people,  and  not  to 
myself,  and  you  will  find  me  still  a  young  fellow.  For  that  is  the 
only  true  Time,  which  a  man  can  properly  call  his  own,  that 
which  he  has  all  to  himself ;  the  rest,  though  in  some  sense  he 
may  be  said  to  five  it,  is  other  people’s  time,  not  his. .  The 
remnant  of  my  poor  days,  long  or  short,  is  at  least  multiplied 
for  me  threefold.  My  ten  next  years,  if  I  stretch  so  far,  will  be 
as  long  as  any  preceding  thirty.  ’T  is  a  fair  rule-of- three  sum. 

Among  the  strange  fantasies  which  beset  me  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  my  freedom,  and  of  which  all  traces  are  not  yet  gone, 
one  was,  that  a  vast  tract  of  time  had  intervened  since  I  quitted 
the  Counting  House.  I  could  not  conceive  of  it  as  an  affair  of 
yesterday.  The  partners,  and  the  clerks,  with  whom  I  had  for 
so  many  years,  and  for  so  many  hours  in  each  day  of  the  year, 
been  so  closely  associated  —  being  suddenly  removed  from 
them  —  they  seemed  as  dead  to  me.  There  is  a  fine  passage, 
which  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  fancy,  in  a  tragedy  by  Sir 
Robert  Howard,  speaking  of  a  friend’s  death: 


- ’T  was  but  just  now  he  went  away; 

I  have  not  since  had  time  to  shed  a  tear; 

And  yet  the  distance  does  the  same  appear 
As  if  he  had  been  a  thousand  years  from  me. 
Time  takes  no  measure  in  Eternity. 
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To  dissipate  this  awkward  feeling,  I  have  been  fain  to  go 
among  them  once  or  twice  since;  to  visit  my  old  desk-fellows  — 
my  co-brethren  of  the  quill  —  that  I  had  left  below  in  the  state 
militant.  Not  all  the  kindness  with  which  they  received  me 
could  quite  restore  to  me  that  pleasant  familiarity  which  I  had 
heretofore  enjoyed  among  them.  We  cracked  some  of  our  old 
jokes,  but  methought  they  went  off  but  faintly.  My  old  desk, 
the  peg  where  I  hung  my  hat,  were  appropriated  to  another.  I 

knew  it  must  be,  but  I  could  not  take  it  kindly.  D - 1  take 

me  if  I  did  not  feel  some  remorse  —  beast,  if  I  had  not  —  at 
quitting  my  old  compeers,  the  faithful  partners  of  my  toils  for 
six  and  thirty  years,  that  smoothed  for  me  with  their  jokes  and 
conundrums  the  ruggedness  of  my  professional  roads.  Had  it 
been  so  rugged  then  after  all?  or  was  I  a  coward  simply?  Well, 
it  is  too  late  to  repent;  and  I  also  know  that  these  suggestions 
are  a  common  fallacy  of  the  mind  on  such  occasions.  But  my 
heart  smote  me.  I  had  violently  broken  the  bands  betwixt  us. 
It  was  at  least  not  courteous.  I  shall  be  some  time  before  I 
get  quite  reconciled  to  the  separation.  Farewell,  old  cronies, 
yet  not  for  long,  for  again  and  again  I  will  come  among  ye, 

if  I  shall  have  your  leave.  Farewell,  Ch - ,  dry,  sarcastic, 

friendly!  Do - ,  mild,  slow  to  move,  and  gentlemanly! 

PI - /  officious  to  do,  and  to  volunteer,  good  services! 

- and  thou,  thou  dreary  pile,  fit  mansion  for  a  Gresham 

or  a  Whittington  of  old,  stately  House  of  Merchants;  with 
thy  labyrinthine  passages,  and  light-excluding,  pent-up  offices, 
where  candles  for  one  half  the  year  supplied  the  place  of  the 
sun’s  light;  unhealthy  contributor  to  my  weal,  stern  fosterer 
of  my  living,  farewell!  In  thee  remain,  and  not  in  the  obscure 
collection  of  some  wandering  bookseller,  my  “works!”  There 
let  them  rest,  as  I  do  from  my  labours,  piled  on  thy  massy 
shelves,  more  MSS.  in  folio  than  ever  Aquinas  left,  and  full  as 
useful !  My  mantle  I  bequeath  among  ye. 

A  fortnight  has  passed  since  the  date  of  my  first  communica¬ 
tion.  At  that  period  I  was  approaching  to  tranquillity,  but  had 
not  reached  it.  I  boasted  of  a  calm  indeed,  but  it  was  compara¬ 
tive  only.  Something  of  the  first  flutter  was  left;  an  unsettling 
sense  of  novelty;  the  dazzle  to  weak  eyes  of  unaccustomed  light. 

1  Characters  at  the  India  House,  said  to  be  named  Chambers,  Dodwcll,  and  Plumley. 
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I  missed  my  old  chains,  forsooth,  as  if  they  had  been  some 
necessary  part  of  my  apparel.  I  was  a  poor  Carthusian,1  from 
strict  cellular  discipline  suddenly  by  some  revolution  returned 
upon  the  world.  I  am  now  as  if  I  had  never  been  other  than  my 
own  master.  It  is  natural  to  me  to  go  where  I  please,  to  do 
what  I  please.  I  find  myself  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  day  in 
Bond  Street,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  been  sauntering 
there  at  that  very  hour  for  years  past.  I  digress  into  Soho, 
explore  a  book-stall.  Methinks  I  have  been  thirty  years  a  col¬ 
lector.  There  is  nothing  strange  nor  new  in  it.  I  find  myself 
before  a  fine  picture  in  the  morning.  Was  it  ever  otherwise? 
What  is  become  of  Fish  Street  Hill?  Where  is  Fenchurch  Street? 
Stones  of  old  Mincing  Lane,  which  I  have  worn  with  my  daily 
pilgrimage  for  six  and  thirty  years,  to  the  footsteps  of  what  toil- 
worn  clerk  are  your  everlasting  flints  now  vocal?  I  indent  the 
gayer  flags  of  Pall  Mall.  It  is  ’Change  time,  and  I  am  strangely 
among  the  Elgin  marbles.2  It  was  no  hyperbole  when  I  ven¬ 
tured  to  compare  the  change  in  my  condition  to  a  passing  into 
another  world.  Time  stands  still  in  a  manner  to  me.  I  have 
lost  all  distinction  of  season.  I  do  not  know  the  day  of  the 
week,  or  of  the  month.  Each  day  used  to  be  individually  felt 
by  me  in  its  reference  to  the  foreign  post  days;  in  its  distance 
from,  or  propinquity  to,  the  next  Sunday.  I  had  my  Wednes¬ 
day  feelings,  my  Saturday  nights’  sensations.  The  genius  of  each 
day  was  upon  me  distinctly  during  the  whole  of  it,  affecting  my 
appetite,  spirits,  &c.  The  phantom  of  the  next  day,  with  the 
dreary  five  to  follow,  sate  as  a  load  upon  my  poor  Sabbath 
recreations.  What  charm  has  washed  the  Ethiop  white?  What 
is  gone  of  Black  Monday?  All  days  are  the  same.  Sunday  itself 
—  that  unfortunate  failure  of  a  holiday  as  it  too  often  proved, 
what  with  my  sense  of  its  fugitiveness,  and  over-care  to  get  the 
greatest  quantity  of  pleasure  out  of  it  —  is  melted  down  into  a 
week  day.  I  can  spare  to  go  to  church  now,  without  grudging 
the  huge  cantle  which  it  used  to  seem  to  cut  out  of  the  holiday. 
I  have  Time  for  everything.  I  can  visit  a  sick  friend.  I  can  in¬ 
terrupt  the  man  of  much  occupation  when  he  is  busiest.  I  can 
insult  over  him  with  an  invitation  to  take  a  day’s  pleasure  with 
me  to  Windsor  this  fine  May-morning.  It  is  Lucretian  pleas- 

1  A  monk.  2  In  the  British  Museum. 
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ure  1  to  behold  the  poor  drudges,  whom  I  have  left  behind  in 
the  world,  carking  and  caring;  like  horses  in  a  mill,  drudging  on 
in  the  same  eternal  round  —  and  what  is  it  all  for?  A  man  can 
never  have  too  much  Time  to  himself,  nor  too  little  to  do.  Had 
I  a  little  son,  I  would  christen  him  Nothing-to-do;  he  should 
do  nothing.  Man,  I  verily  believe,  is  out  of  his  element  as  long 
as  he  is  operative.  I  am  altogether  for  the  life  contemplative. 
Will  no  kindly  earthquake  come  and  swallow  up  those  accursed 
cotton  mills?  Take  me  that  lumber  of  a  desk  there,  and  bowl 
it  down 

As  low  as  to  the  fiends. 

1  am  no  longer  ******,  clerk  to  the  firm  of,  &c.  I  am 
Retired  Leisure.  I  am  to  be  met  with  in  trim  gardens.  I  am 
already  come  to  be  known  by  my  vacant  face  and  careless 
gesture,  perambulating  at  no  fixed  pace  nor  with  any  settled 
purpose.  I  walk  about;  not  to  and  from.  They  tell  me,  a  cer¬ 
tain  cum  dignitate  “  air,  that  has  been  buried  so  long  with  my 
other  good  parts,  has  begun  to  shoot  forth  in  my  person.  I 
grow  into  gentility  perceptibly.  When  I  take  up  a  newspaper, 
it  is  to  read  the  state  of  the  opera.  Opus  operatum  est.3  I  have 
done  all  that  I  came  into  this  world  to  do.  I  have  worked  task 
worky  and  have  the  rest  of  the  day  to  myself. 
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[Published  in  the  May  number  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  as  one  of 
a  series  of  discussions  of  “  Popular  Fallacies.”] 

So  far  from  the  position  holding  true,  that  great  wit  (or 
genius,  in  our  modern  way  of  speaking)  has  a  necessary"  alliance 
with  insanity,  the  greatest  wits,  on  the  contrary,  will  ever  be 
found  to  be  the  sanest  writers.  It  is  impossible  for  the  mind 
to  conceive  a  mad  Shakespeare.  The  greatness  of  wit,  by  which 
the  poetic  talent  is  here  chiefly  to  be  understood,  manifests 

1  From  a  saying  of  Lucretius’s:  “It  is  sweet,  when  the  winds  on  the  great  sea  are  stir¬ 
ring  up  the  waters,  to  look  from  land  on  the  struggle  of  another. 

2  In  allusion  to  the  phrase  otium  cum  dignitate,  “  ease  with  dignity.” 

s  The  work  is  completed. 
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itself  in  the  admirable  balance  of  all  the  faculties.  Madness  is 
the  disproportionate  straining  or  excess  of  any  one  of  them. 
“So  strong  a  wit,”  says  Cowley,  speaking  of  a  poetical  friend 

“  did  Nature  to  him  frame, 

As  all  things  but  his  judgment  overcame; 

His  judgment  like  the  heavenly  moon  did  show, 

Tempering  that  mighty  sea  below.” 

The  ground  of  the  mistake  is,  that  men,  finding  in  the  rap¬ 
tures  of  the  higher  poetry  a  condition  of  exaltation,  to  which 
they  have  no  parallel  in  their  own  experience,  besides  the 
spurious  resemblance  of  it  in  dreams  and  fevers,  impute  a  state 
of  dreaminess  and  fever  to  the  poet.  But  the  true  poet  dreams 
being  awake.  He  is  not  possessed  by  his  subject,  but  has  do¬ 
minion  over  it.  In  the  groves  of  Eden  he  walks  familiar  as  in 
his  native  paths.  He  ascends  the  empyrean  heaven,  and  is  not 
intoxicated.  He  treads  the  burning  marl  without  dismay;  he 
wins  his  flight  without  self-loss  through  realms  of  chaos  “and 
old  night.”  Or,  if,  abandoning  himself  to  that  severer  chaos  of 
a  “human  mind  untuned,”  he  is  content  awhile  to  be  mad  with 
Lear,  or  to  hate  mankind  (a  sort  of  madness)  with  Timon, 
neither  is  that  madness,  nor  this  misanthropy,  so  unchecked, 
but  that  —  never  letting  the  reins  of  reason  wholly  go,  while 
most  he  seems  to  do  so  —  he  has  his  better  genius  still  whisper¬ 
ing  at  his  ear,  with  the  good  servant  Kent  suggesting  saner 
counsels,  or  with  the  honest  steward  Flavius  recommending 
kindlier  resolutions.  Where  he  seems  most  to  recede  from  hu¬ 
manity,  he  will  be  found  the  truest  to  it.  From  beyond  the 
scope  of  Nature  if  he  summon  possible  existences,  he  subju¬ 
gates  them  to  the  law  of  her  consistency.  He  is  beautifully 
loyal  to  that  sovereign  directress,  even  when  he  appears  most 
to  betray  and  desert  her.  His  ideal  tribes  submit  to  policy ;  his 
very  monsters  are  tamed  to  his  hand,  even  as  that  wild  sea- 
brood,  shepherded  by  Proteus.  He  tames  and  he  clothes  them 
with  attributes  of  flesh  and  blood,  till  they  wonder  at  them¬ 
selves,  like  Indian  Islanders  forced  to  submit  to  European 
vesture.  Caliban,  the  Witches,  are  as  true  to  the  laws  of  their 
own  nature  (ours  with  a  difference),  as  Othello,  Hamlet,  and 
Macbeth.  Herein  the  great  and  the  little  wits  are  differenced, 
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- —  that  if  the  latter  wander  ever  so  little  from  nature  or  act¬ 
ual  existence,  they  lose  themselves,  and  their  readers.  Their 
phantoms  are  lawless;  their  visions  nightmares.  They  do  not 
create,  which  implies  shaping  and  consistency.  Their  imagina¬ 
tions  are  not  active  —  for  to  be  active  is  to  call  something  into 
act  and  form — but  passive,  as  men  in  sick  dreams.  For  the 
super-natural,  or  something  super-added  to  what  we  know  of 
nature,  they  give  you  the  plainly  non-natural.  And  if  this  were 
all,  and  that  these  mental  hallucinations  were  discoverable  only 
in  the  treatment  of  subjects  out  of  nature,  or  transcending  it, 
the  judgment  might  with  some  plea  be  pardoned  if  it  ran  riot, 
and  a  little  wantonized:  but  even  in  the  describing  of  real  and 
everyday  life,  that  which  is  before  their  eyes,  one  of  these 
lesser  wits  shall  more  deviate  from  nature  —  show  more  of 
that  inconsequence  which  has  a  natural  alliance  with  frenzy 
than  a  great  genius  in  his  “maddest  fits,”  as  Wither  somewhere 
calls  them.  We  appeal  to  any  one  that  is  acquainted  with  the 
common  run  of  Lane’s  novels,1  —  as  they  existed  some  twenty 
or  thirty  years  back,  —  those  scanty  intellectual  viands  of  the 
whole  female  reading  public,  till  a  happier  genius  arose,  and 
expelled  for  ever  the  innutritious  phantoms,  —  whether  he  has 
not  found  his  brain  more“betossed,”  his  memory  more  puzzled, 
his  sense  of  when  and  where  more  confounded,  among  the 
improbable  events,  the  incoherent  incidents,  the  inconsistent 
characters,  or  no-characters,  of  some  third-rate  love  intrigue 
—  where  the  persons  shall  be  a  Lord  Glendamour  and  a 
Miss  Rivers,  and  the  scene  only  alternate  between  Bath  and 
Bond  Street  —  a  more  bewildering  dreaminess  induced  upon 
him,  than  he  has  felt  wandering  over  all  the  fairy  grounds  of 
Spenser.  In  the  productions  we  refer  to,  nothing  but  names 
and  places  is  familiar;  the  persons  are  neither  of  this  world 
nor  of  any  other  conceivable  one;  an  endless  string  of  activi¬ 
ties  without  purpose,  or  purposes  destitute  of  motive:  we 
meet  phantoms  in  our  known  walks  -,/antasques  only  christened. 
In  the  poet  we  have  names  which  announce  fiction;  and  we 
have  absolutely  no  place  at  all,  for  the  things  and  persons 
of  the  Fairy  Queen  prate  not  of  their  “whereabout.  Butin 
their  inner  nature,  and  the  law  of  their  speech  and  actions, 

1  Lane  was  a  popular  publisher. 
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we  are  at  home  and  upon  acquainted  ground.  The  one  turns 
life  into  a  dream;  the  other  to  the  wildest  dreams  gives  the 
sobrieties  of  every-day  occurrences.  By  what  subtile  art 
of  tracing  the  mental  processes  it  is  effected,  we  are  not  phi¬ 
losophers  enough  to  explain,  but  in  that  wonderful  episode  of 
the  cave  of  Mammon,  in  which  the  Money  God  appears  first 
in  the  lowest  form  of  a  miser,  is  then  a  worker  of  metals,  and 
becomes  the  god  of  all  the  treasures  of  the  world;  and  has  a 
daughter,  Ambition,  before  whom  all  the  world  kneels  for 
favours  —  with  the  Hesperian  fruit,  the  waters  of  Tantalus, 
with  Pilate  washing  his  hands  vainly,  but  not  impertinently,  in 
the  same  stream  —  that  we  should  be  at  one  moment  in  the 
cave  of  an  old  hoarder  of  treasures,  at  the  next  at  the  forge  of 
the  Cyclops,  in  a  palace  and  yet  in  hell,  all  at  once,  with  the 
shifting  mutations  of  the  most  rambling  dream,  and  our  judg¬ 
ment  yet  all  the  time  awake,  and  neither  able  nor  willing  to 
detect  the  fallacy,  — is  a  proof  of  that  hidden  sanity  which  still 
guides  the  poet  in  the  widest  seeming-aberrations. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  whole  episode  is  a  copy  of 
the  mind’s  conceptions  in  sleep;  it  is,  in  some  sort  —  but  what 
a  copy!  Let  the  most  romantic  of  us,  that  has  been  entertained 
all  night  with  the  spectacle  of  some  wild  and  magnificent  vision, 
recombine  it  in  the  morning,  and  try  it  by  his  waking  judgment. 
That  which  appeared  so  shifting,  and  yet  so  coherent,  while 
that  faculty  was  passive,  when  it  comes  under  cool  examina¬ 
tion,  shall  appear  so  reasonless  and  so  unlinked,  that  we  are 
ashamed  to  have  been  so  deluded,  and  to  have  taken,  though 
but  in  sleep,  a  monster  for  a  god.  But  the  transitions  in  this 
episode  are  every  whit  as  violent  as  in  the  most  extravagant 
dream,  and  yet  the  waking  judgment  ratifies  them. 
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[These  essays  were  partly  based  on  current  theatrical  criticism,  es¬ 
pecially  of  Kean’s  Shakespearean  productions,  which  Hazlitt  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  journals.  In  the  Preface  he  attacks  eighteenth  century  Shake¬ 
speare  criticism,  as  represented  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  commends  the 
new  romantic  interpretations  of  Schlegel.  With  his  view  of  Hamlet 
compare  Coleridge’s  (page  44),  by  which  Hazlitt  had  doubtless  been 
influenced.] 


HAMLET 

This  is  that  Hamlet  the  Dane,  whom  we  read  of  in  our  youth 
and  whom  we  may  be  said  almost  to  remember  in  our  after¬ 
years;  he  who  made  that  famous  soliloquy  on  life,  who  gave  the 
advice  to  the  players,  who  thought  “this  goodly  frame,  the 
earth,  a  sterile  promontory,  and  this  brave  o’erhanging  firma¬ 
ment,  the  air,  this  majestical  roof  fretted  with  golden  fire,  a 
foul  and  pestilent  congregation  of  vapours”;  whom  “man  de¬ 
lighted  not,  nor  woman  neither  ” ;  he  who  talked  with  the  grave¬ 
diggers,  and  moralized  on  Yorick’s  skull;  the  school-fellow  of 
Rosencrans  and  Guildenstern  at  Wittenberg;  the  friend  of 
Horatio;  the  lover  of  Ophelia;  he  that  was  mad  and  sent  to 
England;  the  slow  avenger  of  his  father’s  death;  who  lived 
at  the  court  of  Horwendillus  five  hundred  years  before  we  were 
born,  but  all  whose  thoughts  we  seem  to  know  as  well  as  we 
do  our  own,  because  we  have  read  them  in  Shakespeare. 

Hamlet  is  a  name ;  his  speeches  and  sayings  but  the  idle  coin¬ 
age  of  the  poet’s  brain.  What  then,  are  they  not  real?  They 
are  as  real  as  our  own  thoughts.  Their  reality  is  in  the  reader’s 
mind.  It  is  we  who  are  Hamlet.  This  play  has  a  prophetic 
truth,  which  is  above  that  of  history.  Whoever  has  become 
thoughtful  and  melancholy  through  his  own  mishaps  or  those 
of  others;  whoever  has  borne  about  with  him  the  clouded 
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brow  of  reflection,  and  thought  himself  ‘‘too  much  i’  the  sun”; 
whoever  has  seen  the  golden  lamp  of  day  dimmed  by  envious 
mists  rising  in  his  own  breast,  and  could  find  in  the  world  be¬ 
fore  him  only  a  dull  blank  with  nothing  left  remarkable  in  it; 
whoever  has  known  “the  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  insolence 
of  office,  or  the  spurns  which  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy 
takes”;  he  who  has  felt  his  mind  sink  within  him,  and  sadness 
cling  to  his  heart  like  a  malady,  who  has  had  his  hopes  blighted 
and  his  youth  staggered  by  the  apparition  of  strange  things; 
who  cannot  be  well  at  ease,  while  he  sees  evil  hovering  near  him 
like  a  spectre;  whose  powers  of  action  have  been  eaten  up  by 
thought;  he  to  whom  the  universe  seems  infinite,  and  himself 
nothing;  whose  bitterness  of  soul  makes  him  careless  of  conse¬ 
quences,  and  who  goes  to  a  play  as  his  best  resource  to  shove 
off,  to  a  second  remove,  the  evils  of  life  by  a  mock  representa¬ 
tion  of  them  —  this  is  the  true  Hamlet. 

We  have  been  so  used  to  this  tragedy  that  we  hardly  know 
how  to  criticize  it,  any  more  than  we  should  know  how  to  de¬ 
scribe  our  own  faces.  But  we  must  make  such  observations  as 
we  can.  It  is  the  one  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  that  we  think  of 
the  oftenest,  because  it  abounds  most  in  striking  reflections  on 
human  life,  and  because  the  distresses  of  Hamlet  are  trans¬ 
ferred,  by  the  turn  of  his  mind,  to  the  general  account  of  human¬ 
ity.  Whatever  happens  to  him  we  apply  to  ourselves,  because 
he  applies  it  so  himself  as  a  means  of  general  reasoning.  He  is  a 
great  moralizer ;  and  what  makes  him  worth  attending  to  is  that 
he  moralizes  on  his  own  feelings  and  experience.  He  is  not  a 
commonplace  pedant.  If  Lear  is  distinguished  by  the  greatest 
depth  of  passion,  Hamlet  is  the  most  remarkable  for  the  inge¬ 
nuity,  originality,  and  unstudied  development  of  character. 
Shakespeare  had  more  magnanimity  than  any  other  poet,  and 
he  has  shown  more  of  it  in  this  play  than  in  any  other.  There 
is  no  attempt  to  force  an  interest:  everything  is  left  for  time 
and  circumstances  to  unfold.  The  attention  is  excited  without 
effort,  the  incidents  succeed  each  other  as  matters  of  course, 
the  characters  think  and  speak  and  act  just  as  they  might  do  if 
left  entirely  to  themselves.  There  is  no  set  purpose,  no  strain¬ 
ing  at  a  point.  The  observations  are  suggested  by  the  passing 
scene  —  the  gusts  of  passion  come  and  go  like  sounds  of  music 
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borne  on  the  wind.  The  whole  play  is  an  exact  transcript  of 
what  might  be  supposed  to  have  taken  place  at  the  court  of 
Denmark,  at  the  remote  period  of  time  fixed  upon,  before  the 
modern  refinements  in  morals  and  manners  were  heard  of.  It 
would  have  been  interesting  enough  to  have  been  admitted  as 
a  bystander  in  such  a  scene,  at  such  a  time,  to  have  heard  and 
witnessed  something  of  what  was  going  on.  But  here  we  are 
more  than  spectators.  We  have  not  only  “the  outward  passions 
and  the  signs  of  grief,”  but  “we  have  that  within  which  passes 
show.”  We  read  the  thoughts  of  the  heart,  we  catch  the  passions 
living  as  they  rise.  Other  dramatic  writers  give  us  very  fine 
versions  and  paraphrases  of  nature;  but  Shakespeare,  together 
with  his  own  comments,  gives  us  the  original  text,  that  we  may 
judge  for  ourselves.  This  is  a  very  great  advantage. 

The  character  of  Hamlet  stands  quite  by  itself.  It  is  not  a 
character  marked  by  strength  of  will  or  even  of  .passion,  but 
by  refinement  of  thought  and  sentiment.  Hamlet  is  as  little  of 
the  hero  as  a  man  can  well  be:  but  he  is  a  young  and  princely 
novice,  full  of  high  enthusiasm  and  quick  sensibility  —  the  sport 
of  circumstances,  questioning  with  fortune  and  refining  on  his 
own  feelings,  an  d  forced  from  the  natural  bias  of  his  disposition 
by  the  strangeness  of  his  situation.  He  seems  incapable  of 
deliberate  action,  and  is  only7  hurried  into  extremities  on  the 
spur  of  the  occasion,  when  he  has  no  time  to  reflect,  as  in 
the  scene  where  he  kills  Polonius,  and  again,  where  he  alters  the 
letters  which  Rosencrans  and  Guildenstern  are  taking  with 
them  to  England,  purporting  his  death.  At  other  times,  when 
he  is  most  bound  to  act,  he  remains  puzzled,  undecided,  and 
skeptical,  dallies  with  his  purposes,  till  the  occasion  is  lost,  and 
finds  out  some  pretence  to  relapse  into  indolence  and  thought¬ 
fulness  again.  For  this  reason  he  refuses  to  kill  the  King  when 
he  is  at  his  prayers,  and  by  a  refinement  in  malice,  which  is  in 
truth  only  an  excuse  for  his  own  want  of  resolution,  defers 
his  revenge  to  a  more  fatal  opportunity,  when  he  shall  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  some  act  “that  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in  it.”  .  .  . 
It  is  not  from  any  want  of  attachment  to  his  father  or  of  ab¬ 
horrence  to  his  murder  that  Hamlet  is  thus  dilatory,  but  it  is 
more  to  his  taste  to  indulge  his  imagination  in  reflecting  upon 
the  enormity  of  the  crime  and  refining  on  his  schemes  of  venge- 
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ance,  than  to  put  them  into  immediate  practice.  His  ruling 
passion  is  to  think,  not  to  act;  and  any  vague  pretext  that 
flatters  this  propensity  instantly  diverts  him  from  his  previous 
purposes.  .  .  . 

We  do  not  like  to  see  our  author’s  plays  acted,  and  least  of  all 
Hamlet.  There  is  no  play  that  suffers  so  much  in  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  stage.  Hamlet  himself  seems  hardly  capable  of 
being  acted.  Mr.  Kemble  unavoidably  fails  in  this  character, 
from  a  want  of  ease  and  variety.  The  character  of  Hamlet 
is  made  up  of  undulating  lines;  it  has  the  yielding  flexibility 
of  “a  wave  o’  th’  sea.”  Mr.  Kemble  plays  it  like  a  man  in 
armour,  with  a  determined  inveteracy  of  purpose,  in  one  unde¬ 
viating  straight  line,  which  is  as  remote  from  the  natural  grace 
and  refined  susceptibility  of  the  character  as  the  sharp  angles 
and  abrupt  starts  which  Mr.  Kean  introduces  into  the  part. 
Mr.  Kean’s  Hamlet  is  as  much  too  splenetic  and  rash  as  Mr. 
Kemble’s  is  too  deliberate  and  formal.  His  manner  is  too  strong 
and  pointed.  He  throws  a  severity,  approaching  to  virulence, 
into  the  common  observations  and  answers.  There  is  nothing  of 
this  in  Hamlet.  He  is,  as  it  were,  wrapped  up  in  his  reflections, 
and  only  thinks  aloud.1  There  should  therefore  be  no  attempt 
to  impress  what  he  says  upon  others  by  a  studied  exaggeration 
of  emphasis  or  manner,  —  no  talking  at  his  hearers.  There 
should  be  as  much  of  the  gentleman  and  scholar  as  possible 
infused  into  the  part,  and  as  little  of  the  actor.  A  pensive  air 
of  sadness  should  sit  reluctantly  upon  his  brow,  but  no  appear¬ 
ance  of  fixed  and  sullen  gloom.  He  is  full  of  weakness  and 
melancholy,  but  there  is  no  harshness  in  his  nature.  He  is  the 
most  amiable  of  misanthropes. 

MIDSUMMER  NIGHT’S  DREAM 

...  It  had  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  would  do  admirably  to  get  up  as  a  Christmas  after- 
piece,  and  our  prompter  proposed  that  Mr.  Kean  should  play 
the  part  of  Bottom,  as  worthy  of  his  great  talents.  He  might, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  offer  to  play  the  lady  like  any  of 
our  actresses  that  he  pleased,  the  lover  or  the  tyrant  like  any 
of  our  actors  that  he  pleased,  and  the  lion  like  “the  most  fear- 

1  Compare  Lamb,  page  48  above. 
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ful  wilcl-fowl  living.”  The  carpenter,  the  tailor,  and  joiner,  it 
was  thought,  would  hit  the  galleries.  The  young  ladies  in  love 
would  interest  the  side-boxes,  and  Robin  Goodfellow  and  his 
companions  excite  a  lively  fellow-feeling  in  the  children  from 
school.  There  would  be  two  courts,  an  empire  within  an  em¬ 
pire,  the  Athenian  and  the  Fairy  King  and  Queen,  with  their 
attendants,  and  with  all  their  finery.  What  an  opportunity 
for  processions,  for  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  glittering  of 
spears!  What  a  fluttering  of  urchins’  painted  wings;  what  a 
delightful  profusion  of  gauze  clouds  and  airy  spirits  floating 
on  them! 

Alas,  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  and  has  failed;  not 
through  the  fault  of  Mr.  Kean,  who  did  not  play  the  part  of 
Bottom,  nor  of  Mr.  Liston,  who  did,  and  who  played  it  well, 
but  from  the  nature  of  things.  The  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream , 
when  acted,  is  converted  from  a  delightful  fiction  into  a  dull 
pantomime.  All  that  is  finest  in  the  play  is  lost  in  the  repre¬ 
sentation.  The  spectacle  was  grand;  but  the  spirit  was  evapo¬ 
rated,  the  genius  was  fled.  Poetry  and  the  stage  do  not  agree 
well  together.  The  attempt  to  reconcile  them  in  this  instance 
fails  not  only  of  effect,  but  of  decorum.  The  ideal  can  have  no 
place  upon  the  stage,  which  is  a  picture  without  perspective; 
everything  there  is  in  the  foreground.  That  which  was  merely 
an  airy  shape,  a  dream,  a  passing  thought,  immediately  be¬ 
comes  an  unmanageable  reality.  Where  all  is  left  to  the  im¬ 
agination  (as  is  the  case  in  reading),  every  circumstance,  near 
or  remote,  has  an  equal  chance  of  being  kept  in  mind,  and  tells 
according  to  the  mixed  impression  of  all  that  has  been  sug¬ 
gested.  But  the  imagination  cannot  sufficiently  qualify  the 
actual  impressions  of  the  senses.  Any  offence  given  to  the  eye 
is  not  to  be  got  rid  of  by  explanation.  Thus  Bottom’s  head  in 
the  play  is  a  fantastic  illusion,  produced  by  magic  spells;  on 
the  stage  it  is  an  ass’s  head,  nothing  more,  —  certainly  a  very 
strange  costume  for  a  gentleman  to  appear  in.  Fancy  cannot 
be  embodied  any  more  than  a  simile  can  be  painted,  and  it 
is  as  idle  to  attempt  it  as  to  personate  Wall  or  Moonshine. 
Fairies  are  not  incredible,  but  fairies  six  feet  high  are  so. 
Monsters  are  not  shocking,  if  they  are  seen  at  a  proper  dis¬ 
tance.  When  ghosts  appear  at  mid-day,  when  apparitions 
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stalk  along  Cheapside,  then  may  the  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream 
be  represented  without  injury  at  Covent  Garden  or  at  Drury 
Lane.  The  boards  of  a  theatre  and  the  regions  of  fancy  are  not 
the  same  thing. 


HENRY  IV 

If  Shakespeare’s  fondness  for  the  ludicrous  sometimes  led  to 
faults  in  his  tragedies  (which  was  not  often  the  case) ,  he  has 
made  us  amends  by  the  character  of  Falstaff.  This  is  perhaps 
the  most  substantial  comic  character  that  ever  was  invented. 
Sir  John  carries  a  most  portly  presence  in  the  mind’s  eye,  and 
in  him,  not  to  speak  it  profanely,  “we  behold  the  fulness  of  the 
spirit  of  wit  and  humour  bodily.”  We  are  as  well  acquainted 
with  his  person  as  his  mind,  and  his  jokes  come  upon  us  with 
double  force  and  relish  from  the  quantity  of  flesh  through  which 
they  make  their  way,  as  he  shakes  his  fat  sides  with  laughter, 
or  “lards  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along.”  Other  comic  char¬ 
acters  seem,  if  we  approach  and  handle  them,  to  resolve  them¬ 
selves  into  air,  “into  thin  air”;  but  this  is  embodied  and  pal¬ 
pable  to  the  grossest  apprehension;  it  lies  “three  fingers  deep 
upon  the  ribs,”  it  plays  about  the  lungs  and  the  diaphragm 
with  all  the  force  of  animal  enjoyment.  His  body  is  like  a  good 
estate  to  his  mind,  from  which  he  receives  rents  and  revenues 
of  profit  and  pleasure  in  kind,  according  to  its  extent  and  the 
richness  of  the  soil. 

Wit  is  often  a  meagre  substitute  for  pleasurable  sensation; 
an  effusion  of  spleen  and  petty  spite  at  the  comforts  of  others, 
from  feeling  none  in  itself.  Falstaff ’s  wit  is  an  emanation  of  a 
fine  constitution;  an  exuberance  of  good  humour  and  good 
nature;  an  overflowing  of  his  love  of  laughter  and  good-fellow¬ 
ship;  a  giving  vent  to  his  heart’s  ease,  and  over-contentment 
with  himself  and  others.  He  would  not  be  in  character,  if  he 
were  not  so  fat  as  he  is;  for  there  is  the  greatest  keeping  in  the 
boundless  luxury  of  his  imagination  and  the  pampered  self- 
indulgence  of  his  physical  appetites.  He  manures  and  nourishes 
his  mind  with  jests,  as  he  does  his  body  with  sack  and  sugar. 
He  carves  out  his  jokes,  as  he  would  a  capon  or  a  haunch  of 
venison,  where  there  is  “cut  and  come  again,”  and  pours  out 
upon  them  the  oil  of  gladness.  His  tongue  drops  fatness,  and 
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in  the  chambers  of  his  brain  “it  snows  of  meat  and  drink.”1 
He  keeps  up  perpetual  holiday  and  open  house,  and  we  live 
with  him  in  a  round  of  invitations  to  a  rump  and  dozen. 

Yet  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  he  was  a  mere  sensualist.  All 
this  is  as  much  in  imagination  as  in  reality.  His  sensuality  does 
not  engross  and  stupefy  his  other  faculties,  but  “ascends  me 
into  the  brain,  clears  away  all  the  dull,  crude  vapours  that 
environ  it,  and  makes  it  full  of  nimble,  fiery,  and  delectable 
shapes.”  His  imagination  keeps  up  the  ball  after  his  senses 
have  done  with  it.  He  seems  to  have  even  a  greater  enjoyment 
of  the  freedom  from  restraint,  of  good  cheer,  of  his  ease,  of  his 
vanity,  in  the  ideal  exaggerated  description  which  he  gives  of 
them,  than  in  fact.  He  never  fails  to  enrich  his  discourse  with 
allusions  to  eating  and  drinking,  but  we  never  see  him  at  table. 
He  carries  his  own  larder  about  with  him,  and  he  is  himself  “a 
tun  of  man.”  His  pulling  out  the  bottle  in  the  field  of  battle 
is  a  joke  to  show  his  contempt  for  glory  accompanied  with 
danger,  his  systematic  adherence  to  his  Epicurean  philosophy 
in  the  most  trying  circumstances.  Again,  such  is  his  deliberate 
exaggeration  of  his  own  vices,  that  it  does  not  seem  quite  certain 
whether  the  account  of  his  hostess’s  bill,  found  in  his  pocket, 
with  such  out-of-the-way  charge  for  capons  and  sack  with  only 
one  halfpenny-worth  of  bread,  was  not  put  there  by  himself  as 
a  trick  to  humour  the  jest  upon  his  favourite  propensities,  and 
as  a  conscious  caricature  of  himself.  He  is  represented  as  a 
liar,  a  braggart,  a  coward,  a  glutton,  etc.,  and  yet  we  are  not 
offended  but  delighted  with  him;  for  he  is  all  these  as  much  to 
amuse  others  as  to  gratify  himself.  He  openly  assumes  all  these 
characters  to  show  the  humourous  part  of  them.  The  unre¬ 
strained  indulgence  of  his  own  ease,  appetites,  and  convenience, 
has  neither  malice  nor  hypocrisy  in  it.  In  a  word,  he  is  an  actor 
in  himself  almost  as  much  as  upon  the  stage,  and  we  no  more 
object  to  the  character  of  Falstaff  in  a  moral  point  of  view 
than  we  should  think  of  bringing  an  excellent  comedian,  who 
should  represent  him  to  the  life,  before  one  of  the  police  offices. 
We  only  consider  the  number  of  pleasant  lights  in  which  he 
puts  certain  foibles  (the  more  pleasant  as  they  are  opposed  to 
the  received  rules  and  necessary  restraints  of  society),  and  do  not 

1  From  Chaucer’s  Prologtie. 
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trouble  ourselves  about  the  consequences  resulting  from  them, 
for  no  mischievous  consequences  do  result.  Sir  John  is  old  as 
well  as  fat,  which  gives  a  melancholy  retrospective  tinge  to  the 
character,  and,  by  the  disparity  between  his  inclinations  and 
his  capacity  for  enjoyment,  makes  it  still  more  ludicrous  and 
fantastical. 

The  secret  of  Falstaffs  wit  is  for  the  most  part  a  masterly 
presence  of  mind,  an  absolute  self-possession,  which  nothing  can 
disturb.  His  repartees  are  involuntary  suggestions  of  his  self- 
love,  —  instinctive  evasions  of  every  thing  that  threatens  to 
interrupt  the  career  of  his  triumphant  jollity  and  self-com¬ 
placency.  His  very  size  floats  him  out  of  all  his  difficulties  in  a 
sea  of  rich  conceits,  and  he  turns  round  on  the  pivot  of  his  con¬ 
venience,  with  every  occasion  and  at  a  moment’s  warning. 
His  natural  repugnance  to  every  unpleasant  thought  or  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  itself  makes  light  of  objections,  and  provokes  the 
most  extravagant  and  licentious  answers  in  his  own  justifica¬ 
tion.  His  indifference  to  truth  puts  no  check  upon  his  inven¬ 
tion,  and  the  more  improbable  and  unexpected  his  contrivances 
are,  the  more  happily  does  he  seem  to  be  delivered  of  them,  the 
anticipation  of  their  effect  acting  as  a  stimulus  to  the  gaiety  of 
his  fancy.  The  success  of  one  adventurous  sally  gives  him  spirit 
£o  undertake  another;  he  deals  always  in  round  numbers,  and 
his  exaggerations  and  excuses  are  “open,  palpable,  monstrous 
as  the  father  that  begets  them.”  .  .  . 
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[The  title  is  not  Hazlitt’s;  the  extract  is  from  his  essay  On  Court  Influ¬ 
ence,  contributed  to  John  Hunt’s  journal  The  Y ellow  Dwarf,  and  reprinted 
in  the  volume  of  Political  Essays,  1819.  The  character  of  the  dissenting 
minister  here  portrayed  is  a  tribute  to  the  writer’s  father,  Rev.  William 
Hazlitt.  The  closing  portion  of  the  extract  is  perhaps  the  finest  example 
of  Hazlitt’s  prose  eloquence.] 

There  is  a  natural  alliance  between  the  love  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  as  much  as  between  church  and  state.  Prot¬ 
estantism  was  the  first  school  of  political  liberty  in  Europe; 
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Presbyterianism  has  been  one  great  support  of  it  in  England. 
The  sectary  in  religion  is  taught  to  appeal  to  his  own  bosom 
for  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  his  opinions,  and  to  arm  himself 
with  stern  indifference  to  what  others  think  of  them.  This  will 
no  doubt  often  produce  a  certain  hardness  of  manner  and 
cold  repulsiveness  of  feeling  in  trifling  matters,  but  it  is  the  only 
sound  discipline  of  truth  or  inflexible  honesty  in  politics  as  well 
as  in  religion.  The  same  principle  of  independent  inquiry  and 
unbiased  conviction  which  makes  him  reject  all  undue  inter¬ 
ference  between  his  Maker  and  his  conscience,  will  give  a 
character  of  uprightness  and  disregard  of  personal  consequences 
to  his  conduct  and  sentiments  in  what  concerns  the  most 
important  relations  between  man  and  man.  He  neither  sub¬ 
scribes  to  the  dogmas  of  priests,  nor  truckles  to  the  mandates 
of  ministers.  He  has  a  rigid  sense  of  duty  which  renders  him 
superior  to  the  caprice,  the  prejudices,  and  the  injustice  of  the 
world;  and  the  same  habitual  consciousness  of  rectitude  of 
purpose,  which  leads  him  to  rely  for  his  self-respect  on  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  his  own  heart,  enables  him  to  disregard  the  groundless 
malice  and  rash  judgments  of  his  opponents.  It  is  in  vain  for 
him  to  pay  his  court  to  the  world,  to  fawn  upon  power;  he 
labours  under  certain  insurmountable  disabilities  for  becoming 
a  candidate  for  its  favour :  he  dares  to  contradict  its  opinion 
and  to  condemn  its  usages  in  the  most  important  article  of  all. 
The  world  will  always  look  cold  and  askance  upon  him,  and 
therefore  he  may  defy  it  with  less  fear  of  his  censures.  The 
Presbyterian  is  said  to  be  sour;  he  is  not  therefore  over-com¬ 
plaisant  — 

Or  if  severe  in  thought, 

The  love  he  bears  to  virtue  is  in  fault. 

Dissenters  are  the  safest  partisans,  and  the  steadiest  friends. 
Indeed  they  are  almost  the  only  people  who  have  an  idea  of  an 
abstract  attachment  to  a  cause  or  to  individuals,  from  a  sense  of 
fidelity,  independently  of  prosperous  or  adverse  circumstances, 
and  in  spite  of  opposition.  No  patriotism,  no  public  spirit,  not 
reared  in  that  inclement  sky  and  harsh  soil,  in  “the  hortus 
siccus 1  of  dissent,”  will  generally  last;  it  will  either  bend  in 


1  “Dry  garden”  (Burke). 
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the  storm  or  droop  in  the  sunshine.  Non  ex  quovis  ligno  jit 
*  Mercurius.1  You  cannot  engraft  a  medlar  on  a  crab-apple.  A 
thoroughbred  Dissenter  will  never  make  an  accomplished 
courtier.  The  antithesis  of  a  Presbyterian  divine  of  the  old 
school  is  the  Poet  Laureate  of  the  new.  We  have  known  in¬ 
stances  of  both,  and  give  it  decidedly  in  favour  of  old-fashioned 
honesty  over  new-fangled  policy. 

We  have  known  instances  of  both.  The  one  we  would  will¬ 
ingly  forget;  the  others  we  hope  never  to  forget,  nor  can  we  ever. 
A  Poet  Laureate  is  an  excrescence  even  in  a  court;  he  is  doubly 
nugatory  as  a  courtier  and  a  poet;  he  is  a  refinement  upon  in¬ 
significance,  and  a  superfluous  piece  of  supererogation.  But  a 
dissenting  minister  is  a  character  not  to  be  so  easily  dispensed 
with,  and  whose  place  cannot  well  be  supplied.  It  is  the  fault 
of  sectarianism  that  it  tends  to  skepticism,  and  so  relaxes  the 
springs  of  moral  courage  and  patience  into  levity  and  indiffer¬ 
ence.  The  prospect  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  is  a 
useful  set-off  against  the  immediate  distribution  of  places  and 
pensions;  the  anticipations  of  faith  call  off  our  attention  from 
the  grosser  illusions  of  sense.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  character  has 
worn  itself  out;  that  that  pulse  of  thought  and  feeling  has 
ceased  almost  to  beat  in  the  heart  of  a  nation,  who,  if  not 
remarkable  for  sincerity  and  plain  downright  well-meaning, 
are  remarkable  for  nothing.  But  we  have  known  some  such,  in 
happier  days,  who  had  been  brought  up  and  lived  from  youth 
to  age  in  the  one  constant  belief  of  God  and  of  his  Christ,  and 
who  thought  all  other  things  but  dross  compared  with  the  glory 
hereafter  to  be  revealed.  Their  youthful  hopes  and  vanity  had 
been  mortified  in  them,  even  in  their  boyish  days,  by  the 
neglect  and  supercilious  regards  of  the  world,  and  they  turned 
to  look  into  their  own  minds  for  something  else  to  build  their 
hopes  and  confidence  upon.  They  were  true  priests.  They  set 
up  an  image  in  their  own  minds,  it  was  truth,  they  wor¬ 
shiped  an  idol  there,  —  it  was  justice.  They  looked  on  man  as 
their  brother,  and  only  bowed  the  knee  to  the  Highest.  Sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  world,  they  walked  humbly  with  their  God,  and 
lived  in  thought  with  those  who  had  borne  testimony  of  a  good 
conscience,  with  the  spirits  of  just  men  in  all  ages.  They  saw 

1  “A  [statue  of]  Mercury  cannot  be  made  from  any  tree-trunk.  (Erasmus.) 
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Moses  when  he  slew  the  Egyptian,  and  the  prophets  who  over¬ 
turned  the  brazen  images,  and  those  who  were  stoned  and 
sawn  asunder.  They  were  with  Daniel  in  the  lions’  den,  and 
with  the  three  children  who  passed  through  the  fiery  fur¬ 
nace,  Meshech,  Shadrach,  and  Abednego;  they  did  not  crucify 
Christ  twice  over,  or  deny  him  in  their  hearts,  with  St.  Peter; 
the  Book  of  Martyrs  was  open  to  them;  they  read  the  story 
of  William  Tell,  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  the 
old  one-eyed  Zisca;  they  had  Neale’s  History  of  the  Puritans 
by  heart,  and  Calamy’s  Account  of  the  Two  Thousand  Ejected 
Ministers,  and  gave  it  to  their  children  to  read,  with  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  polemical  Baxter,  the  silver-tongued  Bates,  the 
mild-looking  Calamy,  and  old  honest  Howe;  they  believed  in 
Lardner’s  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History ;  they  were  deep-read 
in  the  works  of  the  Fratres  Poloni,  Pripscovius,  Crellius,  Cra- 
covius,  who  sought  out  truth  in  texts  of  Scripture,  and  grew 
blind  over  Hebrew  points;  their  aspiration  after  liberty  was  a 
sigh  uttered  from  the  towers,  “time-rent,’’  of  the  Holy  Inqui¬ 
sition,  and  their  zeal  for  religious  toleration  was  kindled  at 
the  fires  of  Smithfield.  Their  sympathy  was  not  with  the  op¬ 
pressors,  but  the  oppressed.  They  cherished  in  their  thoughts 
—  and  wished  to  transmit  to  their  posterity  —  those  rights 
and  privileges  for  asserting  which  their  ancestors  had  bled  on 
scaffolds,  or  had  pined  in  dungeons,  or  in  foreign  climes.  Their 
creed  too  was  “Glory  to  God,  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  man.” 
This  creed,  since  profaned  and  rendered  vile,  they  kept  fast 
through  good  report  and  evil  report.  This  belief  they  had,  that 
looks  at  something  out  of  itself,  fixed  as  the  stars,  deep  as 
the  firmament,  that  makes  of  its  own  heart  an  altar  to  truth,  a 
place  of  worship  for  what  is  right,  at  which  it  does  reverence 
with  praise  and  prayer  like  a  holy  thing,  apart  and  content, 
that  feels  that  the  greatest  Being  in  the  universe  is  always  near 
it,  and  that  all  things  work  together  for  the  good  of  his  crea¬ 
tures,  under  his  guiding  hand.  This  covenant  they  kept,  as  the 
stars  keep  their  courses;  this  principle  they  stuck  by,  for  want 
of  knowing  better,  as  it  sticks  by  them  to  the  last.  It  grew  with 
their  growth,  it  does  not  wither  in  their  decay.  It  lives  when 
the  almond-tree  flourishes,  and  is  not  bowed  down  with  the 
tottering  knees.  It  glimmers  with  the  last  feeble  eyesight, 
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smiles  in  the  faded  cheek  like  infancy,  and  lights  a  path  before 
them  to  the  grave!  —  This  is  better  than  the  life  of  a  whirligig 
court  poet. 


A  LETTER  TO  WILLIAM  GIFFORD,  ESQ. 
v  1819 

[Gifford,  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  had  injured  the  sale  of  Hazlitt  s 
book  on  Shakespeare  by  a  bitter  attack  upon  it,  and  had  called  his  Lecture^ 
on  the  English  Poets  “  predatory  incursions  on  truth  and  common  sense.” 
Hazlitt’s  retort,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  invectives  in  English  literature, 
treats  his  enemy  primarily  as  the  representative  of  Toryism  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  life.] 

Sir:  You  have  an  ugly  trick  of  saying  what  is  not  true  of  any 
one  vou  do  not  like;  and  it  will  be  the  object  of  this  letter  to 
cure  you  of  it.  You  say  what  you  please  of  others,  it  is  time 
you  were  told  what  you  are.  In  doing  this,  give  me  leave 
to  borrow  the  familiarity  of  your  style;  for  the  fidelity  of  the 
picture  I  shall  be  answerable. 

You  are  a  little  person,  but  a  considerable  cat’s-paw,  and  so 
far  worthy  of  notice.  Your  clandestine  connection  with  persons 
high  in  office  constantly  influences  your  opinions,  and  alone 
gives  importance  to  them.  You  are  the  Government  Critic,  a 
character  nicely  differing  from  that  of  a  government  spy  —  the 
invisible  link  that  connects  literature  with  the  police.  It  is  your 
business  to  keep  a  strict  eye  over  all  writers  who  differ  in 
opinion  with  his  Majesty’s  ministers,  and  to  measure  their 
talents  and  attainments  by  the  standard  of  their  servility  and 
meanness.  For  this  office  you  are  well  qualified.  Besides  being 
the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review ,  you  are  also  paymaster  of 
the  band  of  Gentlemen  Pensioners,  and  when  an  author  comes 
before  you  in  the  one  capacity,  with  whom  you  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted  in  the  other,  you  know  how  to  deal  with  him.  You 
have  your  cue  beforehand.  The  distinction  between  truth  and 
falsehood  you  make  no  account  of:  you  mind  only  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  Whig  and  Tory.  Accustomed  to  the  indulgence 
of  your  mercenary  virulence  and  party  spite,  you  have  lost  all 
relish  as  well  as  capacity  for  the  unperverted  exercises  of  the 
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understanding,  and  make  up  for  the  obvious  want  of  ability 
by  a  barefaced  want  of  principle.  The  same  set  of  threadbare 
commonplaces,  the  same  second-hand  assortment  of  abusive 
nicknames,  the  same  assumption  of  little  magisterial  airs  of 
superiority,  are  regularly  repeated;  and  the  ready  convenient 
lie  comes  in  aid  of  the  dearth  of  other  resources,  and  passes  off 
with  impunity  in  the  garb  of  religion  and  loyalty.  If  no  one 
finds  it  out,  why  then  there  is  no  harm  done,  — snug ’s  the  word; 
or  if  it  should  be  detected,  it  is  a  good  joke,  shows  spirit  and 
invention  in  proportion  to  its  grossness  and  impudence,  and  it 
is  only  a  pity  that  what  was  so  well  meant  in  so  good  a  cause 
should  miscarry!  The  end  sanctifies  the  means;  and  you  keep 
no  faith  with  heretics  in  religion  or  government.  You  are 
under  the  protection  of  the  Court,  and  your  zeal  for  your  king 
and  country  entitles  you  to  say  what  you  choose  of  every  public 
writer  who  does  not  do  all  in  his  power  to  pamper  the  one  into 
a  tyrant,  and  to  trample  the  other  into  a  herd  of  slaves.  You 
derive  your  weight  with  the  great  and  powerful  from  the  very 
circumstance  that  takes  away  all  real  weight  from  your  au¬ 
thority,  viz.  that  it  is  avowedly,  and  upon  every  occasion,  ex¬ 
erted  for  no  one  purpose  but  to  hold  up  to  hatred  and  con¬ 
tempt  whatever  opposes  in  the  slightest  degree,  and  in  the  most 
flagrant  instances  of  abuse,  their  pride  and  passions.  You 
dictate  your  opinions  to  a  party,  because  not  one  of  your  opin¬ 
ions  is  formed  upon  an  honest  conviction  of  the  truth  or  justice 
of  the  case,  but  by  collusion  with  the  prejudices,  caprice,  in¬ 
terest,  or  vanity  of  your  employers.  The  mob  of  well-dressed 
readers  who  consult  the  Quarterly  Review  know  that  there  is  no 
offence  in  it.  They  put  faith  in  it  because  they  are  aware  that  it 
is  “false  and  hollow,  but  will  please  the  ear,”  that  it  will  tell 
them  nothing  but  what  they  would  wish  to  believe.  Your 
reasoning  comes  under  the  head  of  court  news;  your  taste  is  a 
standard  of  the  prevailing  ton  in  certain  circles,  like  Acker¬ 
man’s  dresses  for  May. 1  When  you  damn  an  author,  one  knows 
that  he  is  not  a  favourite  at  Carlton  House.2  When  you  say 
that  an  author  cannot  write  common  sense  or  English,  you 
mean  that  he  does  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  divine  right. 


1  Ackerman  published  a  Repository  of  Arts,  Literature,  Fashions,  etc. 

2  The  residence  of  the  Prince  Regent. 
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Of  course  the  clergy  and  gentry  will  not  read  such  an  author. 
Your  praise  or  blame  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of  the 
work,  but  with  the  party  to  which  the  writer  belongs,  or  is  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  its  merits.  The  dingy  cover  that  wraps  the 
pages  of  the  Quarterly  Review  does  not  contain  a  concentrated 
essence  of  taste  and  knowledge,  but  is  a  receptacle  for  the 
scum  and  sediment  of  all  the  prejudice,  bigotry,  ill-will,  igno¬ 
rance,  and  rancour,  afloat  in  the  kingdom.  This  the  fools  and 
knaves  who  pin  their  faith  on  you  know,  and  it  is  on  this 
account  they  pin  their  faith  on  you.  They  come  to  you  for  a 
scale  not  of  literary  talent  but  of  political  subserviency.  .  .  . 
You  know  very  well  that  if  a  particle  of  truth  or  fairness  were 
to  find  its  way  into  a  single  number  of  your  publication,  another 
Quarterly  Review  would  be  set  up  to-morrow  for  the  express 
purpose  of  depriving  every  author,  in  prose  or  verse,  of  his 
reputation  and  livelihood,  who  is  not  a  regular  hack  of  the  vilest 
cabal  that  ever  disgraced  this  or  any  other  country. 

There  is  something  in  your  nature  and  habits  that  fits  you 
for  the  situation  into  which  your  good  fortune  has  thrown  you. 
In  the  first  place,  you  are  in  no  danger  of  exciting  the  jealousy 
of  your  patrons  by  a  mortifying  display  of  extraordinary  tal¬ 
ents,  while  your  sordid  devotion  to  their  will  and  to  your  own 
interest  at  once  ensures  their  gratitude  and  contempt.  To 
crawl  and  lick  the  dust  is  all  they  expect  of  you,  and  all  you 
can  do.  Otherwise  they  might  fear  your  power,  for  they  could 
have  no  dependence  on  your  fidelity;  but  they  take  you  with 
safety  and  fondness  to  their  bosoms,  for  they  know  that  if  you 
cease  to  be  a  tool  you  cease  to  be  anything.  If  you  had  an 
exuberance  of  wit,  the  unguarded  use  of  it  might  sometimes 
glance  at  your  employers;  if  you  were  sincere  yourself,  you 
might  respect  the  motives  of  others;  if  you  had  a  sufficient  un¬ 
derstanding,  you  might  attempt  an  argument  and  fail  in  it.  But 
luckily  for  yourself  and  your  admirers,  you  are  but  the  dull 
echo,  “the  tenth  transmitter,”  of  some  hackneyed  jest;  the 
want  of  all  manly  and  candid  feeling  in  yourself  only  excites 
your  suspicion  and  antipathy  to  it  in  others,  as  something  at 
which  your  nature  recoils;  your  slowness  to  understand  makes 
you  quick  to  misrepresent;  and  you  infallibly  make  nonsense  of 
what  you  cannot  possibly  conceive.  What  seem  your  wilful 
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blunders  are  often  the  felicity  of  natural  parts,  and  your  want 
of  penetration  has  all  the  appearance  of  an  affected  petulance! 

Again,  of  an  humble  origin  yourself,  you  recommend  youi 
performances  to  persons  of  fashion  by  always  abusing  ‘‘low 
people,”  with  the  smartness  of  a  lady’s  waiting-woman  and  the 
independent  spirit  of  a  travelling  tutor.  Raised  from  the  low¬ 
est  rank  to  your  present  despicable  eminence  in  the  world  of 
letters,  you  are  indignant  that  any  one  should  attempt  to  rise 
into  notice,  except  by  the  same  regular  trammels  and  servile 
gradations,  or  should  go  about  to  separate  the  stamp  of  merit 
from  the  badge  of  sycophancy.  The  silent  listener  in  select 
circles,  and  menial  tool  of  noble  families,  you  have  become  the 
oracle  of  church  and  state.  The  purveyor  to  the  prejudices  or 
the  passions  of  a  private  patron  succeeds,  by  no  other  title,  to 
regulate  the  public  taste.  You  have  felt  the  inconveniences  of 
ooverty,  and  look  up  with  base  and  grovelling  admiration  to  the 
advantages  of  wealth  and  power;  you  have  had  to  contend  with 
the  mechanical  difficulties  of  a  want  of  education,  and  you  see 
nothing  in  learning  but  its  mechanical  uses.  A  self-taught  man 
naturally  becomes  a  pedant,  and  mistakes  the  means  of  knowl¬ 
edge  for  the  end,  unless  he  is  a  man  of  genius;  and  you,  sir,  are 
not  a  man  of  genius.  From  having  known  nothing  originally, 
you  think  it  'a  great  acquisition  to  know  anything  now,  no 
matter  what  or  how  small  it  is  —  nay,  the  smaller  and  more 
insignificant  it  is,  the  more  curious  you  seem  to  think  it,  as  it  is 
farther  removed  from  common  sense  and  human  nature.  The 
collating  of  points  and  commas  is  the  highest  game  your 
literary  ambition  can  reach  to,  and  the  squabbles  of  editors  are 
to  you  infinitely  more  important  than  the  meaning  of  an  author. 
You  think  more  of  the  letter  than  the  spirit  of  a  passage,  and 
in  your  eagerness  to  show  your  minute  superiority  over  those 
who  have  gone  before  you,  generally  miss  both.  .  .  . 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  nuisance  than  a  dull,  envious,  prag¬ 
matical,  low-bred  man,  who  is  placed  as  you  are  in  the  situation 
of  the  editor  of  such  a  work  as  the  Quarterly  Review.  Conscious 
that  his  reputation  stands  on  very  slender  and  narrow  grounds, 
he  is  naturally  jealous  of  that  of  others.  He  insults  over  un¬ 
successful  authors;  he  hates  successful  ones.  He  is  angry  at  the 
faults  of  a  work,  more  angry  at  its  excellences.  If  an  opinion  is 
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old,  he  treats  it  with  supercilious  indifference;  if  it  is  new,  it 
provokes  his  rage.  Everything  beyond  his  limited  range  of 
inquiry  appears  to  him  a  paradox  and  an  absurdity,  and  he 
resents  every  suggestion  of  the  kind  as  an  imposition  on  the 
public  and  an  imputation  on  his  own  sagacity.  He  cavils  at 
what  he  does  not  comprehend,  and  misrepresents  what  he 
knows  to  be  true.  Bound  to  go  through  the  nauseous  task  of 
abusing  all  those  who  are  not,  like  himself,  the  abject  tools  of 
power,  his  irritation  increases  with  the  number  of  obstacles  he 
encounters,  and  the  number  of  sacrifices  he  is  obliged  to  make 
of  common  sense  and  decency  to  his  interest  and  self-conceit. 
Every  instance  of  prevarication  he  wilfully  commits  makes  him 
more  in  love  with  hypocrisy,  and  every  indulgence  of  his 
hired  malignity  makes  him  more  disposed  to  repeat  the  insult 
and  the  injury.  His  understanding  becomes  daily  more  dis¬ 
torted,  and  his  feelings  more  and  more  callous.  Grown  old  in 
the  service  of  corruption,  he  drivels  on  to  the  last  with  pros¬ 
tituted  impotence  and  shameless  effrontery;  salves  a  meagre 
reputation  for  wit,  by  venting  the  driblets  of  his  spleen  and 
impertinence  on  others;  answers  their  arguments  by  confuting 
himself;  mistakes  habitual  obtuseness  of  intellect  for  a  partic¬ 
ular  acuteness,  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  shallow  appear¬ 
ances,  unprincipled  rancour  for  zealous  loyalty,  and  the  irri¬ 
table,  discontented,  vindictive,  peevish  effusions  of  bodily 
pain  and  mental  imbecility  for  proofs  of  refinement  of  taste 
and  strength  of  understanding. 

Such,  sir,  is  the  picture  of  which  you  have  sat  for  the  outline; 
all  that  remains  is  to  fill  up  the  little,  mean,  crooked,  dirty 
details.  .  .  . 


THE  FIGHT 
1822 

[Published  in  the  New  Monthly  M agazine ,  February  number.  The  great 
prize-fight  had  occurred  on  December  11,  1821.  Augustine  Birrell  says  of 
this  famous  essay:  “  It  is  full  of  poetry,  life,  and  motion,  —  Shakespeare, 
Hogarth,  and  Nature.”] 

.  .  .  Reader,  have  you  ever  seen  a  fight?  If  not,  you  have  a 
pleasure  to  come,  at  least  if  it  is  a  fight  like  that  between  the 
Gas-man  and  Bill  Neate.  The  crowd  was  very  great  when  we 
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arrived  on  the  spot;  open  carriages  were  coming  up,  with 
streamers  flying  and  music  playing,  and  the  country-people 
were  pouring  in  over  hedge  and  ditch  in  all  directions,  to  see 
their  hero  beat  or  be  beaten.  The  odds  were  still  on  Gas,  but 
only  about  five  to  four.  Gully 1  had  been  down  to  try  Neate, 
and  had  backed  him  considerably,  which  was  a  damper  to  the 
sanguine  confidence  of  the  adverse  party.  About  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  were  pending.  The  Gas  says  he  has  lost 
3000/.  which  were  promised  him  by  different  gentlemen  if  he 
had  won.  He  had  presumed  too  much  on  himself,  which  had 
made  others  presume  on  him.  This  spirited  and  formidable 
young  fellow  seems  to  have  taken  for  his  motto  the  old  maxim 
that  “  there  are  three  things  necessary  to  success  in  life — Im¬ 
pudence!  Impudence!  Impudence!”  It  is  so  in  matters  of 
opinion,  but  not  in  the  fancy ,2  which  is  the  most  practical  of  all 
things;  though  even  here  confidence  is  half  the  battle,  but  only 
half.  Our  friend  had  vapoured  and  swaggered  too  much,  as  if 
he  wanted  to  grin  and  bully  his  adversary  out  of  the  fight. 
“  Alas,  the  Bristol  man  was  not  so  tamed !  ”  “  This  is  the  grave¬ 
digger,”  would  Tom  Hickman  exclaim  in  the  moments  of  in¬ 
toxication  from  gin  and  success,  showing  his  tremendous  right 
hand;  “this  will  send  many  of  them  to  their  long  homes;  I 
have  n’t  done  with  them  yet!”  Why  should  he  —  though  he 
had  licked  four  of  the  best  men  within  the  hour,  yet  why  should 
he  threaten  to  inflict  dishonourable  chastisement  on  my  old 
master  Richmond,  a  veteran  going  off  the  stage,  and  who  has 
borne  his  sable  honours  meekly?  Magnanimity,  my  dear  1  om, 
and  bravery,  should  be  inseparable.  Or  why  should  he  go  up 
to  his  antagonist,  the  first  time  he  ever  saw  him  at  the  lives 
Court,  and  measuring  him  from  head  to  foot  with  a  glance  ol 
contempt,  as  Achilles  surveyed  Hector,  say  to  him,  “What,  are 
you  Bill  Neate?  I’ll  knock  more  blood  out  of  that  great  car¬ 
case  of  thine,  this  day  fortnight,  than  you  ever  knocked  out  oi 
a  bullock’s !  ”  It  was  not  manly,  ’t  was  not  fighter-like.  If  he  was 
sure  of  the  victory  (as  he  was  not),  the  less  said  about  it  the 
better.  Modesty  should  accompany  the  fancy  as  its  shadow. 
The  best  men  were  always  the  best  behaved.  .  .  .  Perhaps  I 
press  this  point  too  much  on  a  fallen  man  Mr.  1  homas 

1  A  famous  prize-fighter.  2  A  cant  term  for  the  sport  and  its  representatives. 
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Hickman  has  by  this  time  learnt  that  first  of  all  lessons,  that 
man  was  made  to  mourn.”  He  has  lost  nothing  by  the  late 
fight  but  his  presumption,  and  that  every  man  may  do  as  well 
without!  By  an  over-display  of  this  quality,  however,  the 
public  had  been  prejudiced  against  him,  and  the  “knowing 
ones  ”  were  taken  in.  Few  but  those  who  had  bet  on  him  wished 
Gas  to  win.  With  my  own  prepossessions  on  the  subject,  the 
result  of  the  nth  of  December  appeared  to  me  as  fine  a  piece 
of  poetical  justice  as  I  had  ever  witnessed.  The  difference  of 
weight  between  the  two  combatants  (fourteen  stone  to  twelve) 
was  nothing  to  the  sporting  men.  Great,  heavy,  clumsy,  long- 
armed  Bill  Neate  kicked  the  beam  in  the  scale  of  the  Gas-man’s 
vanity.  The  amateurs  were  frightened  at  his  big  words,  and 
thought  that  they  would  make  up  for  the  difference  of  six  feet 
and  five  feet  nine.  Truly,  the  fancy  are  not  men  of  imagination. 
They  judge  of  what  has  been,  and  cannot  conceive  of  anything 
that  is  to  be.  The  Gas-man  had  won  hitherto ;  therefore  he  must 
beat  a  man  half  as  big  again  as  himself  —  and  that  to  a  cer¬ 
tainty.  Besides,  there  are  as  many  feuds,  factions,  prejudices, 
pedantic  notions  in  the  fancy  as  in  the  state  or  in  the  schools. 
Mr.  Gully  is  almost  the  only  cool,  sensible  man  among  them, 
who  exercises  an  unbiased  discretion,  and  is  not  a  slave  to  his 
passions  in  these  matters. 

But  enough  of  reflections,  and  to  our  tale.  The  day,  as  I  have 
said,  was  fine  for  a  December  morning.  The  grass  was  wet  and 
the  ground  miry,  and  ploughed  up  with  multitudinous  feet, 
except  that  within  the  ring  itself  there  was  a  spot  of  virgin 
green  closed  in  and  unprofaned  by  vulgar  tread,  that  shone 
with  dazzling  brightness  in  the  mid-day  sun.  For  it  was  now 
noon,  and  we  had  an  hour  to  wait.  1  his  is  the  trying  time.  It 
is  then  the  heart  sickens,  as  you  think  what  the  two  cham¬ 
pions  are  about,  and  how  short  a  time  will  determine  theii  fate. 
After  the  first  blow  is  struck,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  nerv¬ 
ous  apprehensions;  you  are  swallowed  up  in  the  immediate 
interest  of  the  scene;  but 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream.1 

1  From  Julius  Casar,  n,  i. 
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I  found  it  so,  as  I  felt  the  sun’s  rays  clinging  to  my  back,  and 
saw  the  white  wintry  clouds  sink  below  the  verge  of  the  horizon. 
“So,  I  thought,  my  fairest  hopes  have  faded  from  my  sight!  — 
so  will  the  Gas-man’s  glory,  or  that  of  his  adversary,  vanish  in 
an  hour.”  The  “swells”  were  parading  in  their  white  box-coats, 
the  outer  ring  was  cleared  with  some  bruises  on  the  heads  and 
shins  of  the  rustic  assembly  (for  the  Cockneys  had  been  dis¬ 
tanced  by  the  sixty-six  miles) ;  the  time  drew  near,  I  had  got  a 
good  stand.  A  bustle,  a  buzz,  ran  through  the  crowd,  and  from 
the  opposite  side  entered  Neate,  between  his  second  and  bottle- 
holder.  He  rolled  along,  swathed  in  his  loose  greatcoat,  his 
knock-knees  bending  under  his  huge  bulk,  and,  with  a  modest 
cheerful  air,  threw  his  hat  into  the  ring.  He  then  just  looked 
round,  and  began  quietly  to  undress;  when  from  the  other  side 
there  was  a  similar  rush  and  an  opening  made,  and  the  Gas¬ 
man  came  forward  with  a  conscious  air  of  anticipated  triumph, 
too  much  like  the  cock-of-the-walk.  He  strutted  about  more 
than  becomes  a  hero,  sucked  oranges  with  a  supercilious  air,  and 
threw  away  the  skin  with  a  toss  of  his  head,  and  went  up  and 
looked  at  Neate,  which  was  an  act  of  supererogation.  The  only 
sensible  thing  he  did  was,  as  he  strode  away  from  the  modern 
Ajax,  to  fling  out  his  arms,  as  if  he  wanted  to  try  whether  they 
would  do  their  work  that  day.  By  this  time  they  had  stripped 
and  presented  a  strong  contrast  in  appearance.  If  Neate  was 
like  Ajax,  “with  Atlantean  shoulders,  fit  to  bear”  the  pugilistic 
reputation  of  all  Bristol,  Hickman  might  be  compared  to 
Diomed,  light,  vigorous,  elastic;  and  his  back  glistened  in  the 
sun,  as  he  moved  about,  like  a  panther’s  hide.  There  was  now 
a  dead  pause  —  attention  was  awestruck.  Who  at  that  mo¬ 
ment,  big  with  a  great  event,  did  not  draw  his  breath  short  —  did 
not  feel  his  heart  throb?  All  was  ready.  They  tossed  up  for  the 
sun,  and  the  Gas-man  won.  They  were  led  up  to  the  “scratch,” 
shook  hands,  and  went  at  it. 

In  the  first  round  every  one  thought  it  was  all  over.  After 
making  play  a  short  time,  the  Gas-man  flew  at  his  adversary 
like  a  tiger,  struck  five  blows  in  as  many  seconds,  —  three  first, 
and  then,  following  him  as  he  staggered  back,  two  more,  right 
and  left,  and  down  he  fell,  a  mighty  ruin.  There  was  a  shout, 
and  I  said,  “There  is  no  standing  this.”  Neate  seemed  like  a 
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lifeless  lump  of  flesh  and  bone,  round  which  the  Gas-man’s 
blows  played  with  the  rapidity  of  electricity  or  lightning,  and 
you  imagined  he  would  only  be  lifted  up  to  be  knocked  down 
again.  It  was  as  if  Hickman  held  a  sword  or  a  fire  in  that  right 
hand  of  his,  and  directed  it  against  an  unarmed  body.  They 
met  again,  and  Neate  seemed,  not  cowed,  but  particularly 
cautious.  I  saw  his  teeth  clenched  together,  and  his  brows  knit 
close  against  the  sun.  He  held  out  both  his  arms  at  full  length 
straight  before  him,  like  two  sledge-hammers,  and  raised  his 
left  an  inch  or  two  higher.  The  Gas-man  could  not  get  over 
this  guard  —  they  struck  mutually,  and  fell,  but  without  ad¬ 
vantage  on  either  side.  It  was  the  same  in  the  next  round ;  but 
the  balance  of  power  was  thus  restored  —  the  fate  of  the  battle 
was  suspended.  No  one  could  tell  how  it  would  end.  This  was 
the  only  moment  in  which  opinion  was  divided ;  for  in  the  next, 
the  Gas-man  aiming  a  mortal  blow  at  his  adversary’s  neck  with 
his  right  hand,  and  failing  from  the  length  he  had  to  reach,  the 
other  returned  it  with  his  left  at  full  swing,  planted  a  tre¬ 
mendous  blow  on  his  cheek-bone  and  eyebrow,  and  made  a  red 
ruin  of  that  side  of  his  face.  The  Gas-man  went  down,  and  there 
was  another  shout  —  a  roar  of  triumph  as  the  waves  of  fortune 
rolled  tumultuously  from  side  to  side.  This  was  a  settler. 
Hickman  got  up,  and  “grinned  horrible  a  ghastly  smile,”  yet 
he  was  evidently  dashed  in  his  opinion  of  himself ,  it  was  the 
first  time  he  had  ever  been  so  punished;  all  one  side  of  his  face 
was  perfect  scarlet,  and  his  right  eye  was  closed  in  dingy 
blackness,  as  he  advanced  to  the  fight,  less  confident,  but  still 
determined.  After  one  or  two  rounds,  not  receiving  another 
such  remembrancer,  he  rallied  and  went  at  it  with  his  former 
impetuosity.  But  in  vain.  His  strength  had  been  weakened, 
his  blows  could  not  tell  at  such  a  distance,  he  was  obliged  to 
fling  himself  at  his  adversary,  and  could  not  strike  from  his  feet; 
and  almost  as  regularly  as  he  flew  at  him  with  his  right  hand, 
Neate  warded  the  blow,  or  drew  back  out  of  its  reach,  and 
felled  him  with  the  return  of  his  left.  There  was  little  cautious 
sparring  —  no  half-hits  —  no  tapping  and  trifling,  none  of  the 
petit-maitre- ship 1  of  the  art  —  they  were  almost  all  knock¬ 
down  blows;  the  fight  was  a  good  stand-up  fight.  The  wonder 
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was  the  half -minute  time.  If  there  had  been  a  minute  or  more 
allowed  between  each  round,  it  would  have  been  intelligible 
how  they  should  by  degrees  recover  strength  and  resolution; 
but  to  see  two  men  smashed  to  the  ground,  smeared  with  gore, 
stunned,  senseless,  the  breath  beaten  out  of  their  bodies, 
and  then,  before  you  recover  from  the  shock,  to  see  them  rise 
up  with  new  strength  and  courage,  stand  ready  to  inflict  or 
receive  mortal  offence,  and  rush  upon  each  other  like  two 
clouds  over  the  Caspian”  this  is  the  most  astonishing  thing 
of  all,  —  this  is  the  high  and  heroic  state  of  man! 

From  this  time  forward  the  event  became  more  certain 
every  round,  and  about  the  twelfth  it  seemed  as  if  it  must  have 
been  over.  Hickman  generally  stood  with  his  back  to  me;  but 
in  the  scuffle  he  had  changed  positions,  and  Neate  just  then 
made  a  tremendous  lunge  at  him,  and  hit  him  full  in  the  face. 
It  was  doubtful  whether  he  would  fall  backwards  or  forwards; 
he  hung  suspended  for  a  second  or  two,  and  then  fell  back, 
throwing  his  hands  in  the  air,  and  with  his  face  lifted  up  to  the 
sky.  I  never  saw  anything  more  terrific  than  his  aspect  just 
before  he  fell.  All  traces  of  life,  of  natural  expression,  were 
gone  from  him.  His  face  was  like  a  human  skull,  a  death’s- 
head,  spouting  blood.  The  eyes  were  filled  with  blood,  the  nose 
streamed  with  blood,  the  mouth  gaped  blood.  He  was  not  like 
an  actual  man,  but  like  a  preternatural,  spectral  appearance, 
or  like  one  of  the  figures  in  Dante’s  Inferno.  Yet  he  fought  on 
after  this  for  several  rounds,  still  striking  the  first  desperate 
blow,  and  Neate  standing  on  the  defensive,  and  using  the  same 
cautious  guard  to  the  last,  as  if  he  had  still  all  his  work  to  do; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  Gas-man  was  so  stunned  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  or  eighteenth  round,  that  his  senses  forsook  him,  and  he 
could  not  come  to  time,  that  the  battle  was  declared  over.  Ye 
who  despise  the  fancy,  do  something  to  show  as  much  pluck  or 
as  much  self-possession  as  this,  before  you  assume  a  superiority 
which  you  have  never  given  a  single  proof  of  by  any  one  action 
in  the  whole  course  of  your  lives! 

When  the  Gas-man  came  to  himself,  the  first  words  he  ut¬ 
tered  were,  “Where  am  I?  What  is  the  matter?”  “Nothing  is 
the  matter,  Tom,  —  you  have  lost  the  battle,  but  you  are  the 
bravest  man  alive.”  And  Jackson  whispered  to  him,  I  am 
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collecting  a  purse  for  you,  Tom.”  Vain  sounds,  and  unheard  at 
that  moment!  Neate  instantly  went  up  and  shook  him  cor¬ 
dially  by  the  hand,  and  seeing  some  old  acquaintance,  began 
to  flourish  with  his  fists,  calling  out,  “Ah,  you  always  said  I 
could  n’t  fight  —  what  do  you  think  now?”  But  all  in  good 
humour,  and  without  any  appearance  of  arrogance;  only  it  was 
evident  Bill  Neate  was  pleased  that  he  had  won  the  fight. 
When  it  was  over,  I  asked  Cribb  if  he  did  not  think  it  was  a 
good  one.  He  said,  “Pretty  well!”  The  carrier-pigeons  now 
mounted  into  the  air,  and  one  of  them  flew  with  the  news  of  her 
husband’s  victory  to  the  bosom  of  Mrs.  Neate.  Alas  for  Mrs. 
Hickman ! 

Mais  au  revoir,  as  Sir  Fopling  Flutter  says.1  I  went  down 
with  Toms;  I  returned  with  Jack  Pigott,  whom  I  met  on  the 

ground.  Toms  is  a  rattlebrain,  Pigott  is  a  sentimentalist.  Now, 
under  favour,  I  am  a  sentimentalist  too,  —  therefore  I  say  noth¬ 
ing  but  that  the  interest  of  the  excursion  did  not  flag  as  I  came 
back.  Pigott  and  I  marched  along  the  causeway  leading  from 
Hungerford  to  Newbury,  now  observing  the  effect  of  a  brilliant 
sun  on  the  tawny  meads  or  moss-coloured  cottages,  now  exult¬ 
ing  in  the  fight,  now  digressing  to  some  topic  of  general  and 
elegant  literature.  My  friend  was  dressed  in  character  for  the 
occasion,  or  like  one  of  the  fancy  /  that  is,  with  a  double  portion 
of  greatcoats,  clogs,  and  overhauls;  and  just  as  we  had  agreed 
with  a  couple  of  country  lads  to  carry  his  superfluous  wearing 
apparel  to  the  next  town,  we  were  overtaken  by  a  return  post- 
chaise,  into  which  I  got,  Pigott  preferring  a  seat  on  the  bar. 
There  were  two  strangers  already  in  the  chaise,  and  on  their 
observing  they  supposed  I  had  been  to  the  fight,  I  said  I  had, 
and  concluded  they  had  done  the  same.  They  appeared,  how¬ 
ever,  a  little  shy  and  sore  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
several  hints  dropped,  and  questions  put,  that  it  turned  out 
that  they  had  missed  it.  One  of  these  friends  had  undertaken 
to  drive  the  other  there  in  his  gig;  they  had  set  out,  to  make 
sure  work,  the  day  before  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  The  owner 
of  the  one-horse  vehicle  scorned  to  ask  his  way,  and  drove  right 
on  to  Bagshot,  instead  of  turning  off  at  Hounslow;  there  they 
stopped  all  night,  and  set  off  the  next  day  across  the  country  to 

1  In  Etherege’s  The  Man  of  Mode. 
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Reading,  from  whence  they  took  coach,  and  got  down  within  a 
mile  or  two  of  Hungerford,  just  half  an  hour  after  the  fight  was 
over.  This  might  be  safely  set  down  as  one  of  the  miseries  of 
human  life.  We  parted  with  these  two  gentlemen  who  had  been 
to  see  the  fight  but  had  returned  as  they  went,  at  Wolhampton, 
where  we  were  promised  beds  (an  irresistible  temptation,  for 
Pigott  had  passed  the  preceding  night  at  Hungerford  as  we  had 
done  at  Newbury),  and  we  turned  into  an  old  bow- windowed 
parlour  with  a  carpet  and  a  snug  fire;  and,  after  devouring  a 
quantity  of  tea,  toast,  and  eggs,  sat  down  to  consider,  during 
an  hour  of  philosophic  leisure,  what  we  should  have  for  supper. 
.  .  .  The  next  morning  we  rose  refreshed;  and  on  observing  that 
Jack  had  a  pocket  volume  in  his  hand,  in  which  he  read  in  the 
intervals  of  our  discourse,  I  inquired  what  it  was,  and  learned 
to  my  particular  satisfaction  that  it  was  a  volume  of  the  New 
Eloise.1  Ladies,  after  this  will  you  contend  that  a  love  for  the 
fancy  is  incompatible  with  the  cultivation  of  sentiment?  .  .  . 


ON  THE  FEAR  OF  DEATH 
1822 

[The  concluding  essay  in  the  collection  called  Table  Talk] 

“  Our  little  life  is  rounded  with  a  sleep.” 

Perhaps  the  best  cure  for  the  fear  of  death  is  to  reflect  that 
life  has  a  beginning  as  well  as  an  end.  There  was  a  time  when 
we  were  not:  this  gives  us  no  concern;  why,  then,  should  it 
trouble  us  that  a  time  will  come  when  we  shall  cease  to  be? 
I  have  no  wish  to  have  been  alive  a  hundred  years  ago,  or  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne;  why  should  I  regret  and  lay  it  so 
much  to  heart  that  I  shall  not  be  alive  a  hundred  years  hence, 
in  the  reign  of  I  cannot  tell  whom? 

When  Bickerstaff  wrote  his  essays,  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
subjects  of  them;  nay,  much  later,  and  but  the  other  day,  as 
it  were,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  III,  when 
Goldsmith,  Johnson,  Burke,  used  to  meet  at  the  Globe,  when 
Garrick  was  in  his  glory,  and  Reynolds  was  over  head  and 

1  A  romance  by  Rousseau. 
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ears  with  his  portraits,  and  Sterne  brought  out  the  volumes  of 
Tristam  Shandy  year  by  year,  it  was  without  consulting  me;  I 
had  not  the  slightest  intimation  of  what  was  going  on;  the 
debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  American  war,  or  the 
firing  at  Bunker’s  Hill,  disturbed  not  me;  yet  I  thought  this  no 
evil  —  I  neither  ate,  drank,  nor  was  merry,  yet  I  did  not  com¬ 
plain;  I  had  not  then  looked  out  into  this  breathing  world,  yet 
I  was  well;  and  the  world  did  quite  as  well  without  me  as  I  did 
without  it!  Why  then  should  I  make  all  this  outcry  about 
parting  with  it,  and  being  no  worse  off  than  I  was  before?  There 
is  nothing  in  the  recollection  that  at  a  certain  time  we  were  not 
come  into  the  world,  that  “the  gorge  rises  at,”  why  should 
we  revolt  at  the  idea  that  we  must  one  day  go  out  of  it?  To  die 
is  only  to  be  as  we  were  before  we  were  born,  yet  no  one  feels 
any  remorse,  or  regret,  or  repugnance,  in  contemplating  this  last 
idea.  It  is  rather  a  relief  and  disburdening  of  the  mind :  it  seems 
to  have  been  holiday  time  with  us  then;  we  were  not  called  to 
appear  upon  the  stage  of  life,  to  wear  robes  or  tatters,  to  laugh 
or  cry,  be  hooted  or  applauded;  we  had  lain  perdus  1  all  this 
while,  snug,  out  of  harm’s  way,  and  had  slept  out  our  thousands 
of  centuries  without  wanting  to  be  waked  up;  at  peace  and  free 
from  care,  in  a  long  nonage,  in  a  sleep  deeper  and  calmer  than 
that  of  infancy,  wrapped  in  the  softest  and  finest  dust.  And  the 
worst  that  we  dread  is,  after  a  short,  fretful,  feverish  being,  — 
after  vain  hopes  and  idle  fears,  to  sink  to  final  repose  again,  and 
forget  the  troubled  dream  of  life!  Ye  armed  men,  knights  tem¬ 
plars,  that  sleep  in  the  stone  aisles  of  that  old  Temple  Church, 
where  all  is  silent  above,  and  where  a  deeper  silence  reigns  be¬ 
low,  not  broken  by  the  pealing  organ,  are  ye  not  contented 
where  ye  lie?  Or  would  you  Come  out  of  your  long  homes  to  go 
to  the  Holy  War?  •  Or  do  ye  complain  that  pain  no  longer  visits 
you,  that  sickness  has  done  its  worst,  that  you  have  paid  the 
last  debt  to  nature,  that  you  hear  no  more  of  the  thickening 
phalanx  of  the  foe  or  your  lady’s  waning  love,  and  that  while 
this  ball  of  earth  rolls  its  eternal  round,  no  sound  shall  ever  pierce 
through  to  disturb  your  lasting  repose,  fixed  as  the  marble  over 
your  tombs,  breathless  as  the  grave  that  holds  you!  And  thou, 
oh!  thou,  to  whom  my  heart  turns,  and  will  turn  while  it  has 
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feeling  left,  who  didst  love  in  vain,  and  whose  first  was  thy  last 
sigh,  wilt  not  thou  too  rest  in  peace  (or  wilt  thou  cry  to  me 
complaining  from  thy  clay-cold  bed)  when  that  sad  heart  is 
no  longer  sad,  and  that  sorrow  is  dead  which  thou  wert  only 
called  into  the  world  to  feel !  .  .  . 

It  may  be  suggested  in  explanation  of  this  difference,  that  we 
know  from  various  records  and  traditions  what  happened  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne,  or  even  in  the  reigns  of  the  Assyrian  mon- 
archs,  but  that  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  is  to 
happen  hereafter  but  by  awaiting  the  event,  and  that  our  eager¬ 
ness  and  curiosity  are  sharpened  in  proportion  as  we  are  in  the 
dark  about  it.  This  is  not  at  all  the  case;  for  at  that  rate  we 
should  be  constantly  wishing  to  make  a  voyage  of  discovery  to 
Greenland  or  to  the  moon,  neither  of  which  we  have,  in  general, 
the  least  desire  to  do.  Neither,  in  truth,  have  we  any  particular 
solicitude  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  futurity,  but  as  a  pretext  for 
prolonging  our  own  existence.  It  is  not  so  much  that  we  care 
to  be  alive  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  hence,  any  more  than 
to  have  been  alive  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  ago;  but  the 
thing  lies  here,  that  we  would  all  of  us  wish  the  present  moment 
to  last  for  ever.  We  would  be  as  we  are,  and  would  have  the 
world  remain  just  as  it  is,  to  please  us. 

The  present  eye  catches  the  present  object, 

to  have  and  to  hold  while  it  may;  and  abhors,  on  any  terms,  to 
have  it  torn  from  us,  and  nothing  left  in  its  room.  It  is  the 
pang  of  parting,  the  unloosing  our  grasp,  the  breaking  asunder 
some  strong  tie,  the  leaving  some  cherished  purpose  unfulfilled, 
that  creates  the  repugnance  to  go,  and  “makes  calamity  of  so 
long  life”  as  it  often  is. 

Oh,  thou  strong  heart! 

There ’s  such  a  covenant  ’twixt  the  world  and  thee 

They  ’re  loth  to  break! 1 

The  love  of  life,  then,  is  an  habitual  attachment,  not  an  abstract 
principle.  Simply  to  be  does  not  “content  man  s  natural  desire  , 
we  long  to  be  in  a  certain  time,  place,  and  circumstance.  We 
would  much  rather  be  now,  “on  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time, 
than  have  our  choice  of  any  future  period,  than  take  a  slice  of 

1  From  Webster’s  While  Devil. 
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fifty  or  sixty  years  out  of  the  Millennium,  for  instance.  This 
shows  that  our  attachment  is  not  confined  either  to  being  or 
to  well-being ,  but  that  we  have  an  inveterate  prejudice  in 
favour  of  our  immediate  existence,  such  as  it  is.  The  moun¬ 
taineer  will  not  leave  his  rock  nor  the  savage  his  hut,  nei¬ 
ther  are  we  willing  to  give  up  our  present  mode  of  life,  with 
all  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  for  any  other  that  could 
be  substituted  for  it.  No  man  would,  I  think,  exchange  his 
existence  with  any  other  man,  however  fortunate.  We  had  as 
lief  not  be,  as  not  be  ourselves.  There  are  some  persons  of  that 
reach  of  soul  that  they  would  like  to  live  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  hence,  to  see  to  what  height  of  empire  America  will  have 
grown  up  in  that  period,  or  whether  the  English  constitution 
will  last  so  long.  These  are  points  beyond  me.  Rut  I  confess  I 
should  like  to  live  to  see  the  downfall  of  the  Bourbons.  That  is 
a  vital  question  with  me,  and  I  shall  like  it  the  better,  the 
sooner  it  happens ! 

No  young  man  ever  thinks  he  shall  die.  He  may  believe  that 
others  will,  or  assent  to  the  doctrine  that  “all  men  are  mortal 
as  an  abstract  proposition,  but  he  is  far  enough  from  bringing 
it  home  to  himself  individually.  Youth,  buoyant  activity,  and 
animal  spirits,  hold  absolute  antipathy  with  old  age  as  well  as 
with  death;  nor  have  we,  in  the  hey-day  of  life,  any  more  than 
in  the  thoughtlessness  of  childhood,  the  remotest  conception 

how 

This  sensible  warm  motion  can  become 

A  kneaded  clod,1 

nor  how  sanguine,  florid  health  and  vigour  shall  turn  to  with¬ 
ered,  weak,  and  grey.”  Or  if  in  a  moment  of  idle  specula¬ 
tion  we  indulge  in  this  notion  of  the  close  of  life  as  a  theory ,  it 
is  amazing  at  what  a  distance  it  seems,  what  a  long,  leisurely 
interval  there  is  between,  —  what  a  contrast  its  slow  and  sol¬ 
emn  approach  affords  to  our  present  gay  dreams  of  existence! 
We  eye  the  farthest  verge  of  the  horizon,  and  think  what  a  way 
we  shall  have  to  look  back  upon  ere  we  arrive  at  our  journey’s 
end;  and  without  our  in  the  least  suspecting  it,  the  mists  are 
at  our  feet,  and  the  shadows  of  age  encompass  us.  The  two 

1  From  Measure  for  Measure ,  ill,  i. 
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divisions  of  our  lives  have  melted  into  each  other;  the  extreme 
points  close  and  meet  with  none  of  that  romantic  interval 
stretching  out  between  them  that  we  had  reckoned  upon;  and 
for  the  rich,  melancholy,  solemn  hues  of  age,  “the  sear,  the 
yellow  leaf,”  the  deepening  shadows  of  an  autumnal  evening, 
we  only  feel  a  dank,  cold  mist,  encircling  all  objects,  after  the 
spirit  of  youth  is  fled.  There  is  no  inducement  to  look  forward, 
and,  what  is  worse,  little  interest  in  looking  back  to  what  has 
become  so  trite  and  common.  The  pleasures  of  our  existence 
have  worn  themselves  out,  are  “gone  into  the  wastes  of  time,” 
or  have  turned  their  indifferent  side  to  us;  the  pains  by  their 
repeated  blows  have  worn  us  out,  and  have  left  us  neither  spirit 
nor  inclination  to  encounter  them  again  in  retrospect.  We  do 
not  want  to  rip  up  old  grievances,  nor  to  renew  our  youth  like 
the  phoenix,  nor  to  live  our  lives  twice  over.  Once  is  enough. 
As  the  tree  falls,  so  let  it  lie.  Shut  up  the  book  and  close  the 
account  once  for  all! 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  life  is  like  the  exploring  of 
a  passage  that  grows  narrower  and  darker  the  farther  we 
advance,  without  a  possibility  of  ever  turning  back,  and  where 
we  are  stifled  for  want  of  breath  at  last.  For  myself,  I  do  not 
complain  of  the  greater  thickness  of  the  atmosphere  as  I  ap¬ 
proach  the  narrow  house.  I  felt  it  more,  formerly,1  when  the 
idea  alone  seemed  to  suppress  a  thousand  rising  hopes,  and 
weighed  upon  the  pulses  of  the  blood.  At  present  I  rather  feel 
a  thinness  and  want  of  support,  I  stretch  out  myh  and  to 
some  object  and  find  none,  I  am  too  much  in  a  world  of  abstrac¬ 
tion;  the  naked  map  of  life  is  spread  out  before  me,  and  in  the 
emptiness  and  desolation  I  see  Death  coming  to  meet  me.  In 
my  youth  I  could  not  behold  him  for  the  crowd  of  objects 
and  feelings,  and  Hope  stood  always  between  us,  saying  — 
“Never  mind  that  old  fellow!”  If  I  had  lived  indeed,  I  should 
not  care  to  die.  But  I  do  not  like  a  contract  of  pleasure  broken 
off  unfulfilled,  a  marriage  with  joy  unconsummated,  a  promise  of 
happiness  rescinded.  My  public  and  private  hopes  have  been 
left  a  ruin,  or  remain  only  to  mock  me.  I  would  wish  them  to 
be  re-edified.  I  should  like  to  see  some  prospect  of  good  to 


1  I  remember  once,  in  particular,  having  this  feeling  in  reading  Schiller’s  Don  Caria. 
where  there  is  a  description  of  death,  in  a  degree  that  almost  stifled  me.  [Hazlitt’s  note.] 
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mankind,  such  as  my  life  began  with.  I  should  like  to  leave 
some  sterling  work  behind  me.  I  should  like  to  have  some 
friendly  hand  to  consign  me  to  the  grave.  On  these  conditions 
I  am  ready,  if  not  willing,  to  depart.  I  shall  then  write  on  my 
tomb,  “GRATEFUL  AND  CONTENTED.”  But  I  have 
thought  and  suffered  too  much  to  be  willing  to  have  thought 
and  suffered  in  vain.  In  looking  back,  it  sometimes  appears 
to  me  as  if  I  had  in  a  manner  slept  out  my  life  in  a  dream  or 
shadow  on  the  side  of  the  hill  of  knowledge,  where  I  have  fed 
on  books,  on  thoughts,  on  pictures,  and  only  heard  in  half¬ 
murmurs  the  trampling  of  busy  feet,  or  the  noises  of  the 
throng  below.  Waked  out  of  this  dim,  twilight  existence,  I 
have  felt  a  wish  to  descend  to  the  world  of  realities,  and  join  in 
the  chase.  But  I  fear  too  late,  and  that  I  had  better  return 
to  my  bookish  chimeras  and  indolence  once  more!  .  .  . 

The  effeminate  clinging  to  life  as  such,  as  a  general  or  abstract 
idea,  is  the  effect  of  a  highly  civilized  and  artificial  state  of 
society.  Men  formerly  plunged  into  all  the  vicissitudes  and 
dangers  of  war,  or  staked  their  all  upon  a  single  die,  or  some  one 
passion,  which  if  they  could  not  have  gratified,  life  became  a  bur¬ 
den  to  them;  now  our  strongest  passion  is  to  think,  our  chief 
amusement  is  to  read  new  plays,  new  poems,  new  novels,,  and 
this  we  may  do  at  our  leisure,  in  perfect  security,  ad  infinitum. 
If  we  look  into  the  old  histories  and  romances,  before  the  belles 
lettres  neutralized  human  affairs  and  reduced  passion  to  a  state 
of  mental  equivocation,  we  find  the  heroes  and  heroines  not 
setting  their  lives  “  at  a  pin’s  fee,”  but  rather  courting  opportun¬ 
ities  of  throwing  them  away  in  very  wantonness  of  spirit.  They 
raise  their  fondness  for  some  favourite  pursuit  to  its  height,  to 
a  pitch  of  madness,  and  think  no  price  too  dear  to  pay  for  its 
full  gratification.  Everything  else  is  dross.  They  go  to  death 
as  to  a  bridal  bed,  and  sacrifice  themselves  or  others  without 
remorse  at  the  shrine  of  love,  of  honour,  of  religion,  or  any  other 
prevailing  feeling.  Romeo  runs  his  “  sea-sick,  weary  bark  upon 
the  rocks”  of  death,  the  instant  he  finds  himself  deprived  of 
his  Juliet,  and  she  clasps  his  neck  in  their  last  agonies,  and  fol¬ 
lows  him  to  the  same  fatal  shore.  One  strong  idea  takes  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  mind  and  overrules  every  other;  and  even  life  itself, 
joyless  without  that,  becomes  an  object  of  indifference  or  loath- 
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ing.  There  is  at  least  more  of  imagination  in  such  a  state  of 
things,  more  vigour  of  feeling  and  promptitude  to  act,  than  in 
our  lingering,  languid,  protracted  attachment  to  life  for  its  own 
poor  sake.  It  is  perhaps  also  better,  as  well  as  more  heroical, 
to  strike  at  some  daring  or  darling  object,  and  if  we  fail  in  that 
to  take  the  consequences  manfully,  than  to  renew  the  lease  of 
a  tedious,  spiritless,  charmless  existence,  merely  (as  Pierre  1 
says)  “  to  lose  it  afterwards  in  some  vile  brawl  ”  for  some  worth¬ 
less  object.  Was  there  not  a  spirit  of  martyrdom,  as  well  as  a 
spice  of  the  reckless  energy  of  barbarism,  in  this  bold  defiance 
of  death?  Had  not  religion  something  to  do  with  it?  the  im¬ 
plicit  belief  in  a  future  life,  which  rendered  this  of  less  value, 
and  embodied  something  beyond  it  to  the  imagination ;  so  that 
the  rough  soldier,  the  infatuated  lover,  the  valorous  knight, 
etc.,  could  afford  to  throw  away  the  present  venture,  and  take  a 
leap  into  the  arms  of  futurity,  which  the  modern  skeptic  sinks 
back  from,  with  all  his  boasted  reason  and  vain  philosophy, 
weaker  than  a  woman!  I  cannot  help  thinking  so  myself;  but 
I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  this  point  before,  and  will 
not  enlarge  farther  on  it  here. 

A  life  of  action  and  danger  moderates  the  dread  of  death.  It 
not  only  gives  us  fortitude  to  bear  pain,  but  teaches  us  at  every 
step  the  precarious  tenure  on  which  we  hold  our  present  being. 
Sedentary  and  studious  men  are  the  most  apprehensive  on 
this  score.  Dr.  Johnson  was  an  instance  in  point.  A  few  years 
seemed  to  him  soon  over,  compared  with  those  sweeping  con¬ 
templations  on  time  and  infinity  with  which  he  had  been  used 
to  pose  himself.  In  the  still  life  of  a  man  of  letters,  there  was 
no  obvious  reason  for  a  change.  He  might  sit  in  an  arm  chair 
and  pour  out  cups  of  tea  to  all  eternity.  Would  it  had  been 
possible  for  him  to  do  so!  The  most  rational  cure,  after  all,  for 
the  inordinate  fear  of  death  is  to  set  a  just  value  on  life.  If  we 
merely  wish  to  continue  on  the  scene  to  indulge  our  headstrong 
humours  and  tormenting  passions,  we  had  better  be  gone  at 
once;  and  if  we  only  cherish  a  fondness  for  existence  according 
to  the  good  we  derive  from  it,  the  pang  at  parting  with  it  will 
not  be  very  severe! 


1  In  Otway’s  V evict  Preserved. 
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1823 

[Published  in  Leigh  Hunt’s  journal,  The  Liberal.  The  account  of  Cole¬ 
ridge  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  famous  of  the  many  that  have  been 
preserved  by  his  friends.  Certain  elements  in  the  tone  of  Hazlitt’s  remi¬ 
niscences  are  explained  by  the  fact  that  Coleridge  was  now  a  conservative 
in  religion  and  politics,  whereas  Hazlitt  remained  a  radical.] 

My  father  was  a  dissenting  minister  at  Wem,  in  Shropshire, 
and  in  the  year  1798  (the  figures  that  compose  that  date  are  to 
me  like  the  “dreaded  name  of  Demogorgon”)  Mr.  Coleridge 
came  to  Shrewsbury,  to  succeed  Mr.  Rowe  in  the  spiritual 
charge  of  a  Unitarian  congregation  there.  He  did  not  come  till 
late  on  the  Saturday  afternoon  before  he  was  to  preach;  and 
Mr.  Rowe,  who  himself  went  down  to  the  coach  in  a  state  of 
anxiety  and  expectation,  to  look  for  the  arrival  of  his  successor, 
could  lind  no  one  at  all  answering  the  description  but  a  round- 
faced  man  in  a  short  black  coat,  like  a  shooting  jacket,  which 
hardly  seemed  to  have  been  made  for  him,  but  who  seemed  to 
be  talking  at  a  great  rate  to  his  fellow-passengers.  Mr.  Rowe 
had  scarce  returned  to  give  an  account  of  his  disappointment, 
when  the  round-faced  man  in  black  entered,  and  dissipated  all 
doubts  on  the  subject  by  beginning  to  talk.  He  did  not  cease 
while  he  stayed;  nor  has  he  since,  that  I  know  of.  He  held  the 
good  town  of  Shrewsbury  in  delightful  suspense  for  three  weeks 
that  he  remained  there,  “fluttering  the  proud  Salopians 1  like  an 
eagle  in  a  dove-cote,”  and  the  Welsh  mountains  that  skirt  the 
horizon  with  their  tempestuous  confusion  agree  to  have  heard 
no  such  mystic  sounds  since  the  day  of 

High-born  Hoel’s  harp  or  soft  Llewellyn’s  lay! 

As  we  passed  along  between  Wem  and  Shrewsbury,  and  I  eyed 
their  blue  tops  seen  through  the  wintry  branches,  or  the  red 
rustling  leaves  of  the  sturdy  oak-trees  by  the  roadside,  a 
sound  was  in  my  ears  as  of  a  siren’s  song;  I  was  stunned,  startled 
with  it,  as  from  deep  sleep;  but  I  had  no  notion  then  that  I 
should  ever  be  able  to  express  my  admiration  to  others  in 

1  People  of  Shropshire  (for  “Volscians”  in  Coriolaitus ;  v,  vi,  116). 
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motley  imagery  or  quaint  allusion,  till  the  light  of  his  genius 
shone  into  my  soul,  like  the  sun’s  rays  glittering  in  the  puddles 
of  the  road.  I  was  at  that  time  dumb,  inarticulate,  helpless, 
like  a  worm  by  the  wayside,  crushed,  bleeding,  lifeless;  but  now, 
bursting  from  the  deadly  bands  that 

bound  them 

With  Styx  nine  times  round  them, 

my  ideas  float  on  winged  words,  and,  as  they  expand  their 
plumes,  catch  the  golden  light  of  other  years.  My  soul  has  in¬ 
deed  remained  in  its  original  bondage,  dark,  obscure,  with  long¬ 
ings  infinite  and  unsatisfied;  my  heart,  shut  up  in  the  prison- 
house  of  this  rude  clay,  has  never  found,  nor  will  it  ever  find, 
a  heart  to  speak  to;  but  that  my  understanding  also  did  not 
remain  dumb  and  brutish,  or  at  length  found  a  language  to 
express  itself,  I  owe  to  Coleridge.  But  this  is  not  to  my  pur¬ 
pose. 

My  father  lived  ten  miles  from  Shrewsbury,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  exchanging  visits  with  Mr.  Rowe,  and  with  Mr. 
Jenkins  of  Whitchurch  (nine  miles  farther  on),  according  to 
the  custom  of  dissenting  ministers  in  each  other’s  neighbour¬ 
hood.  A  line  of  communication  is  thus  established,  by  which 
the  flame  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  is  kept  alive,  and  nour¬ 
ishes  its  smouldering  fire  unquenchable,  like  the  fires  in  the 
Agamemnon  of  ZEschylus,  placed  at  different  stations,  that 
waited  for  ten  long  years  to  announce  with  their  blazing  pyra¬ 
mids  the  destruction  of  Troy.  Coleridge  had  agreed  to  come 
over  to  see  my  father,  according  to  the  courtesy  of  the  country, 
as  Mr.  Rowe’s  probable  successor;  but  in  the  mean  time  I  had 
gone  to  hear  him  preach  the  Sunday  after  his  arrival.  A  poet 
and  a  philosopher  getting  up  into  a  Unitarian  pulpit  to  preach 
the  gospel,  was  a  romance  in  these  degenerate  days,  a  sort  of 
revival  of  the  primitive  spirit  of  Christianity,  — which  was  not 
to  be  resisted . 

It  was  in  January,  1798,  that  I  rose  one  morning  before 
daylight,  to  walk  ten  miles  in  the  mud,  and  went  to  hear  this 
celebrated  person  preach.  Never,  the  longest  day  I  have  to 
live,  shall  I  have  such  another  walk  as  this  cold,  raw,  comfort¬ 
less  one,  in  the  winter  of  the  year  1798.  .  .  .  When  I  got  there, 
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the  organ  was  playing  the  hundredth  Psalm,  and,  when  it  was 
done,  Mr.  Coleridge  rose  and  gave  out  his  text:  “And  he  went 
up  into  the  mountain  to  pray,  himself,  alone.”  As  he  gave 
out  this  text,  his  voice  “rose  like  a  stream  of  rich  distilled  per- 
fumes,”  and  when  he  came  to  the  two  last  words,  which  he  pro¬ 
nounced  loud,  deep,  and  distinct,  it  seemed  to  me,  who  was  then 
young,  as  if  the  sounds  had  echoed  from  the  bottom  of  the 
human  heart,  and  as  if  that  prayer  might  have  floated  in  sol¬ 
emn  silence  through  the  universe.  The  idea  of  St.  John  came 
into  mind,  “of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  who  had  his  loins 
girt  about,  and  whose  food  was  locusts  and  wild  honey.” 
The  preacher  then  launched  into  his  subject,  like  an  eagle  dally¬ 
ing  with  the  wind.  The  sermon  was  upon  peace  and  war,  upon 
church  and  state  — not  their  alliance,  but  their  separation — on 
the  spirit  of  the  world  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  not  as  the 
same  but  as  opposed  to  one  another.  He  talked  of  those  who 
had  “inscribed  the  cross  of  Christ  on  banners  dripping  with 
human  gore.”  He  made  a  poetical  and  pastoral  excursion,  and 
to  show  the  fatal  effects  of  war,  drew  a  striking  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  simple  shepherd-boy,  driving  his  team  afield,  or 
sitting  under  the  hawthorn,  piping  to  his  flock  as  though  he 
should  never  be  old,”  and  the  same  poor  country  lad,  crimped, 
kidnapped,  brought  into  town,  made  drunk  at  an  alehouse, 
turned  into  a  wretched  drummer-boy,  with  his  hair  sticking 
on  end  with  powder  and  pomatum,  a  long  cue  at  his  back, 
and  tricked  out  in  the  loathsome  finery  of  the  profession  of 
blood. 

Such  were  the  notes  our  once-lov’d  poet  sung. 

And  for  myself,  I  could  not  have  been  more  delighted  if  I  had 
heard  the  music  of  the  spheres.  Poetry  and  Philosophy  had 
met  together.  Truth  and  Genius  had  embraced,  under  the  eye 
and  with  the  sanction  of  Religion.  This  was  even  beyond  my 
hopes.  I  returned  home  well  satisfied.  The  sun,  that  was  still 
labouring  pale  and  wan  through  the  sky,  obscured  by  thick 
mists,  seemed  an  emblem  of  the  good  cause;  and  the  cold  dank 
drops  of  dew,  that  hung  half  melted  on  the  beard  of  the  thistle, 
had  something  genial  and  refreshing  in  them;  for  there  was  a 
spirit  of  hope  and  youth  in  all  nature,  that  turned  everything 
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into  good.  The  face  of  nature  had  not  then  the  brand  of  jus 
divinum  1  on  it, 

Like  to  that  sanguine  flower  inscrib’d  with  woe. 

On  the  Tuesday  following,  the  half-inspired  speaker  came.  I 
was  called  down  into  the  room  where  he  was,  and  went  half 
hoping,  half  afraid.  He  received  me  very  graciously,  and  I 
listened  for  a  long  time  without  uttering  a  word.  I  did  not 
suffer  in  his  opinion  by  my  silence.  “For  those  two  hours,”  he 
afterwards  was  pleased  to  say,  “he  was  conversing  with 
W.  H.’s  forehead!”  His  appearance  was  different  from  what  I 
had  anticipated  from  seeing  him  before.  At  a  distance,  and 
in  the  dim  light  of  the  chapel,  there  was  to  me  a  strange  wild¬ 
ness  in  his  aspect,  a  dusky  obscurity,  and  I  thought  him  pitted 
with  the  small-pox.  His  complexion  was  at  that  time  clear,  and 
even  bright, 

As  are  the  children  of  yon  azure  sheen. 

His  forehead  was  broad  and  high,  light  as  if  built  of  ivory,  with 
large  projecting  eyebrows,  and  his  eyes  rolling  beneath  them 
like  a  sea  with  "darkened  lustre.  “A  certain  tender  bloom  his 
face  o’erspread,”  a  purple  tinge  as  we  see  it  in  the  pale  thought¬ 
ful  complexions  of  the  Spanish  portrait-painters,  Murillo  and 
Velasquez.  His  mouth  was  gross,  voluptuous,  open,  eloquent; 
his  chin  good-humoured  and  round;  but  his  nose,  the  rudder  of 
the  face,  the  index  of  the  will,  was  small,  feeble,  nothing  —  like 
what  he  has  done.  It  might  seem  that  the  genius  of  his  face 
as  from  a  height  surveyed  and  projected  him  (with  sufficient 
capacity  and  huge  aspiration)  into  the  world  unknown  of 
thought  and  imagination,  with  nothing  to  support  or  guide  his 
veering  purpose,  as  if  Columbus  had  launched  his  adventurous 
course  for  the  New  World  in  a  scallop,  without  oars  or  compass. 
So  at  least  I  comment  after  the  event.  Coleridge  in  his  person 
was  rather  above  the  common  size,  inclining  to  the  corpulent,  or, 
like  Lord  Hamlet,  “somewhat  fat  and  pursy.”  His  hair  (now, 
alas!  grey)  was  then  black  and  glossy  as  the  raven’s,  and  fell 
in  smooth  masses  over  his  forehead.  This  long  pendulous  hair 
is  peculiar  to  enthusiasts,  to  those  whose  minds  tend  heaven- 

1  Divine  right  (of  kings). 
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ward,  and  is  traditionally  inseparable  (though  of  a  different 
colour)  from  the  pictures  of  Christ.  It  ought  to  belong,  as  a 
character,  to  all  who  preach  “Christ  crucified,”  and  Coleridge 
was  at  that  time  one  of  those.  .  .  . 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Coleridge  was  to  return  to  Shrews¬ 
bury.  When  I  came  down  to  breakfast,  I  found  that  he  had 
just  received  a  letter  from  his  friend  T.  Wedgwood,  making 
him  an  offer  of  150  pounds  a  year  if  he  chose  to  waive  his 
present  pursuit,  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of 
poetry  and  philosophy.  Coleridge  seemed  to  make  up  his  mind 
to  close  with  this  proposal  in  the  act  of  tying  on  one  of  his  shoes. 
It  threw  an  additional  damp  on  his  departure.  It  took  the 
wayward  enthusiast  quite  from  us,  to  cast  him  into  Deva’s 
winding  vales,  or  by  the  shores  of  old  romance.  Instead  of  liv¬ 
ing  at  ten  miles’  distance,  of  being  the  pastor  of  a  dissenting 
congregation  at  Shrewsbury,  he  was  henceforth  to  inhabit  the 
Hill  of  Parnassus,  to  be  a  shepherd  on  the  Delectable  Moun¬ 
tains.  Alas!  I  knew  not  the  way  thither,  and  felt  very  little 
gratitude  for  Mr.  Wedgwood’s  bounty.  I  was  presently  re¬ 
lieved  from  this  dilemma;  for  Mr.  Coleridge,  asking  for  a  pen 
and  ink,  and  going  to  a  table  to  write  something  on  a  bit  of 
card,  advanced  towards  me  with  undulating  step,  and  giving 
me  the  precious  document,  said  that  that  was  his  address, 
“Mr.  Coleridge,  Nether  Stowey,  Somersetshire,”  and  that  he 
should  be  glad  to  see  me  there  in  a  few  weeks’  time,  and,  if  I 
chose,  would  come  half  way  to  meet  me.  I  was  not  less  sur¬ 
prised  than  the  shepherd-boy  (this  simile  is  to  be  found  in 
Cassandra)  when  he  sees  a  thunderbolt  fall  close  at  his  feet. 
I  stammered  out  my  acknowledgments  and  acceptance  of  this 
offer  (I  thought  Mr.  Wedgwood’s  annuity  a  trifle  to  it)  as  well 
as  I  could;  and  this  mighty  business  being  settled,  the  poet- 
preacher  took  leave,  and  I  accompanied  him  six  miles  on  the 
road.  It  was  a  fine  morning  in  the  middle  of  winter,  and  he 
talked  the  whole  way.  The  scholar  in  Chaucer  is  described  as 
going  “sounding  on  his  way.”  So  Coleridge  went  on  his.  In  di¬ 
gressing,  in  dilating,  in  passing  from  subject  to  subject,  he 
appeared  to  me  to  float  in  air,  to  slide  on  ice.  He  told  me  in 
confidence,  going  along,  that  he  should  have  preached  two 
sermons  before  he  accepted  the  situation  at  Shrewsbury,  one  on 
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infant  baptism,  the  other  on  the  Lord’s  Supper,  showing  that 
he  could  not  administer  either,  which  would  have  effectually 
disqualified  him  for  the  object  in  view.  I  observed  that  he  con¬ 
tinually  crossed  me  on  the  way  by  shifting  from  one  side  of  the 
foot-path  to  the  other.  This  struck  me  as  an  odd  movement, 
but  I  did  not  at  that  time  connect  it  with  any  instability  ot 
purpose  or  involuntary  change  of  principle,  as  I  have  done  since. 
He  seemed  unable  to  keep  on  in  a  straight  line.  .  .  . 

On  my  way  back,  I  had  a  sound  in  my  ears,  it  was  the  voice 
of  Fancy;  I  had  a  light  before  me,  it  was  the  face  of  Poetry. 
The  one  still  lingers  there,  the  other  has  not  quitted  my  sidel 
Coleridge  in  truth  met  me  half  way  on  the  ground  of  philosophy, 
or  I  should  not  have  been  won  over  to  his  imaginative  creed. 
I  had  an  uneasy,  pleasurable  sensation  all  the  time  till  I  was 
to  visit  him.  During  those  months  the  chill  breath  of  winter 
gave  me  a  welcoming;  the  vernal  air  was  balm  and  inspiration 
to  me.  The  golden  sunsets,  the  silver  star  of  evening,  lighted 
me  on  my  way  to  new  hopes  and  prospects.  I  was  to  visit  Cole¬ 
ridge  in  the  spring.  This  circumstance  was  never  absent  from 
my  thoughts,  and  mingled  with  all  my  feelings.  I  wrote  to  him 
at  the  time  proposed,  and  received  an  answer  postponing  my 
intended  visit  for  a  week  or  two,  but  very  cordially  urging  me 
to  complete  my  promise  then.  This  delay  did  not  damp,  but 
rather  increased  my  ardour.  In  the  mean  time  I  went  to  Llan¬ 
gollen  Vale,  by  way  of  initiating  myself  in  the  mysteries  of 
natural  scenery,  and  I  must  say  I  was  enchanted  with  it.  I 
had  been  reading  Coleridge’s  description  of  England  in  his  fine 
“Ode  on  the  Departing  Year,”  and  I  applied  it,  con  amore ,  to 
the  objects  before  me.  That  valley  was  to  me  (in  a  manner)  the 
cradle  of  a  new  existence;  in  the  river  that  winds  through  it  my 
spirit  was  baptized  in  the  waters  of  Helicon! 

I  returned  home,  and  soon  after  set  out  on  my  journey  with 
unworn  heart  and  untired  feet.  My  way  lay  through  Worcester 
and  Gloucester,  and  by  Upton,  where  I  thought  of  Tom  Jones 
and  the  adventure  of  the  muff.1  I  remember  getting  completely 
wet  through  one  day,  and  stopping  at  an  inn  (I  think  it  was 
at  Tewksbury) ,  where  I  sat  up  all  night  to  read  Paul  and  V irginia. 
Sweet  were  the  showers  in  early  youth  that  drenched  my  body. 

1  In  Fielding’s  Tom  Jones. 
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and  sweet  the  drops  of  pity  that  fell  upon  the  books  I  read !  .  .  . 
I  was  still  two  days  before  the  time  fixed  for  my  arrival,  for  I 
had  taken  care  to  set  out  early  enough.  I  stopped  these  two 
days  at  Bridgewater,  and  when  I  was  tired  of  sauntering  on  the 
banks  of  its  muddy  river,  returned  to  the  inn  and  read  Camilla.1 
So  have  I  loitered  my  life  away,  reading  books,  looking  at 
pictures,  going  to  plays,  hearing,  thinking,  writing  on  what 
pleased  me  best.  I  have  wanted  only  one  thing  to  make  me 
happy;  but  wanting  that,  have  wanted  everything! 

I  arrived,  and  was  well  received.  The  country  about  Nether 
Stowey  is  beautiful,  green  and  hilly,  and  near  the  seashore.  I 
saw  it  but  the  other  day,  after  an  interval  of  twenty  years, 
from  a  hill  near  Taunton.  How  was  the  map  of  my  life  spread 
out  before  me,  as  the  map  of  the  country  lay  at  my  feet!  In  the 
afternoon,  Coleridge  took  me  over  to  Alfoxden,  a  romantic 
old  family  mansion  of  the  St.  Aubins,  where  Wordsworth  lived. 
It  was  then  in  the  possession  of  a  friend  of  the  poet's,  who  gave 
him  the  free  use  of  it.  Somehow  that  period  (the  time  just 
after  the  French  Revolution)  was  not  a  time  when  “nothing 
was  given  for  nothing.”  The  mind  opened,  and  a  softness  might 
be  perceived  coming  over  the  heart  of  individuals,  beneath 
“the  scales  that  fence”  our  self-interest.  Wordsworth  himself 
was  from  home,  but  his  sister  kept  house,  and  set  before  us  a 
frugal  repast;  and  we  had  free  access  to  her  brother’s  poems, 
the  “Lyrical  Ballads,”  which  were  still  in  manuscript,  or  in  the 
form  of  “Sybilline  Leaves.”  2  I  dipped  into  a  few  of  these  with 
great  satisfaction,  and  with  the  faith  of  a  novice.  I  slept  that 
night  in  an  old  room  with  blue  hangings  and  covered  with  the 
round-faced  family  portraits  of  the  age  of  George  I  and  II,  and 
from  the  wooded  declivity  of  the  adjoining  park  that  over¬ 
looked  my  window,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  could  “hear  the  loud 
stag  speak.”  .  .  .  That  morning,  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over, 
we  strolled  out  into  the  park,  and  seating  ourselves  on  the 
trunk  of  an  old  ash  tree  that  stretched  along  the  ground, 
Coleridge  read  aloud,  with  a  sonorous  and  musical  voice,  the 
ballad  of  “Betty  Foy.”  I  was  not  critically  or  skeptically  in¬ 
clined.  I  saw  touches  of  truth  and  nature,  and  took  the  rest  for 
eranted.  But  in  “The  Thorn,”  “The  Mad  Mother,”  and  the 

1  By  Frances  Burney.  2  See  note  on  p.  317. 
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“Complaint  of  a  Poor  Indian  Woman,”  I  felt  that  deeper 
power  and  pathos  which  have  been  since  acknowledged, 

In  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason’s  spite, 

as  the  characteristics  of  this  author,  and  the  sense  of  a  new 
style  and  a  new  spirit  in  poetry  came  over  me.  It  had  to  me 
something  of  the  effect  that  arises  from  the  turning  up  of  the 
fresh  soil,  or  of  the  first  welcome  breath  of  spring, 

While  yet  the  trembling  year  is  unconfirmed. 

Coleridge  and  myself  walked  back  to  Stowey  that  evening, 
and  his  voice  sounded  high 

Of  Providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate, 

Fix’d  fate,  free-will,  foreknowledge  absolute, 

as  we  passed  through  echoing  grove,  by  fairy  stream  or  water¬ 
fall,  gleaming  in  the  summer  moonlight.  He  lamented  that 
Wordsworth  was  not  prone  enough  to  believe  in  the  traditional 
superstitions  of  the  place,  and  that  there  was  a  something  cor¬ 
poreal,  a  matter-of-fact-ness,  a  clinging  to  the  palpable,  or 
often  to  the  petty,  in  his  poetry,  in  consequence.  His  genius 
was  not  a  spirit  that  descended  to  him  through  the  air;  it 
sprung  out  of  the  ground  like  a  flower,  or  unfolded  from  a  green 
spray,  on  which  the  goldfinch  sang.  He  said,  however  (if  I 
remember  right),  that  this  objection  must  be  confined  to  his 
descriptive  pieces ;  that  his  philosophic  poetry  had  a  grand  and 
comprehensive  spirit  in  it,  so  that  his  soul  seemed  to  inhabit  the 
universe  like  a  palace,  and  to  discover  truth  by  intuition  rather 
than  by  deduction.  The  next  day  Wordsworth  arrived  from 
Bristol  at  Coleridge’s  cottage.  I  think  I  see  him  now.  He 
answered  in  some  degree  to  his  friend  s  description  of  him, 
but  was  more  gaunt  and  Don  Quixote-like.  He  was  quaintly 
dressed,  according  to  the  costume  of  that  unconstrained  period, 
in  a  brown  fustian  jacket  and  striped  pantaloons.  There  was 
something  of  a  roll,  a  lounge  in  his  gait,  not  unlike  his  own 
Peter  Bell.  There  was  a  severe,  worn  pressure  of  thought  about 
his  temples,  a  fire  in  his  eye  (as  if  he  saw  something  in  objects 
more  than  the  outward  appearance),  an  intense  high  narrow 
forehead,  a  Roman  nose,  cheeks  furrowed  by  strong  purpose 
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and  feeling,  and  a  convulsive  inclination  to  laughter  about  the 
mouth,  a  good  deal  at  variance  with  the  solemn,  stately  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  rest  of  his  face.  Chantry’s  bust  wants  the  marking 
traits,  but  he  was  teased  into  making  it  regular  and  heavy; 
Haydon’s  head  of  him,  introduced  into  “The  Entrance  of 
Christ  into  Jerusalem,”  is  the  most  like  his  drooping  weight 
of  thought  and  expression.  He  sat  down  and  talked  very 
naturally  and  freely,  with  a  mixture  of  clear  gushing  accents 
in  his  voice,  a  deep  guttural  intonation,  and  a  strong  tincture 
of  the  northern  burr,  like  the  crust  on  wine.  .  .  . 

We  went  over  to  Alfoxden  again  the  day  following,  and 
Wordsworth  read  us  the  story  of  Peter  Bell  in  the  open  air;  and 
the  comment  made  upon  it  by  his  face  and  voice  was  very 
different  from  that  of  some  later  critics!  Whatever  might  be 
thought  of  the  poem,  “his  face  was  a  book  where  men  might 
read  strange  matters,”  and  he  announced  the  fate  of  his  hero 
in  prophetic  tones.  There  is  a  chant  in  the  recitation  both  of 
Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  which  acts  as  a  spell  upon  the 
hearer,  and  disarms  the  judgment.  Perhaps  they  have  de¬ 
ceived  themselves  by  making  habitual  use  of  this  ambiguous 
accompaniment.  Coleridge’s  manner  is  more  full,  animated, 
and  varied;  Wordsworth’s  more  equable,  sustained,  and  in¬ 
ternal.  The  one  might  be  termed  more  dramatic,  the  other  more 
lyrical.  Coleridge  has  told  me  that  he  himself  liked  to  com¬ 
pose  in  walking  over  uneven  ground,  or  breaking  through 
the  straggling  branches  of  copse- wood;  whereas  Wordsworth 
always  wrote,  if  he  could,  walking  up  and  down  a  straight 
gravel  walk,  or  in  some  spot  where  the  continuity  of  his  verse 
met  with  no  collateral  interruption.  . .  . 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT 
1825 

[One  of  a  number  of  essays  dealing  with  the  writer's  contemporaries, 
published  together  with  the  title  The  Spirit  of  the  Age.  Hazlitt  was  an 
ardent  admirer  of  Scott  as  a  novelist,  but  his  wrath  had  been  aroused  by 
notes  which  Scott  had  introduced  into  a  recent  re-issue  of  his  novels, 
deprecating  the  radical  movement  in  current  politics.  The  essay  there¬ 
fore  contains  a  significant  combination  of  literary  and  social  criticism. 
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Hazlitt  also  treated  of  Scott  in  a  fine  essay  called  “  Scott,  Racine,  and 
Shakespeare,”  published  in  the  volume  called  The  Plain  Speaker.] 

.  .  .  Sir  Walter  has  found  out  (O  rare  discovery!)  that 
facts  are  better  than  fiction;  that. there  is  no  romance  like  the 
romance  of  real  life;  and  that  if  we  can  but  arrive  at  what  men 
feel,  do,  and  say  in  striking  and  singular  situations,  the  result  will 
be  “more  lively,  audible,  and  full  of  vent,”  than  the  fine-spun 
cobwebs  of  the  brain.  With  reverence  be  it  spoken,  he  is  like 
the  man  who,  having  to  imitate  the  squeaking  of  a  pig  upon  the 
stage,  brought  the  animal  under  his  coat  with  him.  Our  author 
has  conjured  up  the  actual  people  he  has  to  deal  with,  or  as 
much  as  he  could  get  of  them,  in  “their  habits  as  they  lived.” 
He  has  ransacked  old  chronicles,  and  poured  the  contents  upon 
his  page;  he  has  squeezed  out  musty  records;  he  has  consulted 
wayfaring  pilgrims,  bed-rid  sibyls;  he  has  invoked  the  spirits 
of  the  air;  he  has  conversed  with  the  living  and  the  dead,  and 
let  them  tell  their  story  their  own  way;  and  by  borrowing  of 
others,  has  enriched  his  own  genius  with  everlasting  variety, 
truth,  and  freedom.  He  has  taken  his  materials  from  the 
original,  authentic  sources,  in  large  concrete  masses,  and  not 
tampered  with  or  too  much  frittered  them  away.  He  is  only 
the  amanuensis  of  truth  and  history.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
how  fine  his  writings  in  consequence  are,  unless  we  could  de¬ 
scribe  how  fine  nature  is.  All  that  portion  of  the  history  of  his 
country  that  he  has  touched  upon  (wide  as  the  scope  is),  the 
manners,  the  personages,  the  events,  the  scenery,  lives  over 
again  in  his  volumes.  Nothing  is  wanting  —  the  illusion  is  com¬ 
plete.  There  is  a  hurtling  in  the  air,  a  trampling  of  feet  upon 
the  ground,  as  these  perfect  representations  of  human  character 
or  fanciful  belief  come  thronging  back  upon  our  imaginations. 
We  will  merely  recall  a  few  of  the  subjects  of  his  pencil  to  the 
reader’s  recollection;  for  nothing  we  could  add,  by  way  of  note 
or  commendation,  could  make  the  impression  more  vivid. 

There  is  —  first  and  foremost,  because  the  earliest  of  our 
acquaintance  —  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  stately,  kind- 
hearted,  whimsical,  pedantic;  and  Flora  Maclvor  (whom  even 
we  forgive  for  her  Jacobitism),  the  fierce  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  and 
Evan  Dhu,  constant  in  death,  and  Davie  Gellatly  roasting  his 
eggs  or  turning  his  rhvmes  with  restless  volubility,  and  the  two 
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stag-hounds  that  met  Waverley,  as  fine  as  ever  flitian  painted, 
or  Paul  Veronese;  —  then  there  is  old  Balfour  of  Burley,  brand¬ 
ishing  his  sword  and  his  Bible  with  fire-eyed  fury,  trying  a  fall 
with  the  insolent,  gigantic  Bothwell  at  the  ’Change-house,  and 
vanquishing  him  at  the  noble  battle  of  Loudon  Hill,  there  is 
Bothwell  himself,  drawn  to  the  life,  proud,  cruel,  selfish  profli¬ 
gate,  but  with  the  love-letters  of  the  gentle  Alice,  written  thirty 
years  before,  and  his  verses  to  her  memory,  found  in  his  pocket 
after  his  death;  in  the  same  volume  of  Old  Mortality  is  that  lone 
figure,  like  a  figure  in  Scripture,  of  the  woman  sitting  on  the 
stone  at  the  turning  to  the  mountain,  to  warn  Burley  that  there 
is  a  lion  in  his  path;  and  the  fawning  Claverhouse,  beautiful  as 
a  panther,  smooth-looking,  blood-spotted;  and  the  fanatics, 
Macbriar  and  Mucklewrath,  crazed  with  zeal  and  sufferings; 
and  the  inflexible  Morton,  and  the  faithful  Edith,  who  refused 
to  “give  her  hand  to  another  while  her  heart  was  with  her 
lover  in  the  deep  and  dead  sea.”  And  in  The  Heart  of  Mid¬ 
lothian  we  have  Effie  Deans,  that  sweet,  faded  flower,  and 
Jeanie,  her  more  than  sister,  and  old  David  Deans,  the  patri¬ 
arch  of  St.  Leonard’s  Crags,  and  Butler,  and  Dumbiedikes, 
eloquent  in  his  silence,  and  Mr.  Bartoline  Saddletree  and  his 
prudent  helpmate,  and  Porteous  swinging  in  the  wind,  and 
Madge  Wildfire,  full  of  finery  and  madness,  and  her  ghastly 
mother.  Again,  there  is  Meg  Merrilies,  standing  on  her  rock, 
stretched  on  her  bier  with  “her  head  to  the  east,  and  Dirk 
Hatterick  (equal  to  Shakespeare’s  Master  Barnardine),  and 
Glossin,  the  soul  of  an  attorney,  and  Dandy  Dinmont,  with  his 
terrier-pack  and  his  pony  Dumple,  and  the  fiery  Colone/ 
Mannering,  and  the  modish  old  counselor  Pleydell,  and  Dom 
inie  Sampson,1  and  Rob  Roy,  like  the  eagle  in  his  eyry,  and 
Baillie  Nicol  Jarvie,  and  the  inimitable  Major  Galbraith,  and 
Rashleigh  Osbaldistone,  and  Die  Vernon,  the  best  of  secret- 
keepers;  and  in  The  Antiquary  the  ingenious  and  abstruse  Mr. 
Jonathan  Oldbuck,  and  the  old  beadsman  Edie  Ochiltree,  and 
that  preternatural  figure  of  old  Edith  Elspeith,  a  living  shadow, 
in  whom  the  lamp  of  life  had  been  long  extinguished,  had  it  not 
been  fed  by  remorse  and  “thick-coming  recollections,  and 

1  Perhaps  the  finest  scene  in  all  these  novels  is  that  where  the  Dominie  meets  his 
nupil,  Miss  Lury,  on  the  morning  after  her  brother’s  arrival.  [Hazlitt’s  note.) 
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that  striking  picture  of  the  effects  of  feudal  tyranny  and  fiend¬ 
ish  pride,  the  unhappy  Earl  of  Glenallan;  and  the  Black 
Dwarf,  and  his  friend  Habby  of  the  Heughfoot,  the  cheerful 
hunter,  and  his  cousin  Grace  Armstrong,  fresh  and  laughing 
like  the  morning;  and  the  “Children  of  the  Mist,  and  the 
baying  of  the  bloodhound  that  tracks  their  steps  at  a  distance 
(the  hollow  echoes  are  in  our  ears  now),  and  Amy  and  her  hap¬ 
less  love,  the  villain  Varney,  and  the  deep  voice  of  George  of 
Douglas  —  and  the  immovable  Balafre,  and  Master  Oliver  the 
barber,  in  Quentin  Durward  —  and  the  quaint  humour  of  The 
Fortunes  of  Nigel,  and  the  comic  spirit  of  Peveril  of  the  Peak  — 
and  the  fine  old  English  romance  of  Ivanhoe.  What  a  list  of 
names!  What  a  host  of  associations!  What  a  thing  is  human 
life !  What  a  power  is  that  of  genius !  What  a  world  of  thought 
and  feeling  is  thus  rescued  from  oblivion!  How  many  hours  of 
heartfelt  satisfaction  has  our  author  given  to  the  gay  and 
thoughtless!  How  many  sad  hearts  has  he  soothed  in  pain  and 
solitude !  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  public  repay  with  lengthened 
applause  and  gratitude  the  pleasure  they  receive.  He  writes  as 
fast  as  they  can  read,  and  he  does  not  write  himself  down.  He 
is  always  in  the  public  eye,  and  we  do  not  tire  of  him.  His 
worst  is  better  than  any  other  person’s  best.  His  backgrounds 
(and  his  later  works  are  little  else  but  backgrounds  capitally 
made  out)  are  more  attractive  than  the  principal  figures  and 
most  complicated  actions  of  other  writers.  His  works,  taken  to¬ 
gether,  are  almost  like  a  new  edition  of  human  nature.  This  is 
indeed  to  be  an  author! 

The  political  bearing  of  the  Scotch  Novels  has  been  a  con¬ 
siderable  recommendation  to  them.  They  are  a  relief  to  the 
mind,  rarefied  as  it  has  been  with  modern  philosophy  and 
heated  with  ultra-radicalism.  At  a  time,  also,  when  we  bid  fair 
to  revive  the  principles  of  the  Stuarts,  it  is  interesting  to  bring  us 
acquainted  with  their  persons  and  misfortunes.  The  candour  of 
Sir  Walter’s  historic  pen  levels  our  bristling  prejudices  on  this 
score,  and  sees  fair  play  between  Roundheads  and  Cavaliers, 
between  Protestant  and  Papist.  He  is  a  writer  reconciling  all 
the  diversities  of  human  nature  to  the  reader. .  He  does  not 
enter  into  the  distinctions  of  hostile  sects  or  parties,  but  treats 
of  the  strength  or  the  infirmity  of  the  human  mind,  of  the 
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virtues  or  vices  of  the  human  breast,  as  they  are  to  be  found 
blended  in  the  whole  race  of  mankind.  Nothing  can  show  more 
handsomely  or  be  more  gallantly  executed.  There  was  a  talk 
at  one  time  that  our  author  was  about  to  take  Guy  Faux 
for  the  subject  of  one  of  his  novels,  in  order  to  put  a  more 
liberal  and  humane  construction  on  the  Gunpowder  Plot  than 
our  “No  Popery”  prejudices  have  hitherto  permitted.  Sir 
Walter  is  a  professed  “clarifier”  of  the  age  from  the  vulgar  and 
still  lurking  old  English  antipathy  to  Popery  and  slavery. 
Through  some  odd  process  of  servile  logic,  it  should  seem  that, 
in  restoring  the  claims  of  the  Stuarts  by  the  courtesy  of  ro¬ 
mance  the  House  of  Brunswick  are  more  firmly  seated  m  point 

of  fact,  and  the  Bourbons,  by  collateral  reasoning,  become 
legitimate!  In  any  other  point  of  view  we  cannot  possibly  con¬ 
ceive  how  Sir  Walter  imagines  ‘  ‘  he  has  done  something  to  revive 
the  declining  spirit  of  loyalty”  by  these  novels.  His  loyalty  is 
founded  on  would-be  treason:  he  props  the  actual  throne  by 
the  shadow  of  rebellion.  Does  he  really  think  of  making  us 
enamoured  of  the  “good  old  times”  by  the  faithful  and  har¬ 
rowing  portraits  he  has  drawn  of  them?  Would  he  carry  us 
back  to  the  early  stages  of  barbarism,  of  clanship,  of  the  feudal 
system,  as  “a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  ?  Is  he 
infatuated  enough,  or  does  he  so  dote  and  drivel  over  his  own 
slothful  and  self-willed  prejudices,  as  to  believe  that  he  will 
make  a  single  convert  to  the  beauty  of  Legitimacy,  —  that  is, 
of  lawless  power  and  savage  bigotry,  —  when  he  himself  is 
obliged  to  apologize  for  the  horrors  he  describes,  and  even 
render  his  descriptions  credible  to  the  modern  reader  by  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  authentic  history  of  these  delectable  times?  He  is 
indeed  so  besotted  as  to  the  moral  of  his  own  story,  that  he 
has  even  the  blindness  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  have  a  fling 
at  “flints”  and  “dungs”  (the  contemptible  ingredients,  as  he 
would  have  us  believe,  of  a  modern  rabble),  at  the  very  time 
when  he  is  describing  a  mob  of  the  twelfth  century  -  a  mob, 
one  should  think,  after  the  writer’s  own  heart,  without  one  par¬ 
ticle  of  modern  philosophy  or  revolutionary  politics  m  their 
composition,  who  were  to  a  man,  to  a  hair,  just  what  priests 
and  kings  and  nobles  let  them  be,  and  who  were  collected  to  wit¬ 
ness  (a  spectacle  proper  to  the  times)  the  burning  of  the  lovely 
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Rebecca  at  a  stake  for  a  sorceress,  because  she  was  a  Jewess, 
beautiful  and  innocent,  and  the  consequent  victim  of  insane 
bigotry  and  unbridled  profligacy.  And  it  is  at  this  moment 
(when  the  heart  is  kindled  and  bursting  with  indignation  at  the 
revolting  abuses  of  self-constituted  power),  that  Sir  Walter 
“stops  the  press”  to  have  a  sneer  at  the  people,  and  to  put  a 
spoke  —  as  he  thinks  —  in  the  wheel  of  upstart  innovation ! 
This  is  what  he  calls  “backing  his  friends”  —  it  is  thus  he  ad¬ 
ministers  charms  and  philtres  to  our  love  of  Legitimacy,  makes 
us  conceive  a  horror  of  all  reform,  civil,  political,  or  religious, 
and  would  fain  put  down  the  Spirit  of  the  Age.  The  author 
of  Waverley  might  just  as  well  get  up  and  make  a  speech  at  a 
dinner  at  Edinburgh,  abusing  Mr.  MacAdam  for  his  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  roads,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  nearly  im¬ 
passable  in  many  places  “sixty  years  since,”  or  object  to  Mr. 
Peel’s  Police  Bill  by  insisting  that  Hounslow  Heath  was  for¬ 
merly  a  scene  of  greater  interest  and  terror  to  highwaymen 
and  travellers,  and  cut  a  greater  figure  in  the  Newgate  Calen¬ 
dar  than  it  does  at  present. 

Oh!  Wickliff,  Luther,  Hampden,  Sidney,  Somers,  mistaken 
Whigs  and  thoughtless  reformers  in  religion  and  politics,  and 
all  ye,  whether  poets  or  philosophers,  heroes  or  sages,  inventors 
of  arts  or  sciences,  patriots,  benefactors  of  the  human  race, 
enlighteners  and  civilizers  of  the  world,  who  have  (so  far)  re¬ 
duced  opinion  to  reason,  and  power  to  law,  who  are  the  cause 
that  we  no  longer  burn  witches  and  heretics  at  slow  fires,  that 
the  thumbscrews  are  no  longer  applied  by  ghastly,  smiling 
judges,  to  extort  confession  of  imputed  crimes  from  sufferers 
for  conscience’  sake,  —  that  men  are  no  longer  strung  up  like 
acorns  on  trees  without  judge  or  jury,  or  hunted  like  wild  beasts 
through  thickets  and  glens,  —  who  have  abated  the  cruelty 
of  priests,  the  pride  of  nobles,  the  divinity  of  kings  in  former 
times,  —  to  whom  we  owe  it  that  we  no  longer  wear  round  our 
necks  the  collar  of  Gurth  the  swineherd  and  of  Wamba  the 
jester;  that  the  castles  of  great  lords  are  no  longer  the  dens  of 
banditti ,  from  whence  they  issue  with  fire  and  sword  to  lay  waste 
the  land;  that  we  no  longer  expire  in  loathsome  dungeons 
without  knowing  the  cause,  or  have  our  right  hands  struck  off 
for  raising  them  in  self-defence  against  wanton  insult;  that  we 
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can  sleep  without  fear  of  being  burnt  in  our  beds,  or  travel 
without  making  our  wills;  that  no  Amy  Robsarts  are  thrown 
down  trap-doors  by  Richard  Varneys  with  impunity;  that  no 
Red  Reiver  of  Westburn  Flat  sets  fire  to  peaceful  cottages;  that 
no  Claverhouse  signs  cold-blooded  death-warrants  in  sport; 
that  we  have  no  Tristan  the  Hermit,  or  Petit-Andre,  crawling 
near  us,  like  spiders,  and  making  our  flesh  creep  and  our  hearts 
sicken  at  every  moment  of  our  lives;  —  ye  who  have  produced 
this  change  in  the  face  of  nature  and  society,  return  to  earth 
once  more,  and  beg  pardon  of  Sir  Walter  and  his  patrons,  w  o 
sigh  at  not  being  able  to  undo  all  that  you  have  done!  .  •  • 


OF  PERSONS  ONE  WOULD  WISH  TO  HAVE 

SEEN 

1826 

[Published  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  for  January.  The  gathering 
described  is  one  of  Lamb’s  “  Wednesdays,”  and  he  appears  throughout  the 

Q  c  «  t, _ >>  “  a _ ”  is  William  Ayrton,  a  musician;  Captain 

rSay  ”  and  “M- _ C— ”  James  and  Marton  Burney;  “  Miss  D— 

a  Mrs.  Reynolds;  “  J.  F— ”  Barron  Field;  “  H— ,”  Leigh  Hunt.] 

B _ it  was,  I  think,  who  suggested  this  subject,  as  well  as 

the  defence  of  Guy  Faux,  which  I  urged  him  to  execute  As, 
however,  he  would  undertake  neither,  I  suppose  I  must  do 
both  _  a  task  for  which  he  would  have  been  much  fitter,  no 
less  from  the  temerity  than  the  felicity  of  his  pen, 

Never  so  sure  our  rapture  to  create 
As  when  it  touch’d  the  brink  of  all  we  hate. 

Compared  with  him  I  shall,  I  fear,  make  but  a  commonplace 
piece  of  business  of  it,  but  I  should  be  loth  the  idea  was  en- 

^^n  the  question  being  started,  A - said,  “I  suppose  the 

two  first  persons  you  would  choose  to  see  would  be  the  two 
greatest  names  in  English  literature,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Mr. 
Locke?”  In  this  A - ,  as  usual,  reckoned  without  his  host. 

1  It  wm  be  understood  that  Hazlitt  draws  the  incidents  in  this  paragraph  from  Scott’s 
own  tales. 

*  From  Pope,  MotoI  Essays,  ii* 
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Every  one  burst  out  a  laughing  at  the  expression  of  B - ’s 

face,  in  which  impatience  was  restrained  by  courtesy.  “Yes, 
the  greatest  names,”  he  stammered  out  hastily,  “but  they  were 

not  persons  —  not  persons.”  “Not  persons?”  said  A - , 

looking  wise  and  foolish  at  the  same  time,  afraid  his  triumph 
might  be  premature.  “That  is,”  rejoined  B - ,  “not  char¬ 

acters,  you  know.  By  Mr.  Locke  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  you 
mean  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  and  the  Prin- 
cipia,  which  we  have  to  this  day.  Beyond  their  contents  there 
is  nothing  personally  interesting  in  the  men.  But  what  we  want 
to  see  any  one  bodily  for,  is  when  there  is  something  peculiar, 
striking  in  the  individuals,  more  than  we  can  learn  from  their 
writings,  and  yet  are  curious  to  know.  I  dare  say  Locke  and 
Newton  were  very  like  Kneller’s  portraits  of  them.  But  who 

could  paint  Shakespeare?  ”  “Ay,”  retorted  A - ,  “there  it  is; 

then  I  suppose  you  would  prefer  seeing  him  and  Milton  in¬ 
stead?”  “No,”  said  B - ,  “neither.  I  have  seen  so  much  of 

Shakespeare  on  the  stage  and  on  bookstalls,  in  frontispieces 
and  on  mantelpieces,  that  I  am  quite  tired  of  the  everlasting 
repetition;  and  as  to  Milton’s  face,  the  impressions  that  have 
come  down  to  us  of  it  I  do  not  like;  it  is  too  starched  and  puri¬ 
tanical;  and  I  should  be  afraid  of  losing  some  of  the  manna  of 
his  poetry  in  the  leaven  of  his  countenance  and  the  precisian’s 

band  and  gown.”  “I  shall  guess  no  more,”  said  A - .  “  Who 

is  it,  then,  you  would  like  to  see  ‘in  his  habit  as  he  lived,’  if  you 
had  your  choice  of  the  whole  range  of  English  literature?” 

B - then  named  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and  Fulke  Greville,  the 

friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  as  the  two  worthies  whom  he  should 
feel  the  greatest  pleasure  to  encounter  on  the  floor  of  his  apart¬ 
ment  in  their  nightgown  and  slippers,  and  to  exchange  friendly 
greeting  with  them.  At  this  A - -  laughed  outright,  and  con¬ 
ceived  B - was  jesting  with  him;  but  as  no  one  followed  his 

example,  he  thought  there  might  be  something  in  it,  and  waited 
for  an  explanation  in  a  state  of  whimsical  suspense. 

B - then  (as  well  as  I  can  remember  a  conversation  that 

passed  twenty  years  ago  —  how  time  slips!)  went  on  as  fol¬ 
lows.  “The  reason  why  I  pitch  upon  these  two  authors  is  that 
their  writings  are  riddles,  and  they  themselves  are  the  most  mys¬ 
terious  of  personages.  They  resemble  the  soothsayers  of  old, 
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who  dealt  in  dark  hints  and  doubtful  oracles;  and  I  should  like 
to  ask  them  the  meaning  of  what  no  mortal  but  themselves,  I 
should  suppose,  can  fathom.  There  is  Dr.  Johnson:  I  have  no 
curiosity,  no  strange  uncertainty,  about  him;  he  and  Boswell 
together  have  pretty  well  let  me  into  the  secret  of  what  passed 
through  his  mind.  He  and  other  writers  like  him  are  sufficiently 
explicit;  my  friends,  whose  repose  I  should  be  tempted  to  dis¬ 
turb  (were  it  in  my  power),  are  implicit,  inextricable,  inscrut¬ 
able. 

And  call  up  him  who  left  half-told 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold.1 

When  I  look  at  that  obscure  but  gorgeous  prose  composition, 
the  Urn  Burial ,2 1  seem  to  myself  to  look  into  a  deep  abyss,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  are  hid  pearls  and  rich  treasure;  or  it  is 
like  a  stately  labyrinth  of  doubt  and  withering  speculation,  and 
I  would  invoke  the  spirit  of  the  author  to  lead  me  through  it.” 

Captain  C -  muttered  something  about  Columbus,  and 

M - C - hinted  at  the  Wandering  Jew,  but  the  last  was 

set  aside  as  spurious,  and  the  first  made  over  to  the  New 
World. 

“I  should  like,”  said  Miss  D - ,  “to  have  seen  Pope  talk¬ 

ing  with  Patty  Blount;  and  I  have  seen  Goldsmith.”  Every 

one  turned  round  to  look  at  Miss  D - ,  as  if  by  so  doing  they 

too  could  get  a  sight  of  Goldsmith.  .  .  . 

“I  thought,”  said  A - ,  turning  short  round  upon  B - , 

“that  you  of  the  Lake  School  did  not  like  Pope?”  “Not  like 
Pope!  My  dear  sir,  you  must  be  under  a  mistake  —  I  can  read 
him  over  and  over  for  ever!”  “Why  certainly,  the  ‘Essay  on 
Man’  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  masterpiece.”  “It  may  be  so, 
but  I  seldom  look  into  it.”  “Oh!  then  it’s  his  Satires  you 
admire?”  “No,  not  his  Satires,  but  his  friendly  Epistles  and 
his  compliments.”  “Compliments!  I  did  not  know  he  ever 

made  any.”  “The  finest,”  said  B - ,  “that  were  ever  paid 

by  the  wit  of  man.  Each  of  them  is  worth  an  estate  for  life 
—  nay,  is  an  immortality.  There  is  that  superb  one  to  Lord 
Cornbury:  — 


1  From  II  Penseroso,  referring  to  Chaucer’s  Squire’s  Tale. 

2  By  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 
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Despise  low  joys,  low  gains; 

Disdain  whatever  Cornbury  disdains; 

Be  virtuous,  and  be  happy  for  your  pains. 

Was  there  ever  more  artful  insinuation  of  idolatrous  praise?  ” .  . 

There  was  but  one  statesman  in  the  whole  of  English  history 
that  any  one  expressed  the  least  desire  to  see  —  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well,  with  his  fine,  frank,  rough,  pimply  face,  and  wily  policy; 
and  one  enthusiast,  John  Bunyan,  the  immortal  author  of 
The  Pilgrim'’ s  Progress.  It  seemed  that  if  he  came  into  the 
room  dreams  would  follow  him,  and  that  each  person  would  nod 
under  his  golden  cloud,  “nigh-sphered  in  heaven,”  a  canopy 
as  strange  and  stately  as  any  in  Homer. 

Of  all  persons  near  our  own  time,  Garrick’s  name  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  who  was  proposed  by 

J.  F - .  He  presently  superseded  both  Hogarth  and  Handel, 

who  had  been  talked  of,  but  then  it  was  on  condition  that  he 
should  act  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  in  the  play  and  the  farce, 
Lear  and  Wildair  and  Abel  Drugger.  What  a  “  sight  for  sore 
eyes”  that  would  be!  Who  would  not  part  with  a  year’s  in¬ 
come  at  least,  almost  with  a  year  of  his  natural  life,  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  at  it?  Besides,  as  he  could  not  act  alone,  and  recitations  are 
unsatisfactory  things,  what  a  troop  he  must  bring  with  him  — 
the  silver-tongued  Barry,  and  Quin,  and  Shuter  and  Weston, 
and  Mrs.  Clive,  and  Mrs.  Pritchard,  of  whom  I  have  heard  my 
father  speak  as  so  great  a  favourite  when  he  was  young!  This 
would  indeed  be  a  revival  of  the  dead,  the  restoring  of  art;  and 
so  much  the  more  desirable  as,  such  is  the  lurking  skepticism 
mingled  with  our  overstrained  admiration  of  past  excellence, 
that  though  we  have  the  speeches  of  Burke,  the  portraits  of 
Reynolds,  the  writings  of  Goldsmith,  and  the  conversation  of 
Johnson,  to  show  what  people  could  do  at  that  period,  and  to 
confirm  the  universal  testimony  to  the  merits  of  Garrick,  yet, 
as  it  was  before  our  time,  we  have  our  misgivings,  as  if  he  was 
probably  after  all  little  better  than  a  Bartlemy-fair  actor, 
dressed  out  to  play  Macbeth  in  a  scarlet  coat  and  laced  cocked- 
hat.  For  one,  I  should  like  to  have  seen  and  heard  with  my  own 
eyes  and  ears.  Certainly,  by  all  accounts,  if  any  one  was  ever 
moved  by  the  true  histrionic  aestus,1  it  was  Garrick.  When  he 

1  Vehemence. 
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followed  the  ghost  in  Hamlet,  he  did  not  drop  his  sword,  as  most 
actors  do  behind  the  scenes,  but  kept  the  point  raised  the  whole 
way  round,  so  fully  was  he  possessed  with  the-  idea,  or  so  anxious 
not  to  lose  sight  of  his  part  for  a  moment.  .  .  . 

By  this  time  it  should  seem  that  some  rumour  of  our  whim¬ 
sical  deliberation  had  got  wind,  and  had  disturbed  the  irri- 
tabile  genus 1  in  their  shadowy  abodes,  for  we  received  messages 
from  several  candidates  that  we  had  just  been  thinking  of. 
Gray  declined  our  invitation,  though  he  had  not  yet  been 
asked;  Gay  offered  to  come,  and  bring  in  his  hand  the  Duchess 
of  Bolton,  the  original  Polly; 2  Steele  and  Addison  left  their 
cards  as  Captain  Sentry  and  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley ;  Swift  came 
in  and  sat  down  without  speaking  a  word,  and  quitted  the  room 
as  abruptly;  Otway  and  Chatterton  were  seen  lingering  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Styx,  but  could  not  muster  enough  be¬ 
tween  them  to  pay  Charon  his  fare;  Thomson  fell  asleep  in  the 
boat,  and  was  rowed  back  again;  and  Burns  sent  a  low  fellow, 
one  John  Barleycorn,  an  old  companion  of  his  who  had  con¬ 
ducted  him  to  the  other  world,  to  say  that  he  had  during  his 
lifetime  been  drawn  out  of  his  retirement  as  a  show,  only  to  be 
made  an  exciseman  of,  and  that  he  would  rather  remain  where 
he  was.  He  desired,  however,  to  shake  hands  by  his  repre¬ 
sentative;  —  the  hand  thus  held  out  was  in  a  burning  fever,  and 
shook  prodigiously. 

The  room  was  hung  round  with  several  portraits  of  eminent 
painters.  While  we  were  debating  whether  we  should  demand 
speech  with  these  masters  of  mute  eloquence,  whose  features 
were  so  familiar  to  us,  it  seemed  that  all  at  once  they  glided 
from  their  frames,  and  seated  themselves  at  some  little  dis¬ 
tance  from  us.  There  was  Leonardo  with  his  majestic  beard  and 
watchful  eye,  having  a  bust  of  Archimedes  before  him;  next 
him  was  Raphael’s  graceful  head  turned  round  to  the  Fornarina, 
and  on  his  other  side  was  Lucretia  Borgia,  with  calm  golden 
locks;  Michael  Angelo  had  placed  the  model  of  St.  Peter’s  on 
the  table  before  him;  Correggio  had  an  angel  at  his  side;  Titian 
was  seated  with  his  mistress  between  himself  and  Giorgioni; 
Guido  was  accompanied  by  his  own  Aurora,  who  took  a  dice- 
box  from  him ;  Claude  held  a  mirror  in  his  hand ;  Rubens  patted 

1  “Irritable  class”  (the  poets).  2  In  Gay’s  opera  called  Polly 
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a.  beautiful  panther,  led  in  by  a  satyr,  on  the  head;  Vandyke 
appeared  as  his  own  Paris;  and  Rembrandt  was  hid  under 
furs,  gold  chains  and  jewels,  which  Sir  Joshua  eyed  closely, 
holding  his  hand  so  as  to  shade  his  forehead.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken;  and  as  we  rose  to  do  them  homage,  they  still  pre¬ 
sented  the  same  surface  to  the  view.  Not  being  bona  fide  rep¬ 
resentations  of  living  people,  we  got  rid  of  the  splendid  appari¬ 
tions  by  signs  and  dumb  show.  As  soon  as  they  had  melted  into 
thin  air,  there  was  a  loud  noise  at  the  outer  door,  and  we  found 
it  was  Giotto,  Cimabue,  and  Ghirlandaio,  who  had  been  raised 
from  the  dead  by  their  earnest  desire  to  see  their  illustrious  suc¬ 
cessors, 

Whose  names  on  earth 
In  Fame’s  eternal  records  live  for  aye. 

Finding  them  gone,  they  had  no  ambition  to  be  seen  after  them, 

and  mournfully  withdrew.  “Egad!”  said  B - ,  “those  are 

the  very  fellows  I  should  like  to  have  had  some  talk  with,  to 
know  how  they  could  see  to  paint  when  all  was  dark  around 

them!”  ...  ( 

“There  is  one  person,”  said  a  shrill,  querulous  voice,  “I 
would  rather  see  than  all  these  —  Don  Quixote!” 

“Come,  come!”  said  H - .  “I  thought  we  should  have  no 

heroes,  real  or  fabulous.  What  say  you,  Mr.  B - ?  Are  you 

for  eking  out  your  shadowy  list  with  such  names  as  Alexander, 
Julius  Caesar,  Tamerlane,  or  Ghengis  Khan?  Excuse  me, 

said  b - f  “on  the  subject  of  characters  in  active  life,  plotters 

and  disturbers  of  the  world,  I  have  a  crotchet  of  my  own,  which 
I  beg  leave  to  reserve.”  “No,  no!  come,  out  with  your  worth¬ 
ies!”  “What  do  you  think  of  Guy  Faux  and  Judas  Iscariot?” 

H - turned  an  eye  upon  him  like  a  wild  Indian,  but  cordial 

and  full  of  smothered  glee.  “Your  most  exquisite  reason !  ’ '  was 

echoed  on  all  sides,  and  A - thought  that  B  had  now 

fairly  entangled  himself.  “Why,  I  cannot  but  think,  retorted 
he  of  the  wistful  countenance,  “that  Guy  Faux,  that  poor 
fluttering  annual  scarcecrow  of  straw  and  rags,1  is  an  ill-used 
gentleman.  I  would  give  something  to  see  him  sitting  pale  and 
emaciated,  surrounded  by  his  matches  and  his  barrels  of  gun- 

1  The  effigy  burned  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Popish  Plot. 
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powder,  and  expecting  the  moment  that  was  to  transport  him 
to  Paradise  for  his  heroic  self-devotion;  but  if  I  say  any  more, 

there  is  that  fellow  G - will  make  something  of  it.  And  as  to 

Judas  Iscariot,  my  reason  is  different.  I  would  fain  see  the  face 
of  him  who,  having  dipped  his  hand  in  the  same  dish  with  the 
Son  of  Man,  could  afterwards  betray  him.  I  have  no  conception 
of  such  a  thing;  nor  have  I  ever  seen  any  picture  (not  even 
Leonardo’s  very  fine  one)  that  gave  me  the  least  idea  of  it.” 

“You  have  said  enough,  Mr.  B - ,  to  justify  your  choice.” 

“Oh!  ever  right,  Menenius  —  ever  right!” 

“There  is  only  one  other  person  I  can  ever  think  of  after 

this,”  continued  H - ,  but  without  mentioning  a  name  that 

once  put  on  a  semblance  of  mortality.  “If  Shakespeare  was  to 
come  into  the  room,  we  should  all  rise  up  to  meet  him;  but  if 
that  person  was  to  come  into  it,  we  should  all  fall  down  and  try 
to  kiss  the  hem  of  his  garment!” 

As  a  lady  present  seemed  now  to  get  uneasy  at  the  turn  the 
conversation  had  taken,  we  rose  up  to  go.  The  morning  broke 
with  that  dim,  dubious  light  by  which  Giotto,  Cimabue,  and 
Ghirlandaio  must  have  seen  to  paint  their  earliest  works;  and 
we  parted  to  meet  again  and  renew  similar  topics  at  night,  the 
next  night,  and  the  night  after  that,  —  till  that  night  over¬ 
spread  Europe  which  saw  no  dawn.  The  same  event,  in  truth, 
broke  up  our  little  Congress  that  broke  up  the  great  one.1  But 
that  was  to  meet  again:  our  deliberations  have  never  been 
resumed. 

1  The  Congress  of  Vienna,  interrupted  in  1815  by  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba. 
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IMAGINARY  CONVERSATIONS 
1828-1846 

[These  Conversations  were  published  in  a  number  of  volumes,  at  inter¬ 
vals  through  many  years;  of  the  five  here  represented,  the  first  appeared 
in  1828,  the  second  and  third  in  1829,  the  fourth  and  fifth  in  1846. 
Sidney  Colvin’s  classification  of  the  Conversations  into  dramatic  and 
undramatic  is  the  best:  in  the  former  type,  exemplified  by  all  but  the  last 
of  these  five,  an  actual  objective  situation  is  imagined,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  action,  though  Landor  is  never  careful  to  abstain  from  intro¬ 
ducing  his  personal  sentiments;  in  the  latter  type,  exemplified  by  “  Southey 
and  Landor,”  there  is  conversation  pure  and  simple.] 

BOSSUET  AND  THE  DUCHESS  DE  FONTANGES  1 

Bossuet.  Mademoiselle,  it  is  the  King’s  desire  that  I  compli¬ 
ment  you  on  the  elevation  you  have  attained. 

Fontanges.  O  monseigneur,  I  know  very  well  what  you  mean. 
His  Majesty  is  kind  and  polite  to  everybody.  The  last  thing 
he  said  to  me  was,  “Angelique!  do  not  forget  to  compliment 
Monseigneur  the  Bishop  on  the  dignity  I  have  conferred  upon 
him,  of  almoner  to  the  Dauphiness.  I  desired  the  appointment 
for  him  only  that  he  might  be  of  rank  sufficient  to  confess  you, 
now  you  are  Duchess.  Let  him  be  your  confessor,  my  little 
girl.  He  has  fine  manners.” 

Bossuet.  I  dare  not  presume  to  ask  you,  mademoiselle,  what 
was  your  gracious  reply  to  the  condescension  of  our  royal 
master 

Fontanges.  Oh,  yes  you  may.  I  told  him  I  was  almost  sure 
I  should  be  ashamed  of  confessing  such  naughty  things  to  a 
person  of  high  rank,  who  writes  like  an  angel. 

Bossuet.  The  observation  was  inspired  mademoiselle,  by 
your  goodness  and  modesty. 

1  This  conversation  is  supposed  to  occur  about  1680.  The  Duchess  de  Fontanges  was 
a  mistress  of  Louis  XIV ;  Landor  quotes  a  remark  of  the  Abb6  du  Choisy,  that  she  was 
belle  comme  un  ange ,  mais  sotle  comme  un  panier  (“beautiful  as  an  angel,  but  stupid  as  a 
post”  —  literally,  basket). 
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Fontanges.  You  are  so  agreeable  a  man,  monseigneur,  I  will 
confess  to  you  directly,  if  you  like. 

Bossuet.  Have  you  brought  yourself  to  a  proper  frame  of 

mind,  young  lady? 

Fontanges.  What  is  that? 

Bossuet.  Do  you  hate  sin? 

Fontanges.  Very  much. 

Bossuet.  Are  you  resolved  to  leave  it  off? 

Fontanges.  I  have  left  it  off  entirely  since  the  King  began  to 
love  me.  I  have  never  said  a  spiteful  word  of  anybody  since. 

Bossuet.  In  your  opinion,  mademoiselle,  are  there  no  other 
sins  than  malice? 

Fontanges.  I  never  stole  anything;  I  never  committed  adul¬ 
tery;  I  never  coveted  my  neighbour’s  wife;  I  never  killed  any 
person,  though  several  have  told  me  they  should  die  for  me. 

Bossuet.  Vain,  idle  talk!  Did  you  listen  to  it? 

Fontanges.  Indeed  I  did,  with  both  ears,  it  seemed  so  funny. 

Bossuet.  You  have  something  to  answer  for,,  then. 

Fontanges.  No,  indeed,  I  have  not,  monseigneur.  I  have 
asked  many  times  after  them,  and  found  they  were  all  alive, 
which  mortified  me. 

Bossuet.  So,  then!  you  would  really  have  them  die  for  you? 

Fontanges.  Oh.  no,  no !  but  I  wanted  to  see  whether  they  were 
in  earnest,  or  told  me  fibs;  for,  if  they  told  me  fibs  I  would  never 
trust  them  again.  I  do  not  care  about  them,  for  the  King  told 
me  I  was  only  to  mind  him. 

Bossuet.  Lowest  and  highest,  we  all  owe  to  his  Majesty  our 
duty  and  submission. 

Fontanges.  I  am  sure  he  has  mine;  so  you  need  not  blame 
me  or  question  me  on  that.  At  first,  indeed,  when  he  entered 
the  folding-doors,  I  was  in  such  a  flurry  I  could  hear  my  heart 
beat  across  the  chamber;  by  degrees  I  cared  little  about  the 
matter;  and  at  last,  when  I  grew  used  to  it,  I  liked  it  rather 
than  not.  Now,  if  this  is  not  confession,  what  is? 

Bossuet.  We  must  abstract  the  soul  from  every  low  mundane 
thought.  Do  you  hate  the  world,  mademoiselle? 

Fontanges.  A  good  deal  of  it;  all  Picardy,  for  example,  and 
all  Sologne;  nothing  is  uglier,  —  and,  oh  my  life!  What  fright¬ 
ful  men  and  women! 
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Bossuet.  I  would  say,  in  plain  language,  do  you  hate  the 
flesh  and  the  devil? 

Fontanges.  Who  does  not  hate  the  devil?  If  you  will  hold  my 
hand  the  while,  I  will  tell  him  so.  —  I  hate  you,  beast!  There 
now.  As  for  flesh,  I  never  could  bear  a  fat  man.  Such  people 
can  neither  dance  nor  hunt,  nor  do  anything  that  I  know  of. 

Bossuet.  Mademoiselle  Marie-Angelique  de  Scoraille  de 
Rousille,  Duchesse  de  Fontanges!  do  you  hate  titles  and  dig¬ 
nities  and  yourself? 

Fontanges.  Myself!  does  any  one  hate  me?  Why  should  I 
be  the  first?  Hatred  is  the  worst  thing  in  the  world :  it  makes 
one  so  very  ugly. 

Bossuet.  To  love  God,  we  must  hate  ourselves.  We  must 
detest  our  bodies,  if  we  would  save  our  souls. 

Fontanges.  That  is  hard;  how  can  I  do  it?  I  see  nothing  so 
detestable  in  mine:  do  you?  To  love  is  easier.  I  love  God 
whenever  I  think  of  him,  he  has  been  so  very  good  to  me;  but 
I  cannot  hate  myself,  if  I  would.  As  God  hath  not  hated  me, 
why  should  I?  Beside,  it  was  he  who  made  the  King  to  love 
me;  for  I  heard  you  say  in  a  sermon  that  the  hearts  of  kings  are 
in  his  rule  and  governance.  As  for  titles  and  dignities,  I  do  not 
care  much  about  them  while  His  Majesty  loves  me,  and  calls 
me  his  Angelique.  They  make  people  more  civil  about  us;  and 
therefore  it  must  be  a  simpleton  who  hates  or  disregards  them, 
and  a  hypocrite  who  pretends  it.  I  am  glad  to  be  a  duchess. 
Manon  and  Lisette  have  never  tied  my  garter  so  as  to  hurt  me 
since,  nor  has  the  mischievous  old  La  Grange  said  anything 
cross  or  bold;  on  the  contrary,  she  told  me  what  a  fine  colour 
and  what  a  plumpness  it  gave  me.  Would  not  you  rather  be  a 
duchess  than  a  waiting-maid  or  a  nun,  if  the  King  gave  you 
your  choice? 

Bossuet.  Pardon  me,  mademoiselie,  I  am  confounded  at  the 
levity  of  your  question. 

Fontanges.  I  am  in  earnest,  as  you  see. 

Bossuet.  Flattery  will  come  before  you  in  other  and  more 
dangerous  forms;  you  will  be  commended  for  excellences  which 
do  not  belong  to  you;  and  this  you  will  find  as  injurious  to  your 
repose  as  to  your  virtue.  An  ingenuous  mind  feels  in  unmerited 
praise  the  bitterest  reproof.  If  you  reject  it,  you  are  unhappy; 
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if  you  accept  it,  you  are  undone.  The  compliments  of  a  king 
are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  pervert  your  intellect. 

Fontanges.  There  you  are  mistaken  twice  over.  It  is  not  my 
person  that  pleases  him  so  greatly:  it  is  my  spirit,  my  wit,  my 
talents,  my  genius,  and  that  very  thing  which  you  have  men¬ 
tioned  —  what  was  it?  my  intellect.  He  never  complimented 
me  the  least  upon  my  beauty.  Others  have  said  that  I  am  the 
most  beautiful  young  creature  under  heaven;  a  blossom  of 
Paradise,  a  nymph,  an  angel;  worth  (let  me  whisper  it  in  your 
ear  —  do  I  lean  too  hard?)  a  thousand  Montespans.  But  His 
Majesty  never  said  more  on  the  occasion  than  that  I  was  un- 
par  agonable  !  (what  is  that?)  and  that  he  adored  me;  holding 
my  hand  and  sitting  quite  still,  when  he  might  have  romped 
with  me  and  kissed  me. 

Bossuet.  I  would  aspire  to  the  glory  of  converting  you. 

Fontanges.  You  may  do  anything  with  me  but  convert  me; 
you  must  not  do  that;  I  am  Catholic  born.  M.  de  Turenne  and 
Mademoiselle de  Duraswere  heretics;  you  did  right  there.  The 
King  told  the  chancellor  that  he  prepared  them,  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  arranged  for  you,  and  that  you  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  get  ready  the  arguments  and  responses,  which  you  did  gal¬ 
lantly,  —  did  not  you?  And  yet  Mademoiselle  de  Duras  was 
very  awkward  for  a  long  while  afterward  in  crossing  herself,  and 
was  once  remarked  to  beat  her  breast  in  the  Litany  with  the 
points  of  two  fingers  at  a  time,  when  every  one  is  taught  to  use 
only  the  second,  whether  it  has  a  ring  upon  it  or  not.  I  am 
sorry  she  did  so;  for  people  might  think  her  insincere  in  her 
conversion,  and  pretend  that  she  kept  a  finger  for  each  re¬ 
ligion.  .  .  . 

Bossuet.  Mademoiselle,  if  you  really  have  anything  to  con¬ 
fess,  and  if  you  desire  that  I  should  have  the  honour  of  absolv¬ 
ing  you,  it  would  be  better  to  proceed  in  it,  than  to  oppress 
me  with  unmerited  eulogies  on  my  humble  labours. 

Fontanges.  You  must  first  direct  me,  monseigneur;  I  have 
nothing  particular.  The  King  assures  me  there  is  no  harm 
whatever  in  his  love  toward  me. 

Bossuet.  That  depends  on  your  thoughts  at  the  moment. 
If  you  abstract  the  mind  from  the  body,  and  turn  your  heart 
toward  heaven  — 
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Fontanges.  O  monseigneur,  I  always  did  so  —  every  time 
but  once.  You  quite  make  me  blush.  Let  us  converse  about 
something  else,  or  I  shall  grow  too  serious,  just  as  you  made  me 
the  other  day  at  the  funeral  sermon.  And  now  let  me  tell  you, 
my  lord,  you  compose  such  pretty  funeral  sermons,  I  hope  I 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  you  preach  mine. 

Bossuet.  Rather  let  us  hope,  mademoiselle,  that  the  hour  is 
yet  far  distant  when  so  melancholy  a  service  will  be  performed 
for  you.  May  he  who  is  unborn  be  the  sad  announcer  of  your 
departure  hence! 1  May  he  indicate  to  those  around  him  many 
virtues  not  perhaps  yet  full-blown  in  you,  and  point  trium¬ 
phantly  to  many  faults  and  foibles  checked  by  you  in  their 
early  growth,  and  lying  dead  on  the  open  road  you  shall  have 
left  behind  you!  To  me  the  painful  duty  will,  I  trust,  be 
spared:  I  am  advanced  in  age;  you  are  a  child. 

Fontanges.  Oh,  no!  I  am  seventeen. 

Bossuet.  I  should  have  supposed  you  younger  by  two  years 
at  least.  But  do  you  collect  nothing  from  your  own  reflection, 
which  raises  so  many  in  my  breast?  You  think  it  possible  that 
I,  aged  as  I  am,  may  preach  a  sermon  on  your  funeral.  Alas, 
if  is  so!  such  things  have  been.  There  is,  however,  no  funeral  so 
sad  to  follow  as  the  funeral  of  our  own  youth,  which  we  have 
been  pampering  with  fond  desires,  ambitious  hopes,  and  all  the 
bright  berries  that  hang  in  poisonous  clusters  over  the  path  of 
life. 

Fontanges.  I  never  minded  them:  I  like  peaches  better;  and 
one  a  day  is  quite  enough  for  me. 

Bossuet.  We  say  that  our  days  are  few;  and,  saying  it,  we 
say  too  much.  Marie-Angelique,  we  have  but  one:  the  past 
are  not  ours,  and  who  can  promise  us  the  future?  This  in 
which  we  live  is  ours  only  while  we  live  in  it;  the  next  moment 
may  strike  it  off  from  us;  the  next  sentence  I  would  utter  may 
be  broken  and  fall  between  us.  The  beauty  that  has  made  a 
thousand  hearts  to  beat  at  one  instant.,  at  the  succeeding  has 
been  without  pulse  and  colour,  without  admirer,  friend,  com¬ 
panion,  follower.  She  by  whose  eyes  the  march  of  victory  shall 
have  been  directed,  whose  name  shall  have  animated  armies 

1  Bossuet  was  in  his  fifty-fourth  year;  Mile,  de  Fontanges  died  in  child-bed  the  year 
following;  he  survived  her  twenty-three.  [Landor’e  note.] 
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at  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  drops  into  one  of  its  crevices 
and  mingles  with  its  dust.  Duchess  de  Fontanges!  think  on 
this!  Lady!  so  live  as  to  think  on  it  undisturbed! 

Fontanges.  O  God!  I  am  quite  alarmed.  Do  not  talk  thus 
gravely.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  speak  to  me  in  so  sweet  a  voice. 
I  am  frightened  even  at  the  rattle  of  the  beads  about  my  neck; 
take  them  off,  and  let  us  talk  on  other  things.  What  was  it 
that  dropped  on  the  floor  as  you  were  speaking?  It  seemed  to 
shake  the  room,  though  it  sounded  like  a  pin  or  button. 

Bossuet.  Never  mind  it:  leave  it  there;  I  pray  you,  I  implore 
you,  madame! 

Fontanges.  Why  do  you  rise?  Why  do  you  run?  Why  not  let 
me?  I  am  nimbler.  So  your  ring  fell  from  your  hand,  my  Lord 
Bishop!  How  quick  you  are!  Could  not  you  have  trusted  me 
to  pick  it  up? 

Bossuet.  Madame  is  too  condescending;  had  this  happened, 
I  should  have  been  overwhelmed  with  confusion.  My  hand  is 
shriveled;  the  ring  has  ceased  to  fit  it.  A  mere  accident  may 
draw  us  into  perdition;  a  mere  accident  may  bestow  on  us  the 
means  of  grace.  A  pebble  has  moved  you  more  than  my  words. 

Fontanges.  It  pleases  me  vastly;  I  admire  rubies.  I  will  ask 
the  King  for  one  exactly  like  it.  This  is  the  time  he  usually 
comes  in  from  the  chase.  I  am  sorry  you  cannot  be  present  to 
hear  how  prettily  I  shall  ask  him;  but  that  is  impossible,  you 
know;  for  I  shall  do  it  just  when  I  am  certain  he  would  give  me 
anything.  He  said  so  himself;  he  said  but  yesterday,  Such  a 
sweet  creature  is  worth  a  world,”  and  no  actor  on  the  stage  was 
more  like  a  king  than  his  Majesty  was  when  he  spoke  it,  if  he 
had  but  kept  his  wig  and  robe  on.  And  yet  you  know  he  is 
rather  stiff  and  wrinkled  for  so  great  a  monarch ;  and  his  eyes, 
I  am  afraid,  are  beginning  to  fail  him,  he  looks  so  close  at 
things. 

Bossuet.  Mademoiselle,  such  is  the  duty  of  a  prince  who  de¬ 
sires  to  conciliate  our  regard  and  love. 

Fontanges.  Well,  I  think  so  too,  though  I  did  not  like  it  in 
him  at  first.  I  am  sure  he  will  order  the  ring  for  me,  and  I  will 
confess  to  you  with  it  upon  my  finger.  But  first  I  must  be  cau¬ 
tious  and  particular  to  know  of  him  how  much  it  is  his  royal 
will  that  I  should  say. 
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LUCULLUS  AND  CAESAR  1 

.  .  .  Lucullus.  You  are  surveying  the  little  lake  beside  us. 
It  contains  no  fish;  birds  never  alight  on  it;  the  water  is  ex¬ 
tremely  pure  and  cold;  the  walk  round  is  pleasant,  not  only 
because  there  is  always  a  gentle  breeze  from  it,  but  because  the 
turf  is  fine,  and  the  surface  of  the  mountain  on  this  summit  is 
perfectly  on  a  level  to  a  great  extent  in  length,  —  not  a  tri¬ 
fling  advantage  to  me,  who  walk  often,  and  am  weak.  I  have  no 
alley,  no  garden,  no  enclosure;  the  park  is  in  the  vale  below, 
where  a  brook  supplies  the  ponds,  and  where  my  servants  are 
lodged;  for  here  I  have  only  twelve  in  attendance. 

Caesar.  What  is  that  so  white,  toward  the  Adriatic? 

Lucullus.  The  Adriatic  itself.  Turn  round  and  you  may 
descry  the  Tuscan  Sea.  Our  situation  is  reported  to  be  among 
the  highest  of  the  Apennines.  Marcipor  has  made  the  sign  to 
me  that  dinner  is  ready.  Pass  this  way.  .  .  . 

This  other  is  my  dining-room.  You  expect  the  dishes. 

Caesar.  I  misunderstood,  —  I  fancied 

Lucullus.  Repose  yourself,  and  touch  with  the  ebony  wand, 
beside  you,  the  sphinx  on  either  of  those  obelisks,  right  or  left. 

Caesar.  Let  me  look  at  them  first. 

Lucullus.  The  contrivance  was  intended  for  one  person,  or 
two  at  most,  desirous  of  privacy  and  quiet.  The  blocks  of 
jasper  in  my  pair,  and  of  prophyry  in  yours,  easily  yield  in  their 
grooves,  each  forming  one  partition.  There  are  four,  contain¬ 
ing  four  platforms.  The  lower  holds  four  dishes,  such  as  suck¬ 
ing  forest-boars,  venison,  hares,  tunnies,  sturgeons,  which  you 
will  find  within;  the  upper  three,  eight  each,  but  diminutive. 
The  confectionery  is  brought  separately,  for  the  steam  would 
spoil  it,  if  any  should  escape.  The  melons  are  in  the  snow, 
thirty  feet  under  us:  they  came  early  this  morning  from  a  place 
in  the  vicinity  of  Luni,  so  that  I  hope  they  may  be  crisp,  in¬ 
dependently  of  their  coolness. 

1  The  date  is  about  58  B.C.  Caesar  has  come  in  secret  to  visit  Lucullus,  whose  villa  at 
Tusculum,  some  ten  miles  from  Rome,  was  famous  in  antiquity  for  its  costliness  and  ele¬ 
gance.  The  former  general  had  withdrawn  from  public  affairs  after  the  success  of  his  old 
rival,  Pompey;  Landor  imagines  him  to  have  been  slowly  poisoned  by  his  enemies;  he 
died  in  the  year  57. 
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Ccesar.  I  wonder  not  at  anything  of  refined  elegance  in 
Lucullus ;  but  really  here  Antiochia  and  Alexandria  seem  to 
have  cooked  for  us,  and  magicians  to  be  our  attendants. 

Lucullus.  The  absence  of  slaves  from  our  repast  is  the  luxury, 
for  Marcipor  alone  enters,  and  he  only  when  I  press  a  spring 
with  my  foot  or  wand.  When  you  desire  his  appearance,  touch 

that  chalcedony  just  before  you. 

Ccesar.  I  eat  quick,  and  rather  plentifully;  yet  the  valetu¬ 
dinarian  (excuse  my  rusticity,  for  I  rejoice  at  seeing  it)  appears 
to  equal  the  traveller  in  appetite,  and  to  be  contented  with  one 

dish.  .  . 

Lucullus.  It  is  milk:  such,  with  strawberries,  which  ripen 
on  the  Apennines  many  months  in  continuance,  and  some  other 
berries  of  sharp  and  grateful  flavour,  has  been  my  only  diet 
since  my  first  residence  here.  The  state  of  my  health  requires 
it;  and  the  habitude  of  nearly  three  months  renders  this  food 
not  only  more  commodious  to  my  studies  and  more  conducive 
to  my  sleep,  but  also  more  agreeable  to  my  palate  than  any 


other. 

Ccesar.  Returning  to  Rome  or  Bake,  you  must  domesticate 
and  tame  them.  The  cherries  you  introduced  from  Pontus  are 
now  growing  in  Cisalpine  and  Transalpine  Gaul;  and  the  largest 
and  best  in  the  world,  perhaps,  are  upon  the  more  sterile  side  of 

Lake  Larius.  . 

Lucullus.  There  are  some  fruits,  and  some  virtues,  which 
require  a  harsh  soil  and  bleak  exposure  for  their  perfection. 

Ccesar.  In  such  a  profusion  of  viands,  and  so  savoury,  I 
perceive  no  odour. 

Lucullus.  A  flue  conducts  heat  through  the  compartments 
of  the  obelisks;  and,  if  you  look  up,  you  may  observe  that  those 
gilt  roses,  between  the  astragals  1  in  the  cornice,  are  promi¬ 
nent  from  it  half  a  span.  Here  is  an  aperture  in  the  wall,  be¬ 
tween  which  and  the  outer  is  a  perpetual  current  of  air.  We 
are  now  in  the  dog-days;  and  I  have  never  felt  in  the  whole 
summer  more  heat  than  at  Rome  in  many  days  of  March. 

Ccesar.  Usually  you  are  attended  by  troops  of  domestics  and 
of  dinner-friends,  not  to  mention  the  learned  and  scientific, 
nor  your  own  family,  your  attachment  to  which,  from  youth 


1  Mouldings. 
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upward,  is  one  of  the  higher  graces  in  your  character.  Your 
brother  was  seldom  absent  from  you. 

Lucullus.  Marcus  was  coming;  but  the  vehement  heats 
along  the  Arno,  in  which  valley  he  has  a  property  he  never  saw 
before,  inflamed  his  blood,  and  he  now  is  resting  for  a  few  days 
at  Faesulae,  a  little  town  destroyed  by  Sylla  within  our  memory, 
who  left  it  only  air  and  water,  the  best  in  Tuscany.  The  health 
of  Marcus,  like  mine,  has  been  declining  for  several  months: 
we  are  running  our  last  race  against  each  other,  and  never  was 
I,  in  youth  along  the  Tiber,  so  anxious  of  first  reaching  the  goal. 
I  would  not  outlive  him :  I  should  reflect  too  painfully  on  earlier 
days,  and  look  forward  too  despondently  on  future.  As  for 
friends,  lampreys  and  turbots  beget  them,  and  they  spawn  not 
amid  the  solitude  of  the  Apennines.  To  dine  in  company  with 
more  than  two  is  a  Gaulish  and  German  thing.  I  can  hardly 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  I  have  eaten  in  concert  with 
twenty;  so  barbarous  and  herdlike  a  practice  does  it  now  appear 
to  me  —  such  an  incentive  to  drink  much  and  talk  loosely;  not 
to  add,  such  a  necessity  to  speak  loud,  which  is  clownish  and 
odious  in  the  extreme.  On  this  mountain  summit  I  hear  no 
noises,  no  voices,  not  even  of  salutation;  we  have  no  flies 
about  us,  and  scarcely  an  insect  or  reptile. 

Caesar.  Your  amiable  son  is  probably  with  his  uncle:  is  he 
well? 

Lucullus.  Perfectly.  He  was  indeed  with  my  brother  in  his 
intended  visit  to  me;  but  Marcus,  unable  to  accompany  him 
hither,  or  superintend  his  studies  in  the  present  state  of  his 
health,  sent  him  directly  to  his  uncle  Cato  at  Tusculum  a 
man  fitter  than  either  of  us  to  direct  his  education,  and  prefer¬ 
able  to  any,  excepting  yourself  and  Marcus  Tullius,  in  elo¬ 
quence  and  urbanity. 

Caesar.  Cato  is  so  great  that  whoever  is  greater  must  be  the 
happiest  and  first  of  men. 

Lucullus.  That  any  such  be  still  existing,  O  Julius,  ought  to 
excite  no  groan  from  the  breast  of  a  Roman  citizen.  But  per¬ 
haps  I  wrong  you;  perhaps  your  mind  was  forced  reluctantly 
back  again,  on  your  past  animosities  and  contests  in  the 
Senate. 

Caesar.  I  revere  him,  but  cannot  love  him.j 
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Lucullus.  Then,  Caius  Julius,  you  groaned  with  reason;  and 
I  would  pity  rather  than  reprove  you. 

On  the  ceiling  at  which  you  are  looking,  there  is  no  gilding, 
and  little  painting  —  a  mere  trellis  of  vines  bearing  grapes, 
and  the  heads,  shoulders,  and  arms,  rising  from  the  cornice 
only,  of  boys  and  girls  climbing  up  to  steal  them,  and  scram¬ 
bling  for  them:  nothing  overhead;  no  giants  tumbling  down,  no 
Jupiter  thundering,  no  Mars  and  Venus  caught  at  mid-day,  no 
river-gods  pouring  out  their  urns  upon  us;  for,  as  I  think  noth¬ 
ing  so  insipid  as  a  flat  ceiling,  I  think  nothing  so  absurd  as  a 
storied  one.  Before  I  was  aware,  and  without  my  participa¬ 
tion,  the  painter  had  adorned  that  of  my  bed-chamber  with  a 
golden  shower,  bursting  from  varied  and  irradiated  clouds. 
On  my  expostulation,  his  excuse  was  that  he  knew  the  Danae  1 
of  Scopas,  in  a  recumbent  posture,  was  to  occupy  the  centre  of 
the  room.  The  walls,  behind  the  tapestry  and  pictures,  are 
quite  rough.  In  forty-three  days  the  whole  fabric  was  put  to¬ 
gether  and  habitable. 

The  wine  has  probably  lost  its  freshness:  will  you  try  some 
other? 

Caesar.  Its  temperature  is  exact;  its  flavour  exquisite.  Lat¬ 
terly  I  have  never  sat  long  after  dinner,  and  am  curious  to 
pass  through  the  other  apartments,  if  you  will  trust  me. 

Lucullus.  I  attend  you. 

Caesar.  Lucullus,  who  is  here?  What  figure  is  that  on  the 
poop  of  the  vessel?  Can  it  be  — 

Lucullus.  The  subject  was  dictated  by  myself;  you  gave  it. 

Caesar.  Oh,  how  beautifully  is  the  water  painted!  How 
vividly  the  sun  strikes  against  the  snows  on  Taurus!  The  gray 
temples  and  pier-head  of  Tarsus  catch  it  differently,  and  the 
monumental  mound  on  the  left  is  half  in  shade.  In  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  those  pirates  I  did  not  observe  such  diversity,  nor 
that  any  boy  pulled  his  father  back :  I  did  not  indeed  mark  them 
or  notice  them  at  all. 

Lucullus.  The  painter  in  this  fresco,  the  last  work  finished, 
had  dissatisfied  me  in  one  particular.  “That  beautiful  young 
face,”  said  I,  “appears  not  to  threaten  death.” 

“Lucius,”  he  replied,  “if  one  muscle  were  moved  it  were  not 
Caesar’s:  beside,  he  said  it  jokingly,  though  resolved.” 

1  Jupiter  was  said  to  have  visited  Danae  in  a  golden  shower. 
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“I  am  contented  with  your  apology,  Antipho;  but  what  are 
you  doing  now?  for  you  never  lay  down  or  suspend  your  pen¬ 
cil,  let  who  will  talk  and  argue.  The  lines  of  that  smaller  face 
in  the  distance  are  the  same.” 

“Not  the  same,”  replied  he,  “nor  very  different:  it  smiles, 
as  surely  the  goddess  must  have  done  at  the  first  heroic  act  of 
her  descendant.” 

Ccesar.  In  her  exultation  and  impatience  to  press  forward, 
she  seems  to  forget  that  she  is  standing  at  the  extremity  of  the 
shell,  which  rises  up  behind  out  of  the  water;  and  she  takes  no 
notice  of  the  terror  on  the  countenance  of  this  Cupid  who  would 
detain  her,  nor  of  this  who  is  flying  off  and  looking  back.  The 
reflection  of  the  shell  has  given  a  -warmer  hue  below  the  knee ;  a 
long  streak  of  yellow  light  in  the  horizon  is  on  the  level  of  her 
bosom;  some  of  her  hair  is  almost  lost  in  it;  above  her  head  on 
every  side  is  the  pure  azure  of  the  heavens. 

Oh!  and  you  would  not  have  led  me  up  to  this?  You,  among 
whose  primary  studies  is  the  most  perfect  satisfaction  of  your 
guests! 

Lucullus.  In  the  next  apartment  are  seven  or  eight  other 
pictures  from  our  history. 

There  are  no  more :  what  do  you  look  for? 

Ccesar.  I  find  not  among  the  rest  any  descriptive  of  your 
own  exploits.  Ah,  Lucullus!  there  is  no  surer  way  of  making 
them  remembered. 

This,  I  presume  by  the  harps  in  the  two  corners,  is  the  music- 
room. 

Lucullus.  No,  indeed;  nor  can  I  be  said  to  have  one  here;  for 
I  love  best  the  music  of  a  single  instrument,  and  listen  to  it 
willingly  at  all  times,  but  most  willingly  while  I  am  reading.  At 
such  seasons  a  voice  or  even  a  whisper  disturbs  me;  but  music 
refreshes  my  brain  when  I  have  read  long,  and  strengthens  it 
from  the  beginning.  I  find  also  that  if  I  write  anything  in 
poetry  (a  youthful  propensity  still  remaining),  it  gives  rapidity 
and  variety  and  brightness  to  my  ideas.  On  ceasing,  I  com¬ 
mand  a  fresh  measure  and  instrument,  or  another  voice;  which 
is  to  the  mind  like  a  change  of  posture,  or  of  air  to  the  body. 
My  health  is  benefited  by  the  gentle  play  thus  opened  to  the 
most  delicate  of  the  fibres. 
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Ccesar.  Let  me  augur  that  a  disorder  so  tractable  may  be 
soon  removed.  What  is  it  thought  to  be? 

Lucullus.  There  are  they  who  would  surmise  and  signify, 
and  my  physician  did  not  long  attempt  to  persuade  me  of  the 
contrary,  that  the  ancient  realms  of  /Eetes  have  supplied  me 
with  some  other  plants  than  the  cherry,  and  such  as  I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  domesticated  here  in  Italy. 

Ccesar.  The  gods  forbid !  Anticipate  better  things.  The  rea¬ 
son  of  Lucullus  is  stronger  than  the  medicaments  of  Mithri- 
dates;  but  why  not  use  them  too?  Let  nothing  be  neglected. 
You  may  reasonably  hope  for  many  years  of  life:  ycur  mother 
still  enjoys  it. 

Lucullus.  To  stand  upon  one’s  guard  against  Death  exas¬ 
perates  her  malice  and  protracts  our  sufferings. 

Ccesar.  Rightly  and  gravely  said:  but  your  country  at  this 
time  cannot  do  well  without  you. 

Lucullus.  The  bowl  of  milk,  which  to-day  is  presented  to 
me,  will  shortly  be  presented  to  my  Manes.1 

Ccesar.  Do  you  suspect  the  hand? 

Lucullus.  I  will  not  suspect  a  Roman:  let  us  converse  no 
more  about  it. 

Ccesar.  It  is  the  only  subject  on  which  I  am  resolved  never 
to  think,  as  relates  to  myself.  Life  may  concern  us,  death  not; 
for  in  death  we  neither  can  act  nor  reason,  we  neither  can  per¬ 
suade  nor  command;  and  our  statues  are  worth  more  than  we 
are,  let  them  be  but  wax.  Lucius,  I  will  not  divine  your 
thoughts;  I  will  not  penetrate  into  your  suspicions,  nor  sug¬ 
gest  mine.  I  am  lost  in  admiration  of  your  magnanimity  and 
forbearance  —  that  your  only  dissimulation  should  be  upon 
the  guilt  of  your  assassin;  that  you  should  leave  him  power, 
and  create  him  virtues.  .  .  . 

THE  EMPRESS  CATHARINE  AND  PRINCESS  DASHKOF  2 

Catharine.  Into  his  heart !  into  his  heart !  If  he  escapes,  we  perish. 

Do  you  think,  Dashkof,  they  can  hear  me  through  the 
double  door?  Yes;  hark!  they  heard  me:  they  have  done  it. 

1  Departed  spirit. 

1  The  date  is  July  17,  1762,  that  of  the  assassination  of  the  Czar  Peter  III.  Landor 
writes:  “It  is  unnecessary  to  inform  the  generality  of  readers  that  Catharine  was  not 
present  at  the  murder  of  her  husband.  .  .  .  Our  business  is  character. 
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What  bubbling  and  gurgling!  he  groaned  but  once. 

Listen!  his  blood  is  busier  now  than  it  ever  was  before.  I 
should  not  have  thought  it  could  have  splashed  so  loud  upon 
the  floor,  although  our  bed,  indeed,  is  rather  of  the  highest. 

Put  your  ear  against  the  lock. 

Dashkof.  I  hear  nothing. 

Catharine.  My  ears  are  quicker  than  yours,  and  know  these 
notes  better.  Let  me  come.  —  Hear  nothing!  You  did  not 
wait  long  enough,  nor  with  coolness  and  patience.  There! 
there  again!  The  drops  are  now  like  lead:  every  half -minute 
they  penetrate  the  eider-down  and  the  mattress.  —  How  now! 
which  of  these  fools  has  brought  his  dog  with  him?  What 
tramping  and  lapping!  the  creature  will  carry  the  marks  all 
about  the  palace  with  his  feet  and  muzzle. 

Dashkof.  Oh,  heavens! 

Catharine.  Are  you  afraid? 

Dashkof.  There  is  a  horror  that  surpasses  fear,  and  will  have 
none  of  it.  I  knew  not  this  before. 

Catharine.  You  turn  pale  and  tremble.  You  should  have 
supported  me,  in  case  I  had  required  it. 

Dashkof.  I  thought  only  of  the  tyrant.  Neither  in  life  nor 
in  death  could  any  one  of  these  miscreants  make  me  tremble. 
But  the  husband  slain  by  his  wife!  —  I  saw  not  into  my  heart; 
I  looked  not  into  it,  and  it  chastises  me. 

Catharine.  Dashkof,  are  you  then  really  unwell? 

' Dashkof .  What  will  Russia,  what  will  Europe,  say? 

Catharine.  Russia  has  no  more  voice  than  a  whale.  She 
may  toss  about  in  her  turbulence;  but  my  artillery  (for  now, 
indeed,  I  can  safely  call  it  mine)  shall  stun  and  quiet  her. 

Dashkof.  God  grant  — 

Catharine.  I  cannot  but  laugh  at  thee,  my  pretty  Dashkof! 
God  grant,  forsooth!  He  has  granted  all  we  wanted  from  him 
at  present  —  the  safe  removal  of  this  odious  Peter. 

Dashkof.  Yet  Peter  loved  you;  and  even  the  worst  husband 
must  leave,  surely,  the  recollection  of  some  sweet  moments. 
The  sternest  must  have  trembled,  both  with  apprehension  and 
with  hope,  at  the  first  alteration  in  the  health  of  his  consort; 
at  the  first  promise  of  true  union,  imperfect  without  progeny. 
Then  there  are  thanks  rendered  together  to  heaven,  and  satis- 
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factions  communicated,  and  infant  words  interpreted;  and 
when  the  one  has  failed  to  pacify  the  sharp  cries  of  babyhood, 
pettish  and  impatient  as  sovereignty  itself,  the  success  of  the 
other  in  calming  it,  and  the  unenvied  triumph  of  this  exquisite 
ambition,  and  the  calm  gazes  that  it  wins  upon  it. 

Catharine.  Are  these,  my  sweet  friend,  your  lessons  from 
the  Stoic  school?  Are  not  they,  rather,  the  pale-faced  reflec¬ 
tions  of  some  kind  epithalamiast  1  from  Livonia  or  Bessarabia? 
Come,  come  away.  I  am  to  know  nothing  at  present  of  the 
deplorable  occurrence.  Did  not  you  wish  his  death? 

Dashkof.  It  is  not  his  death  that  shocks  me. 

Catharine.  I  understand  you:  beside,  you  said  as  much 
before. 

Dashkof.  I  fear  for  your  renown. 

Catharine.  And  for  your  own  good  name  —  ay,  Dashkof ! 

Dashkof.  He  was  not,  nor  did  I  ever  wish  him  to  be,  my 
friend. 

Catharine.  You  hated  him. 

Dashkof.  Even  hatred  may  be  plucked  up  too  roughly. 

Catharine.  Europe  shall  be  informed  of  my  reasons,  if  she 
should  ever  find  out  that  I  countenanced  the  conspiracy.  She 
shall  be  persuaded  that  her  repose  made  the  step  necessary; 
that  my  own  life  was  in  danger;  that  I  fell  upon  my  knees  to 
soften  the  conspirators;  that,  only  when  I  had  fainted,  the 
horrible  deed  was  done.  She  knows  already  that  Peter  was  al¬ 
ways  ordering  new  exercises  and  uniforms;  and  my  ministers 
can  evince  at  the  first  audience  my  womanly  love  of  peace. 

Dashkof.  Europe  maybe  more  easily  subjugated  than  duped. 

Catharine.  She  shall  be  both,  God  willing. 

Dashkof.  The  majesty  of  thrones  will  seem  endangered  by 
this  open  violence. 

Catharine.  The  majesty  of  thrones  is  never  in  jeopardy  by 
those  who  sit  upon  them.  A  sovereign  may  cover  one  with 
blood  more  safely  than  a  subject  can  pluck  a  feather  out  of  the 
cushion.  It  is  only  when  the  people  does  the  violence  that  we 
hear  an  ill  report  of  it.  Kings  poison  and  stab  one  another  in 
pure  legitimacy.  Do  your  republican  ideas  revolt  from  such  9 
doctrine? 


1  Maker  of  a  marriage-ode. 
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Dashkof.  I  do  not  question  this  right  of  theirs,  and  never 
will  oppose  their  exercise  of  it.  But  if  you  prove  to  the  people 
how  easy  a  matter  it  is  to  extinguish  an  emperor,  and  how 
pleasantly  and  prosperously  we  may  live  after  it,  is  it  not  prob¬ 
able  that  they  also  will  now  and  then  try  the  experiment;  par¬ 
ticularly,  if  any  one  in  Russia  should  hereafter  hear  of  glory 
and  honour,  and  how  immortal  are  these  by  the  consent  of 
mankind,  in  all  countries  and  ages,  in  him  who  releases  the 
world,  or  any  part  of  it,  from  a  lawless  and  ungovernable  des¬ 
pot?  The  chances  of  escape  are  many,  and  the  greater  if  he 
should  have  no  accomplices.  Of  his  renown  there  is  no  doubt 
at  all:  that  is  placed  above  chance  and  beyond  time,  by  the 
sword  he  hath  exercised  so  righteously. 

Catharine.  True;  but  we  must  reason  like  democrats  no 
longer.  Republicanism  is  the  best  thing  we  can  have,  when  we 
cannot  have  power;  but  no  one  ever  held  the  two  together. 
I  am  now  autocrat. 

Dashkof.  Truly,  then,  may  I  congratulate  you.  The  dignity 
is  the  highest  a  mortal  can  attain. 

Catharine.  I  know  and  feel  it. 

Dashkof.  I  wish  you  always  may. 

Catharine.  I  doubt  not  the  stability  of  power:  I  can  make 
constant  both  fortune  and  love.  My  Dashkof  smiles  at  this 
conceit:  she  has  here  the  same  advantage,  and  does  not  envy 
her  friend,  even  the  autocracy. 

Dashkof.  Indeed  I  do,  and  most  heartily. 

n  thnY'i'yj  T-ToW  1 

olskif.  I  know  very  well  what  those  intended  who  first 
composed  the  word;  but  they  blundered  egregiously.  In 
spite  of  them,  it  signifies  power  over  oneself  of  all  power 
the  most  enviable,  and  the  least  consistent  with  power  over 

others.  , 

I  hope  and  trust  there  is  no  danger  to  you  from  any 

member  of  the  council-board  inflaming  the  guards  or  other 

soldiery.  ,  ...  ,  .. 

Catharine.  The  members  of  the  council-board  did  not  *t 

at  it,  but  upon  it,  and  their  tactics  were  performed  cross- 
legged.  What  partisans  are  to  be  dreaded  of  that  commander^ 
in-chief  whose  chief  command  is  over  pantaloons  and  facings 
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whose  utmost  glory  is  perched  on  loops  and  feathers,  and  who 
fancies  that  battles  are  to  be  won  rather  by  pointing  the  hat 
than  the  cannon? 

Dashkof.  Peter  was  not  insensible  to  glory;  few  men  are: 
but  wiser  heads  than  his  have  been  perplexed  in  the  road  to  it, 
and  many  have  lost  it  by  their  ardour  to  attain  it.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  said  that,  unless  we  devote  ourselves  to  the  public  good, 
we  may  perhaps  be  celebrated;  but  it  is  beyond  the  powe*  of 
fortune,  or  even  of  genius,  to  exalt  us  above  the  dust. 

Catharine.  Dashkof,  you  are  a  sensible,  sweet  creature;  but 
rather  too  romantic  on  principle ,  and  rather  too  visionary  on 
glory.  I  shall  always  both  esteem  and  love  you;  but  no  other 
woman  in  Europe  will  be  great  enough  to  endure  you,  and  you 
will  really  put  the  men  hors  de  combat.  Thinking  is  an  enemy 
to  beauty,  and  no  friend  to  tenderness.  Men  can  ill  brook  it  one 
in  another;  in  women  it  renders  them  what  they  would  fain  call 
scornful  (vain  assumption  of  high  prerogative!),  and  what  you 
would  find  bestial  and  outrageous.  As  for  my  reputation, 
which  I  know  is  dear  to  you,  I  can  purchase  all  the  best  writers 
in  Europe  with  a  snuff-box  each,  ancj  all  the  remainder  with 
its  contents.  Not  a  gentleman  of  the  Academy  but  is  en¬ 
chanted  by  a  toothpick,  if  I  deign  to  send  it  him.  A  brilliant 
makes  me  Semiramis;  a  watch-chain,  Venus,  a  ring,  Juno. 
Voltaire  is  my  friend. 

Dashkof.  He  was  Frederick’s. 

Catharine.  I  shall  be  the  Pucelle 1  of  Russia.  No!  I  had  for¬ 
gotten;  he  has  treated  her  scandalously. 

Dashkof.  Does  your  Majesty  value  the  flatteries  of  a  writer 
who  ridicules  the  most  virtuous  and  glorious  of  his  nation;  who 
crouched  before  that  monster  of  infamy,  Louis  XV,  and  that 
worse  monster,  the  king  his  predecessor?  He  reviled,  with 
every  indignity  and  indecency,  the  woman  who  rescued  France, 
and  who  alone,  of  all  that  ever  led  the  armies  of  that  kingdom, 
made  its  conquerors  —  the  English  tremble.  Its  monarchs 
and  marshals  cried  and  ran  like  capons,  flapping  their  fine 
crests  from  wall  to  wall,  and  cackling  at  one  breath  defiance 
and  surrender.  The  village  girl  drew  them  back  into  battle, 
and  placed  the  heavens  themselves  against  the  enemies  of 

1  Voltaire  had  written  the  Epic  of  La  Pucelle  (the  Maid  of  Orleans). 
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Charles.  She  seemed  supernatural:  the  English  recruits  de¬ 
serted;  they  would  not  fight  against  God. 

Catharine.  Fools  and  bigots! 

Dashkof.  The  whole  world  contained  none  other,  excepting 
those  who  fed  upon  them.  The  Maid  of  Orleans  was  pious  and 
sincere:  her  life  asserted  it;  her  death  confirmed  it.  Glory  to 
her,  Catharine,  if  you  love  glory.  Detestation  to  him  who  has 
profaned  the  memory  of  this  most  holy  martyr,  the  guide  and 
avenger  of  her  king,  the  redeemer  and  saviour  of  her  country. 

Catharine.  Be  it  so;  but  Voltaire  buovs  me  up  above  some 
impertinent,  troublesome  qualms. 

Dashkof.  If  Deism  had  been  prevalent  in  Europe,  he  would 
have  been  the  champion  of  Christianity;  and  if  the  French  had 
been  Protestants,  he  would  have  shed  tears  upon  the  papal 
slipper.  He  buoys  up  no  one:  for  he  gives  no  one  hope.  He 
may  amuse:  dulness  itself  must  be  amused,  indeed,  by  the 
versatility  and  brilliancy  of  his  wit. 

Catharine.  While  I  was  meditating  on  the  great  action  I 
have  now  so  happily  accomplished,  I  sometimes  thought  his 
wit  feeble.  This  idea,  no  doubt,  originated  from  the  littleness 
of  everything  in  comparison  with  my  undertaking. 

Dashkof.  Alas !  we  lose  much  when  we  lose  the  capacity  of 
being  delighted  by  men  of  genius,  and  gain  little  when  we  are 
forced  to  run  to  them  for  incredulity. 

Catharine.  I  shall  make  some  use  of  my  philosopher  at 
Ferney.1  I  detest  him  as  much  as  you  do;  but  where  will  you 
find  me  another  who  writes  so  pointedly?  You  really,  then, 
fancy  that  people  care  for  truth !  Innocent  Dashkof !  Believe 
me,  there  is  nothing  so  delightful  in  life  as  to  find  a  liar  in  a 
person  of  repute.  Have  you  never  heard  good  folks  rejoicing 
at  it?  Or,  rather,  can  you  mention  to  me  any  one  who  has  not 
been  in  raptures  when  he  could  communicate  such  glad  tidings? 
The  goutiest  man  would  go  on  foot  without  a  crutch  to  tell  his 
friend  of  it  at  midnight;  and  would  cross  the  Neva  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  when  he  doubted  whether  the  ice  would  bear  him.  Men 
in  general  are  so  weak  in  truth  that  they  are  obliged  to  put 
their  bravery  under  it  to  prop  it.  Why  do  they  pride  them¬ 
selves,  think  you,  on  their  courage,  when  the  bravest  of  them  is 

1  Voltaire’s  niace  of  residence. 
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by  many  degrees  less  courageous  than  a  mastiff-bitch  in  the 
straw?  It  is  only  that  they  may  be  rogues  without  hearing 
it,  and  make  their  fortunes  without  rendering  an  account  of 
them. 

Now  we  chat  again  as  we  used  to  do.  Your  spirits  and  your 
enthusiasm  have  returned.  Courage,  my  sweet  Dashkof ;  do  not 
begin  to  sigh  again.  We  never  can  want  husbands  while  we  are 
young  and  lively.  Alas!  I  cannot  always  be  so.  Heigho!  But 
serfs  and  preferment  will  do;  none  shall  refuse  me  at  ninety  — 
Paphos  or  Tobolsk.1 

Have  not  you  a  song  for  me? 

Dashkof.  German  or  Russian? 

Catharine.  Neither,  neither.  Some  frightful  word  might 
drop  —  might  remind  me  —  no,  nothing  shall  remind  me. 
French,  rather:  French  songs  are  the  liveliest  in  the  world. 

Is  the  rouge  off  my  face? 

Dashkof.  It  is  rather  in  streaks  and  mottles;  excepting  just 
under  the  eyes,  where  it  sits  as  it  should  do. 

Catharine.  I  am  heated  and  thirsty:  I  cannot  imagine  how. 
I  think  we  have  not  yet  taken  our  coffee  —  was  it  so  strong? 
What  am  I  dreaming  of?  I  could  eat  only  a  slice  of  melon  at 
breakfast;  my  duty  urged  me  then;  and  dinner  is  yet  to  come. 
Remember,  I  am  to  faint  at  the  midst  of  it  when  the  intel¬ 
ligence  comes  in,  or  rather  when,  in  despite  of  every  effort  to 
conceal  it  from  me,  the  awful  truth  has  flashed  upon  my  mind. 
Remember,  too,  you  are  to  catch  me,  and  to  cry  for  help,  and 
to  tear  those  fine  flaxen  hairs  which  we  laid  up  together  on  the 
toilet;  and  we  are  both  to  be  as  inconsolable  as  we  can  be  for 
the  life  of  us.  Not  now,  child,  not  now.  Come,  sing.  I  know 
not  how  to  fill  up  the  interval.  Two  long  hours  yet!  how 
stupid  and  tiresome!  I  wish  all  things  of  the  sort  could  be  done 
and  be  over  in  a  day.  They  are  mightily  disagreeable  when  by 
nature  one  is  not  cruel.  People  little  know  my  character.  I 
have  the  tenderest  heart  upon  earth:  I  am  courageous,  but  I 
am  full  of  weaknesses.  I  possess  in  perfection  the  higher  part 
of  men,  and  —  to  a  friend  I  may  say  it  —  the  most  amiable 
part  of  women.  Ho,  ho!  at  last  you  smile:  now  your  thoughts 
upon  that. 

1  They  may  choose  the  home  of  Venus  or  exile  in  Siberia. 
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Dashkof.  I  have  heard  fifty  men  swear  it. 

Catharine.  They  lied,  the  knaves!  I  hardly  knew  them  by 
sight.  We  were  talking  of  the  sad  necessity.  —  Ivan  must 
follow  next:  he  is  heir  to  the  throne.  I  have  a  wild,  impetuous, 
pleasant  little  protege,  who  shall  attempt  to  rescue  him.  I  will 
have  him  persuaded  and  incited  to  it,  and  assured  of  pardon 
on  the  scaffold.  He  can  never  know  the  trick  we  play  him; 
unless  his  head,  like  a  bottle  of  Bordeaux,  ripens  its  contents 
in  the  sawdust.  Orders  are  given  that  Ivan  be  despatched  at 
the  first  disturbance  in  the  precincts  of  the  castle;  in  short,  at 
the  fire  of  the  sentry.  But  not  now,  —  another  time:  two  such 
scenes  together,  and  without  some  interlude,  would  perplex 
people. 

I  thought  we  spoke  of  singing:  do  not  make  me  wait,  my 
dearest  creature!  Now  cannot  you  sing  as  usual,  without 
smoothing  your  dove’s- throat  with  your  handkerchief,  and 
taking  off  your  necklace?  Give  it  me,  then;  give  it  me.  I  will 
hold  it  for  you :  I  must  play  with  something. 

Sing,  sing;  I  am  quite  impatient. 

ANDREW  MARVELL  AND  BISHOP  PARKER  1 

Parker.  Most  happy  am  I  to  encounter  you,  Mr.  Marvell. 
It  is  some  time,  I  think,  since  we  met.  May  I  take  the  liberty 
of  inquiring  what  brought  you  into  such  a  lonely  quarter  as 
Bunhill  Fields? 

Marvell.  My  lord,  I  return  at  this  instant  from  visiting  an 
old  friend  of  ours,  hard  by,  in  Artillery  Walk,  who,  you  will 
be  happy  to  hear,  bears  his  blindness  and  asthma  with  truly 
Christian  courage. 

Parker.  And  pray,  who  may  that  old  friend  be,  Mr.  Marvell? 

Marvell.  Honest  John  Milton. 

1  The  date  cannot  be  accurately  fixed,  as  Dr,  Samuel  Parker  was  not  made  Bishop 
until  1686,  after  the  death  of  both  Marvell  and  Milton.  But  about  1672,  Marvell  and 
Parker  were  engaged  in  controversy  with  which  the  name  of  Milton,  then  living  in 
obscurity,  was  concerned.  Parker  had  written  a  book,  as  Landor  notes,  in  which  occur 
the  words:  “It  is  better  to  submit  to  the  unreasonable  impositions  of  Nero  and  Caligula 
than  to  hazard  the  dissolution  of  the  state.”  This  Conversation  is  no  doubt  the  finest 
example  of  Landor’s  moral  earnestness,  and  one  critic  (the  late  A.  G.  Newcomer)  ques¬ 
tions  “whether  English  prose  of  the  19th  century  can  show  anything  to  equal,  for  ex¬ 
alted  dignity  and  sustained  power,  the  utterances  that  Landor  has  put  into  Marvell’s 
mouth.” 
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Parker.  The  same  gentleman  whose  ingenious  poem,  on  our 
first  parents,  you  praised  in  some  elegant  verses  prefixed  to  it? 

Marvell.  The  same  who  likewise,  on  many  occasions,  merited 
and  obtained  your  lordship’s  approbation. 

Parker.  I  am  happy  to  understand  that  no  harsh  measures 
were  taken  against  him,  on  the  return  of  our  most  gracious 
sovereign.  And  it  occurs  to  me  that  you,  Mr.  Marvell,  were 
earnest  in  his  behalf.  Indeed,  I  myself  might  have  stirred 
upon  it,  had  Mr.  Milton  solicited  me  in  the  hour  of  need. 

Marvell.  He  is  grateful  to  the  friends  who  consulted  at  the 
same  time  his  dignity  and  his  safety;  but  gratitude  can  never 
be  expected  to  grow  on  a  soil  hardened  by  solicitation.  Those 
who  are  the  most  ambitious  of  power  are  often  the  least  ambi¬ 
tious  of  glory.  It  requires  but  little  sagacity  to  foresee  that 
a  name  will  become  invested  with  eternal  brightness  by  be¬ 
longing  to  a  benefactor  of  Milton.  I  might  have  served  him !  is 
not  always  the  soliloquy  of  late  compassion  or  of  virtuous  re¬ 
pentance:  it  is  frequently  the  cry  of  blind  and  impotent  and 
wounded  pride,  angry  at  itself  for  having  neglected  a  good  bar¬ 
gain,  a  rich  reversion.  Believe  me,  my  lord  bishop,  there  are 
few  whom  God  has  promoted  to  serve  the  truly  great.  They 
are  never  to  be  superseded,  nor  are  their  names  to  be  oblit¬ 
erated  in  earth  or  heaven.  Were  I  to  trust  my  observation 
rather  than  my  feelings,  I  should  believe  that  friendship  is 
only  a  state  of  transition  to  enmity.  The  wise,  the  excellent  in 
honour  and  integrity,  whom  it  was  once  our  ambition  to  con¬ 
verse  with,  soon  appear  in  our  sight  no  higher  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  class  of  our  acquaintance;  then  become  fit  objects  to  set 
our  own  slender  wits  against,  to  contend  with,  to  interrogate, 
to  subject  to  the  arbitration,  not  of  their  equals,  but  of  ours; 
and,  lastly,  —  what  indeed  is  less  injustice  and  less  indignity, 
—  to  neglect,  abandon,  and  disown. 

Parker.  I  never  have  doubted  that  Mr.  Milton  is  a  learned 
man  —  indeed,  he  has  proven  it;  and  there  are  many  who,  like 
yourself,  see  considerable  merit  in  his  poems.  I  confess  that  I 
am  an  indifferent  judge  in  these  matters;  and  I  can  only  hope 
that  he  has  now  corrected  what  is  erroneous  in  his  doctrines. 

Marvell.  Latterly  he  hath  never  changed  a  jot,  in  acting 
or  thinking. 
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Parker.  Wherein  I  hold  him  blamable,  well  aware  as  I  am 
that  never  to  change  is  thought  an  indication  of  rectitude  and 
wisdom.  But  if  everything  in  this  world  is  progressive ;  if  every¬ 
thing  is  defective ;  if  our  growth,  if  our  faculties,  are  obvious  and 
certain  signs  of  it  —  then  surely  we  should  and  must  be  differ¬ 
ent  in  different  ages  and  conditions.  Consciousness  of  error 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  consciousness  of  understanding;  and 
correction  of  error  is  the  plainest  proof  of  energy  and  mastery. 

Marvell.  No  proof  of  the  kind  is  necessary  to  my  friend;  and 
it  was  not  always  that  your  lordship  looked  down  on  him  so 
magisterially  in  reprehension,  or  delivered  a  sentence  from  so 
commanding  an  elevation.  I,  who  indeed  am  but  a  humble 
man,  am  apt  to  question  my  judgment  where  it  differs  from 
his.  I  am  appalled  by  any  supercilious  glance  at  him,  and  dis¬ 
gusted  by  any  austerity  ill  assorted  with  the  generosity  of  his 
mind.  When  I  consider  what  pure  delight  we  have  derived 
from  it,  what  treasures  of  wisdom  it  has  conveyed  to  us,  I  find 
him  supremely  worthy  of  my  gratitude,  love,  and  veneration; 
and  the  neglect  in  which  I  now  discover  him  leaves  me  only 
the  more  room  for  the  free  effusion  of  these  sentiments.  How 
shallow  in  comparison  is  everything  else  around  us,  trickling 
and  dimpling  in  the  pleasure-grounds  of  our  literature!  If  we 
are  to  build  our  summer-houses  against  ruined  temples,  let  us 
at  least  abstain  from  ruining  them  for  the  purpose.  .  .  . 

Parker.  You  will  find  your  opinions  discountenanced  by 
both  our  universities. 

Marvell.  I'do  not  want  anybody  to  corroborate  my  opinions. 
They  keep  themselves  up  by  their  own  weight  and  consistency. 
Cambridge  on  one  side  and  Oxford  on  the  other  could  lend  me 
no  effectual  support;  and  my  skiff  shall  never  be  impeded  by 
the  sedges  of  Cam,  nor  grate  on  the  gravel  of  Isis.1 

Parker.  Mr.  Marvell,  the  path  of  what  we  fondly  call  pa¬ 
triotism  is  highly  perilous.  Courts  at  least  are  safe. 

Marvell.  I  would  rather  stand  on  the  ridge  of  Etna  than 
lower  my  head  in  the  Grotto  del  Cane.2  By  the  one  I  may 

1  A  stream  at  Oxford. 

2  A  cave  near  Naples,  generating  poisonous  gas.  The  philosopher  Empedocles  had 
perished  in  the  crater  of  Etna;  the  Grotto  was  especially  fatal  to  dogs,  because  the  gas 
was  most  abundant  at  a  low  level. 
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share  the  fate  of  a  philosopher;  by  the  other  I  must  suffer  the 
death  of  a  cur. 

Parker  We  are  all  of  us  dust  and  ashes. 

M arvell.  True,  my  lord ;  but  in  some  we  recognize  the  dust  of 
gold  and  the  ashes  of  the  phoenix;  in  others,  the  dust  of  the 
gateway  and  the  ashes  of  turf  and  stubble.  With  the  greatest 
rulers  upon  earth,  head  and  crown  drop  together,  and  are  over- 
looked.  It  is  true,  we  read  of  them  in  history;  but  we  also  read 
in  history  of  crocodiles  and  hyaenas.  With  great  writers, 
whether  in  poetry  or  prose,  what  falls  away  is  scarcely  more  or 
other  than  a  vesture.  The  features  of  the  man  are  imprinted 
on  his  works;  and  more  lamps  burn  over  them,  and  more  reli¬ 
giously,  than  are  lighted  in  temples  or  churches.  Milton,  and 
men  like  him,  bring  their  own  incense,  kindle  it  with  their  own 
fire,  and  leave  it  unconsumed  and  unconsumable;  and  their 
music,  by  day  and  by  night,  swells  along  a  vault  commensurate 
with  the  vault  of  heaven. 

Parker.  Mr.  Marvell,  I  am  admiring  the  extremely  fine  lace 
of  your  cravat. 

Marvell.  It  cost  me  less  than  lawn  1  would  have  done;  and 
it  wins  me  a  reflection.  Very  few  can  think  that  man  a  great 
man  whom  they  have  been  accustomed  to  meet  dressed  ex¬ 
actly  like  themselves;  more  especially  if  they  happen  to  find 
him,  not  in  park,  forest,  or  chase,  but  warming  his  limbs  by 
the  reflected  heat  of  the  bricks  in  Artillery  Walk.  In  England, 
a  man  becomes  a  great  man  by  living  in  the  middle  of  a  great, 
field;  in  Italy,  by  living  in  a  walled  city;  in  France,  by  living  in 
a  courtyard :  no  matter  what  lives  they  lead  there. 

Parker.  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Marvell,  there  is  some  slight  bib 
terness  in  your  observation. 

Marvell.  Bitterness,  it  may  be,  from  the  bruised  laurel  ol 
Milton. 

What  falsehoods  will  not  men  put  on,  if  they  can  only  pad 
them  with  a  little  piety!  And  how  few  will  expose  their  whole 
faces,  from  a  fear  of  being  frost-bitten  by  poverty!  But  Milton 
was  among  the  few. 

Parker.  Already  have  we  had  our  Deluge:  we  are  now  once 
more  upon  dry  land  again,  and  we  behold  the  same  creation  as 

1  A  bishop’s  sleeves 
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rejoiced  us  formerly.  Our  late  gloomy  and  turbulent  times  are 
passed  for  ever. 

Marvell.  Perhaps  they  are,  if  anything  is  for  ever;  but  the 
sparing  Deluge  may  peradventure  be  commuted  for  unsparing 
Fire,  as  we  are  threatened.  The  arrogant,  the  privileged,  the 
stiff  upholders  of  established  wrong,  the  deaf  opponents  of 
equitable  reformation,  the  lazy  consumers  of  ill-requited  in¬ 
dustry,  the  fraudulent  who,  unable  to  stop  the  course  of  the 
sun,  pervert  the  direction  of  the  gnomon  1  —  all  these,  perad¬ 
venture,  may  be  gradually  consumed  by  the  process  of  silent 
contempt,  or  suddenly  scattered  by  the  tempest  of  popular 
indignation.  As  we  see  in  masquerades  the  real  judge  and  the 
real  soldier  stopped  and  mocked  by  the  fictitious,  so  do  we  see 
in  the  carnival  of  to-day  the  real  man  of  dignity  hustled,  shoved 
aside,  and  derided,  by  those  who  are  invested  with  the  sem¬ 
blance  by  the  milliners  of  the  court.  The  populace  is  taught  to 
respect  this  livery  alone,  and  is  proud  of  being  permitted  to 
look  through  the  grating  at  such  ephemeral  frippery.  And  yet 
false  gems  and  false  metals  have  never  been  valued  above  real 
ones.  Until  our  people  alter  these  notions;  until  they  estimate 
the  wise  and  virtuous  above  the  silly  and  profligate,  the  man 
of  genius  above  the  man  of  title;  until  they  hold  the  knave  and 
cheat  of  St.  James’s  as  low  as  the  knave  and  cheat  of  St. 
Giles’s  2  —  they  are  fitter  for  the  slave-market  than  for  any 
other  station. 

Parker.  You  would  have  no  distinctions,  I  fear. 

Marvell.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  have  greater  than  exist  at 
present.  You  cannot  blot  or  burn  out  an  ancient  name;  you 
cannot  annihilate  past  services;  you  cannot  subtract  one  single 
hour  from  eternity,  nor  wither  one  leaf  on  his  brow  who  hath 
entered  into  it.  Sweep  away  from  before  me  the  soft  grubs  of 
yesterday’s  formation,  generated  by  the  sickliness  of  the  plant 
they  feed  upon;  sweep  them  away  unsparingly  —  then  will  you 
clearly  see  distinctions,  and  easily  count  the  men  who  have 
attained  them  worthily. 

Parker.  In  a  want  of  respect  to  established  power  and  prin¬ 
ciples  originated  most  of  the  calamities  we  have  latterly  under- 
gon  ? , 

r  The  index  to  a  sun-dial. 

f  St.  Tames  was  a  region  of  the  court;  St.  Giles  of  the  very  poor. 
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Marvell.  Say  rather,  in  the  averseness  of  that  power  and  the 
inadequacy  of  those  principles  to  resist  the  encroachment  of 
injustice;  say  rather,  on  their  tendency  to  distort  the  poor 
creatures  swaddled  up  in  them;  add,  moreover,  the  reluctance 
of  the  old  women  who  rock  and  dandle  them  to  change  their 
habiliments  for  fresh  and  wholesome  ones.  A  man  will  break 
the  windows  of  his  own  house,  that  he  may  not  perish  by  foul 
air  within;  now,  whether  is  he,  or  those  who  bolted  the  door 
on  him,  to  blame  for  it?  If  he  is  called  mad  or  inconsiderate,  it 
is  only  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  cause  and  insensible  of 
the  urgency.  I  declare  I  am  rejoiced  at  seeing  a  gentleman, 
whose  ancestors  have  signally  served  their  country,  treated 
with  deference  and  respect;  because  it  evinces  a  sense  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  of  gratitude  in  the  people,  and  because  it  may  incite  a 
few  others,  whose  ambition  would  take  another  course,  to  de¬ 
sire  the  same.  Different  is  my  sentence,  when  he  who  has  not 
performed  the  action  claims  more  honour  than  he  who  per¬ 
formed  it,  and  thinks  himself  the  worthier  if  twenty  are  be¬ 
tween  them  than  if  there  be  one  or  none.  Still  less  accordant  is 
it  with  my  principles,  and  less  reducible  to  my  comprehension, 
that  they  who  devised  the  ruin  of  cities  and  societies  should 
be  exhibited  as  deserving  much  higher  distinction  than  they 
who  have  corrected  the  hearts  and  enlarged  the  intellects,  and 
have  performed  it  not  only  without  the  hope  of  reward,  but 
almost  with  the  certainty  of  persecution. 

Parker.  Ever  too  hard  upon  great  men,  Mr.  Marvell! 

Marvell.  Little  men  in  lofty  places,  who  throw  long  shadows 
because  our  sun  is  setting,  —  the  man  so  little  and  the  places 
so  lofty,  that,  casting  my  pebble,  I  only  show  where  they  stand. 
They  would  be  less  contented  with  themselves  if  they  had 
obtained  their  preferment  honestly.  Luck  and  dexterity  al¬ 
ways  give  more  pleasure  than  intellect  and  knowledge;  be¬ 
cause  they  fill  up  what  they  fall  on  to  the  brim  at  once,  and 
people  run  to  them  with  acclamations  at  the  splash.  Wisdom 
is  reserved  and  noiseless,  contented  with  hard  earnings,  and 
daily  letting  go  some  early  acquisition,  to  make  room  for 
better  specimens.  But  great  is  the  exultation  of  a  worthless 
man,  when  he  receives,  for  the  chips  and  raspings  of  his 
Bridewell  logwood,  a  richer  reward  than  the  best  and  wisest 
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for  extensive  tracts  of  well-cleared  truths;  when  he  who  has 
sold  his  country  — - 

Parker.  Forbear,  forbear,  good  Mr.  Marvell! 

Marvell.  When  such  is  higher  in  estimation  than  he  who 
would  have  saved  it;  when  his  emptiness  is  heard  above  the 
voice  that  hath  shaken  Fanaticism  in  her  central  shrine,  that 
hath  bowed  down  tyrants  to  the  scaffold,  that  hath  raised  up 
nations  from  the  dust,  that  alone  hath  been  found  worthy  to 
celebrate,  as  angels  do,  creating  and  redeeming  Love,  and 
to  precede  with  its  solitary  sound  the  trumpet  that  will  call 
js  to  our  doom. 

Parker.  I  am  unwilling  to  feign  ignorance  of  the  gentleman 
you  designate;  but  really  now  you  would  make  a  very  Homer 
of  him. 

Marvell.  It  appears  to  me  that  Homer  is  to  Milton  what  a 
harp  is  to  an  organ,  though  a  harp  under  the  hand  of  Apollo. 

Parker.  I  have  always  done  him  justice;  I  have  always 
called  him  a  learned  man. 

Marvell.  Call  him  henceforward  the  most  glorious  one  that 
ever  existed  upon  earth.  If  two  —  Bacon  and  Shakespeare  • 
have  equalled  him  in  diversity  and  intensity  of  power,  did 
either  of  these  spring  away  with  such  resolution  from  the  sub- 
limest  heights  of  genius,  to  liberate  and  illuminate  with  patient 
labour  the  manacled  human  race?  And  what  is  his  recom¬ 
pense?  The  same  recompense  as  all  men  like  him  have  re¬ 
ceived,  and  will  receive  for  ages.  .  .  . 

I  am  confident  that  Milton  is  heedless  of  how  little  weight 
he  is  held  by  those  who  are  of  none;  and  that  he  never  looks 
toward  those  somewhat  more  eminent,  between  whom  and 
himself  there  have  crept  the  waters  of  oblivion.  As  the  pearl 
ripens  in  the  obscurity  of  its  shell,  so  ripens  in  the  tomb  all  the 
fame  that  is  truly  precious.  In  fame  he  will  be  happier  than 
in  friendship.  Were  it  possible  that  one  among  the  faithful  of 
the  angels  could  have  suffered  wounds  and  dissolution  in  his 
conflict  with  the  false,  I  should  scarcely  feel  greater  awe  at 
discovering  on  some  bleak  mountain  the  bones  of  this  our 
mighty  defender,  once  shining  in  celestial  panoply,  once  glow¬ 
ing  at  the  trumpet-blast  of  God,  but  not  proof  against  the 
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desperate  and  the  damned,  than  I  have  felt  at  entering  the 
humble  abode  of  Milton,  whose  spirit  already  reaches  heaven, 
yet  whose  corporeal  frame  hath  no  quiet  or  safe  resting-place 
here  below.  And  shall  not  I,  who  loved  him  early,  have  the 
lonely  and  sad  privilege  to  love  him  still?  Or  shall  fidelity  to 
power  be  a  virtue,  and  fidelity  to  tribulation  an  offence? 

Parker.  We  may  best  show  our  fidelity  by  our  discretion. 
It  becomes  my  station,  and  suits  my  principles,  to  defend  the 
English  Constitution,  both  in  Church  and  State.  .  .  . 

Marvell.  Give  me  the  poetical  mind,  the  mind  poetical  in 
all  things;  give  me  the  poetical  heart,  the  heart  of  hope  and 
confidence,  that  beats  the  more  strongly  and  resolutely  under 
the  good  thrown  down,  and  raises  up  fabric  after  fabric  on  the 
same  foundation. 

Parker.  At  your  time  of  life,  Mr.  Marvell? 

Marvell.  At  mine,  my  lord  bishop!  I  have  lived  with  Mil- 
ton.  Such  creative  and  redeeming  spirits  are  like  kindly  and 
renovating  Nature.  Volcano  comes  after  volcano;  yet  covereth 
she  with  herbage  and  foliage,  with  vine  and  olive,  and  with 
whatever  else  refreshes  and  gladdens  her,  the  Earth  that  has 
been  gasping  under  the  exhaustion  of  her  throes. 

Parker.  He  has  given  us  such  a  description  of  Eve’s  beauty 
as  appears  to  me  somewhat  too  pictorial,  too  luxuriant,  too 
suggestive,  too  —  I  know  not  what. 

Marvell.  The  sight  of  beauty,  in  her  purity  and  beatitude, 
turns  us  from  all  unrighteousness,  and  is  death  to  sin. 

Parker.  Before  we  part,  my  good  Mr.  Marvell,  let  me  assure 
you  that  we  part  in  amity,  and  that  I  bear  no  resentment  in  my 
breast  against  your  friend.  I  am  patient  of  Mr.  Milton;  I  am 
more  than  patient,  —  I  am  indulgent,  seeing  that  his  influ¬ 
ence  on  society  is  past. 

Marvell.  Past  it  is,  indeed.  What  a  deplorable  thing  is  it 
that  folly  should  so  constantly  have  power  over  wisdom,  and 
wisdom  so  intermittently  over  folly!  But  we  live  morally,  as 
we  used  to  live  politically,  under  a  representative  system;  and 
the  majority  (to  employ  a  phrase  of  people  at  elections)  carries 
the  day. 

Parker.  Let  us  piously  hope,  Mr.  Marvell,  that  God  in  his 
good  time  may  turn  Mr.  Milton  from  the  error  of  his  ways,  and 
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incline  his  heart  to  repentance,  and  that  so  he  may  finally 
be  prepared  for  death. 

Marvell.  The  wicked  can  never  be  prepared  for  it;  the  good 
always  are.  What  is  the  preparation  which  so  many  ruffled 
wrists  point  out?  —  to  gabble  over  prayer  and  praise  and  con¬ 
fession  and  contrition.  My  lord,  heaven  is  not  to  be  won  by 
short  hard  work  at  the  last,  as  some  of  us  take  a  degree  at  the 
university,  after  much  irregularity  and  negligence.  I  prefer  a 
steady  pace  from  the  outset  to  the  end;  coming  in  cool,  and 
dismounting  quietly.  Instead  of  which,  I  have  known  many 
old  playfellows  of  the  devil  spring  up  suddenly  from  their  beds, 
and  strike  at  him  treacherously;  while  he,  without  a  cuff, 
laughed  and  made  grimaces  in  the  corner  of  the  room. 

SOUTHEY  AND  LANDOR  1 

.  .  .  Southey.  We  open  the  Twelfth  Book:  we  see  land  at 
last. 

Landor.  Yes,  and  dry  land  too.  Happily  the  twelfth  is  the 
shortest.  In  a  continuation  of  six  hundred  and  twenty-five 
flat  verses,  we  are  prepared  for  our  passage  over  several  such 
deserts  of  almost  equal  extent,  and  still  more  frequent,  in 
Paradise  Regained.  But,  at  the  close  of  the  poem  now  under 
our  examination,  there  is  a  brief  union  of  the  sublime  and  the 
pathetic  for  about  twenty  lines,  beginning  with  “All  in  bright 
array.” 

We  are  comforted  by  the  thought  that  Providence  had  not 
abandoned  our  first  parents,  but  was  still  their  guide;  that,  al¬ 
though  they  had  lost  Paradise,  they  were  not  debarred  from 
Eden;  that,  although  the  angel  had  left  them  solitary  and  sor¬ 
rowing,  he  left  them  “yet  in  peace.”  The  termination  is  proper 
and  complete. 

In  Johnson’s  estimate  I  do  not  perceive  the  unfairness  of 
which  many  have  complained.  .  .  . 

SotUhey.  You  will  not  countenance  the  critic,  nor  Dryden 
whom  he  quotes,  in  saying  that  Milton  “saw  Nature  through 
the  spectacles  of  books.” 

1  The  two  friends  are  represented,  during  a  visit  of  Southey’s  to  Landor’s  home  at 
Clifton  (about  1837),  as  discussing  together  the  poems  of  Milton,  page  by  page.  They 
are  now  at  the  last  book  of  Paradise  Lost. 
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Landor.  Unhappily,  both  he  and  Dryden  saw  Nature  from 
between  the  houses  of  Fleet  Street.  If  ever  there  was  a  poet 
who  knew  her  well,  and  described  her  in  all  her  loveliness,  it  was 
Milton.  In  the  Paradise  Lost  how  profuse  in  his  descriptions, 
as  became  the  time  and  place!  In  the  Allegro  and  Penseroso 
how  exquisite  and  select! 

Johnson  asks,  “What  Englishman  can  take  delight  in  tran¬ 
scribing  passages  which,  if  they  lessen  the  reputation  of  Mil- 
ton,  diminish  in  some  degree  the  honour  of  our  country!”  I 
hope  the  honour  of  our  country  will  always  rest  on  truth  and 
justice.  It  is  not  by  concealing  what  is  wrong  that  anything 
right  can  be  accomplished.  There  is  no  pleasure  in  transcrib¬ 
ing  such  passages;  but  there  is  great  utility.  Inferior  writers 
exercise  no  interest,  attract  no  notice,  and  serve  no  purpose. 
Johnson  has  himself  done  great  good  by  exposing  great  faults 
in  great  authors.  His  criticism  on  Milton’s  highest  work  is  the 
most  valuable  of  all  his  writings.  He  seldom  is  erroneous  in  his 
censures;  but  he  never  is  sufficiently  excited  to  admiration  of 
what  is  purest  and  highest  in  poetry.  He  has  this  in  common 
with  common  minds  (from  which,  however,  his  own  is  other¬ 
wise  far  remote),  to  be  pleased  with  what  is  nearly  on  a  level 
with  him,  and  to  drink  as  contentedly  a  heady  beverage,  with 
its  discoloured  froth,  as  what  is  of  the  best  vintage.  He  is  mor¬ 
bid,  not  only  in  his  weakness,  but  in  his  strength.  There  is 
much  to  pardon,  much  to  pity,  much  to  respect,  and  no  little 
to  admire,  in  him. 

After  I  have  been  reading  the  Paradise  Lost,  I  can  take  up 
no  other  poet  with  satisfaction.  I  seem  to  have  left  the  music 
of  Handel  for  the  music  of  the  streets,  or  at  best  for  drums  and 
fifes.  Although  in  Shakspeare  there  are  occasional  bursts  of 
harmony  no  less  sublime,  yet  if  there  were  many  such  in  con¬ 
tinuation,  it  would  be  hurtful,  not  only  in  comedy,  but  also 
in  tragedy.  The  greater  part  should  be  equable  and  conversa¬ 
tional.  For  if  the  excitement  were  the  same  at  the  beginning, 
the  middle,  and  the  end;  if  consequently  (as  must  be  the  case) 
the  language  and  versification  were  equally  elevated  through¬ 
out,  —  any  long  poem  would  be  a  bad  one,  and,  worst  of  all,  a 
drama.  In  our  English  heroic  verse,  such  as  Milton  has  com¬ 
posed  it,  there  is  a  much  greater  variety  of  feet,  of  movement, 
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of  musical  notes  and  bars,  than  in  the  Greek  heroic;  and  the 
final  sounds  are  incomparably  more  diversified.  My  predilec¬ 
tion  in  youth  was  on  the  side  of  Homer;  for  I  had  read  the 
Iliad  twice,  and  the  Odyssea  once,  before  the  Paradise  Lost. 
Averse  as  I  am  to  everything  relating  to  theology,  and  espe- 
dally  to  the  view  of  it  thrown  open  by  this  poem,  I  recur  to  it 
incessantly  as  the  noblest  specimen  in  the  world  of  eloquence, 
harmony,  and  genius. 

Southey.  Learned  and  sensible  men  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Paradise  Lost  should  have  ended  with  the  words,  “  Providence 
their  guide.”  It  might  very  well  have  ended  there;  but  we  are 
unwilling  to  lose  sight  all  at  once  of  our  first  parents.  Only  one 
more  glimpse  is  allowed  us:  we  are  thankful  for  it.  We  have 
seen  the  natural  tears  they  dropped;  we  have  seen  that  they 
wiped  them  soon.  And  why  was  it?  Not  because  the  world 
was  all  before  them;  but  because  there  still  remained  for  them, 
under  the  guidance  of  Providence,  not  indeed  the  delights  of 
Paradise,  now  lost  for  ever,  but  the  genial  clime  and  calm 
repose  of  Eden. 

Landor.  It  has  been  the  practice  in  late  years  to  supplant 
one  dynasty  by  another,  political  and  poetical.  Within  our 
own  memory,  no  man  had  ever  existed  who  preferred  Lucretius 
on  the  whole  to  Virgil,  or  Dante  to  Homer.  But  the  great 
Florentine,  in  these  days,  is  extolled  high  above  the  Grecian 
and  Milton.  Few,  I  believe,  have  studied  him  more  attentively 
or  with  more  delight  than  I  have;  but,  beside  the  prodigious 
disproportion  of  the  bad  to  the  good,  there  are  fundamental 
defects  which  there  are  not  in  either  of  the  other  two.  In  the 
Divina  Commedia  the  characters  are  without  any  bond  of 
union,  any  field  of  action,  any  definite  aim.  There  is  no  cen¬ 
tral  light  above  the  Bolge;  1  and  we  are  chilled  in  Paradise 
even  at  the  sight  of  Beatrice. 

Southey.  Some  poetical  Perillus  2  must  surely  have  invented 
the  terza  rima.  I  feel  in  reading  it  as  a  schoolboy  feels  when  he 
is  beaten  over  the  head  with  a  bolster. 

Landor.  We  shall  hardly  be  in  time  for  dinner.  What  should 


*  The  Male  Bolge,  or  ten  “evil  pouches”  or  cavities  of  the  eighth  circle  of  the  Inferno. 
5  Perillus  was  reputed  to  have  designed  the  brazen  bull  with  which  the  ancient  tyrant 
Phalaris  tortured  his  victims.  , 
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we  have  been  if  we  had  repeated  with  just  eulogies  all  the  noble 
things  in  the  poem  we  have  been  reading? 

Southey.  They  would  never  have  weaned  you  from  the 
Mighty  Mother  who  placed  her  turreted  crown  on  the  head  of 
Shakespeare. 

Landor.  A  rib  of  Shakespeare  would  have  made  a  Milton: 
the  same  portion  of  Milton,  all  poets  born  ever  since.  .  .  . 

Southey.  Shakespeare,  whom  you  not  only  prefer  to  every 
other  poet,  but  think  he  contains  more  poetry  and  more  wis¬ 
dom  than  all  the  rest  united,  is  surely  less  grand  in  his  designs 
than  several. 

Landor.  To  the  eye.  But  Othello  was  loftier  than  the  citadel 
of  Troy;  and  what  a  Paradise  fell  before  him!  Let  us  descend; 
for  from  Othello  we  must  descend,  whatever  road  we  take;  let 
us  look  at  Julius  Coesar.  No  man  ever  overcame  such  difficul¬ 
ties,  or  produced  by  his  life  and  death  such  a  change  in  the 
world  we  inhabit.  But  that  also  is  a  grand  design  which  dis¬ 
plays  the  interior  workings  of  the  world  within  us,  and  where 
we  see  the  imperishable  and  unalterable  passions  depicted  al 
fresco  on  a  lofty  dome.  Our  other  dramatists  painted  only  on 
the  shambles,  and  represented  what  they  found  there,  — 
blood  and  garbage.  We  leave  them  a  few  paces  behind  us,  and 
step  over  the  gutter  into  the  green-market.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  men  rising  up  among  us,  endowed  with  exquisiteness  of 
taste  and  intensity  of  thought.  At  no  time  have  there  been  so 
many  who  write  well  in  so  many  ways.  .  .  . 

Southey.  Passing  Milton’s  oversights,  we  next  notice  his 
systematic  defects.1  Fondness  for  Euripides  made  him  too  di¬ 
dactic  when  action  was  required.  Perhaps  the  French  drama 
kept  him  in  countenance,  although  he  seems  to  have  paid  little 
attention  to  it,  comparatively. 

Landor.  The  French  drama  contains  some  of  the  finest  di¬ 
dactic  poetry  in  the  world,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  both  to 
direct  the  reason  and  to  control  the  passions.  It  is  a  well- 
lighted  saloon  of  graceful  eloquence,  where  the  sword-knot  is 
appended  by  the  hand  of  Beauty,  and  where  the  snuff-box  is 

1  The  subject  is  now  the  Samson  Agonistcs. 
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composed  of  such  brilliants  as,  after  a  peace  or  treaty,  kings 
bestow  on  diplomatists.  Whenever  I  read  a  French  Alexan¬ 
drine,  I  fancy  I  receive  a  box  on  the  ear  in  the  middle  of  it,  and 
another  at  the  end,  sufficient,  if  not  to  pain,  to  weary  me  in¬ 
tolerably,  and  to  make  the  book  drop  out  of  my  hand.  Moliere 
and  La  Fontaine  can  alone  by  their  homeopathy  revive  me. 
Such  as  the  power  of  united  wit  and  wisdom  in  ages  the  most 
desperate!  These  men,  with  Montaigne  and  Charron,  will  sur¬ 
vive  existing  customs,  and  probably  existing  creeds.  .  .  . 

Southey.  You  were  remarking  that  our  poet  paid  little  at¬ 
tention  to  the  French  drama.  Indeed,  in  his  preface  he  takes 
no  notice  of  it  whatsoever,  —  not  even  as  regards  the  plot,  in 
which  consists  its  chief  excellence,  or  perhaps  I  should  say 
rather  its  superiority.  He  holds  the  opinion  that  “a  plot, 
whether  intricate  or  explicit,  is  nothing  but  such  economy  or 
disposition  of  the  fable  as  may  stand  best  with  verisimilitude 
and  decorum.”  Surely  the  French  tragedians  have  observed 
this  doctrine  attentively. 

Landor.  It  has  rarely  happened  that  dramatic  events  have 
followed  one  another  in  their  natural  order.  The  most  re¬ 
markable  instance  of  it  is  in  the  King  CEdipus  of  Sophocles. 
But  Racine  is  in  general  the  most  skilful  of  the  tragedians,  with 
little  energy  and  less  invention.  I  wish  Milton  had  abstained 
from  calling  “  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  the  three 
tragic  poets  unequaled  yet  by  any,”  because  it  may  leave  a 
suspicion  that  he  fancied  he,  essentially  undramatic,  could 
equal  them,  and  had  now  done  it;  and  because  it  exhibits 
him  as  a  detractor  from  Shakespeare.  I  am  as  sorry  to  find 
him  in  this  condition  as  I  should  have  been  to  find  him  in  a 
fit  of  the  gout,  or  treading  on  a  nail  with  naked  foot  in  his 
blindness. 

Southey.  Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  exculpate  him, 
for  you  must  have  remarked  where,  a  few  sentences  above,  are 
these  expressions:  “This  is  mentioned  to  vindicate  from  the 
small  esteem ,  or  rather  infamy,  which  in  the  account  of  many  it 
undergoes  at  this  day,  with  other  common  interludes;  happen¬ 
ing  through  the  poet’s  error  of  intermixing  comic  stuff  vnth 
tragic  sadness  and  gravity ,  or  intermixing  trivial  and  vulgar 
persons,  which,  by  all  judicious,  hath  been  counted  absurd. 
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and  brought  in  without  discretion,  corruptly  to  gratify  the 
people.” 

Landor.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  people  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  or  indeed  the  queen  herself,  would  have  been 
contented  with  a  drama  without  a  smack  of  the  indecent  or 
the  ludicrous.  They  had  alike  been  accustomed  to  scenes  of 
ribaldry  and  of  bloodshed;  and  the  palace  opened  on  one  wing 
to  the  brothel,  on  the  other  to  the  shambles.  The  clowns  of 
Shakespeare  are  still  admired  by  not  the  vulgar  only. 

Southey.  The  more  the  pity.  Let  them  appear  in  their  proper 
places.  But  a  picture  by  Morland  or  Frank  Hals  ought  never 
to  break  a  series  of  frescoes  by  the  hand  of  Raphael,  or  of  sena¬ 
torial  portraits  animated  by  the  sun  of  Titian.  There  is  much 
to  be  regretted  in,  and  (since  we  are  alone  I  will  say  it)  a 
little  which  might  without  loss  or  injury  be  rejected  from,  the 
treasury  of  Shakespeare. 

Landor.  It  is  difficult  to  sweep  away  anything  and  not  to 
sweep  away  gold-dust  with  it ;  but  viler  dust  lies  thick  in  some 
places.  The  grave  Milton,  too,  has  cobwebs  hanging  on  his 
workshop,  which  a  high  broom,  in  a  steady  hand,  may  reach 
without  doing  mischief.  But  let  children  and  short  men,  and 
unwary  ones,  stand  out  of  the  way.  .  .  . 
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[The  imaginary  letters  of  this  collection,  like  the  Conversations,  are 
frequently  unfaithful  to  actual  history,  but  seek  to  represent  the  spirit  of 
the  great  age  of  Pericles.  They  are  supposed  to  pass  between  him,  As- 
pasia,  and  their  friends,  during  the  period  about  440-429  b.c.  The  let¬ 
ters  here  included  represent  only  the  closing  days  of  Pericles  life,  his 
final  letter  is  Landor’s  masterpiece,  and  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of 
modern  prose.] 

CLXXXV.  ASPASIA  TO  CLEONE 

I  have  been  exhorting  Pericles  to  leave  Attica  for  a  while, 
and  to  enjoy  with  me  the  pleasures  of  retirement  in  the  little 
isle  of  Tenos.  He  listened  to  my  entreaty  with  his  usual  at¬ 
tention  and  interest,  and  soon  began  to  expatiate  on  the  charms, 
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on  the  benefits,  on  the  necessity,  of  retirement.  Without  a 
question  I  fancied  I  had  persuaded  him  to  compliance,  when, 
with  an  air  of  sadness  so  attempered  with  sweetness  as  it  never 
was  in  any  other  man,  he  said  to  me:  “Aspasia!  you  can  create 
in  me  as  many  wishes  as  spring  up  in  the  bosom  of  a  child;  and 
it  is  partly  by  planting  the  slips  of  your  own  in  mine,  and 
partly  by  the  warmth  of  your  eloquence.  What  then  must  be 
my  sense  of  duty  to  my  country,  if,  after  all  these  representa¬ 
tions,  and  after  all  my  fatigues  and  injuries,  my  determination 
is  fixed  to  remain  some  time  longer  in  the  city.  Hereafter  we 
may  visit  Tenos;  hereafter  I  may  drink  of  the  limpid  brook, 
before  the  house,  whose  cold  water  has  reddened  this  hand 
when  you  were  little.  We  will  build  our  navies  on  it;  we  will 
follow  them  along  the  bank,  and  applaud  them  as  they  clash. 
Even  I  foresee  a  perfidy  in  Aspasia;  she  will  pretend  to  run  as 
fast  as  she  can,  and  yet  let  Pericles  outrun  her.  No,  no;  that 
kiss  shall  not  obviate  such  duplicity.  Have  I  no  reason  for  the 
suspicion,  when  you  have  often  let  me  get  the  better  of  you  in 
argument?  Another  and  easier  life  may  await  us  there,  when 
this  political  one  is  uncoiled  from  us.  But  our  child  must  asso¬ 
ciate  with  the  children  of  the  Athenians;  he  must  love  his 
father’s  friends;  he  must  overcome  and  pardon  his  father’s 
adversaries.  We  ought  never  to  buy  happiness  with  our  chil¬ 
dren’s  fortunes;  but  happiness  is  not  the  commodity;  it  is 
desertion,  it  is  evasion,  it  is  sloth.  However,  there  is  at  last  a 
time  when  we  may  hang  up  our  armour,  and  claim  the  stipend 
of  retirement  and  repose.  Meanwhile  let  us  fix  our  eyes  on 
Tenos.” 

Whether,  O  Cleone,  we  regard  the  moral  or  the  material 
world,  there  is  a  silent  serenity  in  the  highest  elevation. 
Pericles  appears  the  greater  when  seen  on  his  solitary  eminence 
against  the  sky.  Power  has  rendered  him  only  more  gracious 
and  compliant,  more  calm  and  taciturn. 

CLXXXVII.  ASPASIA  TO  CLEONE 

A  pestilence  has  broken  out  in  the  city,  so  virulent  in  its 
character,  so  rapid  in  its  progress,  so  intractable  to  medicine, 
that  Pericles,  in  despite  of  my  remonstrances  and  prayers,  in¬ 
sisted  on  my  departure.  '  He  told  me  that,  if  I  delayed  it  a 
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single  day,  his  influence  might  be  insufficient  to  obtain  me  a 
reception  in  any  town  or  any  hamlet  throughout  the  whole  of 
Greece.  He  has  promised  to  write  to  me  daily,  but  he  declared 
he  could  not  assure  me  that  his  letters  would  come  regularly, 
although  he  purposes  to  send  them  secretly  by  the  shepherds, 
fumigated  and  dipped  in  oil  before  they  depart  from  Athens. 
He  has  several  farms  in  Thessaly,  under  Mount  Ossa,  near 
Sicurion.  Here  I  am,  a  few  stadions  from  the  walls.  Never 
did  I  breathe  so  pure  an  air,  so  refreshing  in  the  midst  of  sum¬ 
mer.  And  the  lips  of  my  little  Pericles  are  ruddier  and  softer 
and  sweeter  than  before.  Nothing  is  wanting,  but  that  he  were 
less  like  me  and  more  like  his  father.  He  would  have  all  my 
thoughts  to  himself,  were  Pericles  not  absent. 

CXCII.  ASPASIA  TO  PERICLES 

Now  the  fever  is  raging,  and  we  are  separated,  my  comfort 
and  delight  is  in  our  little  Pericles.  The  letters  you  send  me 
come  less  frequently,  but  I  know  you  write  whenever  your 
duties  will  allow  you,  and  whenever  men  are  found  courageous 
enough  to  take  charge  of  them.  Although  you  preserved  with 
little  care  the  speeches  you  delivered  formerly,  yet  you  promised 
me  a  copy  of  the  latter,  and  as  many  of  the  earlier  as  you  could 
collect  among  your  friends.  Let  me  have  them  as  soon  as 
possible.  Whatever  bears  the  traces  of  your  hand  is  precious 
to  me:  how  greatly  more  precious  what  is  impressed  with  your 
genius,  what  you  have  meditated  and  spoken!  I  shall  see 
your  calm  thoughtful  face  while  I  am  reading,  and  will  be 
cautious  not  to  read  aloud  lest  I  lose  the  illusion  of  your 
voice. 


CXCIV.  ASPASIA  TO  PERICLES 

Gratitude  to  the  immortal  gods  overpowers  every  other  im¬ 
pulse  of  my  breast.  You  are  safe.  .  , 

Pericles!  O  my  Pericles!  come  into  this  purer  air!  live  life 
over  again  in  the  smiles  of  your  child,  in  the  devotion  of  your 
Aspasia!  Why  did  you  fear  for  me  the  plague  within  the  city, 
the  Spartans  round  it?  why  did  you  exact  the  vow  at  parting, 
that  nothing  but  your  command  should  recall  me  again  to 
Athens?  Why  did  I  ever  make  it?  Cruel!  to  refuse  me  the  full 
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enjoyment  of  your  recovered  health!  crueller  to  keep  me  in 
ignorance  of  its  decline!  The  happiest  of  pillows  is  not  that 
which  Love  first  presses;  it  is  that  which  Death  has  frowned 
on  and  passed  over. 

CCXXXV.  PERICLES  TO  ASPASL4 

It  is  right  and  orderly  that  he  who  has  partaken  so  largely  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  Athenians  should  close  the  procession  of 
their  calamities.  The  fever  that  has  depopulated  our  city  re¬ 
turned  upon  me  last  night,  and  Hippocrates  and  Acron  tell 
me  that  my  end  is  near. 

When  we  agreed,  O  Aspasia!  in  the  beginning  of  our  loves,  to 
communicate  our  thoughts  by  writing,  even  while  we  were 
both  in  Athens,  and  when  we  had  many  reasons  for  it,  we 
little  foresaw  the  more  powerful  one  that  has  rendered  it  neces¬ 
sary  of  late.  We  never  can  meet  again:  the  laws  forbid  it,  and 
love  itself  enforces  them.  Let  wisdom  be  heard  by  you  as 
imperturbably,  and  affection  as  authoritatively,  as  ever;  and 
remember  that  the  sorrow  of  Pericles  can  arise  but  from  the 
bosom  of  Aspasia.  There  is  only  one  word  of  tenderness  we 
could  say,  which  we  have  not  said  oftentimes  before;  and  there 
is  no  consolation  in  it.  The  happy  never  say,  and  never  hear 
said,  farewell. 

Reviewing  the  course  of  my  life,  it  appears  to  me  at  one 
moment  as  if  we  met  but  yesterday;  at  another  as  if  centuries 
had  passed  within  it;  for  within  it  have  existed  the  greater  part 
of  those  who,  since  the  origin  of  the  world,  have  been  the  lumin¬ 
aries  of  the  human  race.  Damon  called  me  from  my  music  to 
look  at  Aristides  on  his  way  to  exile ;  and  my  father  pressed  the 
wrist  by  which  he  was  leading  me  along,  and  whispered  in  my 
ear:  “Walk  quickly  by;  glance  cautiously;  it  is  there  Miltiades 
is  in  prison.”  In  my  boyhood  Pindar  took  me  up  in  his  arms, 
when  he  brought  to  our  house  the  dirge  he  had  composed  for 
the  funeral  of  my  grandfather;  in  my  adolescence  I  offered  the 
rites  of  hospitality  to  Empedocles;  not  long  afterward  I  em¬ 
braced  the  neck  of  .Eschylus,  about  to  abandon  his  country. 
With  Sophocles  I  have  argued  on  eloquence;  with  Euripides  on 
polity  and  ethics;  I  have  discoursed,  as  became  an  inquirer, 
with  Protagoras  and  Democritus,  with  Anaxagoras  and  Meton. 
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From  Herodotus  I  have  listened  to  the  most  instructive  history, 
conveyed  in  a  language  the  most  copious  and  the  most  har¬ 
monious,  —  a  man  worthy  to  carry  away  the  collected  suffrages 
of  universal  Greece,  a  man  worthy  to  throw  open  the  temples 
of  Egypt  and  to  celebrate  the  exploits  of  Cyrus.  And  from 
Thucydides,  who  alone  can  succeed  to  him,  how  recently  did 
my  Aspasia  hear  with  me  the  energetic  praises  of  his  just 
supremacy ! 

As  if  the  festival  of  life  were  incomplete,  and  wanted  one 
great  ornament  to  crown  it,  Phidias  placed  before  us,  in  ivory 
and  gold,  the  tutelary  deity  of  this  land,  and  the  Zeus  of  Homer 
and  Olympus. 

To  have  lived  with  such  men,  to  have  enjoyed  their  famili¬ 
arity  and  esteem,  overpays  all  labors  and  anxieties.  I  were 
unworthy  of  the  friendships  I  have  commemorated,  were  I 
forgetful  of  the  latest.  Sacred  it  ought  to  be,  formed  as  it  was 
under  the  portico  of  Death,  —  my  friendship  with  the  most 
sagacious,  the  most  scientific,  the  most  beneficent  of  philoso¬ 
phers,  Acron  and  Hippocrates.  If  mortal  could  war  against 
Pestilence  and  Destiny,  they  had  been  victorious.  I  leave 
them  in  the  field:  unfortunate  he  who  finds  them  among  the 
fallen! 

And  now,  at  the  close  of  my  day,  when  every  light  is  dim 
and  every  guest  departed,  let  me  own  that  these  wane  before 
me,  remembering,  as  I  do  in  the  pride  and  fulness  of  my  heart, 
that  Athens  confided  her  glory,  and  Aspasia  her  happiness, 
to  me. 

Have  I  been  a  faithful  guardian?  do  I  resign  them  to  the 
custody  of  the  gods  undiminished  and  unimpaired?  Welcome 
then,  welcome,  my  last  hour!  After  enjoying  for  so  great  a 
number  of  years,  in  my  public  and  my  private  life,  what  I 
believe  has  never  been  the  lot  of  any  other,  I  now  extend  my 
hand  to  the  urn,  and  take  without  reluctance  or  hesitation 
what  is  the  lot  of  all. 
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THE  DREAMS  OF  BOCCACCIO  AND  PETRARCH 

1837 

[The  title  is  not  Landor’s;  the  selection  is  from  the  concluding  dialogue 
of  The  Pentameron  or  Book  of  Five  Days.  The  sub-title  of  this  work  is 
“  Interviews  of  Messei  Giovanni  Boccaccio  and  Messer  Francesco  Pe- 
trarca,  when  said  Messer  Giovanni  lay  infirm  at  his  villetta  hard  by  Cer- 
taldo;  after  which  they  saw  not  each  other  on  our  side  of  Paradise.”  The 
date  of  the  conversations  may  be  assumed  to  be  1373,  the  year  preceding 
Petrarch’s  death;  the  record  of  them  professes  to  have  been  found  in  an 
old  Italian  manuscript.  Boccaccio’s  “Fiammetta”  was  Maria,  daughter 
of  King  Robert  of  Anjou,  who  had  been  the  poet’s  mistress  during  his 
earlier  life  at  Naples.] 

.  .  .  Boccaccio.  In  vain  had  I  determined  not  only  to  mend  in 
future,  but  to  correct  the  past;  in  vain  had  I  prayed  most 
fervently  for  grace  to  accomplish  it,  with  a  final  aspiration  to 
Fiammetta  that  she  would  unite  with  your  beloved  Laura, 
ard  that,  gentle  and  beatified  spirits  as  they  are,  they  would 
breathe  together  their  purer  prayers  on  mine.  See  what  fol¬ 
lows. 

Petrarca.  Sigh  not  at  it.  Before  we  can  see  all  that  follows 
from  their  intercession,  we  must  join  them  again.  But  let  me 
hear  anything  in  which  they  are  concerned. 

Boccaccio.  I  prayed;  and  my  breast,  after  some  few  tears, 
grew  calmer.  Yet  sleep  did  not  ensue  until  the  break  of  morn¬ 
ing,  when  the  dropping  of  soft  rain  on  the  leaves  of  the  fig- 
tree  at  the  window,  and  the  chirping  of  a  little  bird  to  tell 
another  there  was  shelter  under  them,  brought  me  repose  and 
slumber.  Scarcely  had  I  closed  my  eyes,  if  indeed  time  can  be 
reckoned  any  more  in  sleep  than  in  heaven,  when  my  Fiam¬ 
metta  seemed  to  have  led  me  into  the  meadow.  You  will  see 
it  below  you;  turn  away  that  branch  —  gently!  gently!  do  not 
break  it,  for  the  little  bird  sat  there.  .  .  . 

“Thy  prayers  have  been  heard,  O  Giovanni,”  said  she. 

I  sprang  to  embrace  her. 

“Do  not  spill  the  water!  Ah!  you  have  spilt  a  part  of  it.” 

I  then  observed  in  her  hand  a  crystal  vase.  A  few  drops  were 
sparkling  on  the  sides  and  running  down  the  rim;  a  few  were 
trickling  from  the  base  and  from  the  hand  that  held  it. 
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“I  must  go  down  to  the  brook,”  said  she,  “and  fill  it  again 
as  it  was  filled  before.” 

What  a  moment  of  agony  was  this  to  me !  Could  I  be  certain 
how  long  might  be  her  absence?  She  went;  I  was  following;  she 
made  a  sign  for  me  to  turn  back.  I  disobeyed  her  only  an  in¬ 
stant;  yet  my  sense  of  disobedience,  increasing  my  feebleness 
and  confusion,  made  me  lose  sight  of  her.  In  the  next  moment 
she  was  again  at  my  side  with  the  cup  quite  full.  I  stood  mo¬ 
tionless:  I  feared  my  breath  might  shake  the  water  over.  I 
looked  her  in  the  face  for  her  commands,  and  to  see  it,  —  to 
see  it  so  calm,  so  beneficent,  so  beautiful.  I  was  forgetting  what 
I  had  prayed  for,  when  she  lowered  her  head,  tasted  of  the 
cup,  and  gave  it  me.  I  drank,  and  suddenly  sprang  forth  be¬ 
fore  me  many  groves  and  palaces  and  gardens,  and  their 
statues  and  their  avenues,  and  their  labyrinths  of  alaternus 
and  bay,  and  alcoves  of  citron,  and  watchful  loop-holes  in  the 
retirements  of  impenetrable  pomegranate.  Farther  off,  just 
below  where  the  fountain  slipped  away  from  its  marble  hall  and 
guardian  gods,  arose  from  their  beds  of  moss  and  drosera  and 
darkest  grass  the  sisterhood  of  oleanders,  fond  of  tantalizing 
with  their  bosomed  flowers  and  their  moist  and  pouting  blos¬ 
soms  the  little  shy  rivulet,  and  of  covering  its  face  with  all  the 
colours  of  the  dawn. 

My  dream  expanded  and  moved  forward.  I  trod  again  the 
dust  of  Posilipo,  soft  as  the  feathers  in  the  wings  of  Sleep. 
I  emerged  on  Baia;  I  crossed  her  innumerable  arches;  I  loit¬ 
ered  in  the  breezy  sunshine  of  her  mole;  I  trusted  the  faithful 
seclusion  of  her  caverns,  the  keepers  of  so  many  secrets;  and 
I  reposed  on  the  buoyancy  of  her  tepid  sea.  Then  Naples, 
and  her  theatres  and  her  churches,  her  grottoes  and  dells 
and  forts  and  promontories,  rushed  forward  in  confusion, 
now  among  soft  whispers,  now  among  sweetest  sounds,  and 
subsided,  and  sank,  and  disappeared.  Yet  a  memory  seemed  to 
come  fresh  from  every  one;  each  had  time  enough  for  its  tale, 
for  its  pleasure,  for  its  reflection,  for  its  pang.  As  I  mounted 
with  silent  steps  the  narrow  staircase  of  the  old  palace,  how 
distinctly  did  I  feel  against  the  palm  of  my  hand  the  coldness 
of  that  smooth  stone-work,  and  the  greater  of  the  cramps  of 
iron  in  it! 
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“Ah,  me!  is  this  forgetting?”  cried  I  anxiously  to  Fiam- 
metta. 

“We  must  recall  these  scenes  before  us,”  she  replied;  “such 
is  the  punishment  of  them.  Let  us  hope  and  believe  that  the 
apparition  and  the  compunction  which  must  follow  it  will  be 
accepted  as  the  full  penalty,  and  that  both  will  pass  away 
almost  together.” 

I  feared  to  lose  anything  attendant  on  her  presence;  I  feared 
to  approach  her  forehead  with  my  lips;  I  feared  to  touch  the 
lily  on  its  long  wavy  leaf  in  her  hair,  which  filled  my  whole 
heart  with  fragrance.  Venerating,  adoring,  I  bowed  my  head 
at  last  to  kiss  her  snow-white  robe,  and  trembled  at  my  pre¬ 
sumption.  And  yet  the  effulgence  of  her  countenance  vivified 
while  it  chastened  me.  I  loved  her  —  I  must  not  say  more  than 
ever  —  better  than  ever;  it  was  Fiammetta  who  had  inhabited 
the  skies.  As  my  hand  opened  toward  her,  — 

“Beware!”  said  she,  faintly  smiling;  “beware,  Giovanni! 
Take  only  the  crystal;  take  it  and  drink  again.” 

“Must  all  be  then  forgotten?”  said  I,  sorrowfully. 

“Remember  your  prayer  and  mine,  Giovanni.  Shall  both 
have  been  granted  —  Oh!  how  much  worse  than  in  vain!” 

I  drank  instantly;  I  drank  largely.  How  cool  my  bosom 
grew!  —  how  could  it  grow  so  cool  before  her!  But  it  was  not 
to  remain  in  its  quiescency;  its  trials  were  not  yet  over.  I  will 
not,  Francesco!  no,  I  may  not  commemorate  the  incidents  she 
related  to  me,  nor  which  of  us  said,  “I  blush  for  having  loved 
first”]  nor  which  of  us  replied,  “Say  least,  say  least,  and  blush 
again!” 

The  charm  of  the  words  (for  I  felt  not  the  encumbrance  of 
the  body  nor  the  acuteness  of  the  spirit)  seemed  to  possess  me 
wholly.  Although  the  water  gave  me  strength  and  comfort, 
and  somewhat  of  celestial  pleasure,  many  tears  fell  around  the 
border  of  the  vase  as  she  held  it  up  before  me,  exhorting  me  to 
take  courage,  and  inviting  me  with  more  than  exhortation  to 
accomplish  my  deliverance.  She  came  nearer,  more  tenderly, 
more  earnestly;  she  held  the  dewy  globe  with  both  hands, 
leaning  forward,  and  sighed  and  shook  her  head,  drooping  at 
my  pusillanimity.  It  was  only  when  a  ringlet  had  touched  the 
rim,  and  perhaps  the  water  (for  a  sunbeam  on  the  surface  could 
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never  have  given  it  such  a  golden  hue),  that  I  took  courage, 
clasped  it,  and  exhausted  it.  Sweet  as  was  the  water,  sweet  as 
was  the  serenity  it  gave  me,  —  alas!  that  also  which  it  moved 
away  from  me  was  sweet! 

“This  time  you  can  trust  me  alone,”  said  she,  and  parted  my 
hair,  and  kissed  my  brow.  Again  she  went  toward  the  brook; 
again  my  agitation,  my  weakness,  my  doubt,  came  over  me; 
nor  could  I  see  her  while  she  raised  the  water,  nor  knew  I 
whence  she  drew  it.  When  she  returned,  she  was  close  to  me  at 
once.  She  smiled:  her  smile  pierced  me  to  the  bones;  it  seemed 
an  angel’s.  She  sprinkled  the  pure  water  on  me;  she  looked 
most  fondly;  she  took  my  hand;  she  suffered  me  to  press  hers 
to  my  bosom;  but,  whether  by  design  I  cannot  tell,  she  let  fall 
a  few  drops  of  the  chilly  element  between. 

“And  now,  O  my  beloved!”  said  she,  “we  have  consigned 
to  the  bosom  of  God  our  earthly  joys  and  sorrows.  The  joys 
cannot  return,  —  let  not  the  sorrows.  These  alone  would  trou¬ 
ble  my  repose  among  the  blessed.” 

“Trouble  thy  repose,  Fiammetta!  Give  me  the  chalice!” 
cried  I;  “not  a  drop  will  I  leave  in  it,  —  not  a  drop.” 

“Take  it!”  said  that  soft  voice.  “O  now,  most  dear  Gio¬ 
vanni,  I  know  thou  hast  strength  enough;  and  there  is  but 
little,  —  at  the  bottom  lies  our  first  kiss.” 

“Mine,  didst  thou  say,  beloved  one?  And  is  that  left  thee 
still?” 

“Mine,”  said  she,  pensively;  and  as  she  abased  her  head, 
the  broad  leaf  of  the  lily  hid  her  brow  and  her  eyes;  the  light 
of  heaven  shone  through  the  flower. 

“O  Fiammetta!  Fiammetta!”  cried  I  in  agony,  “God 
is  the  God  of  mercy!  God  is  the  God  of  love!  Can  I,  can  I 
ever?” 

I  struck  the  chalice  against  my  head,  unmindful  that  I  held  it; 
the  water  covered  my  face  and  my  feet.  I  started  up,  not  yet 
awake,  and  I  heard  the  name  of  Fiammetta  in  the  curtains. 

Petrarca.  Love,  O  Giovanni,  and  life  itself,  are  but  dreams 
at  best.  I  do  think 

Never  so  gloriously  was  Sleep  attended 
As  with  the  pageant  of  that  heavenly  maid. 
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But  to  dwell  on  such  subjects  is  sinful.  The  recollection  of 
them,  with  all  their  vanities,  brings  tears  into  my  eyes. 

Boccaccio.  And  into  mine  too,  —  they  were  so  very  charm¬ 
ing.  .  .  . 

Petrarca.  I  have  had  as  many  dreams  as  most  men.  We  are 
all  made  up  of  them,  as  the  webs  of  the  spider  are  particles  of 
her  own  vitality.  But  how  infinitely  less  do  we  profit  by  them! 
I  will  relate  to  you,  before  we  separate,  one  among  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  mine,  as  coming  the  nearest  to  the  poetry  of  yours,  and 
as  having  been  not  totally  useless  to  me.  Often  have  I  re¬ 
flected  on  it,  —  sometimes  with  pensiveness,  with  sadness 
never. 

Boccaccio.  Then,  Francesco,  if  you  had  with  you  as  copious 
a  choice  of  dreams  as  clustered  on  the  elm-trees  where  the 
Sibyl  led  Tineas,  this,  in  preference  to  the  whole  swarm  of 
them,  is  the  queen  dream  for  me. 

Petrarca.  When  I  was  younger  I  was  fond  of  wandering  in 
solitary  places,  and  never  was  afraid  of  slumbering  in  woods 
and  grottoes.  .  .  .  Allegory,  which  you  named  with  sonnets 
and  canzonets,  had  few  attractions  for  me,  believing  it  to  be 
the  delight  in  general  of  idle,  frivolous,  inexcursive  minds,  in 
whose  mansions  there  is  neither  hall  nor  portal  to  receive  the 
loftier  of  the  passions.  A  stranger  to  the  affections,  she  holds 
a  low  station  among  the  handmaidens  of  Poetry,  being  fit  for 
little  but  an  apparition  in  a  mask.  I  had  reflected  for  some 
time  on  this  subject,  when,  wearied  with  the  length  of  my 
walk  over  the  mountains,  and  finding  a  soft  old  molehill  cov¬ 
ered  with  gray  grass  by  the  wayside,  I  laid  my  head  upon  it, 
and  slept.  I  cannot  tell  how  long  it  was  before  a  species  of 
dream  or  vision  came  over  me. 

Two  beautiful  youths  appeared  beside  me.  Each  was 
winged;  but  the  wings  were  hanging  down,  and  seemed  ill 
adapted  to  flight.  One  of  them,  whose  voice  was  the  softest  I 
ever  heard,  looking  at  me  frequently,  said  to  the  other,  “He 
is  under  my  guardianship  for  the  present;  do  not  awaken  him 
with  that  feather.” 

Methought,  hearing  the  whisper,  I  saw  something  like  the 
feather  on  an  arrow,  and  then  the  arrow  itself,  —  the  whole  of 
>t,  even  to  the  point,  although  he  carried  it  in  such  a  manner 
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that  it  was  difficult  at  first  to  discover  more  than  a  palm’s 
length  of  it;  the  rest  of  the  shaft,  and  the  whole  of  the  barb, 
was  behind  his  ankles. 

“This  feather  never  awakens  any  one,”  replied  he,  rather 
petulantly;  “but  it  brings  more  of  confident  security,  and 
more  of  cherished  dreams,  than  you  without  me  are  capable 
of  imparting.” 

“Be  it  so!”  answered  the  gentler;  “none  is  less  inclined  to 
quarrel  or  dispute  than  I  am.  Many  whom  you  have  wounded 
grievously  call  upon  me  for  succour.  But  so  little  am  I  disposed 
to  thwart  you,  it  is  seldom  I  venture  to  do  more  for  them  than 
to  whisper  a  few  words  of  comfort  in  passing.  How  many 
reproaches  on  these  occasions  have  been  cast  upon  me  for 
indifference  and  infidelity!  Nearly  as  many,  and  nearly  in 
the  same  terms,  as  upon  you!” 

“  Odd  enough  that  we,  O  Sleep !  should  be  thought  so  alike !  ” 
said  Love  contemptuously.  “Yonder  is  he  who  bears  a  nearer 
resemblance  to  you;  the  dullest  have  observed  it. 

I  fancied  I  turned  my  eyes  to  where  he  was  pointing,  and 
saw  at  a  distance  the  figure  he  designated.  Meanwhile  the 
contention  went  on  uninterruptedly.  Sleep  was  slow  in  assert¬ 
ing  his  power  or  his  benefits;  Love  recapitulated  them,  but 
only  that  he  might  assert  his  own  above  them.  Suddenly  he 
called  on  me  to  decide,  and  to  choose  my  patron.  Under  the 
influence  first  of  the  one,  then  of  the  other,  I  sprang  from  re¬ 
pose  to  rapture,  I  alighted  from  rapture  on  repose,  and  knew 
not  which  was  sweetest.  Love  was  very  angry  with  me,  and 
declared  he  would  cross  me  throughout  the  whole  of  my  exist¬ 
ence.  Whatever  I  might  on  other  occasions  have  thought  of 
his  veracity,  I  now  felt  too  surely  the  conviction  that  he  would 
keep  his  word.  At  last,  before  the  close  of  the  altercation,  the 
third  Genius  had  advanced  and  stood  near  us.  I  cannot  tell 
how  I  knew  him,  but  I  knew  him  to  be  the  Genius  of  Death. 
Breathless  as  I  was  at  beholding  him,  I  soon  became  familiar 
with  his  features.  First  they  seemed  only  calm,  presently  they 
grew  contemplative,  and  lastly  beautiful;  those  of  the  Graces 
themselves  are  less  regular,  less  harmonious,  less  composed. 
Love  glanced  at  him  unsteadily,  with  a  countenance  in  which 
there  was  somewhat  of  anxiety,  somewhat  of  disdain,  and  cried, 
“ Go  away!  go  away!  nothing  that  thou  touchest  lives! 
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“Say,  rather,  child!”  replied  the  advancing  form,  and  ad¬ 
vancing  grew  loftier  and  statelier,  —  “say  rather  that  nothing 
of  beautiful  or  of  glorious  lives  its  own  true  life  until  my  wing 
hath  passed  over  it.” 

Love  pouted,  and  rumpled  and  bent  down  with  his  fore¬ 
finger  the  stiff  short  feathers  on  his  arrow-head,  but  replied 
not.  Although  he  frowned  worse  than  ever,  and  at  me,  I 
dreaded  him  less  and  less,  and  scarcely  looked  toward  him. 
The  milder  and  calmer  Genius,  the  third,  in  proportion  as  I 
took  courage  to  contemplate  him,  regarded  me  with  more  and 
more  complacency.  He  held  neither  flower  nor  arrow,  as  the 
others  did;  but,  throwing  back  the  clusters  of  dark  curls  that 
overshadowed  his  countenance,  he  presented  me  his  hand, 
openly  and  benignly.  I  shrank  on  looking  at  him  so  near,  and 
yet  I  sighed  to  love  him.  He  smiled,  not  without  an  expression 
of  pity,  at  perceiving  my  diffidence,  my  timidity,  —  for  I 
remembered  how  soft  was  the  hand  of  Sleep,  how  warm  and 
entrancing  was  Love’s.  By  degrees  I  became  ashamed  of  my 
ingratitude,  and  turning  my  face  away,  I  held  out  my  arms, 
and  felt  my  neck  within  his.  Composure  strewed  and  allayed 
all  the  throbbings  of  my  bosom;  the  coolness  of  freshest  morn¬ 
ing  breathed  around;  the  heavens  seemed  to  open  above  me; 
while  the  beautiful  cheek  of  my  deliverer  rested  on  my  head. 
I  would  now  have  looked  for  those  others,  but,  knowing  my 
intention  by  my  gesture,  he  said  consolatorily : 

“Sleep  is  on  his  way  to  the  Earth,  where  many  are  calling 
him;  but  it  is  not  to  these  he  hastens,  for  every  call  only  makes 
him  fly  farther  off.  Sedate  and  grave  as  he  looks,  he  is  nearly 
as  capricious  and  volatile  as  the  more  arrogant  and  ferocious 
one.” 

“And  Love!”  said  I,  “whither  is  he  departed?  If  not  toe 
late,  I  would  propitiate  and  appease  him.” 

“He  who  cannot  follow  me,  he  who  cannot  overtake  and 
pass  me,”  said  the  Genius,  “is  unworthy  of  the  name,  the  most 
glorious  in  earth  or  heaven.  Look  up!  Love  is  yonder,  and 
ready  to  receive  thee.” 

I  looked;  the  earth  was  under  me;  I  saw  only  the  clear  blue 
sky,  and  something  brighter  above  it. 


THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY 

THE  PLEASURES  OF  OPIUM 

1821 

[From  the  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-Eater.  This  work  of  blended 
autobiography  and  romance  was  published  in  the  London  Magazine  in 
1821,  and  in  book  form  in  the  following  year.  In  1856  De  Quincey  reissued 
it  in  a  much  enlarged  form;  but  he  regarded  the  earlier  text  (which  is  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  present  selection)  as  the  better.  The  section  reprinted  here  is 
followed  by  one  on  “  The  Pains  of  Opium.”] 

It  is  so  long  since  I  first  took  opium  that  if  it  had  been  a 
trifling  incident  in  my  life  I  might  have  forgotten  its  date;  but 
cardinal  events  are  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  from  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  it  I  remember  that  it  must  be  referred 
to  the  autumn  of  1804.  During  that  season  I  was  in  London, 
having  come  thither  for  the  first  time  since  my  entrance  at 
college.  And  my  introduction  to  opium  arose  in  the  following 
way.  From  an  early  age  I  had  been  accustomed  to  wash  my 
head  in  cold  water  at  least  once  a  day:  being  suddenly  seized 
with  toothache,  I  attributed  it  to  some  relaxation  caused  by  an 
accidental  intermission  of  that  practice;  jumped  out  of  bed; 
plunged  my  head  into  a  basin  of  cold  water;  and  with  hair  thus 
wetted  went  to  sleep.  The  next  morning,  as  I  need  hardly  say, 
I  awoke  with  excruciating  rheumatic  pains  of  the  head  and 
face,  from  which  I  had  hardly  any  respite  for  about  twenty 
days.  On  the  twenty-first  day,  I  think  it  was,  and  on  a  Sunday, 
that  I  went  out  into  the  streets;  rather  to  run  away,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  from  my  torments,  than  with  any  distinct  purpose.  By 
accident  I  met  a  college  acquaintance  who  recommended 
opium.  Opium!  dread  agent  of  unimaginable  pleasure  and 
pain!  I  had  heard  of  it  as  I  had  of  manna  or  of  ambrosia,  but 
no  further:  how  unmeaning  a  sound  was  it  at  that  time!  what 
solemn  chords  does  it  now  strike  upon  my  heart!  what  heart- 
quaking  vibrations  of  sad  and  happy  remembrances!  Revert¬ 
ing  for  a  moment  to  these,  I  feel  a  mystic  importance  attached 
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to  the  minutest  circumstances  connected  with  the  place  and 
the  time,  and  the  man,  if  man  he  was,  that  first  laid  open  to 
me  the  Paradise  of  Opium-eaters.  It  was  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
wet  and  cheerless:  and  a  duller  spectacle  this  earth  of  ours  has 
not  to  show  than  a  rainy  Sunday  in  London.  My  road  home¬ 
wards  lay  through  Oxford  Street;  and  near  “the  stately  Pan¬ 
theon,”  1  as  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  obligingly  called  it,  I  saw 
a  druggist’s  shop.  The  druggist  —  unconscious  minister  of 
celestial  pleasures !  —  as  if  in  sympathy  with  the  rainy  Sun¬ 
day,  looked  dull  and  stupid,  just  as  any  mortal  druggist  might 
be  expected  to  look  on  a  Sunday;  and,  when  I  asked  for  the 
tincture  of  opium,  he  gave  it  to  me  as  any  other  man  might  do; 
and  furthermore,  out  of  my  shilling,  returned  me  what  seemed 
to  be  real  copper  halfpence,  taken  out  of  a  real  wooden  drawer. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  such  indications  of  humanity,  he  has 
ever  since  existed  in  my  mind  as  the  beatific  vision  of  an  im¬ 
mortal  druggist,  sent  down  to  earth  on  a  special  mission  to 
myself.  And  it  confirms  me  in  this  way  of  considering  him, 
that,  when  I  next  came  up  to  London,  I  sought  him  near  the 
stately  Pantheon,  and  found  him  not;  and  thus  to  me,  who 
knew  not  his  name  (if  indeed  he  had  one),  he  seemed  rather  to 
have  vanished  from  Oxford  Street  than  to  have  removed  in 
any  bodily  fashion.  The  reader  may  choose  to  think  of  him  as, 
possibly,  no  more  than  a  sublunary  druggist;  it  may  be  so;  but 
my  faith  is  better:  I  believe  him  to  have  evanesced,  or  evap¬ 
orated.  So  unwillingly  would  I  connect  any  mortal  remem¬ 
brances  with  that  hour,  and  place,  and  creature,  that  first 
brought  me  acquainted  with  the  celestial  drug. 

Arrived  at  my  lodgings,  it  may  be  supposed  that  I  lost  not  a 
moment  in  taking  the  quantity  prescribed.  I  was  necessarily 
ignorant  of  the  whole  art  and  mystery  of  opium-taking;  and 
what  I  took,  I  took  under  every  disadvantage.  But  I  took  it: 
and  in  an  hour,  oh!  heavens!  what  a  revulsion!  what  an  up¬ 
heaving,  from  its  lowest  depths,  of  the  inner  spirit!  what  an 
apocalypse  of  the  world  within  me!  That  my  pains  had  van¬ 
ished  was  now  a  trifle  in  my  eyes:  —  this  negative  effect  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  immensity  of  those  positive  effects  which 
had  opened  before  me  —  in  the  abyss  of  divine  enjoyment  thus 

1  A  concert  hall. 
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suddenly  revealed.  Here  was  a  panacea  —  a  $apixa>cov 
vrjTrevdes1  for  all  human  woes;  here  was  the  secret  of  happi¬ 
ness,  about  which  philosophers  had  disputed  for  so  many  ages, 
at  once  discovered;  happiness  might  now  be  bought  for  a 
penny,  and  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket;  portable  ecstasies 
might  be  had  corked  up  in  a  pint  bottle,  and  peace  of  mind 
could  be  sent  down  in  gallons  by  the  mail-coach.  But  if  I 
talk  in  this  way,  the  reader  will  think  I  am  laughing;  and  I  can 
assure  him,  that  nobody  will  laugh  long  who  deals  much  with 
opium:  its  pleasures  even  are  of  a  grave  and  solemn  com¬ 
plexion;  and  in  his  happiest  state,  the  opium-eater  cannot 
present  himself  in  the  character  of  “L’Allegro”:  even  then  he 
speaks  and  thinks  as  becomes  “11  Penseroso.”  Nevertheless, 
I  have  a  very  reprehensible  way  of  jesting  at  times  in  the  midst 
of  my  own  misery;  and,  unless  when  I  am  checked  by  some 
more  powerful  feelings,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  guilty  of  this 
indecent  practice  even  in  these  annals  of  suffering  or  enjoy¬ 
ment.  The  reader  must  allow  a  little  to  my  infirm  nature  in 
this  respect;  and  with  a  few  indulgences  of  that  sort,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  be  as  grave,  if  not  drowsy,  as  fits  a  theme  like 
opium,  so  anti-mercurial  as  it  really  is,  and  so  drowsy  as  it  is 
falsely  reputed. 

And  first,  one  word  with  respect  to  its  bodily  effects;  for 
upon  all  that  has  been  hitherto  written  on  the  subject  of  opium, 
whether  by  travellers  in  Turkey,  who  may  plead  their  privi¬ 
lege  of  lying  as  an  old  immemorial  right,  or  by  professors  of 
medicine,  writing  ex  cathedra,  —  I  have  but  one  emphatic 
criticism  to  pronounce  —  Lies !  lies !  lies !  I  remember  once,  in 
passing  a  book-stall,  to  have  caught  these  words  from  a  page 
of  some  satiric  author:  —  “By  this  time  I  became  convinced 
that  the  London  newspapers  spoke  truth  at  least  twice  a  week, 
viz.,  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  and  might  safely  be  depended 
upon  for  —  the  list  of  bankrupts.”  In  like  manner,  I  do  by  no 
means  deny  that  some  truths  have  been  delivered  to  the  world 
in  regard  to  opium:  thus  it  has  been  repeatedly  affirmed  by 
the  learned  that  opium  is  a  dusky  brown  in  colour;  and  this, 
take  notice,  I  grant;  secondly,  that  it  is  rather  dear;  which  I 
also  grant;  for  in  my  time,  East-India  opium  has  been  three 

1  Sorrowless  drug. 
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guineas  a  pound,  and  Turkey  eight;  and,  thirdly,  that  if  you 
eat  a  good  deal  of  it,  most  probably  you  must  do  what  is  par¬ 
ticularly  disagreeable  to  any  man  of  regular  habits,  viz.,  die. 
These  weighty  propositions  are,  all  and  singular,  true:  I  can¬ 
not  gainsay  them;  and  truth  ever  was,  and  will  be,  commend¬ 
able.  But  in  these  three  theorems  I  believe  we  have  exhausted 
the  stock  of  knowledge  as  yet  accumulated  by  man  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  opium.  And  therefore,  worthy  doctors,  as  there  seems 
to  be  room  for  further  discoveries,  stand  aside,  and  allow  me  to 
come  forward  and  lecture  on  this  matter. 

First,  then,  it  is  not  so  much  affirmed  as  taken  for  granted 
by  all  who  ever  mention  opium,  formally  or  incidentally,  that 
it  does,  or  can,  produce  intoxication.  Now,  reader,  assure 
yourself,  meo  periculo,1  that  no  quantity  of  opium  ever  did, 
or  could  intoxicate.  As  to  the  tincture  of  opium  (commonly 
called  laudanum)  that  might  certainly  intoxicate  if  a  man  could 
bear  to  take  enough  of  it;  but  why?  because  it  contains  so 
much  proof  spirit,2  and  not  because  it  contains  so  much  opium. 
But  crude  opium,  I  affirm  peremptorily,  is  incapable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  any  state  of  body  at  all  resembling  that  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  alcohol :  and  not  in  degree  only  incapable,  but  even 
in  kind:  it  is  not  in  the  quantity  of  its  effects  merely,  but  in  the 
quality,  that  it  differs  altogether.  The  pleasure  given  by  wine 
is  always  mounting,  and  tending  to  a  crisis,  after  which  it  de¬ 
clines;  that  from  opium,  when  once  generated,  is  stationary 
for  eight  or  ten  hours;  the  first,  to  borrow  a  technical  distinc¬ 
tion  from  medicine,  is  a  case  of  acute  —  the  second,  of  chronic 
pleasure;  the  one  is  a  flame,  the  other  a  steady  and  equable 
glow.  But  the  main  distinction  lies  in  this,  —  that  whereas 
wine  disorders  the  mental  faculties,  opium,  on  the  contrary, 
if  taken  in  a  proper  manner,  introduces  amongst  them  the 
most  exquisite  order,  legislation,  and  harmony.  Wine  robs  a 
man  of  his  self-possession:  opium  greatly  invigorates  it.  Wine 
unsettles  and  clouds  the  judgment,  and  gives  a  preternatural 
brightness  and  a  vivid  exaltation  to  the  contempts  and  the 
admirations,  the  loves  and  the  hatreds,  of  the  drinker:  opium 
on  the  contrary  communicates  serenity  and  equipoise  to  all 
the  faculties,  active  or  passive;  and  with  respect  to  the  temper 

1  At  my  peril.  1  Alcoholic  dilution. 
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and  moral  feelings  in  general,  it  gives  simply  that  sort  of  vital 
warmth  which  is  approved  by  the  judgment,  and  which  would 
probably  always  accompany  a  bodily  constitution  of  primeval 
or  antediluvian  health.  Thus,  for  instance,  opium,  like  wine, 
gives  an  expansion  to  the  heart  and  the  benevolent  affections; 
but  then,  with  this  remarkable  difference,  that  in  the  sudden 
development  of  kind-heartedness  which  accompanies  inebria¬ 
tion,  there  is  always  more  or  less  of  a  maudlin  character,  which 
exposes  it  to  the  contempt  of  the  by-stander.  Men  shake  hands, 
swear  eternal  friendship,  and  shed  tears  —  no  mortal  knows 
why;  and  the  sensual  creature  is  clearly  uppermost.  But  the 
expansion  of  the  benigner  feelings  incident  to  opium  is  no 
febrile  access,  but  a  healthy  restoration  to  that  state  which  the 
mind  would  naturally  recover  upon  the  removal  of  any  deep- 
seated  irritation  of  pain  that  had  disturbed  and  quarreled  with 
the  impulses  of  a  heart  originally  just  and  good.  True  it  is, 
that  even  wine,  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  with  certain  men, 
rather  tends  to  exalt  and  to  steady  the  intellect:  I  myself,  who 
have  never  been  a  great  wine-drinker,  used  to  find  that  half  a 
dozen  glasses  of  wine  advantageously  affected  the  faculties  — 
brightened  and  intensified  the  consciousness  —  and  gave  to  the 
mind  a  feeling  of  being  ponderibus  librata  suis;1  and  certainly 
it  is  most  absurdly  said  in  popular  language  of  any  man  that 
he  is  disguised  in  liquor;  for,  on  the  contrary,  most  men  are  dis¬ 
guised  by  sobriety,  and  it  is  when  they  are  drinking  (as  some 
old  gentleman  says  in  Athenaeus) ,  that  men  eavroin  e^pavL^ovcnv 
olnves  elcnv  —  display  themselves  in  their  true  complexion  of 
character;  which  surely  is  not  disguising  themselves.  But  still, 
wine  constantly  leads  a  man  to  the  brink  of  absurdity  and  ex¬ 
travagance;  and,  beyond  a  certain  point,  it  is  sure  to  volatilize 
and  to  disperse  the  intellectual  energies;  whereas  opium  always 
seems  to  compose  what  had  been  agitated,  and  to  concentrate 
what  had  been  distracted.  In  short,  to  sum  up  all  in  one  word,  a 
man  who  is  inebriated,  or  tending  to  inebriation,  is,  and  feels 
that  he  is,  in  a  condition  which  calls  up  into  supremacy  the 
merely  human,  too  often  the  brutal,  part  of  his  nature;  but  the 
opium-eater  (I  speak  of  him  who  is  not  suffering  from  any  dis¬ 
ease,  or  other  remote  effects  of  opium)  feels  that  the  diviner 

1  In  equilibrium  by  its  own  weight. 
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part  of  his  nature  is  paramount;  that  is,  the  moral  affections 
are  in  a  state  of  cloudless  serenity;  and  over  all  is  the  great 
light  of  the  majestic  intellect. 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  true  church  on  the  subject  of 
opium ;  of  which  church  I  acknowledge  myself  to  be  the  only 
member — the  alpha  and  the  omega;  but  then  it  is  to  be  recol¬ 
lected  that  I  speak  from  the  ground  of  a  large  and  profound 
personal  experience:  whereas  most  of  the  unscientific  authors 
who  have  at  all  treated  of  opium,  and  even  of  those  who 
have  written  expressly  on  the  materia  medica,  make  it  evident, 
from  the  horror  they  express  of  it,  that  their  experimental 
knowledge  of  its  action  is  none  at  all.  I  will,  however,  candidly 
acknowledge  that  I  have  met  with  one  person  who  bore  evi¬ 
dence  to  its  intoxicating  power,  such  as  staggered  my  own  in¬ 
credulity;  for  he  was  a  surgeon,  and  had  himself  taken  opium 
largely.  I  happened  to  say  to  him  that  his  enemies,  as  I  had 
heard,  charged  him  with  talking  nonsense  on  politics,  and  that 
his  friends  apologized  for  him  by  suggesting  that  he  was  con¬ 
stantly  in  a  state  of  intoxication  from  opium.  Now  the  accusa¬ 
tion,  said  I,  is  not  prima  facie,  and  of  necessity,  an  absurd  one; 
but  the  defence  is.  To  my  surprise,  however,  he  insisted  that 
both  his  enemies  and  his  friends  were  in  the  right:  “I  will 
maintain,”  said  he,  “that  I  do  talk  nonsense;  and  secondly,  I 
will  maintain  that  I  do  not  talk  nonsense  upon  principle, 
or  with  any  view  to  profit,  but  solely  and  simply,”  said  he, 
“solely  and  simply,  —  solely  and  simply”  (repeating  it  three 
times  over),  “because  I  am  drunk  with  opium;  and  that  daily.” 
I  replied  that,  as  to  the  allegation  of  his  enemies,  as  it  seemed 
to  be  established  upon  such  respectable  testimony,  seeing  that 
the  three  parties  concerned  all  agreed  in  it,  it  did  not  become 
me  to  question  it;  but  the  defence  set  up  I  must  demur  to.  He 
proceeded  to  discuss  the  matter,  and  to  lay  down  his  reasons; 
but  it  seemed  to  me  so  impolite  to  pursue  an  argument  which 
must  have  presumed  a  man  mistaken  in  a  point  belonging  to 
his  own  profession,  that  I  did  not  press  him  even  when  his 
course  of  argument  seemed  open  to  objection;  not  to  mention 
that  a  man  who  talks  nonsense,  even  though  “with  no  view  to 
profit,”  is  not  altogether  the  most  agreeable  partner  in  a  dis¬ 
pute,  whether  as  opponent  or  respondent.  I  confess,  however, 
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that  the  authority  of  a  surgeon,  and  one  who  was  reputed  a 
good  one,  may  seem  a  weighty  one  to  my  prejudice;  but  still 
I  must  plead  my  experience,  which  was  greater  than  his  great¬ 
est  by  7000  drops  a  day;  and,  though  it  was  not  possible  to 
suppose  a  medical  man  unacquainted  with  the  characteris¬ 
tic  symptoms  of  vinous  intoxication,  it  yet  struck  me  that  he 
might  proceed  on  a  logical  error  of  using  the  word  intoxication 
with  too  great  latitude,  and  extending  it  generally  to  all  modes 
of  nervous  excitement,  instead  of  restricting  it  as  the  expression 
for  a  specific  sort  of  excitement,  connected  with  certain  diag¬ 
nostics.  Some  people  have  maintained,  in  my  hearing,  that 
they  have  been  drunk  upon  green  tea;  and  a  medical  student 
in  London,  for  whose  knowledge  in  his  profession  I  have  reason 
to  feel  great  respect,  assured  me,  the  other  day,  that  a  patient, 
in  recovering  from  an  illness,  had  got  drunk  on  a  beef-steak. 

Having  dwelt  so  much  on  this  first  and  leading  error  in  re¬ 
spect  to  opium,  I  shall  notice  very  briefly  a  second  and  a  third; 
which  are,  that  the  elevation  of  spirits  produced  by  opium  is 
necessarily  followed  by  a  proportionate  depression,  and  that 
the  natural  and  even  immediate  consequence  of  opium  is  torpor 
and  stagnation,  animal  and  mental.  The  first  of  these  errors  I 
shall  content  myself  with  simply  denying,  assuring  my  reader, 
that  for  ten  years,  during  which  I  took  opium  at  intervals,  the 
day  succeeding  to  that  on  which  I  allowed  myself  this  luxury 
was  always  a  day  of  unusually  good  spirits. 

With  respect  to  the  torpor  supposed  to  follow,  or  rather,  if 
we  were  to  credit  the  numerous  pictures  of  Turkish  opium- 
eaters,  to  accompany  the  practice  of  opium-eating,  I  deny  that 
also.  Certainly,  opium  is  classed  under  the  head  of  narcotics; 
and  some  such  effect  it  may  produce  in  the  end :  but  the  primary 
effects  of  opium  are  always,  and  in  the  highest  degree,  to  excite 
and  stimulate  the  system;  this  first  stage  of  its  action  always 
lasted  with  me,  during  my  novitiate,  for  upwards  of  eight 
hours;  so  that  it  must  be  the  fault  of  the  opium-eater  himself 
if  he  does  not  so  time  his  exhibition  of  the  dose,  to  speak  medi¬ 
cally,  as  that  the  whole  weight  of  its  narcotic  influence  may 
descend  upon  his  sleep.  Turkish  opium-eaters,  it  seems,  are 
absurd  enough  to  sit,  like  so  many  equestrian  statues,  on  logs  of 
wood  as  stupid  as  themselves.  But  that  the  reader  may  judge 
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of  the  degree  in  which  opium  is  likely  to  stupefy  the  faculties  of 
an  Englishman,  I  shall,  by  way  of  treating  the  question  illus¬ 
tratively,  rather  than  argumentatively,  describe  the  way  in 
which  I  myself  often  passed  an  opium  evening  in  London,  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  between  1804  and  1812.  It  will  be  seen  that  at 
least  opium  did  not  move  me  to  seek  solitude,  and  much  less  to 
seek  inactivity,  or  the  torpid  state  of  self-involution  ascribed 
to  the  Turks.  I  give  this  account  at  the  risk  of  being  pronounced 
a  crazy  enthusiast  or  visionary;  but  I  regard  that  little;  I  must 
desire  my  reader  to  bear  in  mind  that  I  was  a  hard  student,  and 
at  severe  studies  for  all  the  rest  of  my  time;  and  certainly  I  had 
a  right  occasionally  to  relaxations  as  well  as  other  people ;  these, 
however,  I  allowed  myself  but  seldom. 

The  late  Duke  of  Norfolk  used  to  say,  “Next  Friday,  by 
the  blessing  of  Heaven,  I  purpose  to  be  drunk”;  and  in  like 
manner  I  used  to  fix  beforehand  how  often,  within  a  given 
time,  and  when,  I  would  commit  a  debauch  of  opium.  This 
was  seldom  more  than  once  in  three  weeks;  for  at  that  time  I 
could  not  have  ventured  to  call  every  day  (as  I  did  after¬ 
wards)  for  “a  glass  of  laudanum  negus,  warm,  and  without 
sugar.”  No:  as  I  have  said,  I  seldom  drank  laudanum,  at  that 
time,  more  than  once  in  three  weeks;  this  was  usually  on  a 
Tuesday  or  a  Saturday  night;  my  reason  for  which  was  this. 
In  those  days  Grassini  sang  at  the  Opera,  and  her  voice  was 
delightful  to  me  beyond  all  that  I  had  ever  heard.  I  know  not 
what  may  be  the  state  of  the  Opera-house  now,  having  never 
been  within  its  walls  for  seven  or  eight  years,  but  at  that  time 
it  was  by  much  the  most  pleasant  place  of  public  resort  in 
London  for  passing  an  evening.  Five  shillings  admitted  one  to 
the  gallery,  which  was  subject  to  far  less  annoyance  than  the 
pit  of  the  theatres;  the  orchestra  was  distinguished  by  its  sweet 
and  melodious  grandeur  from  all  English  orchestras,  the  com¬ 
position  of  which,  I  confess,  is  not  acceptable  to  my  ear,  from 
the  predominance  of  the  clangorous  instruments,  and  the 
absolute  tyranny  of  the  violin.  The  choruses  were  divine  to 
hear;  and  when  Grassini  appeared  in  some  interlude,  as  she 
often  did,  and  poured  forth  her  passionate  soul  as  Andromache 
at  the  tomb  of  Hector,  etc.,  I  question  whether  any  Turk,  of 
all  that  ever  entered  the  paradise  of  opium-eaters,  can  have 
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had  half  the  pleasure  I  had.  But  indeed  I  honour  the  Bar¬ 
barians  too  much  by  supposing  them  capable  of  any  pleasures 
approaching  to  the  intellectual  ones  of  an  Englishman.  For 
music  is  an  intellectual  or  a  sensual  pleasure,  according  to  the 
temperament  of  him  who  hears  it.  And,  by  the  by,  with  the 
exception  of  the  fine  extravaganza  on  that  subject  in  Twelfth 
Night,  I  do  not  recollect  more  than  one  thing  said  adequately 
on  the  subject  of  music  in  all  literature:  it  is  a  passage  in  the 
Religio  Medici  of  Sir  T.  Browne;  1  and,  though  chiefly  remark¬ 
able  for  its  sublimity,  has  also  a  philosophic  value,  inasmuch  as 
it  points  to  the  true  theory  of  musical  effects.  The  mistake  of 
most  people  is  to  suppose  that  it  is  by  the  ear  they  communi¬ 
cate  with  music,  and  therefore  that  they  are  purely  passive  to 
its  effects.  But  this  is  not  so:  it  is  by  the  reaction  of  the  mind 
upon  the  notices  of  the  ear  (the  matter  coming  by  the  senses, 
the  form  from  the  mind)  that  the  pleasure  is  constructed;  and 
therefore  it  is  that  people  of  equally  good  ear  differ  so  much  in 
this  point  from  one  another.  Now  opium,  by  greatly  increasing 
the  activity  of  the  mind  generally,  increases,  of  necessity,  that 
particular  mode  of  its  activity  by  which  we  are  able  to  con¬ 
struct  out  of  the  raw  material  of  organic  sound  an  elaborate 
intellectual  pleasure.  But,  says  a  friend,  a  succession  of  musi¬ 
cal  sounds  is  to  me  like  a  collection  of  Arabic  characters;  I  can 
attach  no  ideas  to  them.  Ideas!  my  good  sir?  there  is  .no  oc¬ 
casion  for  them ;  all  that  class  of  ideas  which  can  be  available 
in  such  a  case  has  a  language  of  representative  feelings.  But 
this  is  a  subject  foreign  to  my  present  purposes:  it  is  sufficient 
to  say,  that  a  chorus,  etc.,  of  elaborate  harmony,  displayed 
before  me,  as  in  a  piece  of  arras  work,  the  whole  of  my  past 
life  —  not  as  if  recalled  by  an  act  of  memory,  but  as  if  present 
and  incarnated  in  the  music;  no  longer  painful  to  dwell  upon,' 
but  the  detail  of  its  incidents  removed,  or  blended  in  some 
hazy  abstraction,  and  its  passions  exalted,  spiritualized,  and 
sublimed.  All  this  was  to  be  had  for  five  shillings.  And  over 
and  above  the  music  of  the  stage  and  the  orchestra,  I  had  all 
around  me,  in  the  intervals  of  the  performance,  the  music  of 

1  In  a  note  De  Quincey  explains  that  he  refers  to  a  passage  in  the  Second  Part  (Sec.  9), 
beginning:  “For  even  that  vulgar  and  tavern-music,  which  makes  one  man  merry,  an¬ 
other  mad,  strikes  in  me  a  deep  fit  of  devotion,  and  a  profound  contemplation  of  the  first 
Composer.” 
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the  Italian  language  talked  by  Italian  women;  for  the  gallery 
was  usually  crowded  with  Italians :  and  I  listened  with  a  pleas¬ 
ure  such  as  that  with  which  Weld  the  traveller  lay  and  lis¬ 
tened,  in  Canada,  to  the  sweet  laughter  of  Indian  women;  for 
the  less  you  understand  of  a  language  the  more  sensible  you 
are  to  the  melody  or  harshness  of  its  sounds;  for  such  a  pur¬ 
pose,  therefore,  it  was  an  advantage  to  me  that  I  was  a  poor 
Italian  scholar,  reading  it  but  little,  and  not  speaking  it  at  all, 
nor  understanding  a  tenth  part  of  what  I  heard  spoken. 

These  were  my  Opera  pleasures;  but  another  pleasure  I  had 
which,  as  it  could  be  had  only  on  a  Saturday  night,  occasionally 
struggled  with  my  love  of  the  Opera;  for  at  that  time  lues- 
day  and  Saturday  were  the  regular  Opera  nights.  On  this 
subject  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  rather  obscure,  but,  I  can  as¬ 
sure  the  reader,  not  at  all  more  so  than  Marinus  in  his  life 
of  Proclus,  or  many  other  biographers  and  autobiographers  of 
fair  reputation.  This  pleasure,  I  have  said,  was  to  be  had  only 
on  a  Saturday  night.  What  then  was  Saturday  night  to  me 
more  than  any  other  night?  I  had  no  labours  that  I  rested 
from;  no  wages  to  receive;  what  needed  I  to  care  for  Saturday 
night,  more  than  as  it  was  a  summons  to  hear  Grassini?  True, 
most  logical  reader;  what  you  say  is  unanswerable.  And  yet  so 
it  was  and  is,  that,  whereas  different  men  throw  their  feelings 
into  different  channels,  and  most  are  apt  to  show  their  inter¬ 
est  in  the  concerns  of  the  poor,  chiefly  by  sympathy,  expressed 
in  some  shape  or  other,  with  their  distresses  and  sorrows,  I,  at 
that  time,  was  disposed  to  express  my  interest  by  sympathiz¬ 
ing  with  their  pleasures.  The  pains  of  poverty  I  had  lately 
seen  too  much  of,  —  more  than  I  wished  to  remember;  but 
the  pleasures  of  the  poor,  their  consolations  of  spirit,  and  their 
reposes  from  bodily  toil,  can  never  become  oppressive  to  con¬ 
template.  Now  Saturday  night  is  the  season  for  the  chief, 
regular,  and  periodic  return  of  rest  to  the  poor;  in  this  point 
the  most  hostile  sects  unite,  and  acknowledge  a  common  link  of 
brotherhood;  almost  all  Christendom  rests  from  its  labours.  It 
is  a  rest  introductory  to  another  rest,  and  divided  by  a  whole 
day  and  two  nights  from  the  renewal  of  toil.  On  this  account 
I  feel  always,  on  a  Saturday  night,  as  though  I  also  were  re¬ 
leased  from  some  yoke  of  labour,  had  some  wages  to  receive, 
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and  some  luxury  of  repose  to  enjoy.  For  the  sake,  therefore,  of 
witnessing,  upon  as  large  a  scale  as  possible,  a  spectacle  with 
which  my  sympathy  was  so  entire,  I  used  often,  on  Saturday 
nights,  after  I  had  taken  opium,  to  wander  forth,  without 
much  regarding  the  direction  or  the  distance,  to  all  the  markets 
and  other  parts  of  London  to  which  the  poor  resort  on  a  Sat¬ 
urday  night  for  laying  out  their  wages.  Many  a  family  party, 
consisting  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  sometimes  one  or  two  of  his 
children,  have  I  listened  to,  as  they  stood  consulting  on  their 
ways  and  means,  or  the  strength  of  their  exchequer,  or  the 
price  of  household  articles.  Gradually  I  became  familiar  with 
their  wishes,  their  difficulties,  and  their  opinions.  Sometimes 
there  might  be  heard  murmurs  of  discontent;  but  far  oftener 
expressions  on  the  countenance,  or  uttered  in  words,  of  pa¬ 
tience,  hope,  and  tranquillity.  And  taken  generally,  I  must  say 
that,  in  this  point  at  least,  the  poor  are  far  more  philosophic 
than  the  rich  —  that  they  show  a  more  ready  and  cheerful 
submission  to  what  they  consider  as  irremediable  evils  or 
irreparable  losses.  Whenever  I  saw  occasion,  or  could  do  it 
without  appearing  to  be  intrusive,  I  joined  their  parties,  and 
gave  my  opinion  upon  the  matter  in  discussion,  which,  if  not 
always  judicious,  was  always  received  indulgently.  If  wages 
were  a  little  higher,  or  expected  to  be  so,  or  the  quartern  loaf 
a  little  lower,  or  it  was  reported  that  onions  and  butter  were 
expected  to  fall,  I  was  glad;  yet,  if  the  contrary  were  true,  I 
drew  from  opium  some  means  of  consoling  myself.  For  opium, 
like  the  bee,  that  extracts  its  materials  indiscriminately  from 
roses  and  from  the  soot  of  chimneys,  can  overrule  all  feelings 
into  a  compliance  with  the  master  key.  Some  of  these  rambles 
led  me  to  great  distances;  for  an  opium-eater  is  too  happy  to 
observe  the  motion  of  time.  And  sometimes  in  my  attempts 
to  steer  homewards  upon  nautical  principles,  by  fixing  my  eye 
on  the  pole-star,  and  seeking  ambitiously  for  a  northwest  pas¬ 
sage,  instead  of  circumnavigating  all  the  capes  and  headlands  I 
had  doubled  in  my  outward  voyage,  I  came  suddenly  upon 
such  knotty  problems  of  alleys,  such  enigmatical  entries,  and 
such  sphinx’s  riddles  of  streets  without  thoroughfares,  as  must, 
I  conceive,  baffle  the  audacity  of  porters,  and  confound  the 
intellects  of  hackney-coachmen.  I  could  almost  have  believed, 
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at  times,  that  I  must  be  the  first  discoverer  of  some  of  these 
terrce  incognitos,  and  doubted  whether  they  had  yet  been  laid 
down  in  the  modern  charts  of  London.  For  all  this,  however,  I 
paid  a  heavy  price  in  distant  years,  when  the  human  face 
tyrannized  over  my  dreams,  and  the  perplexities  of  my  steps 
in  London  came  back  and  haunted  my  sleep  with  the  feeling 
of  perplexities  moral  or  intellectual,  that  brought  confusion  to 
the  reason,  or  anguish  and  remorse  to  the  conscience. 

Thus  I  have  shown  that  opium  does  not,  of  necessity,  pro¬ 
duce  inactivity  or  torpor,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  often 
led  me  into  markets  and  theatres.  Yet,  in  candour,  I  will  admit 
that  markets  and  theatres  are  not  the  appropriate  haunts  of 
the  opium-eater,  when  in  the  divinest  state  incident  to  his 
enjoyment.  In  that  state,  crowds  become  an  oppression  to 
him;  music  even,  too  sensual  and  gross.  He  naturally  seeks 
solitude  and  silence,  as  indispensable  conditions  of  those 
trances  and  profoundest  reveries  which  are  the  crown  or  con¬ 
summation  of  what  opium  can  do  for  human  nature.  I,  whose 
disease  it  was  to  meditate  too  much,  and  to  observe  too  little, 
and  who  upon  my  first  entrance  at  college  was  nearly  falling  into 
a  deep  melancholy  from  brooding  too  much  on  the  sufferings 
which  I  had  witnessed  in  London,  was  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
tendencies  of  my  own  thoughts  to  do  all  I  could  to  counteract 
them.  I  was,  indeed,  like  a  person  who,  according  to  the  old 
legend,  had  entered  the  cave  of  Trophonius;1  and  the  remedies 
I  sought  were  to  force  myself  into  society,  and  to  keep  my 
understanding  in  continual  activity  upon  matters  of  science. 
But  for  these  remedies,  I  should  certainly  have  become  hypo- 
chondriacally  melancholy.  In  after  years,  however,  when  my 
cheerfulness  was  more  fully  reestablished,  I  yielded  to  my 
natural  inclination  for  a  solitary  life.  And,  at  that  time,  I  often 
fell  into  these  reveries  upon  taking  opium ;  and  more  than  once 
it  has  happened  to  me,  on  a  summer  night,  when  I  have  been 
at  an  open  window,  in  a  room  from  which  I  could  overlook  the 
sea  at  a  mile  below  me,  and  could  command  a  view  of  the 
great  town  of  Liverpool,  at  about  the  same  distance,  that  I 
have  sat,  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  motionless,  and  without  wish¬ 
ing  to  move. 

1  A  cave,  containing  an  oracle,  from  which  men  came  so  pale  and  terrified  that  it  was 
proverbial  to  say  of  a  melancholy  man  that  he  had  visited  the  cave  of  Trophonius. 
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I  shall  be  charged  with  mysticism,  Behmenism,1  quietism, 
etc.,  but  that  shall  not  alarm  me.  Sir  H.  Vane,  the  younger, 
was  one  of  our  wisest  men;  and  let  my  readers  see  if  he,  in  his 
philosophical  works,  be  half  as  unmystical  as  I  am.  —  I  say, 
then,  that  it  has  often  struck  me  that  the  scene  itself  was  some¬ 
what  typical  of  what  took  place  in  such  a  reverie.  The  town 
of  Liverpool  represented  the  earth,  with  its  sorrows  and  its 
graves  left  behind,  yet  not  out  of  sight,  nor  wholly  forgotten. 
The  ocean,  in  everlasting  but  gentle  agitation,  and  brooded 
over  by  a  dove-like  calm,  might  not  unfitly  typify  the  mind  and 
the  mood  which  then  swayed  it.  For  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  then 
first  I  stood  at  a  distance,  and  aloof  from  the  uproar  of  life,  as 
if  the  tumult,  the  fever,  and  the  strife,  were  suspended;  a  respite 
granted  from  the  secret  burthens  of  the  heart;  a  sabbath  of 
repose;  a  resting  from  human  labours.  Here  were  the  hopes 
which  blossom  in  the  paths  of  life,  reconciled  with  the  peace 
which  is  in  the  grave;  motions  of  the  intellect  as  unwearied  as 
the  heavens,  yet  for  all  anxieties  a  halcyon  calm;  a  tranquillity 
that  seemed  no  product  of  inertia,  but  as  if  resulting  from 
mighty  and  equal  antagonisms;  infinite  activities,  infinite 
repose. 

Oh!  just,  subtle,  and  mighty  opium!2  that  to  the  hearts  of 
poor  and  rich  alike,  for  the  wounds  that  will  never  heal,  and 
for  “the  pangs  that  tempt  the  spirit  to  rebel,”  bringest  an 
assuaging  balm;  eloquent  opium!  that  with  thy  potent  rhet¬ 
oric  stealest  away  the  purposes  of  wrath;  and  to  the  guilty 
man  for  one  night  givest  back  the  hopes  of  his  youth,  and 
hands  washed  pure  from  blood ;  and  to  the  proud  man  a  brief 
oblivion  for 

Wrongs  unredress’d  and  insults  unaveng’d ; 

that  summonest  to  the  chancery  of  dreams,  for  the  triumphs 
of  suffering  innocence,  false  witnesses;  and  confoundest  per¬ 
jury;  and  dost  reverse  the  sentences  of  unrighteous  judges:  — • 
thou  buildest  upon  the  bosom  of  darkness,  out  of  the  fantastic 
imagery  of  the  brain,  cities  and  temples  beyond  the  art  of 

1  A  type  of  religious  mysticism  named  from  a  German  writer  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

2  A  paraphrase  of  a  famous  passage  of  Raleigh’s,  —  the  apostrophe  to  Death  in  the 
conclusion  to  his  History  of  the  World. 
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Pnidias  and  Praxiteles  —  beyond  the  splendour  of  Babylon 
and  Hekatompylos;  and  “from  the  anarchy  of  dreaming  sleep” 
callest  into  sunny  light  the  faces  of  long-buried  beauties,  and 
the  blessed  household  countenances,  cleansed  from  the  “dis¬ 
honours  of  the  grave.”  Thou  only  givest  these  gifts  to  man; 
and  thou  hast  the  keys  of  Paradise,  oh,  just,  subtle,  and 
mighty  opium ! 


ON  THE  KNOCKING  AT  THE  GATE  IN 
“MACBETH” 

1823 

[Published  in  the  October  number  of  the  London  Magazine.  The  con¬ 
clusion  may  well  be  compared  with  Coleridge’s  remarks,  p.  34  above,  as 
typical  of  the  new  school  of  romantic  Shakespeare  criticism.] 

From  my  boyish  days  I  had  always  felt  a  great  perplexity 
on  one  point  in  Macbeth.  It  was  this:  —  the  knocking  at  the 
gate  which  succeeds  to  the  murder  of  Duncan  produced  to 
my  feelings  an  effect  for  which  I  never  could  account.  The 
effect  was  that  it  reflected  back  upon  the  murderer  a  peculiar 
awfulness  and  a  depth  of  solemnity;  yet,  however  obstinately 

endeavoured  with  my  understanding  to  comprehend  this, 
or  many  years  I  never  could  see  why  it  should  produce  such 
an  effect. 

Here  I  pause  for  one  moment  to  exhort  the  reader  never  to 
pay  any  attention  to  his  understanding  when  it  stands  in  op¬ 
position  to  any  other  faculty  of  his  mind.  The  mere  under¬ 
standing,  however  useful  and  indispensable,  is  the  meanest 
faculty  in  the  human  mind  and  the  most  to  be  distrusted;  and 
yet  the  great  majority  of  people  trust  to  nothing  else,  —  which 
may  do  for  ordinary  life,  but  not  for  philosophical  purposes. 
Of  this,  out  of  ten  thousand  instances  that  I  might  produce,  I 
will  cite  one.  Ask  of  any  person  whatsoever  who  is  not  previ¬ 
ously  prepared  for  the  demand  by  a  knowledge  of  perspective, 
to  draw  in  the  rudest  way  the  commonest  appearance  which 
depends  upon  the  laws  of  that  science  —  as,  for  instance,  to 
represent  the  effect  of  two  walls  standing  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  or  the  appearance  of  the  houses  on  each  side  of  a 
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street,  as  seen  by  a  person  looking  down  the  street  from  one 
extremity.  Now,  in  all  cases,  unless  the  person  has  happened 
to  observe  in  pictures  how  it  is  that  artists  produce  these 
effects,  he  will  be  utterly  unable  to  make  the  smallest  approxima¬ 
tion  to  it.  Yet  why?  For  he  has  actually  seen  the  effect  every 
day  of  his  life.  The  reason  is  that  he  allows  his  understanding 
to  overrule  his  eyes.  His  understanding,  which  includes  no 
intuitive  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  vision,  can  furnish  him  with 
no  reason  why  a  line  which  is  known  and  can  be  proved  to  be 
a  horizontal  line  should  not  appear  a  horizontal  line :  a  line  that 
made  any  angle  with  the  perpendicular  less  than  a  right  angle 
would  seem  to  him  to  indicate  that  his  houses  were  all  tum¬ 
bling  down  together.  Accordingly  he  makes  the  line  of  his  houses 
a  horizontal  line,  and  fails  of  course  to  produce  the  effect  de¬ 
manded.  Here  then  is  one  instance  out  of  many,  in  which  not 
only  the  understanding  is  allowed  to  overrule  the  eyes,  but  where 
the  understanding  is  positively  allowed  to  obliterate  the  eyes, 
as  it  were;  for  not  only  does  the  man  believe  the  evidence  of  his 
understanding  in  opposition  to  that  of  his  eyes,  but  (what  is 
monstrous)  the  idiot  is  not  aware  that  his  eyes  ever  gave  such 
evidence.  He  does  not  know  that  he  has  seen  (and  therefore 
quoad  his  consciousness  has  not  seen)  that  which  he  has  seen 
every  day  of  his  life. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  My  understanding  could 
furnish  no  reason  why  the  knocking  at  the  gate  in  Macbeth 
should  produce  any  effect,  direct  or  reflected.  In  fact,  my 
understanding  said  positively  that  it  could  not  produce  any 
effect.  But  I  knew  better;  I  felt  that  it  did;  and  I  waited  and 
clung  to  the  problem  until  further  knowledge  should  enable 
me  to  solve  it.  At  length,  in  1812,  Mr.  Williams  made  his 
debut  on  the  stage  of  Ratcliffe  Highway,  and  executed  those  un¬ 
paralleled  murders  which  have  procured  for  him  such  a  brilliant 
and  undying  reputation.  On  which  murders,  by  the  way,  I 
must  observe,  that  in  one  respect  they  have  had  an  ill  effect,  by 
making  the  connoisseur  in  murder  very  fastidious  in  his  taste, 
and  dissatisfied  with  anything  that  has  been  since  done  in  that 
line.  All  other  murders  look  pale  by  the  deep  crimson  of  his; 
and,  as  an  amateur  once  said  to  me  in  a  querulous  tone,  There 
has  b^en  absolutely  nothing  doing  since  his  time,  or  nothing 
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that’s  worth  speaking  of.”  But  this  is  wrong,  for  it  is  unrea¬ 
sonable  to  expect  all  men  to  be  great  artists,  and  born  with  the 
genius  of  Mr.  Williams.  Now  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  the 
first  of  these  murders  (that  of  the  Marrs)  the  same  incident 
(of  a  knocking  at  the  door  soon  after  the  work  of  extermination 
was  complete)  did  actually  occur  which  the  genius  of  Shake¬ 
speare  has  invented;  and  all  good  judges,  and  the  most  eminent 
dilettanti,  acknowledged  the  felicity  of  Shakespeare’s  sugges¬ 
tion  as  soon  as  it  was  actually  realized.  Here,  then,  was  a  fresh 
proof  that  I  had  been  right  in  relying  on  my  own  feeling  in 
opposition  to  my  understanding;  and  again  I  set  myself  to 
study  the  problem.  At  length  I  solved  it  to  my  own  satisfac¬ 
tion;  and  my  solution  is  this:  —  Murder,  in  ordinary  cases, 
where  the  sympathy  is  wholly  directed  to  the  case  of  the  mur¬ 
dered  person,  is  an  incident  of  coarse  and  vulgar  horror;  and  for 
this  reason,  - —  that  it  flings  the  interest  exclusively  upon  the 
natural  but  ignoble  instinct  by  which  we  cleave  to  life:  an 
instinct  which,  as  being  indispensable  to  the  primal  law  of  self- 
preservation,  is  the  same  in  kind  (though  different  in  degree) 
amongst  all  living  creatures.  This  instinct,  therefore,  because 
it  annihilates  all  distinctions,  and  degrades  the  greatest  of  men 
to  the  level  of  “the  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  on,”  exhibits 
human  nature  in  its  most  abject  and  humiliating  attitude. 
Such  an  attitude  would  little  suit  the  purposes  of  the  poet. 
What  then  must  he  do?  He  must  throw  the  interest  on  the 
murderer.  Our  sympathy  must  be  with  him  (of  course  I  mean 
a  sympathy  of  comprehension,  a  sympathy  by  which  we  enter 
into  his  feelings,  and  are  made  to  understand  them  —  not  a 
sympathy  of  pity  or  approbation).1  In  the  murdered  person 
all  strife  of  thought,  all  flux  and  reflux  of  passion  and  of  pur¬ 
pose,  are  crushed  by  one  overwhelming  panic;  the  fear  of  in¬ 
stant  death  smites  him  “with  its  petrific  mace.”  But  in  the 
murderer,  such  a  murderer  as  a  poet  will  condescend  to,  there 
must  be  raging  some  great  storm  of  passion  —  jealousy,  ambi- 

1  It  seems  almost  ludicrous  to  guard  and  explain  my  use  of  a  word  in  a  situation  where 
it  would  naturally  explain  itself.  But  it  has  become  necessary  to  do  so,  in  consequence  of 
the  unscholarlike  use  of  the  word  sympathy,  at  present  so  general,  by  which,  instead  of 
taking  it  in  its  proper  sense,  as  the  act  of  reproducing  in  our  minds  the  feelings  of  another, 
whether  for  hatred,  indignation,  love,  pity,  or  approbation,  it  is  made  a  mere  synonym 
of  the  word  pity;  and  hence,  instead  of  saying,  “sympathy  with  another,”  many  writers 
adopt  the  monstrous  barbarism  of  “sympathy  for  another.”  [De  Quincey’s  note.] 
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tion,  vengeance,  hatred  —  which  will  create  a  hell  within  him; 
and  into  this  hell  we  are  to  look. 

In  Macbeth,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  his  now  enormous  and 
teeming  faculty  of  creation,  Shakespeare  has  introduced  two 
murderers:  and,  as  usual  in  his  hands,  they  are  remarkably 
discriminated:  but  —  though  in  Macbeth  the  strife  of  mind  is 
greater  than  in  his  wife,  the  tiger  spirit  not  so  awake,  and  his 
feelings  caught  chiefly  by  contagion  from  her  —  yet,  as  both 
were  finally  involved  in  the  guilt  of  murder,  the  murderous 
mind  of  necessity  is  finally  to  be  presumed  in  both.  This  was 
to  be  expressed;  and  on  its  own  account,  as  well  as  to  make  it  a 
more  proportionable  antagonist  to  the  unoffending  nature  of 
their  victim,  “the  gracious  Duncan,”  and  adequately  to  ex¬ 
pound  “the  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off,”  this  was  to  be 
expressed  with  peculiar  energy.  We  were  to  be  made  to  feel 
that  the  human  nature — -i.e.,  the  divine  nature  of  love  and 
mercy,  spread  through  the  hearts  of  all  creatures,  and  seldom 
utterly  withdrawn  from  man  —  was  gone,  vanished,  extinct, 
and  that  the  fiendish  nature  had  taken  its  place.  And,  as  this 
effect  is  marvellously  accomplished  in  the  dialogues  and  solilo¬ 
quies  themselves,  so  it  is  finally  consummated  by  the  expedient 
under  consideration;  and  it  is  to  this  that  I  now  solicit  the 
reader’s  attention.  If  the  reader  has  ever  witnessed  a  wife, 
daughter,  or  sister,  in  a  fainting  fit,  he  may  chance  to  have 
observed  that  the  most  affecting  moment  in  such  a  spectacle 
is  that  in  which  a  sigh  and  a  stirring  announce  the  recommence¬ 
ment  of  suspended  life.  Or,  if  the  reader  has  ever  been  present 
in  a  vast  metropolis  on  the  day  when  some  great  national  idol 
was  carried  in  funeral  pomp  to  his  grave,  and,  chancing  to 
walk  near  the  course  through  which  it  passed,  has  felt  power¬ 
fully,  in  the  silence  and  desertion  of  the  streets  and  in  the 
stagnation  of  ordinary  business,  the  deep  interest  which  at 
that  moment  was  possessing  the  heart  of  man,  —  if  all  at  once 
he  should  hear  the  death-like  stillness  broken  up  by  the  sound 
of  wheels  rattling  away  from  the  scene,  and  making  known  that 
the  transitory  vision  was  dissolved,  he  will  be  aware  that  at 
no  moment  was  his  sense  of  the  complete  suspension  and  pause 
in  ordinary  human  concerns  so  full  and  affecting  as  at  that 
moment  when  the  suspension  ceases,  and  the  goings-on  of 
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human  life  are  suddenly  resumed.  All  action  in  any  direction 
is  best  expounded,  measured,  and  made  apprehensible,  by 
reaction.  Now  apply  this  to  the  case  in  Macbeth.  Here,  as  I 
have  said,  the  retiring  of  the  human  heart  and  the  entrance  of 
the  fiendish  heart  was  to  be  expressed  and  made  sensible. 
Another  world  has  stepped  in;  and  the  murderers  are  taken  out 
of  the  region  of  human  things,  human  purposes,  human  de¬ 
sires.  They  are  transfigured:  Lady  Macbeth  is  “unsexed  ’; 
Macbeth  has  forgot  that  he  was  born  of  woman;  both  are  con¬ 
formed  to  the  image  of  devils;  and  the  world  of  devils  is  sud¬ 
denly  revealed.  But  how  shall  this  be  conveyed  and  made 
palpable?  In  order  that  a  new  world  may  step  in,  this  world 
must  for  a  time  disappear.  The  murderers,  and  the  murder, 
must  be  insulated  —  cut  off  by  an  immeasurable  gulf  from  the 
ordinary  tide  and  succession  of  human  affairs  —  locked  up  and 
sequestered  in  some  deep  recess;  we  must  be  made  sensible 
that  the  world  of  ordinary  life  is  suddenly  arrested  laid 
asleep  —  tranced  —  racked  into  a  dread  armistice;  time  must 
be  annihilated,  relation  to  things  without  abolished;  and  all 
must  pass  self- withdrawn  into  a  deep  syncope  and  suspension 
of  earthly  passion.  Hence  it  is  that,  when  the  deed  is  done, 
when  the  work  of  darkness  is  perfect,  then  the  world  of  dark¬ 
ness  passes  away  like  a  pageantry  in  the  clouds :  the  knocking 
at  the  gate  is  heard,  and  it  makes  known  audibly  that  the  reac¬ 
tion  has  commenced;  the  human  has  made  its  reflux  upon  the 
fiendish;  the  pulses  of  life  are  beginning  to  beat  again;  and  the 
re-establishment  of  the  goings-on  of  the  world  in  which  we  live 
first  makes  us  profoundly  sensible  of  the  awful  parenthesis  that 
had  suspended  them. 

O  mighty  poet!  Thy  works  are  not  as  those  of  other  men, 
simply  and  merely  great  works  of  art,  but  are  also  like  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  like  the  sun  and  the  sea,  the  stars  and 
the  flowers,  like  frost  and  snow,  rain  and  dew,  hail-storm  and 
thunder,  which  are  to  be  studied  with  entire  submission  of  our 
own  faculties,  and  in  the  perfect  faith  that  in  them  there  can 
be  no  too  much  or  too  little,  nothing  useless  or  inert,  but  that, 
the  farther  we  press  in  our  discoveries,  the  more  we  shall  see 
proofs  of  design  and  self-supporting  arrangement  where  the 
careless  eye  had  seen  nothing  but  accident! 
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[First  published  in  the  June  number  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  as 
one  of  a  series  of  dream-sketches  under  the  general  title  Suspiria  de 
Profundis.  A  note  of  De  Quincey’s  stated  that  this  “  was,  in  fact,  a  legend 
recurring  in  sleep,  most  of  which  I  had  myself  silently  written  or  sculp¬ 
tured  in  my  daylight  reveries.”  The  essay  is  perhaps  the  most  notable 
example  of  the  lyrical  prose,  or  prose  poetry,  which  De  Quincey  valued 
as  one  of  his  special  contributions  to  literature.] 

Oftentimes  at  Oxford  I  saw  Levana  in  my  dreams.  I  knew 
her  by  her  Roman  symbols.  Who  is  Levana?  Reader,  that  do 
not  pretend  to  have  leisure  for  very  much  scholarship,  you  will 
not  be  angry  with  me  for  telling  you.  Levana  was  the  Roman 
goddess  that  performed  for  the  new-born  infant  the  earliest 
office  of  ennobling  kindness,  —  typical,  by  its  mode,  of  that 
grandeur  which  belongs  to  man  everywhere,  and  of  that  be¬ 
nignity  in  powers  invisible  which  even  in  pagan  worlds  some¬ 
times  descends  to  sustain  it.  At  the  very  moment  of  birth,  just 
as  the  infant  tasted  for  the  first  time  the  atmosphere  of  our 
troubled  planet,  it  was  laid  on  the  ground.  That  might  bear 
different  interpretations.  But  immediately,  lest  so  grand  a 
creature  should  grovel  there  for  more  than  one  instant,  either 
the  paternal  hand,  as  proxy  for  the  goddess  Levana,  or  some 
near  kinsman,  as  proxy  for  the  father,  raised  it  upright,  bade 
it  look  erect  as  the  king  of  all  this  world,  and  presented  its 
forehead  to  the  stars,  saying,  perhaps,  in  his  heart,  “Behold 
what  is  greater  than  yourselves !  ’’This  symbolic  act  represented 
the  function  of  Levana.  And  that  mysterious  lady,  who  never 
revealed  her  face  (except  to  me  in  dreams),  but  always  acted 
by  delegation,  had  her  name  from  the  Latin  verb  (as  still  it  is 
the  Italian  verb)  lev  are,  to  raise  aloft. 

This  is  the  explanation  of  Levana.  And  hence  it  has  arisen 
that  some  people  have  understood  by  Levana  the  tutelary 
power  that  controls  the  education  of  the  nursery.  She,  that 
would  not  suffer  at  his  birth  even  a  prefigurative  or  mimic  deg¬ 
radation  for  her  awful  ward,  far  less  could  be  supposed  to  suffer 
the  real  degradation  attaching  to  the  non-development  of  his 
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powers.  She  therefore  watches  over  human  education.  Now, 
the  word  ediico,  with  the  penultimate  short,  was  derived  (by  a 
process  often  exemplified  in  the  crystallization  of  languages) 
from  the  word  ediico,  with  the  penultimate  long.  Whatsoever 
educes,  or  develops,  educates.  By  the  education  of  Levana, 
therefore,  is  meant,  —  not  the  poor  machinery  that  moves  by 
spelling-books  and  grammars,  but  that  mighty  system  of  cen¬ 
tral  forces  hidden  in  the  deep  bosom  of  human  life,  which  by 
passion,  by  strife,  by  temptation,  by  the  energies  of  resistance, 
Tforks  for  ever  upon  children,  —  resting  not  day  or  night,  any 
more  than  the  mighty  wheel  of  day  and  night  themselves, 
whose  moments,  like  restless  spokes,  are  glimmering  for  ever  as 
they  revolve. 

If,  then,  these  are  the  ministries  by  which  Levana  works,  how 
profoundly  must  she  reverence  the  agencies  of  grief!  But  you, 
reader,  think  that  children  generally  are  not  liable  to  grief  such 
as  mine.  There  are  two  senses  in  the  word  generally,  —  the 
sense  of  Euclid,  where  it  means  universally  (or  in  the  whole 
extent  of  the  genus),  and  a  foolish  sense  of  this  word,  where  it 
means  usually.  Now,  I  am  far  from  saying  that  children  uni¬ 
versally  are  capable  of  grief  like  mine.  But  there  are  more  than 
you  ever  heard  of  who  die  of  grief  in  this  island  of  ours.  I  will 
tell  you  a  common  case.  The  rules  of  Eton  require  that  a  boy 
on  the  foundation  should  be  there  twelve  years:  he  is  superan¬ 
nuated  at  eighteen;  consequently  he  must  come  at  six.  Chil¬ 
dren  torn  away  from  mothers  and  sisters  at  that  age  not  un- 
frequently  die.  I  speak  of  what  I  know.  The  complaint  is  not 
entered  by  the  registrar  as  grief;  but  that  it  is.  Grief  of  that 
sort,  and  at  that  age,  has  killed  more  than  ever  have  been 
counted  amongst  its  martyrs. 

Therefore  it  is  that  Levana  often  communes  with  the  powers 
that  shake  man’s  heart;  therefore  ir  is  that  she  dotes  upon 
grief.  “These  ladies,”  said  I  softly  to  myself,  on  seeing  the 
ministers  with  whom  Levana  was  conversing,  “these  are  the 
Sorrows;  and  they  are  three  in  number:  as  the  Graces  are  three, 
who  dress  man’s  life  with  beauty;  the  Parcce  are  three,  who 
weave  the  dark  arras  of  man’s  life  in  their  mysterious  loom 
always  with  colours  sad  in  part,  sometimes  angry  with  tragic 
crimson  and  black;  the  Furies  are  three,  who  visit  with  retribu- 
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tions  called  from  the  other  side  of  the  grave  offences  that  walk 
upon  this;  and  once  even  the  Muses  were  but  three,  who  fit  the 
harp,  the  trumpet,  or  the  lute,  to  the  great  burdens  of  man’s 
impassioned  creations.  These  are  the  Sorrows;  all  three  of 
whom  I  know.”  The  last  words  I  say  now;  but  in  Oxford  I 
said,  “one  of  whom  I  know,  and  the  others  too  surely  I  shall 
know.”  For  already,  in  my  fervent  youth,  I  saw  (dimly  re¬ 
lieved  upon  the  dark  background  of  my  dreams)  the  imperfect 
lineaments  of  the  awful  Sisters. 

These  Sisters  —  by  what  name  shall  we  call  them?  If  I  say 
simply  “The  Sorrows,”  there  will  be  a  chance  of  mistaking  the 
term ;  it  might  be  understood  of  individual  sorrow,  —  separate 
cases  of  sorrow,  —  whereas  I  want  a  term  expressing  the 
mighty  abstractions  that  incarnate  themselves  in  all  individual 
sufferings  of  man’s  heart,  and  I  wish  to  have  these  abstractions 
presented  as  impersonations,  —  that  is,  as  clothed  with  human 
attributes  of  life,  and  with  functions  pointing  to  flesh.  Let  us 
call  them,  therefore,  Our  Ladies  of  Sorrow. 

I  know  them  thoroughly,  and  have  walked  in  all  their  king¬ 
doms.  Three  sisters  they  are,  of  one  mysterious  household;  and 
their  paths  are  wide  apart;  but  of  their  dominion  there  is  no 
end.  Them  I  saw  often  conversing  with  Levana,  and  sometimes 
about  myself.  Do  they  talk,  then?  O  no!  Mighty  phantoms 
like  these  disdain  the  infirmities  of  language.  They  may  utter 
voices  through  the  organs  of  man  when  they  dwell  in  human 
hearts,  but  amongst  themselves  is  no  voice  nor  sound;  eternal 
silence  reigns  in  their  kingdoms.  They  spoke  not  as  they  talked 
with  Levana;  they  whispered  not;  they  sang  not;  though  often¬ 
times  methought  they  might  have  sung:  for  I  upon  earth  had 
heard  their  mysteries  oftentimes  deciphered  by  harp  and  tim¬ 
brel,  by  dulcimer  and  organ.  Like  God,  whose  servants  they 
are,  they  utter  their  pleasure  not  by  sounds  that  perish,  or  by 
words  that  go  astray,  but  by  signs  in  heaven,  by  changes  on 
earth,  by  pulses  in  secret  rivers,  heraldries  painted  on  dark¬ 
ness,  and  hieroglyphics  written  on  the  tablets  of  the  brain. 
They  wheeled  in  mazes;  I  spelled  the  steps.  They  telegraphed 
from  afar;  I  read  the  signals.  They  conspired  together;  and  on 
the  mirrors  of  darkness  my  eye  traced  the  plots.  Theirs  were 
the  symbols ;  mine  are  the  words. 
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What  is  it  the  Sisters  are?  What  is  it  that  they  do?  Let  me 
describe  their  form  and  their  presence,  if  form  it  were  that 
still  fluctuated  in  its  outline,  or  presence  it  were  that  for  ever 
advanced  to  the  front  or  for  ever  receded  amongst  shades. 

The  eldest  of  the  three  is  named  Mater  Lachrymarum,  Our 
Lady  of  Tears.  She  it  is  that  night  and  day  raves  and  moans, 
calling  for  vanished  faces.  She  stood  in  Rama,  where  a  voice 
was  heard  of  lamentation,  —  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children, 
and  refusing  to  be  comforted.  She  it  was  that  stood  in  Beth¬ 
lehem  on  the  night  when  Herod’s  sword  swept  its  nurseries  of 
Innocents,  and  the  little  feet  were  stiffened  for  ever  which, 
heard  at  times  as  they  trotted  along  floors  overhead,  woke 
pulses  of  love  in  household  hearts  that  were  not  unmarked  in 
heaven.  Her  eyes  are  sweet  and  subtle,  wild  and  sleepy,  by 
turns;  oftentimes  rising  to  the  clouds,  oftentimes  challenging 
the  heavens.  She  wears  a  diadem  round  her  head.  And  I  knew 
by  childish  memories  that  she  could  go  abroad  upon  the  winds, 
when  she  heard  the  sobbing  of  litanies,  or  the  thundering  of 
organs,  and  when  she  beheld  the  mustering  of  summer  clouds. 
This  Sister,  the  elder,  it  is  that  carries  keys  more  than  papal  at 
her  girdle,  which  open  every  cottage  and  every  palace.  She, 
to  my  knowledge,  sat  all  last  summer  by  the  bedside  of  the 
blind  beggar,  him  that  so  often  and  so  gladly  I  talked  with, 
whose  pious  daughter,  eight  years  old,  with  the  sunny  coun¬ 
tenance,  resisted  the  temptations  of  play  and  village  mirth,  to 
travel  all  day  long  on  dusty  roads  with  her  afflicted  father.  For 
this  did  God  send  her  a  great  reward.  In  the  spring  time  of  the 
year,  and  whilst  yet  her  own  spring  was  budding,  He  recalled 
her  to  himself.  But  her  blind  father  mourns  for  ever  over  her: 
still  he  dreams  at  midnight  that  the  little  guiding  hand  is 
locked  within  his  own;  and  still  he  wakens  to  a  darkness  that 
is  now  within  a  second  and  a  deeper  darkness.  This  Mater 
Lachrymarum  also  has  been  sitting  all  this  winter  of  1844-5 
within  the  bedchamber  of  the  Czar,  bringing  before  his  eyes 
a  daughter  (not  less  pious)  that  vanished  to  God  not  less  sud¬ 
denly,  and  left  behind  her  a  darkness  not  less  profound.1  By 
the  power  of  the  keys  it  is  that  Our  Lady  of  Tears  glides,  a 
ghostly  intruder,  into  the  chambers  of  sleepless  men,  sleepless 

1  The  ITincess  Alexandra  died  in  August,  1844. 
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women,  sleepless  children,  from  Ganges  to  the  Nile,  from  Nile 
to  Mississippi.  And  her,  because  she  is  the  first-born  of  her 
house,  and  has  the  widest  empire,  let  us  honour  with  the  title 
of  “Madonna.” 

The  second  Sister  is  called  Mater  Suspiriorum,  Our  Lady  of 
Sighs.  She  never  scales  the  clouds,  nor  walks  abroad  upon  the 
winds.  She  wears  no  diadem.  And  her  eyes,  if  they  were  ever 
seen,  would  be  neither  sweet  nor  subtle;  no  man  could  read 
their  story;  they  would  be  found  filled  with  perishing  dreams, 
and  with  wrecks  of  forgotten  delirium.  But  she  raises  not  her 
eyes;  her  head,  on  which  sits  a  dilapidated  turban,  droops  for 
ever,  for  ever  fastens  on  the  dust.  She  weeps  not.  She  groans 
not.  But  she  sighs  inaudibly  at  intervals.  Her  sister,  Madonna, 
is  oftentimes  stormy  and  Tantic,  raging  in  the  highest  against 
heaven,  and  demanding  back  her  darlings.  But  Our  Lad}-  of 
Sighs  never  clamours,  never  defies,  dreams  not  of  rebellious 
aspirations.  She  is  humble  to  abjectness.  Hers  is  the  meekness 
that  belongs  to  the  hopeless.  Murmur  she  may,  but  it  is  in  her 
sleep.  Whisper  she  may,  but  it  is  to  herself  in  the  twilight. 
Mutter  she  does  at  times,  but  it  is  in  solitary  places  that  are 
desolate  as  she  is  desolate,  in  ruined  cities,  and  when  the  sun 
has  gone  down  to  his  rest.  This  Sister  is  the  visitor  of  the  Pariah, 
of  the  Jew,  of  the  bondsman  to  the  oar  in  the  Mediterranean 
galleys;  of  the  English  criminal  in  Norfolk  Island,  blotted  out 
from  the  books  of  remembrance  in  sweet  far-off  England;  of  the 
baffled  penitent  reverting  his  eyes  for  ever  upon  a  solitary 
grave,  which  to  him  seems  the  altar  overthrown  of  some  past 
and  bloody  sacrifice,  on  which  altar  no  oblations  can  now  be 
availing,  whether  towards  pardon  that  he  might  implore,  or 
towards  reparation  that  he  might  attempt.  Every  slave  that 
at  noonday  looks  up  to  the  tropical  sun  with  timid  reproach, 
as  he  points  with  one  hand  to  the  earth,  our  general  mother, 
but  for  him  a  stepmother,  as  he  points  with  the  other  hand  to 
the  Bible,  our  general  teacher,  but  against  him  sealed  and 
sequestered;  every  woman  sitting  in  darkness,  without  love  to 
shelter  her  head,  or  hope  to  illumine  her  solitude,  because  the 
heaven-born  instincts  kindling  in  her  nature  germs  of  holy 
affections,  which  God  implanted  in  her  womanly  bosom,  hav¬ 
ing  been  stifled  by  social  necessities,  now  burn  sullenly  to 
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waste,  like  sepulchral  lamps  amongst  the  ancients;  every  nun 
defrauded  of  her  unreturning  Maytime  by  wicked  kinsman, 
whom  God  will  judge;  every  captive  in  every  dungeon;  all  that 
are  betrayed,  and  all  that  are  rejected;  outcasts  by  traditionary 
law,  and  children  of  hereditary  disgrace:  all  these  walk  with 
Our  Lady  of  Sighs.  She  also  carries  a  key;  but  she  needs  it 
little.  For  her  kingdom  is  chiefly  amongst  the  tents  of  Shem, 
and  the  houseless  vagrant  of  every  clime.  Yet  in  the  very 
highest  ranks  of  man  she  finds  chapels  of  her  own;  and  even  in 
glorious  England  there  are  some  that,  to  the  world,  carry  their 
heads  as  proudly  as  the  reindeer,  who  yet  secretly  have  re¬ 
ceived  her  mark  upon  their  foreheads. 

But  the  third  Sister,  who  is  also  the  youngest  —  !  Hush! 
whisper  whilst  we  talk  of  her!  Her  kingdom  is  not  large,  or 
else  no  flesh  should  live;  but  within  that  kingdom  all  power  is 
hers.  Her  head,  turreted  like  that  of  Cybele,1  rises  almost  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  sight.  She  droops  not;  and  her  eyes,  rising 
so  high,  might  be  hidden  by  distance.  But,  being  what  they 
are,  they  cannot  be  hidden:  through  the  treble  veil  of  crape 
which  she  wears  the  fierce  light  of  a  blazing  misery,  that  rests 
not  for  matins  or  for  vespers,  for  noon  of  day  or  noon  of  night, 
for  ebbing  or  for  flowing  tide,  may  be  read  from  the  very 
ground.  She  is  the  defier  of  God.  She  also  is  the  mother  of 
lunacies,  and  the  suggestress  of  suicides.  Deep  lie  the  roots  of 
her  power;  but  narrow  is  the  nation  that  she  rules.  For  she 
can  approach  only  those  in  whom  a  profound  nature  has  been 
upheaved  by  central  convulsions;  in  whom  the  heart  trembles 
and  the  brain  rocks  under  conspiracies  of  tempest  from  with¬ 
out  and  tempest  from  within.  Madonna  moves  with  uncertain 
steps,  fast  or  slow,  but  still  with  tragic  grace.  Our  Lady  of 
Sighs  creeps  timidly  and  stealthily.  But  this  youngest  Sister 
moves  with  incalculable  motions,  bounding,  and  with  tiger’s 
leaps.  She  carries  no  key;  for,  though  coming  rarely  amongst 
men,  she  storms  all  doors  at  which  she  is  permitted  to  enter  at 
all.  And  her  name  is  Mater  Tenebrarum,  —  Our  Lady  of  Dark¬ 
ness. 

These  were  the  Semnai  Theai  or  Sublime  Goddesses,2  these 


1  Cybele,  goddess  of  walled  cities,  was  conceived  as  wearing  a  turreted  diadem. 

*  “  Sublime  Goddesses  "  :  —  The  word  atjxvos  is  usually  rendered  venerable  in  dictionaries 
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were  the  Eumenides  or  Gracious  Ladies  (so  called  by  antiquity 
in  shuddering  propitiation),  of  my  Oxford  dreams.  Madonna 
spoke.  She  spoke  by  her  mysterious  hand.  Touching  my 
head,  she  beckoned  to  Our  Lady  of  Sighs;  and  what  she  spoke, 
translated  out  of  the  signs  which  (except  in  dreams)  no  man 
reads,  was  this :  — 

“Lo!  here  is  he  whom  in  childhood  I  dedicated  to  my  altars. 
This  is  he  that  once  I  made  my  darling.  Him  I  led  astray,  him 
I  beguiled;  and  from  heaven  I  stole  away  his  young  heart  to 
mine.  Through  me  did  he  become  idolatrous;  and  through  me 
it  was,  by  languishing  desires,  that  he  worshipped  the  worm, 
and  prayed  to  the  wormy  grave.  Holy  was  the  grave  to  him; 
lovely  was  its  darkness;  saintly  its  corruption.  Him,  this  young 
idolater,  I  have  seasoned  for  thee,  dear  gentle  Sister  of  Sighs ! 
Do  thou  take  him  now  to  thy  heart,  and  season  him  for  our 
dreadful  sister.  And  thou,”  —  turning  to  the  Mater  Tene- 
hrarum,  she  said,  —  “wicked  sister,  that  temptest  and  hatest, 
do  thou  take  him  from  her.  See  that  thy  sceptre  lie  heavy  on 
his  head.  Suffer  not  woman  and  her  tenderness  to  sit  near  him 
in  his  darkness.  Banish  the  frailties  of  hope;  wither  the  relent¬ 
ing  of  love;  scorch  the  fountains  of  tears;  curse  him  as  only 
thou  canst  curse.  So  shall  he  be  accomplished  in  the  furnace; 
so  shall  he  see  the  things  that  ought  not  to  be  seen,  sights  that 
are  abominable,  and  secrets  that  are  unutterable.  So  shall  he 
read  elder  truths,  sad  truths,  grand  truths,  fearful  truths.  So 
shall  he  rise  again  before  he  dies.  And  so  shall  our  commission 
be  accomplished  which  from  God  we  had,  —  to  plague  his 
heart  until  we  had  unfolded  the  capacities  of  his  spirit.” 

JOAN  OF  ARC 
1847 

[Published  in  the  March  and  August  numbers  of  T ait's  Magazine.  In 
part  the  essay  was  written  as  a  reply  to  Michelet’s  treatment  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  his  History  of  France.  The  section  reprinted  here  is  the  conclusion.] 

Woman,  sister,  there  are  some  things  which  ycu  do  not  exe¬ 
cute  as  well  as  your  brother,  man;  no,  nor  ever  will.  Pardon 

• —  not  a  very  flattering  epithet  for  females.  But  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  it  comes  near- 
eit  to  our  idea  of  the  sublime,  —  as  near  as  a  Greek  word  could  come.  [De  Quincey’s  note.J 
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me  if  I  doubt  whether  you  will  ever  produce  a  great  poet  from 
your  choirs,  or  a  Mozart,  or  a  Phidias,  or  a  Michael  Angelo,  or 
a  great  philosopher,  or  a  great  scholar.  By  which  last  is  meant 
—  not  one  who  depends  simply  on  an  infinite  memory,  but  also 
on  an  infinite  and  electrical  power  of  combination;  bringing 
together  from  the  four  winds,  like  the  angel  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion,  what  else  were  dust  from  dead  men’s  bones,  into  the  unity 
of  breathing  life.  If  you  can  create  yourselves  into  any  of  these 
great  creators,  why  have  you  not? 

Yet,  sister  woman,  though  I  cannot  consent  to  find,  a 
Mozart  or  a  Michael  Axigelo  in  your  sex,  cheerfully,  and  with 
the  love  that  burns  in  depths  of  admiration,  I  acknowledge 
that  you  can  do  one  thing  as  well  as  the  best  of  us  men  a 
greater  thing  than  even  Milton  is  known  to  have  done,  or 
Michael  Angelo :  you  can  die  grandly,  and  as  goddesses  would 
die,  were  goddesses  mortal.  If  any  distant  worlds  (which  may 
be  the  case)  are  so  far  ahead  of  us  Tellurians  1  in  optical  re¬ 
sources  as  to  see  distinctly  through  their  telescopes  all  that  we 
do  on  earth,  what  is  the  grandest  sight  to  which  we  ever  treat 
them?  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  do  you  fancy,  on  Easter  Sunday, 
or  Luxor,  or  perhaps  the  Himalayas?  Oh,  no!  my  friend;  sug¬ 
gest  something  better;  these  are  baubles  to  them;  they  see  in 
other  worlds,  in  their  own,  far  better  toys  of  the  same  kind. 
These,  take  my  word  for  it,  are  nothing.  Do.you  give  it  up?  The 
finest  thing,  then,  we  have  to  show  them  is  a  scaffold  on  the 
morning  of  execution.  I  assure  you  there  is  a  strong  muster  in 
those  far  telescopic  worlds,  on  any  such  morning,  of. those  who 
happen  to  find  themselves  occupying  the  right  hemisphere  for 
a  peep  at  us.  How,  then,  if  it  be  announced  in  some  such 
telescopic  world  by  those  who  make  a  livelihood  of  catching 
glimpses  at  our  newspapers,  whose  language  they. have  long 
since  deciphered,  that  the  poor  victim  in  the  morning  s  sacri¬ 
fice  is  a  woman?  How,  if  it  be  published  in  that  distant  world 
that  the  sufferer  wears  upon  her  head,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  the 
garlands  of  martyrdom?  How,  if  it  should  be  some  Marie 
Antoinette,  the  widowed  queen,  coming  forward  on  the  scaf¬ 
fold,  and  presenting  to  the  morning  air  her  head,  turned  gray 
by  sorrow,  —  daughter  of  Csesars  kneeling  down  humbly  to 

1  Inhabitants  of  earth. 
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kiss  the  guillotine,  as  one  that  worships  death?  How,  if  it  were 
the  noble  Charlotte  Corday,  that  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  that 
with  the  loveliest  of  persons,  that  with  homage  waiting  upon 
her  smiles  wherever  she  turned  her  face  to  scatter  them  — 
homage  that  followed  those  smiles  as  surely  as  the  carols  of 
birds,  after  showers  in  spring,  follow  the  reappearing  sun  and 
the  racing  of  sunbeams  over  the  hills  —  yet  thought  all  these 
things  cheaper  than  the  dust  upon  her  sandals,  in  comparison 
of  deliverance  from  hell  for  her  dear  suffering  France!  Ah! 
these  were  spectacles  indeed  for  those  sympathizing  people  in 
distant  worlds;  and  some,  perhaps,  would  suffer  a  sort  of  mar¬ 
tyrdom  themselves,  because  they  could  not  testify  their  wrath, 
could  not  bear  witness  to  the  strength  of  love  and  to  the  fury 
of  hatred  that  burned  within  them  at  such  scenes,  could  not 
gather  into  golden  urns  some  of  that  glorious  dust  which  rested 
in  the  catacombs  of  earth. 

On  the  Wednesday  after  Trinity  Sunday  in  1431,  being  then 
about  nineteen  years  of  age,  the  Maid  of  Arc  underwent  her 
martyrdom.  She  was  conducted  before  mid-day,  guarded  oy 
eight  hundred  spearmen,  to  a  platform  of  prodigious  height, 
constructed  of  wooden  billets  supported  by  occasional  walls  of 
lath  and  plaster,  and  traversed  by  hollow  spaces  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  for  the  creation  of  air  currents.  The  pile  “struck  terror,” 
says  M.  Michelet,  “by  its  height”;  and,  as  usual,  the  English 
purpose  in  this  is  viewed  as  one  of  pure  malignity.  But  there 
are  two  ways  of  explaining  all  that.  It  is  probable  that  the 
purpose  was  merciful.  On  the  circumstances  of  the  execution 
I  shall  not  linger.  Yet,  to  mark  the  almost  fatal  felicity  of  M. 
Michelet  in  finding  out  whatever  may  injure  the  English  name, 
at  a  moment  when  every  reader  will  be  interested  in  Joanna’s 
personal  appearance,  it  is  really  edifying  to  notice  the  ingenuity 
by  which  he  draws  into  light  from  a  dark  corner  a  very  unjust 
account  of  it,  and  neglects,  though  lying  upon  the  highroad, 
a  very  pleasing  one.  Both  are  from  English  pens.  Grafton, 
a  chronicler,  but  little  read,  being  a  stiff-necked  John  Bull, 
thought  fit  to  say  that  no  wonder  Joanna  should  be  a  virgin, 
since  her  “  foule  face  ”  was  a  satisfactory  solution  of  that  partic¬ 
ular  merit.  Holinshead,  on  the  other  hand,  a  chronicler  some¬ 
what  later,  every  way  more  important,  and  at  one  time  uni- 
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versally  read,  has  given  a  very  pleasing  testimony  to  the  inter¬ 
esting  character  of  Joanna’s  person  and  engaging  manners. 
Neither  of  these  men  lived  till  the  following  century,  so  that 
personally  this  evidence  is  none  at  all.  Grafton  sullenly  and 
carelessly  believed  as  he  wished  to  believe;  Holinshead  took 
pains  to  inquire,  and  reports  undoubtedly  the  general  impres¬ 
sion  of  France.  But  I  cite  the  case  as  illustrating  M.  Michelet’s 
candour. 

The  circumstantial  incidents  of  the  execution,  unless  with 
more  space  than  I  can  now  command,  I  should  be  unwilling  to 
relate.  I  should  fear  to  injure,  by  imperfect  report,  a  martyr¬ 
dom  which  to  myself  appears  so  unspeakably  grand.  Yet,  for 
a  purpose,  pointing  not  at  Joanna,  but  at  M.  Michelet  viz., 
to  convince  him  that  an  Englishman  is  capable  of  thinking 
more  highly  of  La  Pucelle  than  even  her  admiring  countrymen 
—  I  shall,  in  parting,  allude  to  one  or  two  traits  in  Joanna’s 
demeanour  on  the  scaffold,  and  to  one  or  two  in  that  of  the 
bystanders,  which  authorize  me  in  questioning  an  opinion  of 
his  upon  this  martyr’s  firmness.  The  reader  ought  to  be  re¬ 
minded  that  Joanna  D’Arc  was  subjected  to  an  unusually  un¬ 
fair  trial  of  opinion.  Any  of  the  elder  Christian  martyrs  had 
not  much  to  fear  of  personal  rancour.  The  martyr  was  chiefly 
regarded  as  the  enemy  of  Caesar;  at  times,  also,  where  any 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith  and  morals  existed,  with  the 
enmity  that  arises  spontaneously  in  the  worldly  against  the 
spiritual.  But  the  martyr,  though  disloyal,  was  not  supposed 
to  be  therefore  anti-national;  and  still  less  was  individually 
hateful.  What  was  hated  (if  anything)  belonged  to  his  class,  not 
to  himself  separately.  Now,  Joanna,  if  hated  at  all,  was  hated 
personally,  and  in  Rouen  on  national  grounds.  Hence  there 
would  be  a  certainty  of  calumny  arising  against  her,  such  as 
would  not  affect  martyrs  in  general.  That  being  the  case,  it 
would  follow  in  necessity  that  some  people  would  impute  to 
her  a  willingness  to  recant.  No  innocence  could  escape  that. 
Now,  had  she  really  testified  this  willingness  on  the  scaffold, 
it  would  have  argued  nothing  at  all  but  the  weakness  of  a  genial 
nature  shrinking  from  the  instant  approach  of  torment.  And 
those  will  often  pity  that  weakness  most  who,  in  their  own  per¬ 
sons,  would  yield  to  it  least.  Meantime,  there  never  was  a 
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calumny  uttered  that  drew  less  support  from  the  recorded  cir¬ 
cumstances.  It  rests  upon  no  positive  testimony,  and  it  has  a 
weight  of  contradicting  testimony  to  stem.  And  yet,  strange 
to  say,  M.  Michelet,  who  at  times  seems  to  admire  the  Maid  of 
Arc  as  much  as  I  do,  is  the  one  sole  writer  among  her  friends 
who  lends  some  countenance  to  this  odious  slander.  His  words 
are  that,  if  she  did  not  utter  this  word  recant  with  her  lips,  she 
uttered  it  in  her  heart.  “Whether  she  said  the  word  is  uncer¬ 
tain;  but  I  affirm  that  she  thought  it.” 

Now,  I  affirm  that  she  did  not — not  in  any  sense  of  the  word 
“  thought  ”  applicable  to  the  case.  Here  is  France  calumniating 
La  Pucelle;  here  is  England  defending  her.  M.  Michelet  can 
only  mean  that,  on  a  priori  principles,  every  woman  must  be 
presumed  liable  to  such  a  weakness;  that  Joanna  was  a  woman; 
ergo,  that  she  was  liable  to  such  a  weakness.  That  is,  he  only 
supposes  her  to  have  uttered  the  word  by  an  argument  which 
presumes  it  impossible  for  anybody  to  have  done  otherwise.  I, 
on  the  contrary,  throw  the  onus  of  the  argument  not  on  pre¬ 
sumable  tendencies  of  nature,  but  on  the  known  facts  of  that 
morning’s  execution,  as  recorded  by  multitudes.  What  else, 
I  demand,  than  mere  weight  of  metal,  absolute  nobility  of 
deportment,  broke  the  vast  line  of  battle  then  arrayed  against 
her?  What  else  but  her  meek,  saintly  demeanour  won,  from 
the  enemies  that  till  now  had  believed  her  a  witch,  tears  of 
rapturous  admiration?  “Ten  thousand  men,”  says  M.  Miche¬ 
let  himself  —  “ten  thousand  men  wept”;  and  of  these  ten 
thousand  the  majority  were  political  enemies  knitted  together 
by  cords  of  superstition.  What  else  was  it  but  her  constancy, 
united  with  her  angelic  gentleness,  that  drove  the  fanatic  Eng¬ 
lish  soldier  —  who  had  sworn  to  throw  a  fagot  on  her  scaffold 
as  his  tribute  of  abhorrence,  that  did  so,  that  fulfilled  his  vow 
—  suddenly  to  turn  away  a  penitent  for  life,  saying  everywhere 
that  he  had  seen  a  dove  rising  upon  wings  to  heaven  from  the 
ashes  where  she  had  stood?  What  else  drove  the  executioner 
to  kneel  at  every  shrine  for  pardon  to  his  share  in  the  tragedy? 
And,  if  all  this  were  insufficient,  then  I  cite  the  closing  act  of 
her  life  as  valid  on  her  behalf,  were  all  other  testimonies  against 
her.  The  executioner  had  been  directed  to  apply  his  torch  from 
below.  He  did  so.  The  fiery  smoke  rose  upward  in  billowing 
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volumes.  A  Dominican  monk  was  then  standing  almost  at 
her  side.  Wrapped  up  in  his  sublime  office,  he  saw  not  the 
danger,  but  still  persisted  in  his  prayers.  Even  then,  when  the 
last  enemy  was  racing  up  the  fiery  stairs  to  seize  her,  even  at 
that  moment  did  this  noblest  of  girls  think  only  for  him,  the 
one  friend  that  would  not  forsake  her,  and  not  for  herself; 
bidding  him  with  her  last  breath  to  care  for  his  own  preserva¬ 
tion,  but  to  leave  her  to  God.  That  girl,  whose  latest  breath 
ascended  in  this  sublime  expression  of  self-oblivion,  did  not 
utter  the  word  recant  either  with  her  lips  or  in  her  heart.  No; 
she  did  not,  though  one  should  rise  from  the  dead  to  swear  it. 

Bishop  of  Beauvais!  thy  victim  died  in  fire  upon  a  scaffold  — 
thou  upon  a  down  bed.  But,  for  the  departing  minutes  of  life, 
both  are  oftentimes  alike.  At  the  farewell  crisis,  when  the 
gates  of  death  are  opening,  and  flesh  is  resting  from  its  strug¬ 
gles,  oftentimes  the  tortured  and  the  torturer  have  the  same 
truce  from  carnal  torment;  both  sink  together  into  sleep;  to¬ 
gether  both  sometimes  kindle  into  dreams.  When  the  mortal 
mists  were  gathering  fast  upon  you  two,  bishop  and  shepherd 
girl  —  when  the  pavilions  of  life  were  closing  up  their  shadowy 
curtains  about  you  —  let  us  try,  through  the  gigantic  glooms, 
to  decipher  the  flying  features  of  your  separate  visions. 

The  shepherd  girl  that  had  delivered  France  —  she,  from  her 
dungeon,  she,  from  her  baiting  at  the  stake,  she,  from  her  duel 
with  fire,  as  she  entered  her  last  dream  —  saw  Domremy,  saw 
the  fountain  of  Domremy,  saw  the  pomp  of  forests  in  which 
her  childhood  had  wandered.  That  Easter  festival  which  man 
had  denied  to  her  languishing  heart  —  that  resurrection  of 
springtime,  which  the  darkness  of  dungeons  had  intercepted 
from  her,  hungering  after  the  glorious  liberty  of  forests  — • 
were  by  God  given  back  into  her  hands  as  jewels  that  had  been 
stolen  from  her  by  robbers.  With  those,  perhaps  (for  the  min¬ 
utes  of  dreams  can  stretch  into  ages) ,  was  given  back  to  her  by 
God  the  bliss  of  childhood.  By  special  privilege  for  her  might 
be  created,  in  this  farewell  dream,  a  second  childhood,  innocent 
as  the  first;  but  not,  like  that,  sad  with  the  gloom  of  a  fearful 
mission  in  the  rear.  This  mission  had  now  been  fulfilled.  The 
storm  was  weathered ;  the  skirts  even  of  that  mighty  storm  were 
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drawing  off.  The  blood  that  she  was  to  reckon  for  had  been 
exacted;  the  tears  that  she  was  to  shed  in  secret  had  been  paid 
to  the  last.  The  hatred  to  herself  in  all  eyes  had  been  faced 
steadily,  had  been  suffered,  had  been  survived.  And  in  her 
last  fight  upon  the  scaffold  she  had  triumphed  gloriously;  vic¬ 
toriously  she  had  tasted  the  stings  of  death.  For  all,  except 
this  comfort  from  her  farewell  dream,  she  had  died  —  died, 
amidst  the  tears  of  ten  thousand  enemies  —  died,  amidst  the 
drums  and  trumpets  of  armies  —  died,  amidst  peals  redoubling 
upon  peals,  volleys  upon  volleys,  from  the  saluting  clarions  of 
martyrs. 

Bishop  of  Beauvais  !  because  the  guilt-burdened  man  is  in 
dreams  haunted  and  waylaid  by  the  most  frightful  of  his  crimes, 
and  because  upon  that  fluctuating  mirror  —  rising  (like  the 
mocking  mirrors  of  mirage  in  Arabian  deserts)  from  the  fens  of 
death  —  most  of  all  are  reflected  the  sweet  countenances  which 
the  man  has  laid  in  ruins;  therefore  I  know,  bishop,  that  you 
also,  entering  your  final  dream,  saw  Domremy.  That  foun¬ 
tain,  of  which  the  witnesses  spoke  so  much,  showed  itself  to 
your  eyes  in  pure  morning  dews;  but  neither  dews,  nor  the  holy 
dawn,  could  cleanse  away  the  bright  spots  of  innocent  blood 
upon  its  surface.  By  the  fountain,  bishop,  you  saw  a  woman 
seated,  that  hid  her  face.  But,  as  you  draw  near,  the  woman 
raises  her  wasted  features.  Would  Domremy  know  them  again 
for  the  features  of  her  child?  Ah,  but  you  know  them,  bishop, 
well!  Oh,  mercy!  what  a  groan  was  that  which  the  servants, 
waiting  outside  the  bishop’s  dream  at  his  bedside,  heard  from 
his  labouring  heart,  as  at  this  moment  he  turned  away  from 
the  fountain  and  the  woman,  seeking  rest  in  the  forests  afar 
off.  Yet  not  so  to  escape  the  woman,  whom  once  again  he  must 
behold  before  he  dies.  In  the  forests  to  which  he  prays  for 
pity,  will  he  find  a  respite?  What  a  tumult,  what  a  gathering 
of  feet  is  there!  In  glades  where  only  wild  deer  should  run 
armies  and  nations  are  assembling;  towering  in  the  fluctuating 
crowd  are  phantoms  that  belong  to  departed  hours.  There  is 
the  great  English  Prince,  Regent  of  France.  There  is  my  Lord 
of  Winchester,  the  princely  cardinal,  that  died  and  made  no 
sign.  There  is  the  bishop  of  Beauvais,  clinging  to  the  shelter  of 
thickets.  What  building  is  that  which  hands  so  rapid  are 
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raising?  Is  it  a  martyr’s  scaffold?  Will  they  burn  the  child  of 
Domremy  a  second  time?  No;  it  is  a  tribunal  that  rises  to  the 
clouds;  and  two  nations  stand  around  it,  waiting  for  a  trial. 
Shall  my  Lord  of  Beauvais  sit  again  upon  the  judgment-seat, 
and  again  number  the  hours  for  the  innocent?  Ah,  no  !  he  is 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  Already  all  is  waiting:  the  mighty 
audience  is  gathered,  the  Court  is  hurrying  to  their  seats,  the 
witnesses  are  arrayed,  the  trumpets  are  sounding,  the  judge  is 
taking  his  place.  Oh,  but  this  is  sudden!  My  lord,  have  you 
no  counsel?  “Counsel  I  have  none;  in  heaven  above,  or  on 
earth  beneath,  counsellor  there  is  none  now  that  would  take 
a  brief  from  me  :  all  are  silent.”  Is  it,  indeed,  come  to  this? 
Alas!  the  time  is  short,  the  tumult  is  wondrous,  the  crowd 
stretches  away  into  infinity;  but  yet  I  will  search  in  it  for  some¬ 
body  to  take  your  brief;  I  know  of  somebody  that  will  be 
your  counsel.  Who  is  this  that  cometh  from  Domremy?  Who 
is  she  in  bloody  coronation  robes  from  Rheims  ?  Who  is  she 
that  cometh  with  blackened  flesh  from  walking  the  furnaces 
of  Rouen  ?  This  is  she,  the  shepherd  girl,  counsellor  that  had 
none  for  herself,  whom  I  choose,  bishop,  for  yours.  She  it  is, 
I  engage,  that  shall  take  my  lord’s  brief.  She  it  is,  bishop, 
that  would  plead  for  you;  yes,  bishop,  she,  —  when  heaven 
and  earth  are  silent. 


LITERATURE  OF  KNOWLEDGE  AND 
LITERATURE  OF  POWER 

1848 

[This  passage  is  a  portion  of  an  essay  on  Pope  contributed  by  De 
Quincey  to  the  North  British  Review,  August,  1848.  Twenty-five  years 
before  he  had  set  forth  the  same  distinction  between  two  types  of  litera¬ 
ture,  in  his  Letters  to  a  Young  Man.} 

What  is  it  that  we  mean  by  literature?  Popularly,  and 
amongst  the  thoughtless,  it  is  held  to  include  everything  that 
is  printed  in  a  book.  Little  logic  is  required  to  disturb  that 
definition.  The  most  thoughtless  person  is  easily  made  aware 
that  in  the  idea  of  literature  one  essential  element  is  some  rela¬ 
tion  to  a  general  and  common  interest  of  man,  —  so  that  what 
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applies  only  to  a  local,  or  professional,  or  merely  personal  in¬ 
terest,  even  though  presenting  itself  in  the  shape  of  a  book,  will 
not  belong  to  Literature.  So  far  the  definition  is  easily  nar¬ 
rowed;  and  it  is  as  easily  expanded.  For  not  only  is  much  that 
takes  a  station  in  books  not  literature,  but  inversely,  much  that 
really  is  literature  never  reaches  a  station  in  books.  The  weekly 
sermons  of  Christendom,  that  vast  pulpit  literature  which  acts 
so  extensively  upon  the  popular  mind  —  to  warn,  to  uphold, 
to  renew,  to  comfort,  to  alarm  — -  does  not  attain  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  libraries  in  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  its  extent.  The 
drama  again,  —  as,  for  instance,  the  finest  part  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  plays  in  England,  and  all  leading  Athenian  plays  in 
the  noontide  of  the  Attic  stage,  —  operated  as  a  literature  on 
the  public  mind,  and  were  (according  to  the  strictest  letter  of 
that  term)  published  through  the  audiences  that  witnessed 
their  representation  some  time  before  they  were  published  as 
things  to  be  read;  and  they  were  published  in  this  scenical 
mode  of  publication  with  much  more  effect  than  they  could 
have  had  as  books  during  ages  of  costly  copying  or  of  costly 
printing. 

Books,  therefore,  do  not  suggest  an  idea  coextensive  and 
interchangeable  with  the  idea  of  literature;  since  much  litera^ 
ture,  scenic,  forensic,  or  didactic  (as  from  lecturers  and  public 
orators) ,  may  never  come  into  books,  and  much  that  does  come 
into  books  may  connect  itself  with  no  literary  interest.  But 
a  far  more  important  correction,  applicable  to  the  common 
vague  idea  of  literature,  is  to  be  sought  not  so  much  in  a  better 
definition  of  literature  as  in  a  sharper  distinction  of  the  two 
functions  which  it  fulfils.  In  that  great  social  organ  which,  col¬ 
lectively,  we  call  literature,  there  may  be  distinguished  two 
separate  offices,  that  may  blend  and  often  do  so,  but  capable, 
severally,  of  a  severe  insulation,  and  naturally  fitted  for  re¬ 
ciprocal  repulsion.  There  is,  first,  the  literature  of  knowledge, 
and  secondly,  the  literature  of  power.  The  function  of  the  first 
is  to  teach;  the  function  of  the  second  is  to  move;  the  first  is 
a  rudder,  the  second  an  oar  or  a  sail.  The  first  speaks  to  the 
mere  discursive  understanding;  the  second  speaks  ultimately, 
it  may  happen,  to  the  higher  understanding  or  reason,  but  al¬ 
ways  through  affections  of  pleasure  and  sympathy.  Remotely, 
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it  may  travel  towards  an  object  seated  in  what  Lord  Bacon 
calls  “dry  light” ;  but  proximately  it  does  and  must  operate  — 
else  it  ceases  to  be  a  literature  of  power  —  on  and  through  that 
humid  light  which  clothes  itself  in  the  mists  and  glittering  iris 
of  human  passions,  desires,  and  genial  emotions.  Men  have 
so  little  reflected  on  the  higher  functions  of  literature  as  to  find 
it  a  paradox  if  one  should  describe  it  as  a  mean  or  subordinate 
purpose  of  books  to  give  information.  But  this  is  a  paradox 
only  in  the  sense  which  makes  it  honourable  to  be  paradoxical. 
Whenever  we  talk  in  ordinary  language  of  seeking  information 
or  gaining  knowledge,  we  understand  the  words  as  connected 
with  something  of  absolute  novelty.  But  it  is  the  grandeur  of 
all  truth  which  can  occupy  a  very  high  place  in  human  inter¬ 
ests  that  it  is  never  absolutely  novel  to  the  meanest  of  minds, 
it  exists  eternally  by  way  of  germ  or  latent  principle  in  the 
lowest  as  in  the  highest,  needing  to  be  developed,  but  never  to 
be  planted.  To  be  capable  of  transplantation  is  the  immediate 
criterion  of  a  truth  that  ranges  on  a  lower  scale.  Besides 
which,  there  is  a  rarer  thing  than  truth,  —  namely  power,  or 
deep  sympathy  with  truth.  Wkat  is  the  effect,  for  instance, 
upon  society  of  children?  By  the  pity,  by  the  tenderness,  and 
by  the  peculiar  modes  of  admiration  which  connect  themselves 
with  the  helplessness,  with  the  innocence,  and  with  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  children,  not  only  are  the  primal  affections  strength¬ 
ened  and  continually  renewed,  but  the  qualities  which  are 
dearest  in  the  sight  of  heaven  — -  the  frailty,  for  instance,  which 
appeals  to  forbearance,  the  innocence  which  symbolizes  the 
heavenly,  and  the  simplicity  which  is  most  alien  from  the 
worldly  -  —  are  kept  up  in  perpetual  remembrance,  and  their 
ideals  are  continually  refreshed.  A  purpose  of  the  same  na¬ 
ture  is  answered  by  the  higher  literature,  viz.  the  literature  of 
power.  What  do  you  learn  from  Paradise  Lost  ?  Nothing  at 
all.  What  do  you  learn  from  a  cookery-book  ?  Something  new, 
something  that  you  did  not  know  before,  in  every  paragraph. 
But  would  you  therefore  put  the  wretched  cookery-book  on  a 
higher  level  of  estimation  than  the  divine  poem  ?  What  you  owe 
to  Milton  is  not  any  knowledge,  of  which  a  million  separate  items 
are  still  but  a  million  of  advancing  steps  on  the  same  earthly 
level;  what  you  owe  is  power,  —  that  is,  exercise  and  expansion 
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to  your  own  latent  capacity  of  sympathy  with  the  infinite, 
where  every  pulse  and  each  separate  influx  is  a  step  upwards, 
a  step  ascending  as  upon  a  Jacob’s  ladder  from  earth  to  mys¬ 
terious  altitudes  above  the  earth.  All  the  steps  of  knowledge, 
from  first  to  last,  carry  you  further  on  the  same  plane,  but 
could  never  raise  you  one  foot  above  your  ancient  level  of 
earth;  whereas  the  very  first  step  in  power  is  a  flight  —  is  an 
ascending  movement  into  another  element  where  earth  is  for¬ 
gotten. 

Were  it  not  that  human  sensibilities  are  ventilated  and  con¬ 
tinually  called  out  into  exercise  by  the  great  phenomena  of  in¬ 
fancy,  or  of  real  life  as  it  moves  through  chance  and  change,  or 
of  literature  as  it  recombines  these  elements  in  the  mimicries 
of  poetry,  romance,  etc.,  it  is  certain  that,  like  any  animal 
power  or  muscular  energy  falling  into  disuse,  all  such  sensibili¬ 
ties  would  gradually  droop  and  dwindle.  It  is  in  relation  to 
these  great  moral  capacities  of  man  that  the  literature  of  power, 
as  contradistinguished  from  that  of  knowledge,  lives  and  has 
its  field  of  action.  It  is  concerned  with  what  is  highest  in  man; 
for  the  Scriptures  themselves  never  condescended  to  deal  by 
suggestion  or  cooperation  with  the  mere  discursive  understand¬ 
ing:  when  speaking  of  man  in  his  intellectual  capacity,  the 
Scriptures  speak  not  of  the  understanding,  but  of  “the  under¬ 
standing  heart,”  —  making  the  heart,  i.e.,  the  great  intuitive 
(or  non-discursive)  organ,  to  be  the  interchangeable  formula 
for  man  in  his  highest  state  of  capacity  for  the  infinite.  Tragedy, 
romance,  fairy  tale,  or  epopee,  all  alike  restore  to  man’s  mind 
the  ideals  of  justice,  of  hope,  of  truth,  of  mercy,  of  retribution, 
which  else  (left  to  the  support  of  daily  life  in  its  realities)  would 
languish  for  want  of  sufficient  illustration. 

What  is  meant,  for  instance,  by  poetic  justice  ?  It  does  not 
mean  a  justice  that  differs  by  its  object  from  the  ordinary  jus¬ 
tice  of  human  jurisprudence,  for  then  it  must  be  confessedly 
a  very  bad  kind  of  justice;  but  it  means  a  justice  that  differs 
from  common  forensic  justice  by  the  degree  in  which  it  attains 
its  object,  —  a  justice  that  is  more  omnipotent  over  its  own 
ends,  as  dealing,  not  with  the  refractory  elements  of  earthly 
life,  but  with  the  elements  of  its  own  creation,  and  with  ma¬ 
terials  flexible  to  its  own  purest  preconceptions.  It  is  certain 
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that,  were  it  not  for  the  literature  of  power,  these  ideals  would 
often  remain  amongst  us  as  mere  arid  notional  forms;  whereas, 
by  the  creative  forces  of  man  put  forth  in  literature,  they  gain 
a  vernal  life  of  restoration,  and  germinate  into  vital  activities. 
The  commonest  novel,  by  moving  in  alliance  with  human  fears 
and  hopes,  with  human  instincts  of  wrong  and  right,  sustains 
and  quickens  those  affections.  Calling  them  into  action,  it 
rescues  them  from  torpor.  And  hence  the  preeminency  over  all 
authors  that  merely  teach,  of  the  meanest  that  moves,  or  that 
teaches,  if  at  all,  indirectly  by  moving.  The  very  highest  work 
that  has  ever  existed  in  the  literature  of  knowledge  is  but  a 
provisional  work,  —  a  book  upon  trial  and  sufferance,  and 
quamdiu  bene  se  gessenl.1  Let  its  teaching  be  even  partially 
revised,  let  it  be  but  expanded,  —  nay,  even  let  its  teaching 
be  but  placed  in  a  better  order,  —  and  instantly  it  is  super¬ 
seded.  Whereas  the  feeblest  works  in  the  literature  of  power, 
surviving  at  all,  survive  as  finished  and  unalterable  amongst 
men.  For  instance,  the  Principia  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  a 
book  militant  on  earth  from  the  first.  In  all  stages  of  its  prog¬ 
ress  it  would  have  to  fight  for  its  existence:  first,  as  regards 
absolute  truth;  secondly,  when  that  combat  was  over,  as  re¬ 
gards  its  form  or  mode  of  presenting  the  truth.  And  as  soon  as 
a  Laplace,  or  anybody  else,  builds  higher  upon  the  founda¬ 
tions  laid  by  this  book,  effectually  he  throws  it  out  of  the  sun¬ 
shine  into  decay  and  darkness;  by  weapons  won  from  this  book 
he  superannuates  and  destroys  this  book,  so  that  soon  the 
name  of  Newton  remains  as  a  mere  nominis  umbra,-  but  his 
book,  as  a  living  power,  has  transmigrated  into  other  forms. 
Now,  on  the  contrary,  the  Iliad,  the  Prometheus  of  iEschylus, 
the  Othello  or  King  Lear,  the  Hamlet  or  Macbeth,  and  the  Para¬ 
dise  Lost,  are  not  militant,  but  triumphant  for  ever,  as  long  as 
the  languages  exist  in  which  they  speak  or  can  be  taught  to 
speak.  They  never  can  transmigrate  into  new  incarnations. 
To  reproduce  these  in  new  forms,  or  variations,  even  if  in  some 
things  they  should  be  improved,  would  be  to  plagiarize.  A 
good  steam-engine  is  properly  superseded  by  a  better.  But  one 
lovely  pastoral  valley  is  not  superseded  by  another,  nor  a  statue 
of  Praxiteles  by  a  statue  of  Michael  Angelo.  These  things  are 

1  “As  long  as  it  behaves  itself.”  2  Shadow  of  a  name. 
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separated  not  by  imparity,  but  by  disparity.  They  are  not 
thought  of  as  unequal  under  the  same  standard,  but  as  dif¬ 
ferent  in  kind,  and,  if  otherwise  equal,  as  equal  under  a  dif¬ 
ferent  standard.  Human  works  of  immortal  beauty  and  works 
of  nature  in  one  respect  stand  on  the  same  footing:  they  never 
absolutely  repeat  each  other,  never  approach  so  near  as  not  to 
differ,  and  they  differ  not  as  better  and  worse,  or  simply  by 
more  and  less,  —  they  differ  by  undecipherable  and  incom¬ 
municable  differences,  that  cannot  be  caught  by  mimicries, 
that  cannot  be  reflected  in  the  mirror  of  copies,  that  cannot 
become  ponderable  in  the  scales  of  vulgar  comparison.  ...  At 
this  hour,  five  hundred  years  since  their  creation,  the  tales  of 
Chaucer,  never  equaled  on  this  earth  for  their  tenderness  and 
for  life  of  picturesqueness,  are  read  familiarly  by  many  in  the 
charming  language  of  their  natal  day,  and  by  others  in  the 
modernizations  of  Dryden,  of  Pope,  and  Wordsworth.  At  this 
hour,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  years  since  their  creation, 
the  pagan  tales  of  Ovid,  never  equalled  on  this  earth  for  the 
gaiety  of  their  movement  and  the  capricious  graces  of  their 
narrative,  are  read  by  all  Christendom.  This  man’s  people  and 
their  monuments  are  dust,  but  he  is  alive;  he  has  survived 
them,  as  he  told  us  that  he  had  it  in  his  commission  to  do,  by  a 
thousand  years,  “and  shall  a  thousand  more.” 

All  the  literature  of  knowledge  builds  only  ground-nests,  that 
are  swept  away  by  floods,  or  confounded  by  the  plough;  but 
the  literature  of  power  builds  nests  in  aerial  altitudes  of  temples 
sacred  from  violation,  or  of  forests  inaccessible  to  fraud.  This 
is  a  great  prerogative  of  the  power  literature,  and  it  is  a  greater 
which  lies  in  the  mode  of  its  influence.  The  knowledge  litera¬ 
ture,  like  the  fashion  of  this  world,  passeth  away.  An  ency¬ 
clopaedia  is  its  abstract;  and,  in  this  respect,  it  may  be  taken  for 
its  speaking  symbol,  —  that  before  one  generation  has  passed 
an  encyclopaedia  is  superannuated;  for  it  speaks  through  the 
dead  memory  and  unimpassioned  understanding,  which  have 
not  the  repose  of  higher  faculties,  but  are  continually  enlarging 
and  varying  their  phylacteries.  But  all  literature  properly  so 
called  —  literature  tear  i^o^r/v 1 — for  the  very  reason  that  it  is 
so  much  more  durable  than  the  literature  of  knowledge,  is  (and 
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by  the  very  same  proportion  it  is)  more  intense  and  electrically 
searching  in  its  impressions.  The  directions  in  which  the 
tragedy  of  this  planet  has  trained  our  human  feelings  to  play, 
and  the  combinations  into  which  the  poetry  of  this  planet  has 
thrown  our  human  passions  of  love  and  hatred,  of  admiration 
and  contempt,  exercise  a  power  for  bad  or  good  over  human 
life  that  cannot  be  contemplated,  when  stretching  through 
many  generations,  without  a  sentiment  allied  to  awe.  And  of 
this  let  every  one  be  assured  —  that  he  owes  to  the  impas¬ 
sioned  books  which  he  has  read  many  a  thousand  more  of  emo¬ 
tions  than  he  can  consciously  trace  back  to  them.  Dim  by 
their  origination,  these  emotions  yet  arise  in  him,  and  mould 
him  through  life,  like  forgotten  incidents  of  his  childhood.  .  .  . 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  WORLD  OF  STRIFE 

1851 

[This  title  covers  a  portion  of  the  matter  which  De  Quincey  brought 
together  in  the  volume  called  Autobiographic  Sketches ;  the  material  first 
appeared  in  articles  published  in  Hogg’s  Instructor  in  1851-2,  with  the 
title  “A  Sketch  from  Childhood.”  De  Quincey’s  older  brother  William, 
portrayed  so  vividly  here,  was  a  boy  of  extraordinary  promise,  but  died 
at  the  age  of  sixteen.] 

.  .  .  [My  brother]  had  resented,  with  a  shower  of  stones,  an 
affront  offered  to  us  by  an  individual  boy,  belonging  to  a  cot¬ 
ton  factory;  for  more  than  two  years  afterwards  this  became 
the  teterrima  causa  1  of  a  skirmish  or  a  battle  as  often  as  we 
passed  the  factory;  and,  unfortunately,  that  was  twice  a  day 
on  every  day,  except  Sunday.  Our  situation  in  respect  to  the 
enemy  was  as  follows: — Greenhay,  a  country-house,  newly 
built  by  my  father,  at  that  time  was  a  clear  mile  from  the 
outskirts  of  Manchester;  but  in  after  years,  Manchester, 
throwing  out  the  tentacula  of  its  vast  expansions,  absolutely 
enveloped  Greenhay;  and,  for  anything  I  know,  the  grounds 
and  gardens  which  then  insulated  the  house  may  have  long 
disappeared.  Being  a  modest  mansion,  which  (including  hot 
walls,  offices,  and  gardener’s  house)  had  cost  only  six  thousand 

1  Most  dreadful  cause. 
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pounds,  I  do  not  know  how  it  should  have  risen  to  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  giving  name  to  a  region  of  that  great  town;  however,  it 
has  done  so;  and  at  this  time,  therefore,  after  changes  so  great, 
it  will  be  difficult  for  the  habitue  of  that  region  to  understand 
how  my  brother  and  myself  could  have  a  solitary  road  to  trav¬ 
erse  between  Greenhay  and  Princess  Street,  then  the  termina¬ 
tion,  on  that  side,  of  Manchester.  But  so  it  was.  Oxford  Street, 
like  its  namesake  in  London,  was  then  called  the  Oxford  Road , 
and  during  the  currency  of  our  acquaintance  with  it,  arose  the 
first  three  houses  in  its  neighbourhood ;  of  which  the  third  was 
built  for  the  Reverend  S.  H.,  one  of  our  guardians,  for  whom 
his  friends  had  also  built  the  church  of  St.  Peter  s  not  a 
bowshot  from  the  house.  At  present,  however,  he  resided  in 
Salford,  nearly  two  miles  from  Greenhay;  and  to  him  we  went 
over  daily,  for  the  benefit  of  his  classical  instructions.  One  sole 
cotton  factory  had  then  risen  along  the  line  of  Oxford  Street,  and 
this  was  close  to  a  bridge,  which  also  was  a  new  creation;  for 
previously  all  passengers  to  Manchester  went  round  by  Garrat. 
This  factory  became  to  us  the  officina  gentium /  from  which 
swarmed  forth  those  Goths  and  Vandals  that  continually 
threatened  our  steps;  and  this  bridge  became  the  eternal  arena 
of  combat,  we  taking  good  care  to  be  on  the  right  side  of  the 
bridge  for  retreat  —  i.e.,  on  the  town  side,  or  the  country  side, 
accordingly  as  we  were  going  out  in  the  morning,  or  returning 
in  the  afternoon.  Stones  were  the  implements  of  warfare;  and 
by  continual  practice  both  parties  became  expert  in  throwing 


them. 

The  origin  of  the  feud  it  is  scarcely  requisite  to  rehearse, 
since  the  particular  accident  which  began  it  was  not  the  true 
efficient  cause  of  our  long  warfare,  but  simply  the  casual  oc¬ 
casion.  The  cause  lay  in  our  aristocratic  dress.  As  children  of 
an  opulent  family,  where  all  provisions  were  liberal,  and  all 
appointments  elegant,  we  were  uniformly  well-dressed;  and,  in 
particular,  we  wore  trousers  (at  that  time  unheard  of,  except 
among  sailors) ,  and  we  also  wore  Hessian  boots  a  crime  that 
could  not  be  forgiven  in  the  Lancashire  of  that  day,  because  it 
expressed  the  double  offence  of  being  aristocratic  and  being 
outlandish.  We  were  aristocrats,  and  it  was  vain  to  deny  it; 
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could  we  deny  our  boots  ?  whilst  our  antagonists,  if  not  ab¬ 
solutely  sansculottes fl  were  slovenly  and  forlorn  in  their  dress, 
often  unwashed,  with  hair  totally  neglected,  and  always 
covered  with  flakes  of  cotton.  Jacobins  they  were  not,  as  re¬ 
garded  any  sympathy  with  the  Jacobinism  that  then  desolated 
France;  for,  on  the  contrary,  they  detested  everything  French, 
and  answered  with  brotherly  signals  to  the  cry  of  “Church 
and  King,”  or  “King  and  Constitution.”  But,  for  all  that,  as 
they  were  perfectly  independent,  getting  very  high  wages,  and 
these  wages  in  a  mode  of  industry  that  was  then  taking  vast 
strides  ahead,  they  contrived  to  reconcile  this  patriotic  anti¬ 
jacobinism  with  a  personal  Jacobinism  of  that  sort  which  is 
native  to  the  heart  of  man,  who  is  by  natural  impulse  (and  not 
without  a  root  of  nobility,  though  also  of  base  envy)  impatient 
of  inequality,  and  submits  to  it  only  through  a  sense  of  its 
necessity,  or  under  a  long  experience  of  its  benefits. 

It  was  on  an  early  day  of  our  new  tirocinium ,2  or  perhaps 
on  the  very  first,  that,  as  we  passed  the  bridge,  a  boy  happen¬ 
ing  to  issue  from  the  factory  sang  out  to  us,  derisively,  “Hol¬ 
loa,  Bucks!”  In  this  the  reader  may  fail  to  perceive  any 
atrocious  insult  commensurate  to  the  long  war  which  followed. 
But  the  reader  is  wrong.  The  word  “ dandies ,”  which  was 
what  the  villain  meant,  had  not  then  been  born,  so  that  he 
could  not  have  called  us  by  that  name,  unless  through  the  spirit 
of  prophecy.  Buck  was  the  nearest  word  at  hand  in  his  Man¬ 
chester  vocabulary;  he  gave  all  he  could,  and  let  us  dream  the 
rest.  But  in  the  next  moment  he  discovered  our  boots,  and  he 
consummated  his  crime  by  saluting  us  as  “ Boots!  boots! ”  My 
brother  made  a  dead  stop,  surveyed  him  with  intense  disdain, 
and  bade  him  draw  near,  that  he  might  “give  his  flesh  to  the 
fowls  of  the  air.”  The  boy  declined  to  accept  this  liberal  invita¬ 
tion,  and  conveyed  his  answer  by  a  most  contemptuous  and 
plebeian  gesture,  upon  which  my  brother  drove  him  in  with  a 
shower  of  stones. 

During  this  inaugural  flourish  of  hostilities,  I,  for  my  part, 
remained  inactive,  and  therefore  apparently  neutral.  But  this 


1  Men  without  breeches,  —  a  term  applied  to  the  members  of  some  of  the  Parisian 
mobs  in  the  Revolution. 
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was  the  last  time  that  I  did  so:  for  the  moment,  indeed,  I  was 
taken  by  surprise.  To  be  called  a  buck  by  one  that  had  it  in 
his  choice  to  have  called  me  a  coward,  a  thief,  or  a  murderer, 
struck  me  as  a  most  pardonable  offence;  and  as  to  boots,  that 
rested  upon  a  flagrant  fact  that  could  not  be  denied;  so  that  at 
first  I  was  green  enough  to  regard  the  boy  as  very  considerate 
and  indulgent.  But  my  brother  soon  rectified  my  views;  or,  if 
any  doubts  remained,  he  impressed  me,  at  least,  with  a  sense 
of  my  paramount  duty  to  himself,  which  was  threefold.  First, 
it  seems  that  I  owed  military  allegiance  to  him,  as  my  com- 
mander-in-chief,  whenever  we  “took  the  field”;  secondly,  by 
the  law  of  nations,  I,  being  a  cadet  1  of  my  house,  owed  suit 
and  service  to  him  who  was  its  head;  and  he  assured  me,  that 
twice  in  a  year,  on  my  birth-day  and  on  his,  he  had  a  right, 
strictly  speaking,  to  make  me  lie  down,  and  to  set  his  foot 
upon  my  neck;  lastly,  by  a  law  not  so  rigorous,  but  valid 
amongst  gentlemen  —  viz.,  “by  the  comity  of  nations  it 
seems  I  owed  eternal  deference  to  one  so  much  older  than  my¬ 
self,  so  much  wiser,  stronger,  braver,  more  beautiful,  and  more 
swift  of  foot.  Something  like  all  this  in  tendency  I  had  already 
believed,  though  I  had  not  so  minutely  investigated  the  modes 
and  grounds  of  my  duty.  By  temperament,  and  through  na¬ 
tural  dedication  to  despondency,  I  felt  resting  upon  me  always 
too  deep  and  gloomy  a  sense  of  obscure  duties  attached  to  life, 
that  I  never  should  be  able  to  fulfil;  a  burden  which  I  could  not 
carry,  and  which  yet  I  did  not  know  how  to  throw  off.  Glad, 
therefore,  I  was  to  find  the  whole  tremendous  weight  of  obliga¬ 
tions  —  the  law  and  the  prophets  all  crowded  into  this  one 
pocket  command,  “Thou  shalt  obey  thy  brother  as  God  s 
vicar  upon  earth.”  For  now,  if  by  any  future  stone  levelled 
at  him  who  had  called  me  a  “buck,”  I  should  chance  to  draw 
blood — perhaps  I  might  not  have  committed  so  serious  a  tres¬ 
pass  on  any  rights  which  he  could  plead:  but  if  I  had  (for  on 
this  subject  my  convictions  were  still  cloudy),  at  any  rate  the 
duty  I  might  have  violated  in  regard  to  this  general  brother,  in 
right  of  Adam,  was  cancelled  when  it  came  into  collision  with 
my  paramount  duty  to  this  liege  brother  of  my  own  individual 
house. 
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From  this  day,  therefore,  I  obeyed  all  my  brother’s  military 
commands  with  the  utmost  docility;  and  happy  it  made  me  that 
every  sort  of  doubt,  or  question,  or  opening  for  demur,  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  unity  of  this  one  papal  principle,  dis¬ 
covered  by  my  brother  —  viz.,  that  all  rights  and  duties  of 
casuistry  were  transferred  from  me  to  himself.  His  was  the 
judgment  —  his  was  the  responsibility;  and  to  me  belonged 
only  the  sublime  obligation  of  unconditional  faith  in  him.  That 
faith  I  realized.  It  is  true  that  he  taxed  me  at  times,  in  his 
reports  of  particular  fights,  with  “horrible  cowardice,”  and 
even  with  a  “cowardice  that  seemed  inexplicable,  except  on  the 
supposition  of  treachery.”  But  this  was  only  a  faqon  de  parler 
with  him :  the  idea  of  secret  perfidy ,  that  was  constantly  mov¬ 
ing  under-ground,  gave  an  interest  to  the  progress  of  the  war, 
which  else  tended  to  the  monotonous.  It  was  a  dramatic  arti¬ 
fice  for  sustaining  the  interest,  where  the  incidents  might  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  too  slightly  diversified.  But  that  he  did  not  believe 
his  own  charges  was  clear,  because  he  never  repeated  them  in 
his  “General  History  of  the  Campaigns,”  which  was  a  resume , 
or  recapitulating  digest,  of  his  daily  reports. 

We  fought  every  day;  and,  generally  speaking,  twice  every 
day;  and  the  result  was  pretty  uniform  —  viz. ,  that  my  brother 
and  I  terminated  the  battle  by  insisting  upon  our  undoubted 
right  to  run  away.  Magna  Charta,  I  should  fancy,  secures  that 
great  right  to  every  man;  else,  surely,  it  is  sadly  defective.  But 
out  of  this  catastrophe  to  most  of  our  skirmishes,  and  to  all  our 
pitched  battles  except  one,  grew  a  standing  schism  between  my 
brother  and  myself.  My  unlimited  obedience  had  respect  to 
action,  but  not  to  opinion.  Loyalty  to  my  brother  did  not  rest 
upon  hypocrisy;  because  I  was  faithful,  it  did  not  follow  that  I 
must  be  false  in  relation  to  his  capricious  opinions.  And  these 
opinions  sometimes  took  the  shape  of  acts.  Twice,  at  the  least, 
in  every  week,  but  sometimes  every  night,  my  brother  insisted 
on  singing  “Te  Deum”  for  supposed  victories  he  had  won;  and 
he  insisted  also  on  my  bearing  a  part  in  these  “Te  Deums.” 
Now,  as  I  knew  of  no  such  victories,  but  resolutely  asserted 
the  truth  — viz.,  that  we  ran  away  —  a  slight  jar  was  thus 
given  to  the  else  triumphal  effect  of  these  musical  ovations. 
Once  having  uttered  my  protest,  however,  willingly  I  gave  my 
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aid  to  the  chanting;  for  I  loved  unspeakably  the  grand  and  va¬ 
ried  system  of  chanting  in  the  Romish  and  English  Churches. 
And,  looking  back  at  this  day  to  the  ineffable  benefits  which  I 
derived  from  the  church  of  my  childhood,  I  account  among 
the  very  greatest  those  which  reached  me  through  the  various 
chants  connected  with  the  “O,  Jubilate,”  the  “Magnificat,” 
the  “Te  Deum,”  the  “Benedicite,”  etc.  Through  these  chants 
it  was  that  the  sorrow  which  laid  waste  my  infancy,  and  the  de¬ 
votion  which  nature  had  made  a  necessity  of  my  being,  were 
profoundly  interfused:  the  sorrow  gave  reality  and  depth  to 
the  devotion;  the  devotion  gave  grandeur  and  idealization  to 
the  sorrow.  Neither  was  my  love  for  chanting  altogether  with¬ 
out  knowledge.  A  son  of  my  reverend  guardian,  much  older 
than  myself,  who  possessed  a  singular  faculty  of  producing  a 
sort  of  organ  accompaniment  with  one  half  of  his  mouth, 
whilst  he  sang  with  the  other  half,  had  given  me  some  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  chanting:  and,  as  to  my  brother,  he,  the 
hundred-handed  Briareus,  could  do  all  things;  of  course,  there¬ 
fore,  he  could  chant. 

Once  having  begun,  it  followed  naturally  that  the  war  should 
deepen  in  bitterness.  Wounds  that  wrote  memorials  in  the 
flesh,  insults  that  rankled  in  the  heart  —  these  were  not  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  case  likely  to  be  forgotten  by  our  enemies,  and  far 
less  by  my  fiery  brother.  I,  for  my  part,  entered  not  into  any 
of  the  passions  that  war  may  be  supposed  to  kindle,  except  only 
the  chronic  passion  of  anxiety.  Fear  it  was  not;  for  experience 
had  taught  me  that,  under  the  random  firing  of  our  undis¬ 
ciplined  enemies,  the  chances  were  not  many  of  being  wounded. 
But  the  uncertainties  of  the  war;  the  doubts  in  every  separate 
action  whether  I  could  keep  up  the  requisite  connection  with 
my  brother;  and,  in  case  I  could  not,  the  utter  darkness  that 
surrounded  my  fate;  whether,  as  a  trophy  won  from  Israel,  I 
should  be  dedicated  to  the  service  of  some  Manchester  Dagon, 
or  pass  through  fire  to  Moloch;  all  these  contingencies,  for  me 
that  had  no  friend  to  consult,  ran  too  violently  into  the  master- 
current  of  my  constitutional  despondency,  ever  to  give  way 
under  any  casual  elation  of  success.  Success,  however,  we 
really  had  at  times;  in  slight  skirmishes  pretty  often;  and  once, 
at  least,  as  the  reader  will  find  to  his  mortification,  if  he  is 
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wicked  enough  to  take  the  side  of  the  Philistines,  a  most  smash¬ 
ing  victory  in  a  pitched  battle.  But  even  then,  and  whilst  the 
hurrahs  were  yet  ascending  from  our  jubilating  lips,  the  freez¬ 
ing  remembrance  came  back  to  my  heart  of  that  deadly  de¬ 
pression  which,  duly  at  the  coming  round  of  the  morning  and 
evening  watches,  travelled  with  me  like  my  shadow  on  our 
approach  to  the  memorable  bridge.  .  .  . 

Both  my  brother  and  myself,  for  the  sake  of  varying  our 
intellectual  amusements,  occupied  ourselves  at  times  in  gov¬ 
erning  imaginary  kingdoms.  I  do  not  mention  this  as  anything 
unusual;  it  is  a  common  resource  of  mental  activity  and  of 
aspiring  energies  amongst  boys.  Hartley  Coleridge,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  had  a  kingdom  which  he  governed  for  many  years;  whether 
well  or  ill,  is  more  than  I  can  say.  Kindly,  I  am  sure,  he  would 
govern  it;  but,  unless  a  machine  had  been  invented  for  enabling 
him  to  write  without  effort  (as  was  really  done  for  our  Fourth 
George  during  the  pressure  of  illness),  I  fear  that  the  public 
service  must  have  languished  deplorably  for  want  of  the  royal 
signature.  In  sailing  past  his  own  dominions,  what  dolorous 
outcries  would  have  saluted  him  from  the  shore  Holloa, 
royal  sir!  here’s  the  deuce  to  pay  -  a  perfect  lock  there  is,  as 
tight  as  locked  jaw,  upon  the  course  of  our  public  business, 
throats  there  are  to  be  cut,  from  the  product  of  ten  jail-de¬ 
liveries,  and  nobody  dares  to  cut  them,  for  want  of  the  proper 
warrant;  archbishoprics  there  are  to  be  filled,  and,  because 
they  are  not  filled,  the  whole  nation  is  running  helter-skelter 
into  heresy;  —  and  all  in  consequence  of  your  majesty  s  sacred 
laziness.”  Our  governments  were  less  remissly  administered; 
since  each  of  us,  by  continued  reports  of  improvements  and  gra¬ 
cious  concessions  to  the  folly  or  the  weakness  of  our  subjects, 
stimulated  the  zeal  of  his  rival.  And  here,  at  least,  there  seemed 
to  be  no  reason  why  I  should  come  into  collision  with  my 
brother.  At  any  rate,  I  took  pains  not  to  do  so.  But  all  was 
in  vain.  My  destiny  was,  to  live  in  one  eternal  element  of 
feud. 

My  own  kingdom  was  an  island  called  Gombroon.  But  in 
what  parallel  of  north  or  south  latitude  it  lay,  I  concealed  for  a 
time  as  rigorously  as  ancient  Rome  through  every  century 
concealed  her  real  name.  The  object  in  this  provisional  con- 
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ceahnent  was,  to  regulate  the  position  of  my  own  territory  by 
that  of  my  brother’s;  for  I  was  determined  to  place  a  monstrous 
world  of  waters  between  us,  as  the  only  chance  (and  a  very  poor 
one  it  proved)  for  compelling  my  brother  to  keep  the  peace. 
At  length,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  me,  and  much  to  my 
astonishment,  he  located  his  capital  city  in  the  high  latitude 
of  65  deg.  north.  That  fact  being  once  published  and  settled, 
instantly  I  smacked  my  little  kingdom  of  Gombroon  down  into 
the  tropics,  10  deg.,  I  think,  south  of  the  line.  Now,  at  least,  I 
was  on  the  right  side  of  the  hedge,  or  so  I  flattered  myself;  for 
it  struck  me  that  my  brother  never  would  degrade  himself 
by  fitting  out  a  costly  nautical  expedition  against  poor  little 
Gombroon;  and  how  else  could  he  get  at  me?  Surely  the  very 
fiend  himself,  if  he  happened  to  be  in  a  high  arctic  latitude, 
would  not  indulge  his  malice  so  far  as  to  follow  its  trail  into  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn.  And  what  was  to  be  got  by  such  a  freak. 
There  was  no  Golden  Fleece  in  Gombroon.  If  the  fiend  or  my 
brother  fancied  that,  for  once  they  were  in  the  wrong  box;  and 
there  was  no  variety  of  vegetable  produce,  for  I  never  denied 
that  the  poor  little  island  was  only  270  miles  in  circuit.  Think, 
then,  of  sailing  through  75  deg.  of  latitude  only  to  crack  such  a 
miserable  little  filbert  as  that.  But  my  brother  stunned  me  by 
explaining  that,  although  his  capital  lay  in  lat.  65  deg.  N.,  not 
the  less  his  dominions  swept  southwards  through  a  matter  of 
80  or  90  deg.;  and,  as  to  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  much  of  it 
was  his  own  private  property.  I  was  aghast  at  hearing  that. 
It  seemed  that  vast  horns  and  promontories  ran  down  from 
all  parts  of  his  dominions  towards  any  country  whatsoever, 
in  either  hemisphere  —  empire,  or  republic;  monarchy,  poly¬ 
archy,  or  anarchy  — that  he  might  have  reasons  for  assault- 
ino\ 

Here  in  one  moment  vanished  all  that  I  had  relied  on  for  pro¬ 
tection:  distance  I  had  relied  on,  and  suddenly  I  was  found  m 
close  neighbourhood  to  my  most  formidable  enemy-  Poverty 
had  relied  on,  and  that  was  not  denied;  he  granted  the  poverty, 
but  it  was  dependent  on  the  barbarism  of  the  Gombroomans. 
It  seems  that  in  the  central  forests  of  Gombroonia  there  were 
diamond  mines,  which  my  people,  from  their  low  condition  of 
civilization,  did  not  value,  nor  had  any  means  of  working. 
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Farewell,  therefore,  on  my  side,  to  all  hopes  of  enduring  peace, 
for  here  was  established,  in  legal  phrase,  a  lien  for  ever  upon  my 
island,  and  not  upon  its  margin,  but  its  very  centre,  in  favour 
of  any  invaders  better  able  than  the  natives  to  make  its  treas¬ 
ures  available.  For,  of  old,  it  was  an  article  in  my  brother’s 
code  of  morals  —  that,  supposing  a  contest  between  any  two 
parties,  of  which  one  possessed  an  article,  whilst  the  other  was 
better  able  to  use  it,  the  rightful  property  vested  in  the  latter. 
As  if  you  met  a  man  with  a  musket,  then  you  might  justly 
challenge  him  to  a  trial  in  the  art  of  making  gunpowder;  which 
if  you  could  make,  and  he  could  not ,  in  that  case  the  musket 
was  dejure  yours.  For  what  shadow  of  a  right  had  the  fellow 
to  a  noble  instrument  which  he  could  not  “maintain”  in  a 
serviceable  condition,  and  “feed”  with  its  daily  rations  of 
powder  and  shot?  Still,  it  may  be  fancied  that,  since  all  the 
relations  between  us  as  independent  sovereigns  (whether  of  war, 
or  peace,  or  treaty)  rested  upon  our  own  representations  and 
official  reports,  it  was  surely  within  my  competence  to  deny  or 
qualify,  as  much  as  within  his  to  assert.  But,  in  reality,  the  law 
of  the  contest  between  us,  as  suggested  by  some  instinct  of 
propriety  in  my  own  mind,  would  not  allow  me  to  proceed  in 
such  a  method.  What  he  said  was  like  a  move  at  chess  or 
draughts,  which  it  was  childish  to  dispute.  The  move  being 
made,  my  business  was  —  to  face  it,  to  parry  it,  to  evade  it, 
and,  if  I  could,  to  overthrow  it.  I  proceeded  as  a  lawyer  who 
moves  as  long  as  he  can,  not  by  blank  denial  of  facts  (or  com¬ 
ing  to  an  issue),  but  by  demurring  ( i.e .,  admitting  the  allega¬ 
tions  of  fact,  but  otherwise  interpreting  their  construction). 
It  was  the  understood  necessity  of  the  case,  that  I  must  pas¬ 
sively  accept  my  brother’s  statements  so  far  as  regarded  their 
verbal  expression;  and,  if  I  would  extricate  my  poor  islanders 
from  their  troubles,  it  must  be  by  some  distinction  or  eva¬ 
sion  lying  within  this  expression,  or  not  blankly  contradicting 
it. 

“How,  and  to  what  extent,”  my  brother  asked,  “did  I  raise 
taxes  upon  my  subjects  ?”  My  first  impulse  was  to  say  that  I 
did  not  tax  them  at  all,  for  I  had  a  perfect  horror  of  doing  so; 
but  prudence  would  not  allow  of  my  saying  that;  because  it 
was  too  probable  he  would  demand  to  know  how,  in  that  case, 
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I  maintained  a  standing  army;  and  if  I  once  allowed  it  to  be 
supposed  that  I  had  none,  there  was  an  end  for  ever  to  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  my  people.  Poor  things  !  they  would  have  been 
invaded  and  dragooned  in  a  month.  I  took  some  days,  there¬ 
fore,  to  consider  that  point,  but  at  last  replied  that  my  people, 
being  maritime,  supported  themselves  mainly  by  a  herring 
fishery,  from  which  I  deducted  a  part  of  the  produce,  and  after¬ 
wards  sold  it  for  manure  to  neighbouring  nations.  This  last 
hint  I  borrowed  from  the  conversation  of  a  stranger  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  dine  one  day  at  Greenhay,  and  mentioned  that  in 
Devonshire,  or  at  least  on  the  western  coast  of  that  country, 
near  Ilfracombe,  upon  any  excessive  take  of  herrings,  beyond 
what  the  markets  could  absorb,  the  surplus  was  applied  to  the 
land  as  a  valuable  dressing.  It  might  be  inferred  from  this 
account,  however,  that  the  arts  must  be  in  a  languishing  state, 
amongst  a  people  that  did  not  understand  the  process  of  salting 
fish;  and  my  brother  observed  derisively,  much  to  my  grief, 
that  a  wretched  ichthyophagous  people  must  make  shocking 
soldiers,  weak  as  water,  and  liable  to  be  knocked  over  like  nine¬ 
pins;  whereas  in  his  army  not  a  man  ever  ate  herrings,  pilchards, 
mackerels,  or,  in  fact,  condescended  to  anything  worse  than 
sirloins  of  beef. 

At  every  step  I  had  to  contend  for  the  honour  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  my  islanders;  so  that  early  I  came  to  understand 
the  weight  of  Shakespeare’s  sentiment  — 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown’ 

Oh,  reader,  do  not  laugh  !  I  lived  for  ever  under  the  terror  of 
two  separate  wars  in  two  separate  worlds:  one  against  the 
factory  boys,  in  a  real  world  of  flesh  and  blood,  of  stones  and 
brickbats,  of  flight  and  pursuit,  that  were  anything  but  figu¬ 
rative;  the  other  in  a  world  purely  aerial,  where  all  the  combats 
and  the  sufferings  were  absolute  moonshine.  And  yet  the  sim¬ 
ple  truth  is  —  that,  for  anxiety  and  distress  of  mind,  the  reality 
(which  almost  every  morning’s  light  brought  round)  was  as 
nothing  in  comparison  of  that  dream-kingdom  which  rose  like 
a  vapour  from  my  own  brain,  and  which  apparently  by  the 
fiat  of  my  will  could  be  for  ever  dissolved.  Ah!  but  no;  I  had 
contracted  obligations  to  Gombroon;  I  had  submitted  my  con 
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science  to  a  yoke;  and  in  secret  truth  my  will  had  no  such  auto¬ 
cratic  power.  Long  contemplation  of  a  shadow,  earnest  study 
for  the  welfare  of  that  shadow,  sympathy  with  the  wounded 
sensibilities  of  that  shadow  under  accumulated  wrongs,  these 
bitter  experiences,  nursed  by  brooding  thought,  had  gradually 
frozen  that  shadow  into  a  rigour  of  reality  far  denser  than  the 
material  realities  of  brass  or  granite.  Who  builds  the  most 
durable  dwellings?  asks  the  labourer  in  Hamlet ;  and  the  an¬ 
swer  is,  The  gravedigger.  He  builds  for  corruption;  and  yet 
his  tenements  are  incorruptible:  “the  houses  which  he  makes 
last  to  doomsday.”  Who  is  it  that  seeks  for  concealment?  Let 
him  hide  himself  in  the  unsearchable  chambers  of  light  —  of 
light  which  at  noonday,  more  effectually  than  any  gloom,  con¬ 
ceals  the  very  brightest  stars,  rather  than  in  labyrinths  of 
darkness  the  thickest.  What  criminal  is  that  who  wishes  to 
abscond  from  public  justice?  Let  him  hurry  into  the  frantic 
publicities  of  London,  and  by  no  means  into  the  quiet  privacies 
of  the  country.  So,  and  upon  the  analogy  of  these  cases,  we 
may  understand  that,  to  make  a  strife  overwhelming  by  a 
thousandfold  to  the  feelings,  it  must  not  deal  with  gross  ma¬ 
terial  interests,  but  with  such  as  rise  into  the  world  of  dreams, 
and  act  upon  the  nerves  through  spiritual,  and  not  through 
fleshly,  torments.  Mine,  in  the  present  case,  rose  suddenly, 
like  a  rocket,  into  their  meridian  altitude,  by  means  of  a  hint 
furnished  to  my  brother  from  a  Scottish  advocate’s  reveries.  .  . . 

Chance  directed  the  eye  of  my  brother,  one  day,  upon  that 
part  of  the  work  in  which  Lord  M.1  unfolds  his  hypothesis  that 
originally  the  human  race  had  been  a  variety  of  the  ape.  On 
which  hypothesis,  by  the  way,  Dr.  Adam  Clarke’s  substitution 
of  ape  for  serpent,  in  translating  the  word  nachash  (the  brute 
tempter  of  Eve),  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  since  this 
would  simply  have  been  the  case  of  one  human  being  tempting 
another.  It  followed  inevitably,  according  to  Lord  M.,  how¬ 
ever  painful  it  might  be  to  human  dignity,  that,  in  this  their 
early  stage  of  brutality,  men  must  have  had  tails.  My  brother 
mused  upon  this  reverie,  and,  in  a  few  days,  published  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  some  scoundrel’s  travels  in  Gombroon,  according  to 
which  the  Gombroonians  had  not  yet  emerged  from  this  early 

1  Monboddo  (James  Burnett),  author  of  The  Origin  and  Progress  oj  Language. 
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condition  of  apedom.  They,  it  seems,  were  still  homines 
caudatid  Overwhelming  to  me  and  stunning  was  the  ignominy 
of  this  horrible  discovery.  Lord  M.  had  not  overlooked  the 
natural  question,  In  what  way  did  men  get  rid  of  their  tails? 
To  speak  the  truth,  they  never  would  have  got  rid  of  them  had 
they  continued  to  run  wild;  but  growing  civilization  intro¬ 
duced  arts,  and  the  arts  introduced  sedentary  habits.  By  these 
it  was,  by  the  mere  necessity  of  continually  sitting  down,  that 
men  gradually  wore  off  their  tails!  Well,  and  what  should 
hinder  the  Gombroonians  from  sitting  down?  Their  tailors  and 
shoemakers  would  and  could,  I  hope,  sit  down,  as  well  as  those 
of  Tigrosylvania.  Why  not?  Ay,  but  my  brother  had  in¬ 
sisted  already  that  they  hod  no  tailors,  that  they  hod  no  shoe¬ 
makers;  which  then  I  did  not  care  much  about,  as  it  merely  put 
back  the  clock  of  our  history  —  throwing  us  into  an  earlier,  and 
therefore,  perhaps,  into  a  more  warlike  stage  of  society.  But, 
as  the  case  stood  now,  this  want  of  tailors,  &c.,  showed  clearly 
that  the  process  of  sitting  down,  so  essential  to  the  ennobling  of 
the  race,  had  not  commenced.  My  brother,  with  an  air  of  con¬ 
solation,  suggested  that  I  might  even  now,  without  an  hour’s 
delay,  compel  the  whole  nation  to  sit  down  for  six  hours  a  day , 
which  would  always  “make  a  beginning.”  But  the  truth  would 
remain  as  before  —  viz.,  that  I  was  the  king  of  a  people  that 
had  tails;  and  the  slow,  slow  process  by  which,  in  a  course  of 
many  centuries,  their  posterity  might  rub  them  off,  a  hope  of 
vintages  never  to  be  enjoyed  by  any  generations  that  are  yet 
heaving  in  sight  —  that  was  to  me  the  worst  form  of  despair. 

Still  there  was  one  resource:  if  I  “did  n’t  like  it”  mean¬ 
ing  the  state  of  things  in  Gombroon  I  might  abdicate. 
Yes,  I  knew  that.  I  might  abdicate;  and,  once  having  cut  the 
connection  between  myself  and  the  poor  abject  islanders,  I 
might  seem  to  have  no  further  interest  in  the  degradation  that 
affected  them.  After  such  a  disruption  between  us,  what  was  it 
to  me  if  they  had  even  three  tails  apiece?  Ah,  that  was  fine 
talking;  but  this  connection  with  my  poor  subjects  had  grown 
up  so  slowly  and  so  genially,  in  the  midst  of  struggles  so  con¬ 
stant  against  the  encroachments  of  my  brother  and  his  rascally 
people;  we  had  suffered  so  much  together;  and  the  filaments 

1  Tailed  men. 
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connecting  them  with  my  heart  were  so  aerially  fine  and  fan¬ 
tastic,  but  for  that  reason  so  inseverable,  that  I  abated  nothing 
of  my  anxiety  on  their  account;  making  this  difference  only  in 
my  legislation  and  administrative  cares,  that  I  pursued  them 
more  in  a  spirit  of  despondency,  and  retreated  more  shyly 
from  communicating  them.  .  .  . 
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MILTON  AND  THE  PURITANS 
1825 

[This  is  a  portion  of  the  essay  on  Milton,  the  first  of  Macaulay’s  many 
contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  It  was  published  in  the  August 
number,  and  at  once  made  his  reputation  as  reviewer  and  essayist.  Jeffrey, 
the  editor,  said,  “The  more  I  think,  the  less  I  can  conceive  where  you 
picked  up  that  style!”  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  essay  was  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  translation  of  Milton’s  Latin  treatise  On  Christian  Doctrine, 
which  had  been  discovered  only  in  1823.  Macaulay  declared  his  intention 
to  make  the  discovery  the  occasion  of  a  general  account  of  Milton,  as  the 
Capuchin  monks  “  never  choose  to  preach  on  the  life  and  miracles  of  a 
saint,  till  they  have  awakened  the  devotional  feelings  of  their  auditors  by 
exhibiting  some  relic  of  him.”] 

We  would  speak  first  of  the  Puritans,  the  most  remark¬ 
able  body  of  men,  perhaps,  which  the  world  has  ever  produced. 
The  odious  and  ridiculous  parts  of  their  character  lie  on  the 
surface.  He  that  runs  may  read  them;  nor  have  there  been 
wanting  attentive  and  malicious  observers  to  point  them  out. 
For  many  years  after  the  Restoration,  they  were  the  theme  of 
unmeasured  invective  and  derision.  They  were  exposed  to  the 
utmost  licentiousness  of  the  press  and  of  the  stage,  at  the  time 
when  the  press  and  the  stage  were  most  licentious.  They  were 
not  men  of  letters;  they  were,  as  a  body,  unpopular,  they 
could  not  defend  themselves,  and  the  public  would  not  take 
them  under  its  protection.  They  were  therefore  abandoned, 
without  reserve,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  satirists  and 
dramatists.  The  ostentatious  simplicity  of  their  dress,  their 
sour  aspect,  their  nasal  twang,  their  stiff  posture,  their  long 
graces,  their  Hebrew  names,  the  Scriptural  phrases  which  they 
introduced  on  every  occasion,  their  contempt  of  human  learn¬ 
ing,  their  detestation  of  polite  amusements,  were  indeed  fair 
game  for  the  laughers.  But  it  is  not  from  the  laughers  alone 
that  the  philosophy  of  history  is  to  be  learnt.  And  he  who  ap- 
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proaches  this  subject  should  carefully  guard  against  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  that  potent  ridicule  which  has  already  misled  so  many 
excellent  writers. 

Ecco  il  fonte  del  riso,  ed  ecco  il  rio 
Che  mortali  perigli  in  se  contiene: 

Hor  qui  tener  a  fren  nostro  desio, 

Ed  esser  cauti  molto  a  noi  conviene.  1 

Those  who  roused  the  people  to  resistance,  who  directed 
their  measures  through  a  long  series  of  eventful  years,  who 
formed  out  of  the  most  unpromising  materials  the  finest  army 
that  Europe  had  ever  seen,  who  trampled  down  king,  church, 
and  aristocracy,  who,  in  the  short  intervals  of  domestic  sedition, 
made  the  name  of  England  terrible  to  every  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  were  no  vulgar  fanatics.  Most  of  their  ab¬ 
surdities  were  mere  external  badges,  like  the  signs  of  free¬ 
masonry  or  the  dresses  of  friars.  We  regret  that  these  badges 
were  not  more  attractive.  We  regret  that  a  body  to  whose 
courage  and  talents  mankind  has  owed  inestimable  obligations 
had  not  the  lofty  elegance  which  distinguished  some  of  the 
adherents  of  Charles  the  First,  or  the  easy  good-breeding  for 
which  the  court  of  Charles  the  Second  was  celebrated.  But, 
if  we  must  make  our  choice,  we  shall,  like  Bassanio  in  the  play, 
turn  from  the  specious  caskets  which  contain  only  the  death’s 
head  and  the  fool’s  head,  and  fix  on  the  plain  leaden  chest 
which  conceals  the  treasure. 

The  Puritans  were  men  whose  minds  had  derived  a  peculiar 
character  from  the  daily  contemplation  of  superior  beings  and 
eternal  interests.  Not  content  with  acknowledging,  in  general 
terms,  an  overruling  Providence,  they  habitually  ascribed  every 
event  to  the  will  of  the  Great  Being,  for  whose  power  nothing 
was  too  vast,  for  whose  inspection  nothing  was  too  minute. 
To  know  him,  to  serve  him,  to  enjoy  him,  was  with  them  the 
great  end  of  existence.  They  rejected  with  contempt  the  cere¬ 
monious  homage  which  other  sects  substituted  for  the  pure 
worship  of  the  soul.  Instead  of  catching  occasional  glimpses  of 
the  Deity  through  an  obscuring  veil,  they  aspired  to  gaze  full 

1  “This  is  the  fount  of  laughter,  this  the  stream  which  contains  mortal  peril:  here  it  is 
fitting  that  we  should  hold  our  desire  in  check  and  be  exceeding  cautious.” 
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on  his  intolerable  brightness,  and  to  commune  with  him  face 
to  face.  Hence  originated  their  contempt  for  terrestrial  distinc¬ 
tions.  The  difference  between  the  greatest  and  the  meanest  of 
mankind  seemed  to  vanish,  when  compared  with  the  boundless 
interval  which  separated  the  whole  race  from  him  on  whom  their 
own  eyes  were  constantly  fixed.  They  recognized  no  title  to 
superiority  but  his  favour;  and,  confident  of  that  favour,  they 
despised  all  the  accomplishments  and  all  the  dignities  of  the 
world.  If  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  works  of  philoso¬ 
phers  and  poets,  they  were  deeply  read  in  the  oracles  of  God. 
If  their  names  were  not  found  in  the  registers  of  heralds,  they 
were  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Life.  If  their  steps  were  not 
accompanied  by  a  splendid  train  of  menials,  legions  of  minister¬ 
ing  angels  had  charge  over  them.  Their  palaces  were  houses 
not  made  with  hands;  their  diadems  crowns  of  glory  which 
should  never  fade  away.  On  the  rich  and  the  eloquent,  on 
nobles  and  priests,  they  looked  down  with  contempt;  for  they 
esteemed  themselves  rich  in  a  more  precious  treasure,  and  elo¬ 
quent  in  a  more  sublime  language,  nobles  by  the  right  of  an 
earlier  creation,  and  priests  by  the  imposition  of  a  mightier 
hand.  The  very  meanest  of  them  was  a  being  to  whose  fate  a 
mysterious  and  terrible  importance  belonged,  on  ■whose  slight¬ 
est  action  the  spirits  of  light  and  darkness  looked  with  anxious 
interest,  who  had  been  destined,  before  heaven  and  earth  were 
created,  to  enjoy  a  felicity  which  should  continue  when  heaven 
and  earth  should  have  passed  away.  Events  which  short¬ 
sighted  politicians  ascribed  to  earthly  causes  had  been  ordained 
on  his  account.  For  his  sake  empires  had  risen,  and  flourished, 
and  decayed.  For  his  sake  the  Almighty  had  proclaimed  his 
will  by  the  pen  of  the  Evangelist  and  the  harp  of  the  prophet. 
He  had  been  wrested  by  no  common  deliverer  from  the  grasp 
of  no  common  foe.  He  had  been  ransomed  by  the  sweat  of  no 
vulgar  agony,  by  the  blood  of  no  earthly  sacrifice.  It  was  for 
him  that  the  sun  had  been  darkened,  that  the  rocks  had  been 
rent,  that  the  dead  had  risen,  that  all  nature  had  shuddered  at 
the  sufferings  of  her  expiring  God. 

Thus  the  Puritan  was  made  up  of  two  different  men,  the  one 
all  self-abasement,  penitence,  gratitude,  passion,  the  other 
proud,  calm,  inflexible,  sagacious.  He  prostrated  himself  in  the 
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dust  before  his  Maker,  but  he  set  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  his 
king.  In  his  devotional  retirement  he  prayed  with  convulsions 
and  groans  and  tears.  He  was  half-maddened  by  glorious  or 
terrible  illusions.  He  heard  the  lyres  of  angels  or  the  tempting 
whispers  of  fiends.  He  caught  a  gleam  of  the  Beatific  Vision, 
or  woke  screaming  from  dreams  of  everlasting  fire.  Like  Vane, 
he  thought  himself  intrusted  with  the  sceptre  of  the  millennial 
year.  Like  Fleetwood,  he  cried  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul  that 
God  had  hid  his  face  from  him.  But  when  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  council,  or  girt  on  his  sword  for  war,  these  tempestuous 
workings  of  the  soul  had  left  no  perceptible  trace  behind  them. 
People  who  saw  nothing  of  the  godly  but  their  uncouth  visages, 
and  heard  nothing  from  them  but  their  groans  and  their  whin¬ 
ing  hymns,  might  laugh  at  them.  But  those  had  little  reason 
to  laugh  who  encountered  them  in  the  hall  of  debate  or  in  the 
field  of  battle.  These  fanatics  brought  to  civil  and  military 
affairs  a  coolness  of  judgment  and  an  immutability  of  purpose 
which  some  writers  have  thought  inconsistent  with  their  reli¬ 
gious  zeal,  but  which  were  in  fact  the  necessary  effects  of  it. 
The  intensity  of  their  feelings  on  one  subject  made  them  tran¬ 
quil  on  every  other.  One  overpowering  sentiment  had  sub¬ 
jected  to  itself  pity  and  hatred,  ambition  and  fear.  Death  had 
lost  its  terrors  and  pleasure  its  charms.  They  had  their  smiles 
and  their  tears,  their  raptures  and  their  sorrows,  but  not  for 
the  things  of  this  world.  Enthusiasm  had  made  them  Stoics, 
had  cleared  their  minds  from  every  vulgar  passion  and  preju¬ 
dice,  and  raised  them  above  the  influence  of  danger  and  of 
corruption.  It  sometimes  might  lead  them  to  pursue  unwise 
ends,  but  never  to  choose  unwise  means.  They  went  through 
the  world,  like  Sir  Artegal’s  iron  man  Talus  with  his  flail,1 
crushing  and  trampling  down  oppressors,  mingling  with  human 
beings  but  having  neither  part  nor  lot  in  human  infirmities,  in¬ 
sensible  to  fatigue,  to  pleasure,  and  to  pain,  not  to  be  pierced  by 
any  weapon,  not  to  be  withstood  by  any  barrier. 

Such  we  believe  to  have  been  the  character  of  the  Puritans. 
We  perceive  the  absurdity  of  their  manners.  We  dislike  the 
sullen  gloom  of  their  domestic  habits.  We  acknowledge  that 
the  tone  of  their  minds  was  often  injured  by  straining  after 

1  In  The  Faery  Queene. 
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things  too  high  for  mortal  reach;  and  we  know  that,  in  spite  of 
their  hatred  of  Popery,  they  too  often  fell  into  the  worst  vices  of 
that  bad  system,  intolerance  and  extravagant  austerity,  —  that 
they  had  their  anchorites  and  their  crusades,  their  Dunstans 
and  their  De  Monforts,  their  Dominies  and  their  Escobars.1 
Yet,  when  all  circumstances  are  taken  into  consideration,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  them  a  brave,  a  wise,  an  honest, 
and  an  useful  body. 

The  Puritans  espoused  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  mainly  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  cause  of  religion.  There  was  another  party,  by 
no  means  numerous,  but  distinguished  by  learning  and  ability, 
which  acted  with  them  on  very  different  principles.  We  speak 
of  those  whom  Cromwell  was  accustomed  to  call  the  Heathens, 
men  who  were,  in  the  phraseology  of  that  tune,  doubting 
Thomases  or  careless  Gallios  with  regard  to  religious  subjects, 
but  passionate  worshippers  of  freedom.  Heated  by  the  study  of 
ancient  literature,  they  set  up  their  country  as  their  idol,  and 
proposed  to  themselves  the  heroes  of  Plutarch  as  their  ex¬ 
amples.  They  seem  to  have  borne  some  resemblance  to  the 
Brissotines  of  the  French  Revolution.  But  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  draw  the  line  of  distinction  between  them  and  their  devout 
associates,  whose  tone  and  manner  they  sometimes  found  it 
convenient  to  affect,  and  sometimes,  it  is  probable,  impercepti¬ 
bly  adopted. 

We  now  come  to  the  Royalists.  We  shall  attempt  to  speak  of 
them,  as  we  have  spoken  of  their  antagonists,  with  perfect 
candour.  We  shall  not  charge  upon  a  whole  party  the  profligacy 
and  baseness  of  the  horse-boys,  gamblers,  and  bravoes,  whom 
the  hope  of  licence  and  plunder  attracted  from  all  the  dens  of 
Whitefriars  to  the  standard  of  Charles,  and  who  disgraced  their 
associates  by  excesses  which,  under  the  stricter  discipline  of  the 
Parliamentary  armies,  were  never  tolerated.  We  will  select  a 
more  favourable  specimen.  Thinking  as  we  do  that  the  cause  of 
the  King  was  the  cause  of  bigotry  and  tyranny,  we  yet  cannot 
refrain  from  looking  with  complacency  on  the  character  of  the 
honest  old  cavaliers.  We  feel  a  national  pride  in  comparing 
them  with  the  instruments  which  the  despots  of  other  coun- 

1  Powerful  (and,  in  Macaulay’s  view,  more  or  less  unscrupulous)  representatives  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  state. 
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tries  are  compelled  to  employ,  —  with  the  mutes  who  throng 
their  antechambers,  and  the  janissaries  1  who  mount  guard  at 
their  gates.  Our  royalist  countrymen  were  not  heartless, 
dangling  courtiers,  bowing  at  every  step  and  simpering  at  every 
word.  They  were  not  mere  machines  for  destruction,  dressed 
up  in  uniforms,  caned  into  skill,  intoxicated  into  valour,  de¬ 
fending  without  love,  destroying  without  hatred.  There  was  a 
freedom  in  their  subserviency,  a  nobleness  in  their  very  degra¬ 
dation.  The  sentiment  of  individual  independence  was  strong 
within  them.  They  were  indeed  misled,  but  by  no  base  or 
selfish  motive.  Compassion  and  romantic  honour,  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  childhood,  and  the  venerable  names  of  history,  threw 
over  them  a  spell  potent  as  that  of  Duessa:  and,  like  the  Red- 
Cross  Knight,  they  thought  that  they  were  doing  battle  for  an 
injured  beauty,  while  they  defended  a  false  and  loathsome 
sorceress.2  In  truth  they  scarcely  entered  at  all  into  the  merits 
of  the  political  question.  It  was  not  for  a  treacherous  king  or 
an  intolerant  church  that  they  fought,  but  for  the  old  banner 
which  had  waved  in  so  many  battles  over  the  heads  of  their 
fathers,  and  for  the  altars  at  which  they  had  received  the  hands 
of  their  brides.  Though  nothing  could  be  more  erroneous  than 
their  political  opinions,  they  possessed,  in  a  far  greater  degree 
than  their  adversaries,  those  qualities  which  are  the  grace  of 
private  life.  With  many  of  the  vices  of  the  Round  Table,  they 
had  also  many  of  its  virtues,  —  courtesy,  generosity,  veracity, 
tenderness,  and  respect  for  women.  They  had  far  more  both 
of  profound  and  of  polite  learning  than  the  Puritans.  Their 
manners  were  more  engaging,  their  tempers  more  amiable, 
their  tastes  more  elegant,  and  their  households  more  cheerful. 

Milton  did  not  strictly  belong  to  any  of  the  classes  which  we 
have  described.  He  was  not  a  Puritan.  He  was  not  a  free¬ 
thinker.  He  was  not  a  Royalist.  In  his  character  the  noblest 
qualities  of  every  party  were  combined  in  harmonious  union. 
From  the  Parliament  and  from  the  Court,  from  the  conventicle 
and  from  the  Gothic  cloister,  from  the  gloomy  and  sepulchral 
circles  of  the  Roundheads  and  from  the  Christmas  revel  of  the 
hospitable  Cavalier,  his  nature  selected  and  drew  to  itself  what¬ 
ever  was  great  and  good,  while  it  rejected  all  the  base  and  per- 

1  Troops  of  the  Sultan.  2  In  The  Faery  Queertc. 
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nicious  ingredients  by  which  those  finer  elements  were  defiled. 
Like  the  Puritans,  he  lived 

As  ever  in  his  great  Taskmaster’s  eye. 

Like  them,  he  kept  his  mind  continually  fixed  on  an  Almighty 
Judge  and  an  eternal  reward.  And  hence  he  acquired  their 
contempt  of  external  circumstances,  their  fortitude,  their  tran¬ 
quillity,  their  inflexible  resolution.  But  not  the  coolest  skeptic 
or  the  most  profane  scoffer  was  more  perfectly  free  from  the 
contagion  of  their  frantic  delusions,  their  savage  manners,  their 
ludicrous  jargon,  their  scorn  of  science,  and  their  aversion  to 
pleasure.  Hating  tyranny  with  a  perfect  hatred,  he  had  never¬ 
theless  all  the  estimable  and  ornamental  qualities  which  were 
almost  entirely  monopolized  by  the  party  of  the  tyrant.  There 
was  none  who  had  a  stronger  sense  of  the  value  of  literature,  a 
finer  relish  for  every  elegant  amusement,  or  a  more  chivalrous 
delicacy  of  honour  and  love.  Though  his  opinions  were  demo¬ 
cratic,  his  tastes  and  his  associations  were  such  as  harmonize 
best  with  monarchy  and  aristocracy.  He  was  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  all  the  feelings  by  which  the  gallant  Cavaliers  were 
misled.  But  of  those  feelings  he  was  the  master  and  not  the 
slave.  Like  the  hero  of  Homer,1  he  enjoyed  all  the  pleasures  of 
fascination,  but  he  was  not  fascinated.  He  listened  to  the  song 
of  the  Sirens,  yet  he  glided  by  without  being  seduced  to  their 
fatal  shore.  He  tasted  the  cup  of  Circe,  but  he  bore  about  him 
a  sure  antidote  against  the  effects  of  its  bewitching  sweetness. 
The  illusions  which  captivated  his  imagination  never  impaired 
his  reasoning  powers.  The  statesman  was  proof  against  the 
splendour,  the  solemnity,  and  the  romance  which  enchanted 
the  poet.  Any  person  who  will  contrast  the  sentiments  ex¬ 
pressed  in  his  treatises  on  Prelacy  with  the  exquisite  lines  on 
ecclesiastical  architecture  and  music  in  the  Penseroso,  which 
was  published  about  the  same  time,  will  understand  our  mean¬ 
ing.  This  is  an  inconsistency  which,  more  than  anything  else, 
raises  his  character  in  our  estimation,  because  it  shows  how 
many  private  tastes  and  feelings  he  sacrificed,  in  order  to  do 
what  he  considered  his  duty  to  mankind.  It  is  the  very  strug¬ 
gle  of  the  noble  Othello.  His  heart  relents,  but  his  hand  is 

1  Ulysses. 
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firm.  He  does  nought  in  hate,  but  all  in  honour.  He  kisses  the 
beautiful  deceiver  before  he  destroys  her. 

That  from  which  the  public  character  of  Milton  derives  its 
great  and  peculiar  splendour,  still  remains  to  be  mentioned. 
If  he  exerted  himself  to  overthrow  a  forsworn  king  and  a  per¬ 
secuting  hierarchy,  he  exerted  himself  in  conjunction  with 
others.  But  the  glory  of  the  battle  which  he  fought  for  the 
species  of  freedom  which  is  the  most  valuable,  and  which  was 
then  the  least  understood,  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind,  is 
all  his  own.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  among  his  con¬ 
temporaries  raised  their  voices  against  ship-money  and  the 
Star  Chamber.1  But  there  were  few  indeed  who  discerned  the 
more  fearful  evils  of  moral  and  intellectual  slavery,  and  the 
benefits  which  would  result  from  the  liberty  of  the  press  and 
the  unfettered  exercise  of  private  judgment.  These  were  the 
objects  which  Milton  justly  conceived  to  be  the  most  important. 
He  was  desirous  that  the  people  should  think  for  themselves 
as  well  as  tax  themselves,  and  should  be  emancipated  from  the 
dominion  of  prejudice  as  well  as  from  that  of  Charles.  He 
knew  that  those  who,  with  the  best  intentions,  overlooked 
these  schemes  of  reform,  and  contented  themselves  with  pulling 
down  the  King  and  imprisoning  the  malignants,  acted  like  the 
heedless  brothers  in  his  own  poem,2  who,  in  their  eagerness  to 
disperse  the  train  of  the  sorcerer,  neglected  the  means  of  liberat¬ 
ing  the  captive.  They  thought  only  of  conquering  when  they 
should  have  thought  of  disenchanting. 

Oh,  ye  mistook!  Ye  should  have  snatched  his  wand 
And  bound  him  fast.  Without  the  rod  reversed, 

And  backward  mutters  of  dissevering  power, 

We  cannot  free  the  lady  that  sits  here 
Bound  in  strong  fetters  fixed  and  motionless. 

To  reverse  the  rod,  to  spell  the  charm  backward,  to  break  the 
ties  which  bound  a  stupefied  people  to  the  seat  of  enchantment, 
was  the  noble  aim  of  Milton.  To  this  all  his  public  conduct 
was  directed.  For  this  he  joined  the  Presbyterians;  for  this  he 
forsook  them.  He  fought  their  perilous  battle,  but  he  turned 
away  with  disdain  from  their  insolent  triumph.  He  saw  that 

1  Ship-money  was  a  tax  levied  by  the  King  against  certain  communities.  In  1637 
payment  of  it  was  resisted  in  the  court  of  the  Star  Chamber. 

s  Cornus. 
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they,  like  those  whom  they  had  vanquished,  were  hostile  to  the 
liberty  of  thought.  He  therefore  joined  the  Independents,  and 
called  upon  Cromwell  to  break  the  secular  chain  and  to  save 
free  conscience  from  the  paw  of  the  Presbyterian  wolf.  With  a 
view  to  the  same  great  object,  he  attacked  the  licencing  system,1 
in  that  sublime  treatise  which  every  statesman  should  wear  as  a 
sign  upon  his  hand  and  as  frontlets  between  his  eyes.  His 
attacks  were,  in  general,  directed  less  against  particular  abuses 
than  against  those  deeply-seated  errors  on  which  almost  all 
abuses  are  founded,  —  the  servile  worship  of  eminent  men  and 
the  irrational  dread  of  innovation. 

That  he  might  shake  the  foundations  of  these  debasing  senti¬ 
ments  more  effectually,  he  always  selected  for  himself  the  bold¬ 
est  literary  services.  He  never  came  up  in  the  rear  when  the 
outworks  had  been  carried  and  the  breach  entered.  He  pressed 
into  the  forlorn  hope.  At  the  beginning  of  the  changes,  he 
wrote  with  incomparable  energy  and  eloquence  against  the 
bishops.  But,  when  his  opinion  seemed  likely  to  prevail,  he 
passed  on  to  other  subjects,  and  abandoned  prelacy  to  the 
crowd  of  writers  who  now  hastened  to  insult  a  falling  party. 
There  is  no  more  hazardous  enterprise  than  that  of  bearing  the 
torch  of  truth  into  those  dark  and  infected  recesses  in  which  no 
light  has  ever  shone.  But  it  was  the  choice  and  the  pleasure  of 
Milton  to  penetrate  the  noisome  vapours,  and  to  brave  the 
terrible  explosion.  Those  who  most  disapprove  of  his  opinions 
must  respect  the  hardihood  with  which  he  maintained  them. 
He,  in  general,  left  to  others  the  credit  of  expounding  and  de¬ 
fending  the  popular  parts  of  his  religious  and  political  creed. 
He  took  his  own  stand  upon  those  which  the  great  body  of  his 
countrymen  reprobated  as  criminal  or  derided  as  paradoxical. 
He  stood  up  for  divorce  and  regicide.  He  attacked  the  prevail¬ 
ing  systems  of  education.  His  radiant  and  beneficent  career 
resembled  that  of  the  god  of  light  and  fertility. 

Nitor  in  adversum;  nec  me,  qui  caetera,  vincit 

Impetus,  et  rapido  contrarius  evehor  orbi.2 

1  That  is,  the  system  by  which  the  freedom  of  printing  was  limited;  opposed  by  Milton 
In  the  Areopagitica. 

2  Phcebus  Apollo  speaks:  “I  struggle  against  the  adverse  movement,  nor  does  the 
force  which  overcomes  everything  else  avail  against  me,  as  I  am  borne  out  against  the 
revolving  sphere.”  (Ovid,  Metamorphoses ,  Bk.  2.) 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  prose  writings  of  Milton  should 
in  our  time  be  so  little  read.  As  compositions,  they  deserve  the 
attention  of  every  man  who  wishes  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  full  power  of  the  English  language.  They  abound  with 
passages  compared  with  which  the  finest  declamations  of 
Burke  sink  into  insignificance.  They  are  a  perfect  field  of 
cloth-of-gold.  The  style  is  stiff  with  gorgeous  embroidery.  Not 
even  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  P aradise  Lost  has  the  great  poet 
ever  risen  higher  than  in  those  parts  of  his  controversial  works 
in  which  his  feelings,  excited  by  conflict,  find  a  vent  in  bursts 
of  devotional  and  lyric  rapture.  It  is,  to  borrow  his  own  ma¬ 
jestic  language,  “a  sevenfold  chorus  of  hallelujahs  and  harping 
symphonies.”  We  had  intended  to  look  more  closely  at  these 
performances,  to  analyze  the  peculiarities  of  the  diction,  to 
dwell  at  some  length  on  the  sublime  wisdom  of  the  Areopagitica 
and  the  nervous  rhetoric  of  the  Iconoclast ,  and  to  point  out 
some  of  those  magnificent  passages  which  occur  in  the  Treatise 
of  Reformation  and  the  Animadversions  on  the  Remonstrant. 
But  the  length  to  which  our  remarks  have  already  extended 
renders  this  impossible. 

We  must  conclude.  And  yet  we  can  scarcely  tear  ourselves 
away  from  the  subject.  The  days  immediately  following  the 
publication  of  this  relic  of  Milton  appear  to  be  peculiarly  set 
apart  and  consecrated  to  his  memory.  And  we  shall  scarcely 
be  censured  if,  on  this  his  festival,  we  be  found  lingering  near 
his  shrine,  how  worthless  soever  may  be  the  offering  which  we 
bring  to  it.  While  this  book  lies  on  our  table,  we  seem  to  be 
contemporaries  of  the  writer.  We  are  transported  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  back.  We  can  almost  fancy  that  we  are  visiting 
him  in  his  small  lodging;  that  we  see  him  sitting  at  the  old 
organ  beneath  the  faded  green  hangings,  — •  that  we  can  catch 
the  quick  twinkle  of  his  eyes,  rolling  in  vain  to  find  the  day,  — 
that  we  are  reading  in  the  lines  of  his  noble  countenance  the 
proud  and  mournful  history  of  his  glory  and  his  affliction.  We 
image  to  ourselves  the  breathless  silence  in  which  we  should 
listen  to  his  slightest  word,  the  passionate  veneration  with 
which  we  should  kneel  to  kiss  his  hand  and  weep  upon  it,  the 
earnestness  with  which  we  should  endeavour  to  console  him  — 
if  indeed  such  a  spirit  should  need  consolation  —  for  the  neglect 
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of  an  age  unworthy  of  his  talents  and  his  virtues,  the  eagerness 
with  which  we  should  contest  with  his  daughters,  or  with  his 
Quaker  friend  Elwood,  the  privilege  of  reading  Homer  to  him, 
or  of  taking  dowrTthe  immortal  accents  which  flowed  from  his 

lips. 

These  are  perhaps  foolish  feelings.  Yet  we  cannot  be 
ashamed  of  them,  nor  shall  we  be  sorry  if  what  we  have  written 
shall  in  any  degree  excite  them  in  other  minds.  We  are  not 
much  in  the  habit  of  idolizing  either  the  living  or  the  dead;  and 
we  think  that  there  is  no  more  certain  indication  of  a  weak  and 
ill-regulated  intellect  than  that  propensity  which,  for  want  of 
a  better  name,  we  will  venture  to  christen  Boswellism.  But 
there  are  a  few  characters  which  have  stood  the  closest  scrutiny 
and  the  severest  tests,  which  have  been  tried  in  the  furnace  and 
have  proved  pure,  which  have  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
have  not  been  found  wanting,  which  have  been  declared  ster¬ 
ling  by  the  general  consent  of  mankind,  and  which  are  visibly 
stamped  with  the  image  and  superscription  of  the  Most  High. 
These  great  men  we  trust  that  we  know  how  to  prize;  and  of 
these  was  Milton.  The  sight  of  his  books,  the  sound  of  his 
name,  are  pleasant  to  us.  His  thoughts  resemble  those  celestial 
fruits  and  flowers  which  the  Virgin  Martyr  of  Massinger  sent 
down  from  the  gardens  of  Paradise  to  the  earth,  and  which 
were  distinguished  from  the  productions  of  other  soils  not  only 
by  superior  bloom  and  sweetness  but  by  miraculous  efficacy  to 
invigorate  and  to  heal.  They  are  powerful,  not  only  to  delight, 
but  to  elevate  and  purify.  Nor  do  we  envy  the  man  who  can 
study  either  the  life  or  the  writings  of  the  great  poet  and  pa¬ 
triot,  without  aspiring  to  emulate,  not  indeed  the  sublime 
works  with  which  his  genius  has  enriched  our  literature,  but  the 
zeal  with  which  he  laboured  for  the  public  good,  the  fortitude 
with  which  he  endured  every  private  calamity,  the  lofty  disdain 
with  which  he  looked  down  on  temptations  and  dangers,  the 
deadly  hatred  which  he  bore  to  bigots  and  tyrants,  and  the 
faith  which  he  so  sternly  kept  with  his  country  and  with  his 

fame. 
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1828 

[This  is  the  concluding  portion  of  an  essay  published  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  May  number.  Its  special  significance  is  in  its  forecast  of  the 
principles  to  be  exemplified  in  Macaulay’s  History  of  England ,  twenty 
years  later.] 

.  .  .  While  our  historians  are  practicing  alLthe  arts  of  con¬ 
troversy,  they  miserably  neglect  the  art  of  narration,  —  the 
art  of  interesting  the  affections  and  presenting  pictures  to  the 
imagination.  That  a  writer  may  produce  these  effects  without 
violating  truth  is  sufficiently  proved  by  many  excellent  bio¬ 
graphical  works.  The  immense  popularity  which  well-written 
books  of  this  kind  have  acquired  deserves  the  serious  consider¬ 
ation  of  historians.  Voltaire’s  Charles  the  Twelfth,  Marmontel’s 
Memoirs ,  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson,  Southey’s  account  of 
Nelson,  are  perused  with  delight  by  the  most  frivolous  and 
indolent.  Whenever  any  tolerable  book  of  the  same  description 
makes  its  appearance,  the  circulating  libraries  are  mobbed,  the 
book  societies  are  in  commotion,  the  new  novel  lies  uncut,  the 
magazines  and  newspapers  fill  their  columns  with  extracts.  In 
the  mean  time  histories  of  great  empires,  written  by  men  of 
eminent  ability,  lie  unread  on  the  shelves  of  ostentatious 
libraries. 

The  writers  of  history  seem  to  entertain  an  aristocratical 
contempt  for  the  writers  of  memoirs.  They  think  it  beneath 
the  dignity  of  men  who  describe  the  revolutions  of  nations  to 
dwell  on  the  details  which  constitute  the  charm  of  biography. 
They  have  imposed  on  themselves  a  code  of  conventional 
decencies  as  absurd  as  that  which  has  been  the  bane  of  the 
French  drama.  The  most  characteristic  and  interesting  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  omitted  or  softened  down,  because  —  as  we 
are  told  —  they  are  too  trivial  for  the  majesty  of  history.  The 
majesty  of  history  seems  to  resemble  the  majesty  of  the  poor 
King  of  Spain  who  died  a  martyr  to  ceremony  because  the 
proper  dignitaries  were  not  at  hand  to  render  him  assistance. 

That  history  would  be  more  amusing  if  this  etiquette  were 
relaxed  will,  we  suppose,  be  acknowledged.  But  would  it  be 
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less  dignified  or  less  useful?  What  do  we  mean  when  we  say 
that  one  past  event  is  important  and  another  insignificant? 
No  past  event  has  any  intrinsic  importance.  The  knowledge 
of  it  is  valuable  only  as  it  leads  us  to  form  calculations  with 
respect  to  the  future.  A  history  which  does  not  serve  this  pur¬ 
pose,  though  it  may  be  filled  with  battles,  treaties,  and  commo¬ 
tions,  is  as  useless  as  the  series  of  turnpike  tickets  collected  by 
Sir  Matthew  Mite.1 

Let  us  suppose  that  Lord  Clarendon,  instead  of  filling  hun¬ 
dreds  of  folio  pages  with  copies  of  state  papers,  in  which  the 
same  assertions  and  contradictions  are  repeated  till  the  reader 
is  overpowered  with  weariness,  had  condescended  to  be  the 
Boswell  of  the  Long  Parliament.  Let  us  suppose  that  he  had 
exhibited  to  us  the  wise  and  lofty  self-government  of  Hampden, 
leading  while  he  seemed  to  follow,  and  propounding  unanswer¬ 
able  arguments  in  the  strongest  forms  with  the  modest  air  of 
an  inquirer  anxious  for  information;  the  delusions  which  mis¬ 
led  the  noble  spirit  of  Vane;  the  coarse  fanaticism  which  con¬ 
cealed  the  yet  loftier  genius  of  Cromwell,  destined  to  control 
a  mutinous  army  and  a  factious  people,  to  abase  the  flag  of 
Holland,  to  arrest  the  victorious  arms  of  Sweden,  and  to  hold 
the  balance  firm  between  the  rival  monarchies  of  France  and 
Spain.  Let  us  suppose  that  he  had  made  his  Cavaliers  and 
Roundheads  talk  in  their  own  style;  that  he  had  reported  some 
of  the  ribaldry  of  Rupert’s  pages,  and  some  of  the  cant  of  Harri¬ 
son  and  Fleetwood.  Would  not  his  work  in  that  case  have  been 
more  interesting?  Would  it  not  have  been  more  accurate? 

A  history  in  which  every  particular  incident  may  be  true 
may  on  the  whole  be  false.  The  circumstances  which  have 
most  influence  on  the  happiness  of  mankind,  the  changes  of 
manners  and  morals,  the  transition  of  communities  from  pov¬ 
erty  to  wealth,  from  knowledge  to  ignorance,  from  ferocity  to 
humanity  —  these  are,  for  the  most  part,  noiseless  revolutions. 
Their  progress  is  rarely  indicated  by  what  historians  are 
pleased  to  call  important  events.  They  are  not  achieved  by 
armies,  or  enacted  by  senates.  They  are  sanctioned  by  no 
treaties  and  recorded  in  no  archives.  They  are  carried  on  in 
every  school,  in  every  church,  behind  ten  thousand  counters, 

1  In  a  comedy  by  Foote. 
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at  ten  thousand  firesides.  The  upper  current  of  society  pre¬ 
sents  no  certain  criterion  by  which  we  can  judge  of  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  the  under  current  flows.  We  read  of  defeats  and 
victories.  But  we  know  that  nations  may  be  miserable  amidst 
victories  and  prosperous  amidst  defeats.  We  read  of  the  fall 
of  wise  ministers  and  of  the  rise  of  profligate  favourites.  But 
we  must  remember  how  small  a  proportion  the  good  or  evil 
effected  by  a  single  statesman  can  bear  to  the  good  or  evil  of  a 
great  social  system. 

Bishop  Watson  compares  a  geologist  to  a  gnat  mounted  on 
an  elephant,  and  laying  down  theories  as  to  the  whole  internal 
structure  of  the  vast  animal,  from  the  phenomena  of  the  hide. 
The  comparison  is  unjust  to  the  geologists;  but  it  is  very  appli¬ 
cable  to  those  historians  who  write  as  if  the  body  politic  were 
homogeneous,  who  look  only  on  the  surface  of  affairs,  and  never 
think  of  the  mightv  and  various  organization  which  lies  deep 
below. 

In  the  works  of  such  writers  as  these,  England,  at  the  close  of 
the  Seven  Years’  War,  is  in  the  highest  state  of  prosperity;  at 
the  close  of  the  American  War  she  is  in  a  miserable  and  de¬ 
graded  condition;  as  if  the  people  were  not  on  the  whole  as  rich, 
as  well  governed,  and  as  well  educated  at  the  latter  period  as  at 
the  former.  We  have  read  books  called  Histories  of  England 
under  the  Reign  of  George  the  Second,  in  which  the  rise  of 
Methodism  is  not  even  mentioned.  A  hundred  years  hence 
this  breed  of  authors  will,  we  hope,  be  extinct.  If  it  should  still 
exist,  the  late  ministerial  interregnum  1  will  be  described  in 
terms  which  will  seem  to  imply  that  all  government  was  at  an 
end,  that  the  social  contract  was  annulled,  and  that  the  hand 
of  every  man  was  against  his  neighbour,  until  the  wisdom  and 
virtue  of  the  new  cabinet  educed  order  out  of  the  chaos  of 
anarchy.  We  are  quite  certain  that  misconceptions  as  gross 
prevail  at  this  moment  respecting  many  important  parts  of 
our  annals. 

The  effect  of  historical  reading  is  analogous,  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  to  that  produced  by  foreign  travel.  The  student,  like 
the  tourist,  is  transported  into  a  new  state  of  society.  He  sees 
new  fashions.  He  hears  new  modes  of  expression.  His  mind 

1  Between  the  ministries  of  Canning  and  Wellington. 
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is  enlarged  by  contemplating  the  wide  diversities  of  laws,  of 
morals,  and  of  manners.  But  men  may  travel  far,  and  return 
with  minds  as  contracted  as  if  they  had  never  stirred  from  their 
own  market-town.  In  the  same  manner  men  may  know  the 
dates  of  many  battles  and  the  genealogies  of  many  royal  houses, 
and  yet  be  no  wiser.  Most  people  look  at  past  times  as  princes 
look  at  foreign  countries.  More  than  one  illustrious  stranger 
has  landed  on  our  island  amidst  the  shouts  of  a  mob,  has  dined 
with  the  King,  has  hunted  with  the  Master  of  the  Stag-hounds, 
has  seen  the  Guards  reviewed,  and  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  in¬ 
stalled,  has  cantered  along  Regent  Street,  has  visited  St.  Paul’s 
and  noted  down  its  dimensions;  and  has  then  departed,  think¬ 
ing  that  he  has  seen  England.  He  has,  in  fact,  seen  a  few  public 
buildings,  public  men,  and  public  ceremonies.  But  of  the  vast 
and  complex  system  of  society,  of  the  fine  shades  of  national 
character,  of  the  practical  operation  of  government  and  laws,  he 
knows  nothing.  He  who  would  understand  these  things  rightly 
must  not  confine  his  observations  to  palaces  and  solemn  days. 
He  must  see  ordinary  men  as  they  appear  in  their  ordinary 
business  and  in  their  ordinary  pleasures.  He  must  mingle  in 
the  crowds  of  the  exchange  and  the  coffee-house.  He  must  ob¬ 
tain  admittance  to  the  convivial  table  and  the  domestic  hearth. 
He  must  bear  with  vulgar  expressions.  He  must  not  shrink 
from  exploring  even  the  retreats  of  misery.  He  who  wishes  to 
understand  the  condition  of  mankind  in  former  ages  must  pro¬ 
ceed  on  the  same  principle.  If  he  attends  only  to  public  trans¬ 
actions,  to  wars,  congresses,  and  debates,  his  studies  will  be 
as  unprofitable  as  the  travels  of  those  imperial,  royal,  and 
serene  sovereigns  who  form  their  judgment  of  our  island  from 
having  gone  in  state  to  a  few  fine  sights,  and  from  having  held 
formal  conferences  with  a  few  great  officers. 

The  perfect  historian  is  he  in  whose  work  the  character  and 
spirit  of  an  age  is  exhibited  in  miniature.  He  relates  no  fact,  he 
attributes  no  expression  to  his  characters,  which  is  not  authen¬ 
ticated  by  sufficient  testimony.  But,  by  judicious  selection, 
rejection,  and  arrangement,  he  gives  to  truth  those  attractions 
which  have  been  usurped  by  fiction.  In  his  narrative  a  due 
subordination  is  observed:  some  transactions  are  prominent, 
others  retire.  But  the  scale  on  which  he  represents  them  is  in- 
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creased  or  diminished,  not  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  per¬ 
sons  concerned  in  them,  but  according  to  the  degree  in  which 
they  elucidate  the  condition  of  society  and  the  nature  of  man. 
He  shows  us  the  court,  the  camp,  and  the  senate;  but  he  shows 
us  also  the  nation.  He  considers  no  anecdote,  no  peculiarity  of 
manner,  no  familiar  saying,  as  too  insignificant  for  his  notice, 
which  is  not  too  insignificant  to  illustrate  the  operation  of  laws, 
of  religion,  of  education,  and  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind.  Men  will  not  merely  be  described,  but  will  be  made  in¬ 
timately  known  to  us.  The  changes  of  manners  will  be  indi¬ 
cated,  not  merely  by  a  few  general  phrases  or  a  few  extracts 
from  statistical  documents,  but  by  appropriate  images  pre¬ 
sented  in  every  line. 

If  a  man  such  as  we  are  supposing  should  write  the  history  of 
England,  he  would  assuredly  not  omit  the  battles,  the  sieges,  the 
negotiations,  the  seditions,  the  ministerial  changes.  But  with 
these  he  would  intersperse  the  details  which  are  the  charm  of 
historical  romances.  At  Lincoln  Cathedral  there  is  a  beautiful 
painted  window,  which  was  made  by  an  apprentice  out  of  the 
pieces  of  glass  which  had  been  rejected  by  his  master.  It  is  so 
far  superior  to  every  other  in  the  church,  that,  according  to 
the  tradition,  the  vanquished  artist  killed  himself  from  morti¬ 
fication.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  same  manner,  has  used  those 
fragments  of  truth  which  historians  have  scornfully  thrown 
behind  them,  in  a  manner  which  may  well  excite  their  envy. 
He  has  constructed  out  of  their  gleanings  works  which,  even 
considered  as  histories,  are  scarcely  less  valuable  than  theirs. 
But  a  truly  great  historian  would  reclaim  those  materials  which 
the  novelist  has  appropriated.  The  history  of  the  government 
and  the  history  of  the  people  would  be  exhibited  in  that  mode 
in  which  alone  they  can  be  exhibited  justly,  —  in  inseparable 
conjunction  and  intermixture.  We  should  not  then  have  to 
look  for  the  wars  and  votes  of  the  Puritans  in  Clarendon,  and 
for  their  phraseology  in  Old  Mortality;  for  one  half  of  King 
James  in  Hume,  and  for  the  other  half  in  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 

The  early  part  of  our  imaginary  history  would  be  rich  with 
colouring  from  romance,  ballad,  and  chronicle.  We  should 
find  ourselves  in  the  company  of  knights  such  as  those  of 
Froissart,  and  of  pilgrims  such  as  those  who  rode  with  Chaucer 
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from  the  Tabard.  Society  would  be  shown  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  —  from  the  royal  cloth  of  state  to  the  den  of  the 
outlaw;  from  the  throne  of  the  legate  to  the  chimney-corner 
where  the  begging  friar  regaled  himself.  Palmers,  minstrels, 
crusaders,  —  the  stately  monastery,  with  the  good  cheer  in  its 
refectory  and  the  high  mass  in  its  chapel,  —  the  manor-house, 
with  its  hunting  and  hawking,  —  the  tournament,  with  the 
heralds  and  ladies,  the  trumpets  and  the  cloth  of  gold,  —  would 
give  truth  and  life  to  the  representation.  We  should  perceive, 
in  a  thousand  slight  touches,  the  importance  of  the  privileged 
burgher,  and  the  fierce  and  haughty  spirit  which  swelled  under 
the  collar  of  the  degraded  villain.  The  Revival  of  Letters  would 
not  merely  be  described  in  a  few  magnificent  periods.  We  should 
discern,  in  innumerable  particulars,  the  fermentation  of  mind, 
the  eager  appetite  for  knowledge,  which  distinguished  the  six¬ 
teenth  from  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  Reformation  we 
should  see,  not  merely  a  schism  which  changed  the  ecclesiastical 
constitution  of  England  and  the  mutual  relations  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  powers,  but  a  moral  war  which  raged  in  every  family, 
which  set  the  father  against  the  son,  and  the  son  against  the 
father,  the  mother  against  the  daughter,  and  the  daughter 
against  the  mother.  Henry  would  be  painted  with  the  skill  of 
Tacitus.  We  should  have  the  change  of  his  character  from  his 
profuse  and  joyous  youth  to  his  savage  and  imperious  old  age. 
We  should  perceive  the  gradual  progress  of  selfish  and  tyran¬ 
nical  passions  in  a  mind  not  naturally  insensible  or  ungenerous, 
and  to  the  last  we  should  detect  some  remains  of  that  open  and 
noble  temper  which  endeared  him  to  a  people  whom  he  op¬ 
pressed,  struggling  with  the  hardness  of  despotism  and  the 
irritability  of  disease.  We  should  see  Elizabeth  in  all  her  weak¬ 
ness  and  in  all  her  strength,  surrounded  by  the  handsome  fa¬ 
vourites  whom  she  never  trusted,  and  the  wise  old  statesmen 
whom  she  never  dismissed,  uniting  in  herself  the  most  contra¬ 
dictory  qualities  of  both  her  parents,  —  the  coquetry,  the  ca¬ 
price,  the  petty  malice  of  Anne,  —  the  haughty  and  resolute 
spirit  of  Henry.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  great 
artist  might  produce  a  portrait  of  this  remarkable  woman  at 
least  as  striking  as  that  in  the  novel  of  Kenilworth ,  without 
employing  a  single  trait  not  authenticated  by  ample  testimony. 
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In  the  mean  time,  we  should  see  arts  cultivated,  wealth  accu¬ 
mulated,  the  conveniences  of  life  improved.  We  should  see  the 
keeps,  where  nobles,  insecure  themselves,  spread  insecurity 
around  them,  gradually  giving  place  to  the  halls  of  peaceful 
opulence,  to  the  oriels  of  Longleat  and  the  stately  pinnacles  of 
Burleigh.  We  should  see  towns  extended,  deserts  cultivated, 
the  hamlets  of  fishermen  turned  into  wealthy  havens,  the  meal 
of  the  peasant  improved,  and  his  hut  more  commodiously  fur¬ 
nished.  We  should  see  those  opinions  and  feelings  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  great  struggle  against  the  house  of  Stuart  slowly 
growing  up  in  the  bosom  of  private  families,  before  they  mani¬ 
fested  themselves  in  parliamentary  debates.  Then  would 
come  the  Civil  War.  Those  skirmishes  on  which  Clarendon 
dwells  so  minutely  would  be  told,  as  Thucydides  would  have 
told  them,  with  perspicuous  conciseness.  They  are  merely 
connecting  links.  But  the  great  characteristics  of  the  age,  the 
loyal  enthusiasm  of  the  brave  English  gentry,  the  fierce  licen¬ 
tiousness  of  the  swearing,  dicing,  drunken  reprobates,  whose 
excesses  disgrace  the  royal  cause,  —  the  austerity  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Sabbaths  in  the  city,  the  extravagance  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  preachers  in  the  camp,  the  precise  garb,  the  severe 
countenance,  the  petty  scruples,  the  affected  accent,  the  absurd 
names  and  phrases  which  marked  the  Puritans,  —  the  valour, 
the  policy,  the  public  spirit,  which  lurked  beneath  these  un¬ 
graceful  disguises,  —  the  dreams  of  the  raving  Fifth  Monarchy 
men;  the  dreams,  scarcely  less  wild,  of  the  philosophic  repub¬ 
lican,  —  all  these  would  enter  into  the  representation,  and 
render  it  at  once  more  exact  and  more  striking. 

The  instruction  derived  from  history  thus  written  would  be 
of  a  vivid  and  practical  character.  It  would  be  received  by  the 
imagination  as  well  as  by  the  reason.  It  would  be  not  merely 
traced  on  the  mind,  but  branded  into  it.  Many  truths,  too, 
would  be  learned,  which  can  be  learned  in  no  other  manner. 
As  the  history  of  states  is  generally  written,  the  greatest  and 
most  momentous  revolutions  seem  to  come  upon  them  like 
supernatural  inflictions,  without  warning  or  cause.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  such  revolutions  are  almost  always  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  moral  changes,  which  have  gradually  passed  on 
the  mass  of  the  community,  and  which  ordinarily  proceed  far 
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before  their  progress  is  indicated  by  any  public  measure.  An 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  domestic  history  of  nations  is  there¬ 
fore  absolutely  necessary  to  the  prognosis  of  political  events. 
A  narrative  defective  in  this  respect  is  as  useless  as  a  medical 
treatise  which  should  pass  by  all  the  symptoms  attendant  on 
the  early  stage  of  a  disease,  and  mention  only  what  occurs  when 
the  patient  is  beyond  the  reach  of  remedies. 

A  historian  such  as  we  have  been  attempting  to  describe 
would  indeed  be  an  intellectual  prodigy.  In  his  mind  powers 
scarcely  compatible  with  each  other  must  be  tempered  into  an 
exquisite  harmony.  We  shall  sooner  see  another  Shakespeare 
or  another  Homer.  The  highest  excellence  to  which  any  single 
faculty  can  be  brought  would  be  less  surprising  than  such  a 
happy  and  delicate  combination  of  qualities.  Yet  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  imaginary  models  is  not  an  unpleasant  or  useless 
employment  of  the  mind.  It  cannot,  indeed,  produce  perfec¬ 
tion;  but  it  produces  improvement,  and  nourishes  that  gener¬ 
ous  and  liberal  fastidiousness  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
strongest  sensibility  to  merit,  and  which,  while  it  exalts  our 
conceptions  of  the  art,  does  not  render  us  unjust  to  the  artist. 


CORRECTNESS  AND  CLASSICISM 
1831 

[The  title  is  not  Macaulay’s;  the  selection  is  from  his  review  of  Moore’s 
Life  of  Byron,  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  June.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  statements  of  the  “romantic”  reaction  against  the  lit¬ 
erary  standards  of  the  18th  century.] 

.  Wherein  especially  does  the  poetry  of  our  times  differ 
from  that  of  the  last  century?  Ninety-nine  persons  out  of  a 
hundred  would  answer  that  the  poetry  of  the  last  century  was 
correct,  but  cold  and  mechanical,  and  that  the  poetry  of  our 
time,  though  wild  and  irregular,  presented  far  more  vivid  im¬ 
ages  and  excited  the  passions  far  more  strongly  than  that  of 
Parnell,  of  Addison,  or  of  Pope.  In  the  same  manner  we  con¬ 
stantly  hear  it  said  that  the  poets  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  had 
far  more  genius,  but  far  less  correctness,  than  those  of  the  age 
of  Anne.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  there  is  some 
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incompatibility,  some  antithesis,  between  correctness  and 
creative  power.  We  rather  suspect  that  this  notion  arises 
merely  from  an  abuse  of  words,  and  that  it  has  been  the  parent 
of  many  of  the  fallacies  which  perplex  the  science  of  criticism. 

What  is  meant  by  correctness  in  poetry?  If  by  correctness 
be  meant  the  conforming  to  rules  which  have  their  foundation 
in  truth  and  in  the  principles  of  human  nature,  then  correctness 
is  only  another  name  for  excellence.  If  by  correctness  be  meant 
the  conforming  to  rules  purely  arbitrary,  correctness  may  be 
another  name  for  dulness  and  absurdity. 

A  writer  who  describes  visible  objects  falsely,  and  violates 
the  propriety  of  character,  a  writer  who  makes  the  mountains 
“nod  their  drowsy  heads”  at  night,  or  a  dying  man  take  leave 
of  the  world  with  a  rant  like  that  of  Maximin,1  may  be  said,  in 
the  high  and  just  sense  of  the  phrase,  to  write  incorrectly.  He 
violates  the  first  great  law  of  his  art.  His  imitation  is  altogether 
unlike  the  thing  imitated.  The  four  poets  who  are  most  emi¬ 
nently  free  from  incorrectness  of  this  description  are  Homer, 
Dante,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton.  They  are  therefore,  in  one 
sense,  and  that  the  best  sense,  the  most  correct  of  poets. 

When  it  is  said  that  Virgil,  though  he  had  less  genius  than 
Homer,  was  a  more  correct  writer,  what  sense  is  attached  to 
the  word  correctness?  Is  it  meant  that  the  story  of  the  jEneid 
is  developed  more  skilfully  than  that  of  the  Odyssey  ?  that  the 
Roman  describes  the  face  of  the  external  world,  or  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  the  mind,  more  accurately  than  the  Greek?  that  the 
characters  of  Achates  and  Mnestheus  are  more  nicely  discrim¬ 
inated,  and  more  consistently  supported,  than  those  of  Achilles, 
of  Nestor,  and  of  Ulysses?  The  fact  incontestably  is  that,  for 
every  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  poetry  which  can  be 
found  in  Homer,  it  would  be  easy  to  find  twenty  in  Virgil. 

Troilus  and  Cressida  is  perhaps  of  all  the  plays  of  Shakes- 
speare  that  which  is  commonly  considered  as  the  most  incor¬ 
rect.  Yet  it  seems  to  us  infinitely  more  correct,  in  the  sound 
sense  of  the  term,  than  what  are  called  the  most  correct  plays 
of  the  most  correct  dramatists.  Compare  it,  for  example,  with 
the  I phigenie  of  Racine.  We  are  sure  that  the  Greeks  of  Shake¬ 
speare  bear  a  far  greater  resemblance  than  the  Greeks  of  Ra- 

1  In  Dryden’s  Tyrannic  Love. 
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cine  to  the  real  Greeks  who  besieged  Troy;  and  for  this  reason, 
that  the  Greeks  of  Shakespeare  are  human  beings,  and  the 
Greeks  of  Racine  mere  names,  mere  words  printed  in  capitals 
at  the  head  of  paragraphs  of  declamation.  Racine,  it  is  true, 
would  have  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  making  a  warrior  at 
the  siege  of  Troy  quote  Aristotle.  But  of  what  use  is  it  to  avoid 
a  single  anachronism,  when  the  whole  play  is  one  anachronism, 
the  sentiments  and  phrases  of  Versailles  in  the  camp  of  Aulis? 

In  the  sense  in  which  we  are  now  using  the  word  correctness, 
we  think  that  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Mr.  Wordsworth,  Mr.  Cole¬ 
ridge,  are  far  more  correct  poets  than  those  who  are  commonly 
extolled  as  the  models  of  correctness,  —  Pope,  for  example, 
and  Addison.  The  single  description  of  a  moonlight  night  in 
Pope’s  Iliad  contains  more  inaccuracies  than  can  be  found  in 
all  the  Excursion.  There  is  not  a  single  scene  in  Cato  1  in  which 
all  that  conduces  to  poetical  illusion,  all  the  propriety  of  char¬ 
acter,  of  language,  of  situation,  is  not  more  grossly  violated 
than  in  any  part  of  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  No  man  can 
possibly  think  that  the  Romans  of  Addison  resemble  the  real 
Romans  so  closely  as  the  moss-troopers  of  Scott  resemble  the 
real  moss-troopers.  Wat  Tinlinn  and  William  of  Deloraine  are 
not,  it  is  true,  persons  of  so  much  dignity  as  Cato.  But  the 
dignity  of  the  persons  represented  has  as  little  to  do  with  the 
correctness  of  poetry  as  with  the  correctness  of  painting.  We 
prefer  a  gypsy  by  Reynolds  to  His  Majesty’s  head  on  a  sign¬ 
post,  and  a  Borderer  by  Scott  to  a  senator  by  Addison. 

In  what  sense,  then,  is  the  word  correctness  used  by  those 
who  say,  with  the  author  of  The  Pursuits  of  Literature that 
Pope  was  the  most  correct  of  English  poets,  and  that  next  to 
Pope  came  the  late  Mr.  Gifford?  What  is  the  nature  and  value 
of  that  correctness  the  praise  of  which  is  denied  to  Macbeth,  to 
Lear,  and  to  Othello,  and  given  to  Hoole’s  translations  and  to 
all  the  Seatonian  prize-poems?  We  can  discover  no  eternal 
rule,  no  rule  founded  in  reason  and  in  the  nature  of  things, 
which  Shakespeare  does  not  observe  much  more  strictly  than 
Pope.  But  if  by  correctness  be  meant  the  conforming  to  a 
narrow  legislation  which,  while  lenient  to  the  mala  in  se,  multi- 

1  By  Addison  (1713). 

3  A  literary  satire  by  T.  J.  Mathias  (1794). 
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plies  without  the  shadow  of  a  reason  the  mala  prohibila,1  —  if 
by  correctness  be  meant  a  strict  attention  to  certain  ceremoni¬ 
ous  observances,  which  are  no  more  essential  to  poetry  than 
etiquette  to  good  government,  or  than  the  washings  of  a  Phar¬ 
isee  to  devotion,  —  then,  assuredly,  Pope  may  be  a  more 
correct  poet  than  Shakespeare;  and,  if  the  code  were  a  little 
altered,  Colley  Cibber  might  be  a  more  correct  poet  than 
Pope.  But  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  this  kind  of  cor¬ 
rectness  be  a  merit,  nay,  whether  it  be  not  an  absolute  fault 

It  would  be  amusing  to  make  a  digest  of  the  irrational  laws 
which  bad  critics  have  framed  for  the  government  of  poets. 
First  in  celebrity  and  in  absurdity  stand  the  dramatic  unities 
of  place  and  time.  No  human  being  has  ever  been  able  to  find 
anything  that  could,  even  by  courtesy,  be  called  an  argument 
for  these  unities,  except  that  they  have  been  deduced  from  the 
general  practice  of  the  Greeks.  It  requires  no  very  profound 
examination  to  discover  that  the  Greek  dramas,  often  admir¬ 
able  as  compositions,  are,  as  exhibitions  of  human  character 
and  human  life,  far  inferior  to  the  English  plays  of  the  age  of 
Elizabeth.  Every  scholar  knows  that  the  dramatic  part  of  the 
Athenian  tragedies  was  at  first  subordinate  to  the  lyrical  part 
It  would,  therefore,  have  been  little  less  than  a  miracle  if  the 
laws  of  the  Athenian  stage  had  been  found  to  suit  plays  in 
which  there  was  no  chorus.  All  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  the 
dramatic  art  have  been  composed  in  direct  violation  of  the 
unities,  and  could  never  have  been  composed  if  the  unities  had 
not  been  violated.  It  is  clear,  for  example,  that  such  a  char¬ 
acter  as  that  of  Hamlet  could  never  have  been  developed 
within  the  limits  to  which  Alfieri  confined  himself.  Yet  such 
was  the  reverence  of  literary  men  during  the  last  century  for 
the  unities,  that  Johnson,  who,  much  to  his  honour,  took  the 
opposite  side,  was,  as  he  says,  “frightened  at  his  own  temer¬ 
ity,”  and  “afraid  to  stand  against  the  authorities  which  might 
be  produced  against  him.” 

There  are  other  rules  of  the  same  kind  without  end.  “Shake¬ 
speare,”  says  Rymer,2  “ought  not  to  have  made  Othello  black; 

1  Mala  in  se  are  actions  essentially  criminal;  mala  prohibita  are  actions  made  crimmal 
only  by  law. 

2  In  A  Short  View  of  Tragedy,  1692. 
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for  the  hero  of  a  tragedy  ought  always  to  be  white.”  “  Milton,” 
says  another  critic,  “ought  not  to  have  taken  Adam  for  his 
hero ;  for  the  hero  of  an  epic  poem  ought  always  to  be  victori¬ 
ous.”  “  Milton,”  says  another,  “  ought  not  to  have  put  so  many 
similes  into  his  first  book;  for  the  first  book  of  an  epic  poem 
ought  always  to  be  the  most  unadorned.  There  are  no  similes 
in  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad.”  “  Milton,”  says  another,  “ought 
not  to  have  placed  in  an  epic  poem  such  lines  as  these : 

While  thus  I  called,  and  strayed  I  knew  not  whither.” 

And  why  not?  The  critic  is  ready  with  a  reason  —  a  lady’s  rea¬ 
son.  “Such  lines,”  says  he,  “are  not,  it  must  be  allowed,  un¬ 
pleasing  to  the  ear;  but  the  redundant  syllable  ought  to  be 
confined  to  the  drama,  and  not  admitted  into  epic  poetry.” 
As  to  the  redundant  syllable  in  heroic  rhyme  on  serious  sub¬ 
jects,  it  has  been,  from  the  time  of  Pope  downward,  pro¬ 
scribed  by  the  general  consent  of  all  the  correct  school.  No 
magazine  would  have  admitted  so  incorrect  a  couplet  as  that 
of  Drayton: 

As  when  we  lived  untouch’d  with  these  disgraces, 

When  as  our  kingdom  was  our  dear  embraces. 

Another  law  of  heroic  rhyme  which,  fifty  years  ago,  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  fundamental,  was  that  there  should  be  a  pause,  a 
comma  at  least,  at  the  end  of  every  couplet.  It  was  also  pro¬ 
vided  that  there  should  never  be  a  full  stop  except  at  the  end 
of  a  line.  Well  do  we  remember  to  have  heard  a  most  correct 
judge  of  poetry  revile  Mr.  Rogers  for  the  incorrectness  of  that 
most  sweet  and  graceful  passage, 

Such  grief  was  ours  —  it  seems  but  yesterday  — 

When  in  thy  prime,  wishing  so  much  to  stay, 

’T  was  thine,  Maria,  thine  without  a  sigh 
At  midnight  in  a  sister’s  arms  to  die. 

Oh  thou  wert  lovely;  lovely  was  thy  frame, 

And  pure  thy  spirit  as  from  heaven  it  came; 

And  when  recalled  to  join  the  blest  above 
Thou  diedst  a  victim  to  exceeding  love, 

Nursing  the  young  to  health.  In  happier  hours, 

When  idle  Fancy  wove  luxuriant  flowers, 
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Once  in  thy  mirth  thou  badst  me  write  on  thee; 
And  now  I  write  what  thou  shalt  never  see.1 


Sir  Roger  Newdigate  is  fairly  entitled,  we  think,  to  be  ranked 
among  the  great  critics  of  this  school.  He  made  a  law  that 
none  of  the  poems  written  for  the  prize  which  he  established  at 
Oxford  should  exceed  fifty  lines.  This  law  seems  to  us  to  have 
at  least  as  much  foundation  in  reason  as  any  of  those  which  we 
have  mentioned,  —  nay,  much  more,  for  the  world,  we  believe, 
is  pretty  well  agreed  in  thinking  that  the  shorter  a  prize  poem 
is,  the  better.  We  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  make  a  few 
more  rules  of  the  same  kind;  why  we  should  not  enact  that  the 
number  of  scenes  in  every  act  shall  be  three  or  some  multiple 
of  three,  that  the  number  of  lines  in  every  scene  shall  be  an 
exact  square,  that  the  dramatis  persona  shall  never  be  more  or 
fewer  than  sixteen,  and  that,  in  heroic  rhymes,  every  thirty- 
sixth  line  shall  have  twelve  syllables.  If  we  were  to  lay  down 
these  canons,  and  to  call  Pope,  Goldsmith,  and  Addison  incor¬ 
rect  writers  for  not  having  complied  with  our  whims,  we  should 
act  precisely  as  those  critics  act  who  -find  incorrectness  in  the 
magnificent  imagery  and  the  varied  music  of  Coleridge  and 
Shelley. 

The  correctness  which  the  last  century  prized  so  much 
resembles  the  correctness  of  those  pictures  of  the  garden  of 
Eden  which  we  see  in  old  Bibles.  We  have  an  exact  square, 
enclosed  by  the  rivers  Pison,  Gihon,  Hiddekel,  and  Euphrates, 
each  with  a  convenient  bridge  in  the  centre,  rectangular  beds 
of  flowers,  a  long  canal,  neatly  bricked  and  railed  in;  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  clipped  like  one  of  the  limes  behind  the  Tuileries, 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the  grand  alley,  the  snake  twined 
round  it,  the  man  on  the  right  hand,  the  woman  on  the  left, 
and  the  beasts  drawn  up  in  an  exact  circle  round  them.  In  one 
sense  the  picture  is  correct  enough.  That  is  to  say,  the  squares 
are  correct,  the  circles  are  correct;  the  man  and  the  woman  are 
in  a  most  correct  line  with  the  tree;  and  the  snake  forms  a  most 
correct  spiral.  But  if  there  were  a  painter  so  gifted  that  he 
could  place  on  the  canvas  that  glorious  paradise  seen  by  the 
interior  eye  of  him  whose  outward  sight  had  failed  with  long 


1  From  Samuel  Rogers’s  “Human  Life.” 
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watching  and  labouring  for  liberty  and  truth,  —  if  there  were  a 
painter  who  could  set  before  us  the  mazes  of  the  sapphire 
brook,  the  lake  with  its  fringe  of  myrtles,  the  flowery  meadows, 
the  grottoes  overhung  by  vines,  the  forests  shining  with 
Hesperian  fruit  and  with  the  plumage  of  gorgeous  birds,  the 
massy- shade  of  that  nuptial  bower  which  showered  down  roses 
on  the  sleeping  lovers,  —  what  should  we  think  of  a  connois 
seur  who  should  tell  us  that  this  painting,  though  finer  than 
the  absurd  picture  in  the  old  Bible,  was  not  so  correct?  Surel} 
we  should  answer,  It  is  both  finer  and  more  correct,  and  it  is 
finer  because  it  is  more  correct.  It  is  not  made  up  of  correctly 
drawn  diagrams,  but  it  is  a  correct  painting,  a  worthy  repre¬ 
sentation  of  that  which  it  is  intended  to  represent. 

It  is  not  in  the  fine  arts  alone  that  this  false  correctness  is 
prized  by  narrow-minded  men,  by  men  who  cannot  distinguish 
means  from  ends,  or  what  is  accidental  from  what  is  essential. 
M.  Jourdain1  admired  correctness  in  fencing.  “You  had  no 
business  to  hit  me  then.  You  must  never  thrust  in  quart  till 
you  have  thrust  in  tierce.”  M.  Tomes  2  liked  correctness  in 
medical  practice.  “  I  stand  up  for  Artemius.  That  he  killed  his 
patient  is  plain  enough.  But  still  he  acted  quite  according  to 
rule.  A  man  dead  is  a  man  dead,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the 
matter.  But  if  rules  are  to  be  broken,  there  is  no  saying  what 
consequences  may  follow.”  We  have  heard  of  an  old  German 
officer  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  correctness  in  military  opera¬ 
tions.  He  used  to  revile  Bonaparte  for  spoiling  the  science  of 
war,  which  had  been  carried  to  such  exquisite  perfection  by 
Marshal  Daun.  “  In  my  youth  we  used  to  march  and  counter¬ 
ing  rch  all  thesummer  without  gaining  or  losing  a  square  league, 
and  then  we  went  into  winter  quarters.  And  now  comes  an 
ignorant,  hot-headed  young  man,  who  flies  about  from  Bologne 
to  Ulm,  and  from  Ulm  to  the  middle  of  Moravia,  and  fights 
battles  in  December.  The  whole  system  of  his  tactics  is  mon¬ 
strously  incorrect.”  The  world  is  of  opinion,  in  spite  of  critics 
like  these,  that  the  end  of  fencing  is  to  hit,  that  the  end  of  medi¬ 
cine  is  to  cure,  that  the  end  of  war  is  to  conquer,  and  that  those 
means  are  the  most  correct  which  best  accomplish  the  ends. 

-  And  has  poetry  no  end,  no  eternal  and  immutable  principles? 

1  In  Moli&re’s  Le  Bourgeois  Gentiihomme.  *  In  Moliere’s  L' Amour  Mfdecir- 
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Is  poetry  like  heraldry,  mere  matter  of  arbitrary  regulation? 
The  heralds  tell  us  that  certain  scutcheons  and  bearings  denote 
certain  conditions,  and  that  to  put  colours  on  colours,  or  metals 
on  metals,  is  false  blazonry.  If  all  this  were  reversed,  if  every 
coat  of  arms  in  Europe  were  new  fashioned,  if  it  were  decreed 
that  or  should  never  be  placed  but  on  argent,  or  argent  but  on 
or,  that  illegitimacy  should  be  denoted  by  a  lozenge,  and  widow¬ 
hood  by  a  bend,  the  new  science  would  be  just  as  good  as  the 
old  science,  because  both  the  new  and  old  would  be  good  for 
nothing.  The  mummery  of  Portecullis  and  Rouge  Dragon,1  as 
it  has  no  other  value  than  that  which  caprice  has  assigned  to  it, 
may  well  submit  to  any  laws  which  caprice  may  impose  upon 
it.  But  it  is  not  so  with  that  great  imitative  art,  to  the  power 
of  which  all  ages,  the  rudest  and  the  most  enlightened,  bear 
witness.  Since  its  first  great  masterpieces  were  produced, 
everything  that  is  changeable  in  this  world  has  been  changed. 
Civilization  has  been  gained,  lost,  gained  again.  Religions,  and 
languages,  and  forms  of  government,  and  usages  of  private  life, 
and  modes  of  thinking,  all  have  undergone  a  succession  of  revo¬ 
lutions.  Everything  has  passed  away  but  the  great  features  of 
nature  and  the  heart  of  man,  and  the  miracles  of  that  art  of 
which  it  is  the  office  to  reflect  back  the  heart  of  man  and  the 
features  of  nature.  Those  two  strange  old  poems,  the  wonder 
of  ninety  generations,  still  retain  all  their  freshness.  They  still 
command  the  veneration  of  minds  enriched  by  the  literature 
of  many  nations  and  ages.  They  are  still,  even  in  wretched 
translations,  the  delight  of  schoolboys.  Having  survived  ten 
thousand  capricious  fashions,  having  seen  successive  codes  of 
criticism  become  obsolete,  they  still  remain  to  us,  immortal 
with  the  immortality  of  truth,  the  same  when  perused  in  the 
study  of  an  English  scholar  as  when  they  were  first  chanted  at 
the  banquets  of  the  Ionian  princes. 

Poetry  is,  as  was  said  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago.2 
imitation.  It  is  an  art  analogous  in  many  respects  to  the  art  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  acting.  The  imitations  of  the  painter, 
the  sculptor,  and  the  actor,  are  indeed,  within  certain  limits, 
more  perfect  than  those  of  the  poet.  The  machinery  which  the 
poet  employs  consists  merely  of  words;  and  words  cannot,  even 

1  Officers  of  the  English  College  of  Heralds.  2  By  Aristotle. 
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when  employed  by  such  an  artist  as  Homer  or  Dante,  present 
to  the  mind  images  of  visible  objects  quite  so  lively  and  exact 
as  those  which  we  carry  away  from  looking  on  the  works  of  the 
brush  and  the  chisel.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  range  of 
poetry  is  infinitely  wider  than  that  of  any  other  imitative  art, 
or  than  that  of  all  the  other  imitative  arts  together.  The  sculp-'  j 
tor  can  imitate  only  form;  the  painter  only  form  and  colour;  [ 
the  actor  —  until  the  poet  supplies  him  with  words  —  only 
form,  colour,  and  motion.  Poetry  holds  the  outer  world  in-*' 
common  with  the  other  arts;  the  heart  of  man  is  the  province 
of  poetry  and  of  poetry  alone.  The  painter,  the  sculptor,  and 
the  actor  can  exhibit  no  more  of  human  passion  and  character 
than  that  small  portion  which  overflows  into  the  gesture  and 
the  face,  always  an  imperfect,  often  a  deceitful,  sign  of  that 
which  is  within.  The  deeper  and  more  complex  parts  of  human 
nature  can  be  exhibited  by  means  of  words  alone.  Thus  the 
objects  of  the  imitation  of  poetry  are  the  whole  external  and 
the  whole  internal  universe,  the  face  of  nature,  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  man  as  he  is  in  himself,  man  as  he  appears  in  society, 
all  things  which  really  exist,  all  things  of  which  we  can  form 
an  image  in  our  minds  by  combining  together  parts  of  things 
which  really  exist.  The  domain  of  this  imperial  art  is  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  imaginative  faculty. 

An  art  essentially  imitative  ought  not,  surely,  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  rules  which  tend  to  make  its  imitations  less  perfect 
than  they  otherwise  would  be;  and  those  who  obey  such  rules 
ought  to  be  called,  not  correct,  but  incorrect  artists.  The 
true  way  to  judge  of  the  rules  by  which  English  poetry  was 
governed  during  the  last  century  is  to  look  at  the  effects  which 
they  produced. 

It  was  in  1780  that  Johnson  completed  his  Lives  of  the  Poets. 
He  tells  us  in  that  work  that  since  the  time  of  Dry  den  English 
poetry  had  shown  no  tendency  to  relapse  into  its  original 
savageness,  that  its  language  had  been  refined,  its  numbers 
tuned,  and  its  sentiments  improved.  It  may  perhaps  be 
doubted  whether  the  nation  had  any  great  reason  to  exult  in 
the  refinements  and  improvements  which  gave  it  Douglas'  for 
Othello,  and  The  Triumphs  of  Temper 2  for  The  Fairy  Queen.  It 


A  tragedy  by  John  Home,  1756. 


1  A  poem  by  William  Hayley,  1781. 
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was  during  the  thirty  years  which  preceded  the  appearance  of 
Johnson’s  Lives  that  the  diction  and  versification  of  English 
poetry  were,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  commonly  used, 
most  correct.  Those  thirty  years  are,  as  respects  poetry,  the 
most  deplorable  part  of  our  literary  history.  They  have  indeed 
bequeathed  to  us  scarcely  any  poetry  which  deserves  to  be 
remembered.  Two  or  three  hundred  lines  of  Gray,  twice  as 
many  of  Goldsmith,  a  few  stanzas  of  Beattie  and  Collins,  a 
few  strophes  of  Mason,  and  a  few  clever  prologues  and  satires, 
were  the  masterpieces  of  this  age  of  consummate  excellence. 
They  may  all  be  printed  in  one  volume,  and  that  volume  would 
be  by  no  means  a  volume  of  extraordinary  merit  It  would 
contain  no  poetry  of  the  very  highest  class,  and  little  which 
could  be  placed  very  high  in  the  second  class.  The  Paradise 
Regained  or  Comus  would  outweigh  it  all. 

At  last,  when  poetry  had  fallen  into  such  utter  decay  that 
Mr.  Hayley  was  thought  a  great  poet,  it  began  to  appear  that 
the  excess  of  the  evil  was  about  to  work  the  cure.  Men  became 
tired  of  an  insipid  conformity  to  a  standard  which  derived  no 
authority  from  nature  or  reason.  A  shallow  criticism  had 
taught  them  to  ascribe  a  superstitious  value  to  the  spurious 
correctness  of  poetasters.  A  deeper  criticism  brought  them  back 
to  the  true  correctness  of  the  first  great  masters.  The  eternal 
laws  of  poetry  regained  their  power,  and  the  temporary  fash¬ 
ions  which  had  superseded  those  laws  went  after  the  wig  of 
Lovelace  and  the  hoop  of  Clarissa.  .  .  . 


BOSWELL  S  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON 
1831 

[Published  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  September;  primarily  a  review 
of  Croker’s  new  edition  of  the  Life.  Macaulay’s  account  of  Boswell  is 
recognized  as  an  instance  of  his  reckless  exaggeration  and  love  of  paradox. 
See  Carlyle’s  reply  in  his  essay  on  the  same  subject.] 

.  .  .  The  Life  of  Johnson  is  assuredly  a  great,  a  very  great 
work.  Homer  is  not  more  decidedly  the  first  of  heroic  poets, 
Shakespeare  is  not  more  decidedly  the  first  of  dramatists, 
Demosthenes  is  not  more  decidedly  the  first  of  orators,  than 
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Boswell  is  the  first  of  biographers.  He  has  no  second.  He  has 
distanced  all  his  competitors  so  decidedly  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  place  them.  Eclipse  is  first,1  and  the  rest  nowhere. 

We  are  not  sure  that  there  is  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
human  intellect  so  strange  a  phenomenon  as  this  book.  Many 
of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived  have  written  biography. 
Boswell  was  one  of  the  smallest  men  that  ever  lived,  and  he  has 
beaten  them  all.  He  was,  if  we  are  to  give  any  credit  to  his  own 
account  or  to  the  united  testimony  of  all  who  knew  him,  a  man 
of  the  meanest  and  feeblest  intellect.  Johnson  described  him 
as  a  fellow  who  had  missed  his  only  chance  of  immortality  by 
not  having  been  alive  when  the  Dunciad  was  written.  Beau- 
clerk  used  his  name  as  a  proverbial  expression  for  a  bore.  He 
was  the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole  of  that  brilliant  society 
which  has  owed  to  him  the  greater  part  of  its  fame.  He  was 
always  laying  himself  at  the  feet  of  some  eminent  man,  and 
begging  to  be  spit  upon  and  trampled  upon.  He  was  always 
earning  some  ridiculous  nickname,  and  then  “binding  it  as  a 
crown  unto  him,”  not  merely  in  metaphor,  but  literally.  He 
exhibited  himself  at  the  Shakespeare  Jubilee,  to  all  the  crowd 
which  filled  Stratford-on-Avon,  with  a  placard  round  his  hat 
bearing  the  inscription  “  Corsica  Boswell.”  In  his  Tour  he  pro¬ 
claimed  to  all  the  world  that  at  Edinburgh  he  was  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Paoli  Boswell.2  Servile  and  impertinent,  shal¬ 
low  and  pedantlc,  a  bigot  and  a  sot,  bloated  with  family  pride, 
and  eternally  blustering  about  the  dignity  of  a  born  gentleman, 
yet  stooping  to  be  a  talebearer,  an  eavesdropper,  a  common 
butt  in  the  taverns  of  London;  so  curious  to  know  everybody 
who  was  talked  about,  that,  Tory  and  High  Churchman  as  he 
was,  he  manoeuvred,  we  have  been  told,  for  an  introduction 
to  Tom  Paine;  so  vain  of  the  most  childish  distinctions  that 
when  heTiad  been  to  court  he  drove  to  the  office  where  his 
book  was  printing  without  changing  his  clothes,  and  sum¬ 
moned  all  the  printer’s  devils  to  admire  his  new  ruffles  and 
sword;  — such  was  this  man,  and  such  he  was  content  and 
proud  to  be.  Everything  which  another  man  would  have  hid¬ 
den,  everything  the  publication  of  which  would  have  made 


1  A  famous  race-horse.  „  .  ... 

1  In  honor  of  the  Corsican  patriot  Paoli,  whom  Boswell  had  visite  . 
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another  man  hang  himself,  was  matter  of  gay  and  clamorous 
exultation  to  his  weak  and  diseased  mind.  What  silly  things 
he  said,  what  bitter  retorts  he  provoked;  how  at  one  place  he 
was  troubled  with  evil  presentiments  which  came  to  nothing; 
how  at  another  place,  on  waking  from  a  drunken  doze,  he  read 
the  Prayer-book  and  took  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  had  bitten 
him;  how  he  went  to  see  men  hanged  and  came  away  maudlin; 
how  he  added  five  hundred  pounds  to  the  fortune  of  one  of  his 
babies  because  she  was  not  scared  at  Johnson’s  ugly  face;  how 
he  was  frightened  out  of  his  wits  at  sea,  and  how  the  sailors 
quieted  him  as  they  would  have  quieted  a  child;  how  tipsy  he 
was  at  Lady  Cork’s  one  evening,  and  how  much  his  merri¬ 
ment  annoyed  the  ladies;  how  impertinent  he  was  to  the 
Duchess  of  Argyle,  and  with  what  stately  contempt  she  put 
down  his  impertinence;  how  Colonel  Macleod  sneered  to  his 
face  at  his  impudent  obtrusiveness;  how  his  father  and  the 
very  wife  of  his  bosom  laughed  and  fretted  at  his  fooleries;  all 
these  things  he  proclaimed  to  all  the  world,  as  if  they  had  been 
subjects  for  pride  and  ostentatious  rejoicing.  All  the  caprices 
of  his  temper,  all  the  illusions  of  his  vanity,  all  his  hypochon¬ 
driac  whimsies,  all  his  castles  in  the  air,  he  displayed  with  a 
cool  self-complacency,  a  perfect  unconsciousness  that  he  was 
making  a  fool  of  himself,  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  find  a 
parallel  in  the  whole  history  of  mankind.  He  has  used  many 
people  ill,  but  assuredly  he  has  used  nobody  so  ill  as  himself. 

That  such  a  man  should  have  written  one  of  the  best  books 
in  the  world  is  strange  enough.  But  this  is  not  all.  Many 
persons  who  have  conducted  themselves  foolishly  in  active  life, 
and  whose  conversation  has  indicated  no  superior  powers  of 
mind,  have  left  us  valuable  works.  Goldsmith  was  very  justly 
described  by  one  of  his  contemporaries  as  an  inspired  idiot, 
and  by  another  as  a  being 

Who  wrote  like  an  angel,  and  talked  like  poor  Poll. 

La  Fontaine  was  in  society  a  mere  simpleton;  his  blunder 
would  not  come  in  amiss  among  the  stories  of  Hierocles. 1  But 
these  men  attained  literary  eminence  in  spite  of  their  weak¬ 
nesses.  Boswell  attained  it  by  reason  of  his  weaknesses.  If  he 

1  An  ancient  collection  ol  anecdotes  dealing  with  the  follies  of  learned  men. 
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had  not  been  a  great  fool,  he  would  never  have  been  a  great 
writer.  Without  all  the  qualities  which  made  him  the  jest  and 
the  torment  of  those  among  whom  he  lived,  —  without  the 
officiousness,  the  inquisitiveness,  the  effrontery,  the  toad- 
eating,  the  insensibility  to  all  reproof,  —  he  never  could  have 
produced  so  excellent  a  book.  He  was  a  slave,  proud  of  his 
servitude;  a  Paul  Pry,  convinced  that  his  own  curiosity  and 
garrulity  were  virtues;  an  unsafe  companion  who  never 
scrupled  to  repay  the  most  liberal  hospitality  by  the  basest 
violation  of  confidence;  a  man  without  delicacy,  without 
shame,  without  sense  enough  to  know  when  he  was  hurting 
the  feelings  of  others  or  when  he  was  exposing  himself  to  deri¬ 
sion;  and  because  he  was  all  this,  he  has,  in  an  important  de¬ 
partment  of  literature,  immeasurably  surpassed  such  writers 
as  Tacitus,  Clarendon.  Alfieri,  and  his  own  idol  Johnson. 
-Oftte  talents  which  ordinarily  raise  men  to  eminence  as 
writers,  Boswell  had  absolutely  none.  There  is  not  in  all  his 
books  a  single  remark  of  his  own  on  literature,  politics,  religion, 
or  society,  which  is  not  either  commonplace  or  absurd.  His 
dissertations  on  hereditary  gentility,  on  the  slave-trade,  and 
on  the  entailing  of  landed  estates,  may  serve  as  examples.  To 
say  that  these  passages  are  sophistical  would  be  to  pay  them 
an  extravagant  compliment.  They  have  no  pretence  to  argu¬ 
ment,  or  even  to  meaning.  He  has  reported  innumerable  ob¬ 
servations  made  by  himself  in  the  course  of  conversation.  Of 
those  observations  we  do  not  remember  one  which  is  above  the 
intellectual  capacity  of  a  boy  of  fifteen.  He  has  printed  many 
of  his  own  letters,  and  in  these  letters  he  is  always  ranting  or 
twaddling.  Logic,  eloquence,  wit,  taste,  all  those  things  which 
are  generally  considered  as  making  a  book  valuable,  were 
utterly  wanting  to  him.  He  had,  indeed,  a  quick  observation 
and  a  retentive  memory.  These  qualities,  if  he  had  been  a  man 
of  sense  and  virtue,  would  scarcely  of  themselves  have  sufficed 
to  make  him  conspicuous;  but  because  he  was  a  dunce,  a  para¬ 
site,  and  a  coxcomb,  they  have  made  him  immortal. 

Those  parts  of  his  book  which,  considered  abstractedly,  are 
most  utterly  worthless,  are  delightful  when  we  read  them  as 
illustrations  of  the  character  of  the  writer.  Bad  in  themselves, 
they  are  good  dramatically,  like  the  nonsense  of  Justice  Shal- 
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low,  the  clipped  English  of  Dr.  Caius,  or  the  misplaced  con¬ 
sonants  of  Fluellen.1  Of  all  confessors,  Boswell  is  the  most 
candid.  Other  men  who  have  pretended  to  lay  open  their 
hearts,  —  Rousseau,  for  example,  and  Lord  Byron,  —  have 
evidently  written  with  a  constant  view  to  effect,  and  are  to  be 
then  most  distrusted  when  they  seem  to  be  most  sincere.  There 
is  scarcely  any  man  who  would  not  rather  accuse  himself  of 
great  crimes  and  of  dark  and  tempestuous  passions  than  pro¬ 
claim  all  his  little  vanities  and  wild  fancies.  It  would  be  easier 
to  find  a  person  who  would  avow  actions  like  those  of  Caesar 
Borgia  or  Danton,  than  one  who  would  publish  a  day-dream 
like  those  of  Alnaschar2  and  Malvolio.  Those  weaknesses 
which  most  men  keep  covered  up  in  the  most  secret  places  of 
the  mind,  not  to  be  disclosed  to  the  eye  of  friendship  or  of  love, 
were  precisely  the  weaknesses  which  Boswell  paraded  before  all 
the  world.  He  was  perfectly  frank, because  the  weakness  of  his 
understanding  and  the  tumult  of  his  spirits  prevented  him 
from  knowing  when  he  made  himself  ridiculous.  His  book  re¬ 
sembles  nothing  so  much  as  the  conversation  of  the  inmates  of 
the  Palace  of  Truth. 

His  fame  is  great,  and  it  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  lasting; 
but  it  is  fame  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  indeed  marvelously  re¬ 
sembles  infamy.  We  remember  no  other  case  in  which  the 
world  has  made  so  great  a  distinction  between  a  book  and  its 
author.  In  general,  the  book  and  the  author  are  considered  as 
one.  To  admire  the  book  is  to  admire  the  author.  The  case  of 
Boswell  is  an  exception  —  we  think  the  only  exception  —  to 
this  rule.  His  work  is  universally  allowed  to  be  interesting, 
instructive,  eminently  original;  yet  it  has  brought  him  noth¬ 
ing  but  contempt.  All  the  world  reads  it;  all  the  world  delights 
in  it;  yet  we  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  read  or  ever  to  have 
heard  any  expression  of  respect  and  admiration  for  the  man  to 
whom  we  owe  so  much  instruction  and  amusement.  While 
edition  after  edition  of  his  book  was  coming  forth,  his  son,  as 
Mr.  Croker  tells  us,  was  ashamed  of  it,  and  hated  to  hear  it 
mentioned.  This  feeling  was  natural  and  reasonable.  Sir 

1  Justice  Shallow  in  2  Henry  IV  and  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor;  Dr.  Caius  in  Merry 
Wives;  Fluellen  in  Henry  V . 

1  In  the  Arabian  Nights  (story  of  “The  Barber’s  Fifth  Brother”). 
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Alexander  saw  that  in  proportion  to  the  celebrity  of  the  work 
was  the  degradation  of  the  author.  The  very  editors  of  this 
unfortunate  gentleman’s  books  have  forgotten  their  allegiance 
and,  like  those  Puritan  casuists  who  took  arms  by  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  king  against  his  person,  have  attacked  the  writer 
while  doing  homage  to  the  writings.  Mr.  Croker,  for  example, 
has  published  two  thousand  five  hundred  notes  on  the  Life  of 
Johnson,  and  yet  scarcely  ever  mentions  the  biographer  whose 
performance  he  has  taken  such  pains  to  illustrate,  without 
some  expression  of  contempt. 

An  ill-natured  man  Boswell  certainly  was  not.  Yet  the  ma¬ 
lignity  of  the  most  malignant  satirist  could  scarcely  cut  deeper 
than  his  thoughtless  loquacity.  Having  himself  no  sensibility 
to  derision  and  contempt,  he  took  it  for  granted  that  all  others 
were  equally  callous.  He  was  not  ashamed  to  exhibit  himself 
to  the  world  as  a  common  spy,  a  common  tattler,  a  humble 
companion  without  the  excuse  of  poverty,  and  to  tell  a  hundred 
stories  of  his  own  pertness  and  folly,  and  of  the  insults  which 
his  pertness  and  folly  brought  upon  him.  It  was  natural  that 
he  should  show  little  discretion  in  cases  in  which  the  feelings  or 
the  honour  of  others  might  be  concerned.  No  man,  surely, 
ever  published  such  stories  respecting  persons  whom  he  pro¬ 
fessed  to  love  and  revere.  He  would  infallibly  have  made  his 
hero  as  contemptible  as  he  has  made  himself,  had  not  his  hero 
really  possessed  some  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  of  a  very 
high  order.  The  best  proof  that  Johnson  was  really  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  man  is  that  his  character,  instead  of  being  degraded,  has 
on  the  whole  been  decidedly  raised  by  a  work  in  which  all  his 
mces  and  weaknesses  are  exposed  more  unsparingly  than  they 
ever  were  exposed  by  Churchill  or  by  Kenrick.1 

Johnson  grown  old,  Johnson  in  the  fulness  of  his  fame  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  competent  fortune,  is  better  known  to  us 
than  any  other  man  in  history.  Everything  about  him,  —  his 
coat,  his  wig,  his  figure,  his  face,  his  scrofula,  his  St.  Vitus’s 
dance,  his  rolling  walk,  his  blinking  eye,  the  outward  signs 
which  too  clearly  marked  his  approbation  of  his  dinner,  his 
insatiable  appetite  for  fish-sauce  and  veal-pie  with  plums,  his 
inextinguishable  thirst  for  tea,  his  trick  of  touching  the  posts 

1  Eighteenth-century  pamphleteers. 
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as  he  walked,  his  mysterious  practice  of  treasuring  up  scraps 
of  orange-peel,  his  morning  slumbers,  his  midnight  disputa¬ 
tions,  his  contortions,  hismutterings,  his  gruntings,  his  puffings, 
his  vigorous,  acute,  and  ready  eloquence,  his  sarcastic  wit, 
his  vehemence,  his  insolence,  his  fits  of  tempestuous  rage,  his 
queer  inmates,  old  Mr.  Levett  and  blind  Mrs.  Williams,  the 
cat  Hodge  and  the  negro  Frank,  —  all  are  as  familiar  to  us  as 
the  objects  by  which  we  have  been  surrounded  from  child¬ 
hood.  .  .  . 

The  club-room  is  before  us,  and  the  table  on  which  stands 
the  omelet  for  Nugent  and  the  lemons  for  Johnson.  There  are 
assembled  those  heads  which  live  forever  on  the  canvas  of 
Reynolds.  There  are  the  spectacles  of  Burke  and  the  tall  thin 
form  of  Langton,  the  courtly  sneer  of  Beauclerk  and  the  beam¬ 
ing  smile  of  Garrick,  Gibbon  tapping  his  snuff-box,  and  Sir 
Joshua  with  his  trumpet  in  his  ear.  In  the  foreground  is  that 
strange  figure  which  is  as  familiar  to  us  as  the  figures  of  those 
among  whom  we  have  been  brought  up,  the  gigantic  body, 
the  huge  massy  face  seamed  with  the  scars  of  disease,  the  brown 
coat,  the  black  worsted  stockings,  the  gray  wig  with  the 
scorched  foretop,  the  dirty  hands,  the  nails  bitten  and  pared 
to  the  quick.  We  see  the  eyes  and  mouth  moving  with  convul¬ 
sive  twitches;  we  see  the  heavy  form  rolling;  we  hear  it  puffing; 
and  then  comes  the  “Why,  sir!”  and  the  “What  then,  sir? 
and  the  “No,  sir!”  and  the  “You  don’t  see  your  way  through 
the  question,  sir!” 

What  a  singular  destiny  has  been  that  of  this  remarkable 
man!  To  be  regarded  in  his  own  age  as  a  classic,  and  in  ours  as 
a  companion.  To  receive  from  his  contemporaries  that  full 
homage  which  men  of  genius  have  in  general  received  only  from 
posterity!  To  be  more  intimately  known  to  posterity  than 
other  men  are  known  to  their  contemporaries!  That  kind  of 
fame  which  is  commonly  the  most  transient  is  in  his  case  the 
most  durable.  The  reputation  of  those  writings  which  he  prob¬ 
ably  expected  to  be  immortal  is  every  day  fading;  while  those 
peculiarities  of  manner  and  that  careless  table-talk  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  which  he  probably  thought  would  die  with  him,  are  likely 
to  be  remembered  as  long  as  the  English  language  is  spoken 
in  any  quarter  of  the  globe. 
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[The  title  is  not  Macaulay’s;  the  selection  is  from  his  review  of  Leigh 
Hunt’s  edition  of  the  Dramatic  Works  of  Wycherley,  Congreve,  etc., 
published  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  July.  His  point  of  view  should  be 
compared  with  Lamb’s;  see  p.  72.] 

...  We  have  said  that  we  think  the  present  publication  per¬ 
fectly  justifiable.  But  we  can  by  no  means  agree  with  Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt,  who  seems  to  hold  that  there  is  little  or  no  ground 
for  the  charge  of  immorality  so  often  brought  against  the  liter¬ 
ature  of  the  Restoration.  We  do  not  blame  him  for  not  bring¬ 
ing  to  the  judgment-seat  the  merciless  rigour  of  Lord  Angelo,1 
but  we  really  think,  that  such  flagitious  and  impudent  offenders 
as  those  who  are  now  at  the  bar  deserved  at  least  the  gentle, 
rebuke  of  Escalus.  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  treats  the  whole  matter  a 
little  too  much  in  the  easy  style  of  Lucio;  and  perhaps  his  ex¬ 
ceeding  lenity  disposes  us  to  be  somewhat  too  severe. 

And  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  be  too  severe.  For  in  truth  this  part 
of  our  literature  is  a  disgrace  to  our  language  and  our  national 
character.  It  is  clever,  indeed,  and  very  entertaining;  but  it  is, 
in  the  most  emphatic  sense  of  the  words,  “earthly,  sensual, 
devilish.”  Its  indecency,  though  perpetually  such  as  is  con¬ 
demned  not  less  by  the  rules  of  good  taste  than  by  those  of  mo¬ 
rality,  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  so  disgraceful  a  fault  as  its  sin¬ 
gularly  inhuman  spirit.  We  have  here  Belial,  not  as  when  he 
inspired  Ovid  and  Ariosto,  “graceful  and  humane,”  but  with 
the  iron  eye  and  cruel  sneer  of  Mephistopheles.  We  find  our¬ 
selves  in  a  world  in  which  the  ladies  are  like  very  profligate, 
impudent,  and  unfeeling  men,  and  in  which  the  men  are  too 
bad  for  any  place  but  Pandemonium  or  Norfolk  Island.2  We 
are  surrounded  by  foreheads  of  bronze,  hearts  like  the  nether 
millstone,  and  tongues  set  on  fire  of  hell. 

Dryden  defended  or  excused  his  own  offences  and  those  of  his 
contemporaries  by  pleading  the  example  of  the  earlier  English 
dramatists,  and  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  seems  to  think  that  there  is 

1  In  Measure  for  Measure  (so  also  Escalus  and  Lucio). 

2  A  penal  colony  east  of  Australia. 
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force  in  the  plea.  We  altogether  differ  from  his  opinion.  The 
crime  charged  is  not  mere  coarseness  of  expression.  The  terms 
which  are  delicate  in  one  age  become  gross  in  the  next.  The 
diction  of  the  English  version  of  the  Pentateuch  is  sometimes 
such  as  Addison  would  not  have  ventured  to  imitate;  and  Addi¬ 
son,  the  standard  of  moral  purity  in  his  own  age,  used  many 
phrases  which  are  now  proscribed.  Whether  a  thing  shall  be 
designated  by  a  plain  noun  substantive  or  by  a  circumlocu¬ 
tion  is  mere  matter  of  fashion.  Morality  is  not  at  all  interested 
in  the  question.  But  morality  is  deeply  interested  in  this,  that 
what  is  immoral  shall  not  be  presented  to  the  imagination  of 
the  young  and  susceptible  in  constant  connection  with  what  is 
attractive.  For  every  person  who  has  observed  the  operation  of 
the  law  of  association  in  his  own  mind  and  in  the  minds  of 
others  knows  that  whatever  is  constantly  presented  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation  in  connection  with  what  is  attractive  will  itself  become 
attractive.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  great  deal  of  indelicate 
writing  in  Fletcher  and  Massinger,  and  more  than  might  be 
wished  even  in  Ben  Jonson  and  Shakespeare,  who  are  compara¬ 
tively  pure.  But  it  is  impossible  to  trace  in  their  plays  any 
systematic  attempt  to  associate  vice  with  those  things  which 
men  value  most  and  desire  most,  and  virtue  with  everything 
ridiculous  and  degrading.  And  such  a  systematic  attempt  we 
do  find  in  the  whole  dramatic  literature  which  followed  the 
return  of  Charles  the  Second.)  We  will  take,  as  an  instance  of 
what  we  mean,  a  single  subject  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  —  conjugal  fidelity.  We  can  at 
present  hardly  call  to  mind  a  single  English  play  written  before 
the  Civil  War  in  which  the  character  of  a  seducer  of  married 
women  is  represented  in  a  favourable  light.  We  remember 
many  plays  in  which  such  persons  are  baffled,  exposed,  covered 
with  derision,  and  insulted  by  triumphant  husbands.  Such  is 
the  fate  of  Falstaff,  with  all  his  wit  and  knowledge  of  the  world. 
Such  is  the  fate  of  Brisac  in  Fletcher’s  Elder  Brother,  and  of 
Ricardo  and  Ubaldo  in  Massinger’s  Picture.  Sometimes,  as 
in  The  Fatal  Dowry  1  and  Love's  Cruelty ,2  the  outraged  honour 
of  families  is  repaired  by  a  bloody  revenge.  If  now  and  then 
the  lover  is  represented  as  an  accomplished  man,  and  the 

1  By  Massinger  and  Field.  *  By  Shirley. 
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husband  as  a  person  of  weak  or  odious  character,  this  only 
makes  the  triumph  of  female  virtue  the  more  signal,  as  in 
Jonson’s  Celia  and  Mrs.  Fitzdottrel/and  in  Fletcher’s  Maria.2 
In  general  we  will  venture  to  say  that  the  dramatists  of  the 
age  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First  either  treat  the  breach  of 
the  marriage  vow  as  a  serious  crime,  or,  if  they  treat  it  as 
a  matter  for  laughter,  turn  the  laugh  against  the  gallant. 

On  the  contrary,  during  the  forty  years  which  followed  the 
Restoration,  the  whole  body  of  the  dramatists  invariably 
represent  adultery,  we  do  not  say  as  a  peccadillo,  we  do  not 
say  as  an  error  which  the  violence  of  passion  may  excuse,  but 
as  the  calling  of  a  fine  gentleman,  as  a  grace  without  which  his 
character  would  be  imperfect.  It  is  as  essential  to  his  breeding 
and  to  his  place  in  society,  that  he  should  make  love  to  the 
wives  of  his  neighbours  as  that  he  should  know  French  or  that 
he  should  have  a  sword  at  his  side.  In  all  this  there  is  no 
passion,  and  scarcely  anything  that  can  be  called  preference. 
The  hero  intrigues  just  as  he  wears  a  wig,  because  if  he  did  not 
he  would  be  a  queer  fellow,  a  city  prig,  —  perhaps  a  Puritan. 
All  the  agreeable  qualities  are  always  given  to  the  gallant.  All 
the  contempt  and  aversion  are  the  portion  of  the  unfortunate 
husband.  Take  Dryden,  for  example;  and  compare  Woodall 
with  Brainsick,  or  Lorenzo  with  Gomez.3  Take  Wycherley; 
and  compare  Horner  with  Pinchwife.4  Take  Vanbrugh;  and 
compare  Constant  with  Sir  John  Brute.5  Take  Farquhar;  and 
compare  Archer  with  Squire  Sullen.6  Take  Congreve;  and 
compare  Bellmour  with  Fondlewife,  Careless  with  Sir  Paul 
Plyant,  or  Scandal  with  Foresight.7  In  all  these  cases,  and  in 
many  more  which  might  be  named,  the  dramatist  does  his 
best  to  make  the  person  who  commits  the  injury  graceful,  sen¬ 
sible,  and  spirited,  and  the  person  who  suffers  it  a  fool,  or  a 
tyrant,  or  both. 

Mr.  Charles  Lamb,  indeed,  attempted  to  set  up  a  defence 
for  this  way  of  writing.  The  dramatists  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century  are  not,  according  to  him,  to  be  tried 

1  Celia  in  Volpone;  Mrs.  Fitzdottrel  in  The  Devil  is  an  /lir. 

2  In  The  Tamer  Tamed.  3  In  Limber  ham  and  T  he  Spanish  Friar. 

<  In  The  Country  Wife.  6  In  The  Provoked  Wife. 

6  In  The  Beaux’  Stratagem. 

7  In  The  Old  Bachelor,  The  Double  Dealer,  Love  for  Love. 
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by  the  standard  of  morality  which  exists,  and  ought  to  exist, 
in  real  life.  Their  world  is  a  conventional  world.  Their  heroes 
and  heroines  belong,  not  to  England,  not  to  Christendom,  but 
to  an  Utopia  of  gallantry,  to  a  fairyland,  where  the  Bible  and 
Burn’s  Justice 1  are  unknown,  where  a  prank  which  on  this 
earth  would  be  rewarded  with  the  pillory  is  merely  matter  for 
a  peal  of  elvish  laughter.  A  real  Horner,  a  real  Careless,  would, 
it  is  admitted,  be  exceedingly  bad  men.  But  to  predicate  moral¬ 
ity  or  immorality  of  the  Horner  of  Wycherley  and  the  Careless 
of  Congreve  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  arraign  a  sleeper  for 
his  dreams.  .  .  .  This  is,  we  believe,  a  fair  summary  of  Mr. 
Lamb’s  doctrine.  We  are  sure  that  we  do  not  wish  to  represent 
him  unfairly;  for  we  admire  his  genius,  we  love  the  kind  nature 
which  appears  in  all  his  writings,  and  we  cherish  his  memory 
as  much  as  if  we  had  known  him  personally.  But  we  must 
plainly  say  that  his  argument,  though  ingenious,  is  altogether 
sophistical. 

Of  course  we  perfectly  understand  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
writer  to  create  a  conventional  world  in  which  things  forbidden 
by  the  Decalogue  and  the  Statute  Book  shall  be  lawful,  and 
yet  that  the  exhibition  may  be  harmless,  or  even  edifying.  For 
example,  we  suppose  that  the  most  austere  critics  would  not 
accuse  Fenelon  of  impiety  and  immorality  on  account  of  his 
Telemachus  and  his  Dialogues  of  the  Dead.  In  Telemachus  and 
the  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  we  have  a  false  religion,  and  conse¬ 
quently  a  morality  which  is  in  some  points  incorrect.  We  have 
a  right  and  a  wrong  differing  from  the  right  and  the  wrong  of 
real  life.  .  .  .  The  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Southey’s  Mahom- 
medan  and  Hindoo  heroes  and  heroines.  ...  It  is  easy  to  see 
why  the  conventional  worlds  of  Fenelon  and  Mr.  Southey  are 
unobjectionable.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  utterly  unlike  the 
real  world  in  which  we  live.  The  state  of  society,  the  laws  even 
of  the  physical  world,  are  so  different  from  those  with  which  we 
are  familiar  that  we  cannot  be  shocked  at  finding  the  morality 
also  very  different.  But  in  truth  the  morality  of  these  conven¬ 
tional  worlds  differs  from  the  morality  of  the  real  world  only 
in  points  where  there  is  no  danger  that  the  real  world  will  ever 
go  wrong.  The  generosity  and  docility  of  Telemachus,  the 

1  An  eighteenth -century  manual  for  justices  ot  the  peace 
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fortitude,  the  modesty,  the  filial  tenderness  of  Kailyal,1  are 
virtues  of  all  ages  and  nations.  .  .  .  The  case  is  widely  different 
with  what  Mr.  Charles  Lamb  calls  the  conventional  world  of 
Wycherley  and  Congreve.  Here  the  garb,  the  manners,  the 
topics  of  conversation  are  those  of  the  real  town  and  of  the 
passing  day.  The  hero  is  in  all  superficial  accomplishments 
exactly  the  fine  gentleman  whom  every  youth  in  the  pit  would 
gladly  resemble.  The  heroine  is  the  fine  lady  whom  every  youth 
in  the  pit  would  gladly  marry.  The  scene  is  laid  in  some  place 
which  is  as  well  known  to  the  audience  as  their  own  houses,  — 
in  St.  James’s  Park,  or  Hyde  Park,  or  Westminster  Hall.  The 
lawyer  bustles  about  with  his  bag,  between  the  Common  Pleas 
and  the  Exchequer.  The  Peer  calls  for  his  carriage  to  go  to  the 
House  of  Lords  on  a  private  bill.  A  hundred  little  touches  are 
employed  to  make  the  fictitious  world  appear  like  the  actual 
world.  And  the  immorality  is  of  a  sort  which  never  can  be  out 
of  date,  and  which  all  the  force  of  religion,  law,  and  public 
opinion  united  can  but  imperfectly  restrain. 

In  the  name  of  art,  as  well  as  in  the  name  of  virtue,  we  pro¬ 
test  against  the  principle  that  the  world  of  pure  comedy  is  one 
into  which  no  moral  enters.  If  comedy  be  an  imitation,  under 
whatever  conventions,  of  real  life,  how  is  it  possible  that  it  can 
have  no  reference  to  the  great  rule  which  directs  life,  and  to 
feelings  which  are  called  forth  by  every  incident  of  life?  If 
what  Mr.  Charles  Lamb  says  were  correct,  the  inference  would 
be  that  these  dramatists  did  not  in  the  least  understand  the 
first  principles  of  their  craft.  Pure  landscape  painting  into 
which  no  light  or  shade  enters,  pure  portrait  painting  into 
which  no  expression  enters,  are  phrases  less  at  variance  with 
sound  criticism  than  pure  comedy  into  which  no  moral  enters. 

But  it  is  not  the  fact  that  the  world  of  these  dramatists  is  a 
world  into  which  no  moral  enters.  Morality  constantly  enters 
into  that  world,  —  a  sound  morality,  and  an  unsound  morality; 
the  sound  morality  to  be  insulted,  derided,  associated  with 
everything  mean  and  hateful,  the  unsound  morality  to  be  set 
off  to  every  advantage,  and  inculcated  by  all  methods,  direct 
and  indirect.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  none  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  conventional  world  feel  reverence  for  sacred  institutions 


1  In  Southey's  Curse  of  Kehamtx. 
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and  family  ties.  Fondlewife,  Pinchwife,  every  person,  in  short, 
of  narrow  understanding  and  disgusting  manners,  expresses 
that  reverence  strongly.  The  heroes  and  heroines,  too,  have  a 
moral  code  of  their  own,  —  an  exceedingly  bad  one,  but  not,  as 
Mr.  Charles  Lamb  seems  to  think,  a  code  existing  only  in  the 
imagination  of  dramatists.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  code  actu¬ 
ally  received  and  obeyed  by  great  numbers  of  people.  We 
need  not  go  to  Utopia  or  Fairyland  to  find  them.  They  are 
near  at  hand.  Every  night  some  of  them  cheat  at  the  hells  in 
the  Quadrant,  and  others  pace  the  Piazza  in  Covent  Garden.1 
Without  flying  to  Nephelococcygia  2  or  to  the  court  of  Queen 
Mab,  we  can  meet  with  sharpers,  hard-hearted  bullies,  impu¬ 
dent  debauchees,  and  women  worthy  of  such  paramours.  The 
morality  of  The  Country  Wife  and  The  Old  Bachelor  is  the 
morality,  not,  as  Mr.  Charles  Lamb  maintains,  of  an  unreal 
world,  but  of  a  world  which  is  a  great  deal  too  real.  It  is  the 
morality,  not  of  a  chaotic  people,  but  of  low  town-rakes  and  of 
those  ladies  whom  the  newspapers  call  “dashing  Cyprians.” 
And  the  question  is  simply  this:  whether  a  man  of  genius  who 
constantly  and  systematically  endeavours  to  make  this  sort  of 
character  attractive,  by  uniting  it  with  beauty,  grace,  dignity, 
spirit,  a  high  social  position,  popularity,  literature,  wit,  taste, 
knowledge  of  the  world,  brilliant  success  in  every  undertaking, 
does  or  does  not  make  an  ill  use  of  his  powers.  We  own  that 
we  are  unable  to  understand  how  this  question  can  be  answered 
in  any  way  but  one. 

It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged,  in  justice  to  the  writers  of 
whom  we  have  spoken  thus  severely,  that  they  were  to  a  great 
extent  the  creatures  of  their  age.  And  if  it  be  asked  why  that 
age  encouraged  immorality  which  no  other  age  would  have 
tolerated,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  that  this  great 
depravation  of  the  national  taste  was  the  effect  of  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  Puritanism  under  the  Commonwealth. 

To  punish  public  outrages  on  morals  and  religion  is  unques¬ 
tionably  within  the  competence  of  rulers.  But  when  a  govern¬ 
ment,  not  content  with  requiring  decency,  requires  sanctity,  it 
oversteps  the  bounds  which  mark  its  proper  functions.  And 


1  The  Opera  House. 

5  “Cuckootown  in  the  Clouds,”  a  city  in  The  Birds  of  Aristophanes. 
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it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  a  government  which 
attempts  more  than  it  ought  will  perform  less.  A  lawgiver  who, 
in  order  to  protect  distressed  borrowers,  limits  the  rate  of  inter¬ 
est,  either  makes  it  impossible  for  the  objects  of  his  care  to  bor¬ 
row  at  all,  or  places  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  worst  class  of 
usurers.  A  lawgiver  who,  from  tenderness  for  labouring  men, 
fixes  the  hours  of  their  work  and  the  amount  of  their  wages,  is 
certain  to  make  them  far  more  wretched  than  he  found  them. 
And  s©  a  government  which,  not  content  with  repressing  scan¬ 
dalous  excesses,  demands  from  its  subjects  fervent  and  austere 
piety,  will  soon  discover  that,  while  attempting  to  render  an 
impossible  service  to  the  cause  of  virtue,  it  has  in  truth  only 
promoted  vice. 

For  what  are  the  means  by  which  a  government  can  effect  its 
ends?  Two  only,  reward  and  punishment;  powerful  means, 
indeed,  for  influencing  the  exterior  act,  but  altogether  impotent 
for  the  purpose  of  touching  the  heart.  A  public  functionary 
who  is  told  that  he  will  be  promoted  if  he  is  a  devout  Catholic, 
and  turned  out  of  his  place  if  he  is  not,  will  probably  go  to  mass 
every  morning,  exclude  meat  from  his  table  on  Fridays,  shrive 
himself  regularly,  and  perhaps  let  his  superiors  know  that  he 
wears  a  hair  shirt  next  his  skin.  Under  a  Puritan  government, 
a  person  who  is  apprised  that  piety  is  essential  to  thriving  in 
the  world  will  be  strict  in  observance  of  the  Sunday,  —  or,  as 
he  will  call  it,  Sabbath,  —  and  will  avoid  a  theatre  as  if  it  were 
plague-stricken.  Such  a  show  of  religion  as  this  the  hope  of 
gain  and  the  fear  of  loss  will  produce,  at  a  week’s  notice,  in  any 
abundance  which  a  government  may  require.  But  under  this 
show,  sensuality,  ambition,  avarice,  and  hatred  retain  unim¬ 
paired  power,  and  the  seeming  convert  has  only  added  to  the 
vices  of  a  man  of  the  world  all  the  still  darker  vices  which  are 
engendered  by  the  constant  practice  of  dissimulation.  The 
truth  cannot  be  long  concealed.  The  public  discovers  that  the 
grave  persons  who  are  proposed  to  it  as  patterns  are  more 
utterly  destitute  of  moral  principle  and  of  moral  sensibility 
than  avowed  libertines.  It  sees  that  these  Pharisees  are  farther 
removed  from  real  goodness  than  publicans  and  harlots.  And, 
as  usual,  it  rushes  to  the  extreme  opposite  to  that  which  it  quits. 
It  considers  a  high  religious  profession  as  a  sure  mark  of  mean- 
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ness  and  depravity.  On  the  very  first  day  on  which  the  re¬ 
straint  of  fear  is  taken  away,  and  on  which  men  can  venture  to 
say  what  they  think,  a  frightful  peal  of  blasphemy  and  ribaldry 
proclaims  that  the  short-sighted  policy  which  aimed  at  making 
a  nation  of  saints  has  made  a  nation  of  scoffers.  .  .  . 

It  was  the  same  with  our  fathers  in  the  time  of  the  great 
Civil  War.  We  are  by  no  means  unmindful  of  the  great  debt 
which  mankind  owes  to  the  Puritans  of  that  time,  the  deliver¬ 
ers  of  England,  the  founders  of  the  American  commonwealths. 
But  in  the  day  of  their  power  those  men  committed  one  great 
fault,  which  left  deep  and  lasting  traces  on  the  national  char¬ 
acter  and  manners.  They  mistook  the  end  and  overrated  the 
force  of  government.  They  determined  not  merely  to  protect 
religion  and  public  morals  from  insult,  —  an  object  for  which 
the  civil  sword,  in  discreet  hands,  may  be  beneficially  em¬ 
ployed,  —  but  to  make  the  people  committed  to  their  rule 
truly  devout.  .  .  .  The  saints  were  to  inherit  the  earth.  The 
theatres  were  closed.  The  fine  arts  were  placed  under  absurd 
restraints.  Vices  which  had  never  before  been  even  misde¬ 
meanors  were  made  capital  felonies.  It  was  solemnly  resolved 
by  the  Parliament  “that  no  person  shall  be  employed  but  such 
as  the  House  shall  be  satisfied  of  his  real  godliness.”  The  pious 
assembly  had  a  Bible  lying  on  the  table  for  reference.  If  they 
had  consulted  it,  they  might  have  learned  that  the  wheat  and 
the  tares  grow  together  inseparably,  and  must  either  be  spared 
together  or  rooted  up  together.  To  know  whether  a  man  was 
really  godly  was  impossible.  But  it  was  easy  to  know  whether 
he  had  a  plain  dress,  lank  hair,  no  starch  in  his  linen,  no  gay 
furniture  in  his  house;  whether  he  talked  through  his  nose,  and 
showed  the  whites  of  his  eyes;  whether  he  named  his  children 
Assurance,  Tribulation,  and  Maher-shalal-hash-baz;  whether 
he  avoided  Spring  Garden  1  when  in  town,  and  abstained  from 
hunting  and  hawking  when  in  the  country;  whether  he  ex¬ 
pounded  hard  scriptures  to  his  troops  of  dragoons,  and  talked 
in  a  committee  of  ways  and  means  about  seeking  the  Lord. 
These  were  tests  which  could  easily  be  applied.  The  misfor¬ 
tune  was  that  they  were  tests  which  proved  nothing.  Such  as 
they  were,  they  were  employed  by  the  dominant  party.  And 

1  A  pleasure-house  in  St.  James’s  Park. 
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the  consequence  was  that  a  crowd  of  impostors,  in  every  walk 
of  life,  began  to  mimic  and  to  caricature  what  were  then  re¬ 
garded  as  the  outward  signs  of  sanctity.  The  nation  was  not 
duped.  The  restraints  of  that  gloomy  time  were  such  as  would 
have  been  impatiently  borne  if  imposed  by  men  who  were  uni¬ 
versally  believed  to  be  saints;  those  restraints  became  alto¬ 
gether  insupportable  when  they  were  known  to  be  kept  up  for  the 
profit  of  hypocrites.  It  is  quite  certain  that,  even  if  the  royal 
family  had  never  returned,  even  if  Richard  Cromwell  or  Henry 
Cromwell  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  administration,  there 
would  have  been  a  great  relaxation  of  manners.  Before  the 
Restoration  many  signs  indicated  that  a  period  of  licence  was 
at  hand.  The  Restoration  crushed  for  a  time  the  Puritan  party, 
and  placed  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  a  libertine.  The 
political  counter-revolution  assisted  the  moral  counter-revo¬ 
lution,  and  was  in  turn  assisted  by  it.  A  period  of  wild  and 
desperate  dissoluteness  followed.  Even  in  remote  manor- 
houses  and  hamlets  the  change  was  in  some  degree  felt,  but  in 
London  the  outbreak  of  debauchery  was  appalling;  and  in 
London  the  places  most  deeply  infected  were  the  palace,  the 
quarters  inhabited  by  the  aristocracy ,  and  the  inns  of  court. 
It  was  on  the  support  of  these  parts  of  the  town  that  the  play¬ 
houses  depended.  The  character  of  the  drama  became  con¬ 
formed  to  the  character  of  its  patrons.  The  comic  poet  was 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  most  deeply  corrupted  part  of  a  cor¬ 
rupted  society.  And  in  the  plays  before  us  we  find,  distilled 
and  condensed,  the  essential  spirit  of  the  fashionable  world 
during  the  anti-puritan  reaction. 

The  Puritan  had  affected  formality;  the  comic  poet  laughed 
at  decorum.  The  Puritan  had  frowned  at  innocent  di\  ersions, 
the  comic  poet  took  under  his  patronage  the  most  flagitious 
excesses.  The  Puritan  had  canted;  the  comic  poet  blasphemed. 
The  Puritan  had  made  an  affair  of  gallantry  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy;  the  comic  poet  represented  it  as  an  honour¬ 
able  distinction.  The  Puritan  spoke  with  disdain  of  the  low 
standard  of  popular  morality:  his  life  was  regulated  by  a  far 
more  rigid  code;  his  virtue  was  sustained  by  motives  unknown 
to  men  of  the  world.  Unhappily  it  had  been  amply  proved  in 
many  cases,  and  might  well  be  suspected  in  many  more,  that 
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these  high  pretensions  were  unfounded.  Accordingly  the  fash¬ 
ionable  circles,  and  the  comic  poets  who  were  the  spokesmen  of 
those  circles,  took  up  the  notion  that  all  professions  of  piety 
and  integrity  were  to  be  construed  by  the  rule  of  contrary;  that 
it  might  well  be  doubted  whether  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
virtue  in  the  world;  but  that,  at  all  events,  a  person  who 
affected  to  be  better  than  his  neighbours  was  sure  to  be  a 
knave. 

In  the  old  drama  there  had  been  much  that  was  reprehens¬ 
ible.  But  whoever  compares  even  the  least  decorous  plays  of 
Fletcher  with  those  contained  in  the  volume  before  us  will  see 
how  much  the  profligacy  which  follows  a  period  of  over¬ 
strained  austerity  goes  beyond  the  profligacy  which  precedes 
such  a  period.  The  nation  resembled  the  demoniac  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  Puritans  boasted  that  the  unclean  spirit  was 
cast  out.  The  house  was  empty,  swept,  and  garnished,  and  for 
a  time  the  expelled  tenant  wandered  through  dry  places  seeking 
rest  and  finding  none.  But  the  force  of  the  exorcism  was  spent. 
The  fiend  returned  to  his  abode,  and  returned  not  alone.  He 
took  to  him  seven  other  spirits  more  wicked  than  himself. 
They  entered  in,  and  dwelt  together;  and  the  second  possession 
was  worse  than  the  first.  .  .  . 
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SCOTT’S  “LADY  OF  THE  LAKE” 

1810 

[Written  by  Francis  Jeffrey,  and  published  in  the  August  number,  1810. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  Jeffrey’s  method  of  combining  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  a  particular  work  with  some  general  literary  topic  which  it 
illustrates.] 

Mr.  Scott,  though  living  in  an  age  unusually  prolific  of 
original  poetry,  has  manifestly  outstripped  all  his  competitors 
in  the  race  of  popularity,  and  stands  already  upon  a  height  to 
which  no  other  writer  has  attained  in  the  memory  of  any  one 
now  alive.  We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  any  English  poet  ever 
had  so  many  of  his  books  sold,  or  so  many  of  his  verses  read 
and  admired  by  such  a  multitude  of  persons,  in  so  short  a  time. 
We  are  credibly  informed  that  nearly  thirty  thousand  copies 
of  The  Lay  have  been  already  disposed  of  in  this  country,  and 
that  the  demand  for  Marmion  and  the  poem  now  before  us  has 
been  still  more  considerable,  —  a  circulation,  we  believe,  alto¬ 
gether  without  example,  in  the  case  of  a  bulky  work,  not  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  bigotry  of  the  mere  mob,  either  religious  or 
political. 

A  popularity  so  universal  is  a  pretty  sure  proof  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  merit,  —  a  far  surer  one,  we  readily  admit,  than  would 
be  afforded  by  any  praises  of  ours;  and  therefore,  though  we 
pretend  to  be  privileged,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  foretell  the  ulti¬ 
mate  reception  of  all  claims  on  public  admiration,  our  function 
may  be  thought  to  cease,  where  the  event  is  already  so  certain 
and  conspicuous.  As  it  is  a  sore  thing,  however,  to  be  deprived 
of  our  privileges  on  so  important  an  occasion,  we  hope  to  be 
pardoned  for  insinuating  that,  even  in  such  a  case,  the  office  of 
the  critic  may  not  be  altogether  superfluous.  Though  the 
success  of  the  author  be  decisive,  and  likely  to  be  permanent,  it 
still  may  not  be  without  its  use  to  point  out,  in  consequence  of 
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what,  and  in  spite  of  what,  he  has  succeeded,  nor  altogether  un- 
instructive  to  trace  the  precise  limits  of  the  connection  which, 
even  in  this  dull  world,  indisputably  subsists  between  success 
and  desert,  and  to  ascertain  how  far  unexampled  popularity 
does  really  imply  unrivalled  talent. 

As  it  is  the  object  of  poetry  to  give  pleasure,  it  would  seem 
to  be  a  pretty  safe  conclusion  that  that  poetry  must  be  the  best 
which  gives  the  greatest  pleasure  to  the  greatest  number  of 
persons.  Yet  we  must  pause  a  little,  before  we  give  our  assent 
to  so  plausible  a  proposition.  It  would  not  be  quite  correct,  we 
fear,  to  say  that  those  are  invariably  the  best  judges  who  are 
most  easily  pleased.  The  great  multitude,  even  of  the  reading 
world,  must  necessarily  be  uninstructed  and  injudicious,  and 
will  frequently  be  found  not  only  to  derive  pleasure  from  what 
is  worthless  in  finer  eyes,  but  to  be  quite  insensible  to  those 
beauties  which  afford  the  most  exquisite  delight  to  more  culti¬ 
vated  understandings.  True  pathos  and  sublimity  will  indeed 
charm  every  one ;  but,  out  of  this  lofty  sphere,  we  are  pretty  well 
convinced  that  the  poetry  which  appears  most  perfect  to  a  very 
refined  taste  will  not  often  turn  out  to  be  very  popular  poetry. 

This,  indeed,  is  saying  nothing  more  than  that  the  ordinary 
readers  of  poetry  have  not  a  very  refined  taste,  and  that  they 
are  often  insensible  to  many  of  its  highest  beauties,  while  they 
still  more  frequently  mistake  its  imperfections  for  excellence. 
The  fact,  when  stated  in  this  simple  way,  commonly  excites 
neither  opposition  nor  surprise;  and  yet  if  it  be  asked  why  the 
taste  of  a  few  individuals,  who  do  not  perceive  beauty  where 
many  others  perceive  it,  should  be  exclusively  dignified  with 
the  name  of  a  good  taste,  or  why  poetry  which  gives  pleasure  to 
a  very  great  number  of  readers  should  be  thought  inferior  to 
that  which  pleases  a  much  smaller  number,  the  answer,  per¬ 
haps,  may  not  be  quite  so  ready  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  alacrity  of  our  assent  to  the  first  proposition.  That 
there  is  a  good  answer  to  be  given,  however,  we  entertain  no 
doubt;  and  if  that  which  we  are  about  to  offer  should  not  appear 
very  clear  or  satisfactory,  we  must  submit  to  have  it  thought 
that  the  fault  is  not  altogether  in  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  should  be  remembered  that,  though 
the  taste  of  very  few  good  judges  is  necessarily  the  taste  of  a  few, 
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it  is  implied  in  their  description  that  they  are  persons  eminently 
qualified,  by  natural  sensibility  and  long  experience  and  reflec¬ 
tion,  to  perceive  all  beauties  that  really  exist,  as  well  as  to  settle 
the  relative  value  and  importance  of  all  the  different  sorts  of 
beauty;  —  they  are  in  that  very  state,  in  short,  to  which  all 
who  are  in  any  degree  capable  of  tasting  those  refined  pleasures 
would  certainly  arrive,  if  their  sensibility  were  increased  and 
their  experience  and  reflection  enlarged.  It  is  difficult,  there¬ 
fore,  in  following  out  the  ordinary  analogies  of  language,  to 
avoid  considering  them  as  in  the  right,  and  calling  their  taste 
the  true  and  the  just  one,  when  it  appears  that  it  is  such  as 
is  uniformly  produced  by  the  cultivation  of  those  faculties 
upon  which  all  our  perceptions  of  taste  so  obviously  depend. 

It  is  to  be  considered  also  that,  although  it  be  the  end  of  poetry 
to  please,  one  of  the  parties  whose  pleasure  and  whose  notions 
of  excellence  will  always  be  primarily  consulted  in  its  composi¬ 
tion,  is  the  poet  himself;  and  as  he  must  necessarily  be  more 
cultivated  than  the  great  body  of  his  readers,  the  presumption 
is  that  he  will  always  belong,  comparatively  speaking,  to  the 
class  of  good  judges,  and  endeavour,  consequently,  to  produce 
that  sort  of  excellence  which  is  likely  to  meet  with  their  appro¬ 
bation.  When  authors,  and  those  of  whose  suffrages  authors 
are  most  ambitious,  thus  conspire  to  fix  upon  the  same  standard 
of  what  is  good  in  taste  and  composition,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  it 
should  come  to  bear  this  name  in  society,  in  preference  to  what 
might  afford  more  pleasure  to  individuals  of  less  influence.  Be¬ 
sides  all  this,  it  is  obvious  that  it  must  be  infinitely  more  difficult 
to  produce  anything  conformable  to  this  exalted  standard, 
than  merely  to  fall  in  with  the  current  of  popular  taste.  To 
attain  the  former  object,  it  is  necessary,  for  the  most  part,  to 
understand  thoroughly  all  the  feelings  and  associations  that  are 
modified  or  created  by  cultivation;  to  accomplish  the  latter,  it 
will  often  be  sufficient  merely  to  have  observed  the  course  of 
familiar  preferences.  Success,  however,  is  rare  in  proportion 
as  it  is  difficult;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  what  a  vast  addition 
rarity  makes  to  value,  or  how  exactly  our  admiration  at  success 
is  proportioned  to  our  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking. 

Such  seem  to  be  the  most  general  and  immediate  causes  of 
the  apparent  paradox  of  reckoning  that  which  pleases  the 
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greatest  number  as  inferior  to  that  which  pleases  the  few,  and 
such  the  leading  grounds  for  fixing  the  standard  of  excellence, 
in  a  question  of  mere  feeling  and  gratification,  by  a  different 
rule  than  that  of  the  quantity  of  gratification  produced.  .  .  . 
The  most  popular  passages  in  popular  poetry  are  in  fact,  for  the 
most  part,  very  beautiful  and  striking;  yet  they  are  very  often 
such  passages  as  could  never  be  ventured  on  by  any  writer  who 
aimed  at  the  praise  of  the  judicious;  and  this  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  they  are  trite  and  hackneyed,  —  that  they  have 
been  repeated  till  they  have  lost  all  grace  and  propriety,  — 
and,  instead  of  exalting  the  imagination  by  the  impression  of 
original  genius  or  creative  fancy,  only  nauseate  and  offend  by 
the  association  of  paltry  plagiarism  and  impudent  inanity.  It 
is  only,  however,  on  those  who  have  read  and  remembered  the 
original  passages,  and  their  better  imitations,  that  this  effect  is 
produced.  To  the  ignorant  and  the  careless,  the  twentieth 
imitation  has  all  the  charm  of  an  original,  and  that  which  op¬ 
presses  the  more  experienced  reader  with  weariness  and  disgust 
rouses  them  with  all  the  force  and  vivacity  of  novelty.  .  .  . 
There  are  other  features,  no  doubt,  that  distinguish  the  idols  of 
vulgar  admiration  from  the  beautiful  exemplars  of  pure  taste; 
but  this  is  so  much  the  most  characteristic  and  remarkable,  that 
we  know  no  way  in  which  we  could  so  shortly  describe  the  poetry 
that  pleases  the  multitude  and  displeases  the  select  few,  as  by 
saying  that  it  consisted  of  all  the  most  known  and  most  brilliant 
parts  of  the  most  celebrated  authors,  —  of  a  splendid  and  un¬ 
meaning  accumulation  of  those  images  and  phrases  which  had 
long  charmed  every  reader  in  the  works  of  their  original  invent¬ 
ors.  .  .  . 

Whether  Mr.  Scott  holds  the  same  opinion  with  us  upon  these 
matters,  and  has  intentionally  conformed  his  practice  to  this 
theory,  or  whether  the  peculiarities  in  his  compositions  have 
been  produced  merely  by  following  out  the  natural  bent  of  his 
genius,  we  do  not  presume  to  determine;  but  that  he  has 
actually  made  use  of  all  our  recipes  for  popularity,  we  think 
very  evident,  and  conceive  that  few  things  are  more  curious 
than  the  singular  skill,  or  good  fortune,  with  which  he  has 
reconciled  his  claims  on  the  favour  of  the  multitude  -with  his 
pretensions  to  more  select  admiration.  Confident  in  the  force 
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and  originality  of  his  own  genius,  he  has  not  been  afraid  to 
avail  himself  of  commonplaces  both  of  diction  and  of  seatiment, 
whenever  they  appeared  to  be  beautiful  or  impressive,  —  using 
them,  however,  at  all  times,  with  the  skill  and  spirit  of  an  in¬ 
ventor;  and,  quite  certain  that  he  could  not  be  mistaken  for  a 
plagiarist  or  imitator,  he  has  made  free  use  of  that  great  treas¬ 
ury  of  characters,  images,  and  expressions,  which  had  been 
accumulated  by  the  most  celebrated  of  his  predecessors;  at  the 
same  time  that  the  rapidity  of  his  transitions,  the  novelty  of 
his  combinations,  and  the  spirit  and  variety  of  his  own  thoughts 
and  inventions,  show  plainly  that  he  was  a  borrower  from  any¬ 
thing  but  poverty,  and  took  only  what  he  would  have  given  if 
he  had  been  born  in  an  earlier  generation.  The  great  secret  of 
his  popularity,  however,  and  the  leading  characteristic  of  his 
poetry,  appear  to  us  to  consist  evidently  in  this,  —  that  he  has 
made  more  use  of  common  topics,  images,  and  expressions  than 
any  original  poet  of  later  times,  and  at  the  same  time  displayed 
more  genius  and  originality  than  any  recent  author  who  has 
worked  in  the  same  materials.  By  the  latter  peculiarity  he 
has  entitled  himself  to  the  admiration  of  every  description  of 
readers;  by  the  former  he  is  recommended  in  an  especial  manner 
to  the  inexperienced,  at  the  hazard  of  some  little  offence  to  the 
more  cultivated  and  fastidious. 

In  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  for  example,  he  does  not  attempt 
to  interest  merely  by  fine  observation  or  pathetic  sentiment,  but 
takes  the  assistance  of  a  story,  and  enlists  the  reader’s  curiosity 
among  his  motives  for  attention.  Then  his  characters  are  all 
selected  from  the  most  common  dramatis  personce  of  poetry: 
kings,  warriors,  knights,  outlaws,  nuns,  minstrels,  secluded 
damsels,  wizards,  and  true  lovers.  He  never  ventures  to  carry 
us  into  the  cottage  of  the  modern  peasant,  like  Crabbe  or 
Cowper;  nor  into  the  bosom  of  domestic  privacy,  like  Campbell; 
nor  among  creatures  of  the  imagination,  like  Southey  or  Dar¬ 
win.  Such  personages,  we  readily  admit,  are  not  in  themselves 
so  interesting  or  striking  as  those  to  whom  Mr.  Scott  has  de¬ 
voted  himself;  but  they  are  far  less  familiar  in  poetry,  and  are 
therefore  more  likely,  perhaps,  to  engage  the  attention  of  those 
to  whom  poetry  is  familiar.  In  the  management  of  the  passions, 
again,  Mr.  Scott  appears  to  us  to  have  pursued  the  same  popu- 
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lar  and  comparatively  easy  course.  He  has  raised  all  the  most 
familiar  and  poetical  emotions,  by  the  most  obvious  aggrava¬ 
tions,  and  in  the  most  compendious  and  judicious  way.  He 
has  dazzled  the  reader  with  the  splendour,  and  even  warmed 
him  with  the  transient  heat,  of  various  affections;  but  he  has 
nowhere  fairly  kindled  him  with  enthusiasm  or  melted  him  into 
tenderness.  Writing  for  the  world  at  large,  he  has  wisely  ab¬ 
stained  from  attempting  to  raise  any  passion  to  a  height  to 
which  worldly  people  could  not  be  transported,  and  contented 
himself  with  giving  his  reader  the  chance  of  feeling  as  a  brave, 
kind,  and  affectionate  gentleman  must  often  feel  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  course  of  his  existence,  without  trying  to  breathe  into 
him  either  that  lofty  enthusiasm  which  disdains  the  ordinary 
business  and  amusements  of  life,  or  that  quiet  and  deep  sensi¬ 
bility  which  unfits  for  most  of  its  pursuits. 

With  regard  to  diction  and  imagery,  too,  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  Mr.  Scott  has  not  aimed  at  writing  either  in  a  very  pure  or 
a  very  consistent  style.  He  seems  to  have  been  anxious  only  to 
strike,  and  to  be  easily  and  universally  understood;  and  for 
this  purpose  to  have  culled  the  most  glittering  and  conspicuous 
expressions  of  the  most  popular  authors,  and  to  have  inter¬ 
woven  them  in  splendid  confusion  with  his  own  nervous  diction 
and  irregular  versification.  Indifferent  whether  he  coins  or 
borrows,  and  drawing  with  equal  freedom  on  his  memory  and 
his  imagination,  he  goes  boldly  forward,  in  full  reliance  on  a 
never-failing  abundance,  and  dazzles  with  his  richness  and  va¬ 
riety  even  those  who  are  most  apt  to  be  offended  with  his  glare 
and  irregularity.  There  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Scott  of  the  severe 
and  majestic  style  of  Milton,  or  of  the  terse  and  fine  composi¬ 
tion  of  Pope,  or  of  the  elaborate  elegance  and  melody  of  Camp¬ 
bell,  or  even  of  the  flowing  and  redundant  diction  of  Southey. 
But  there  is  a  medley  of  bright  images  and  glowing  words,  set 
carelessly  and  loosely  together,  —  a  diction  tinged  successively 
with  the  careless  richness  of  Shakespeare,  the  harshness  and 
antique  simplicity  of  the  old  romances,  the  homeliness  of  vulgar 
ballads  and  anecdotes,  and  the  sentimental  glitter  of  the  most 
modern  poetry,  —  passing  from  the  borders  of  the  ludicrous 
to  those  of  the  sublime,  alternately  minute  and  energetic,  some¬ 
times  artificial,  and  frequently  negligent,  but  always  full  of 
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spirit  and  vivacity,  abounding  in  images  that  are  striking,  at 
first  sight,  to  minds  of  every  contexture,  and  never  expressing  a 
sentiment  which  it  can  cost  the  most  ordinary  reader  any  exer¬ 
tion  to  comprehend. 

Such  seem  to  be  the  leading  qualities  that  have  contributed 
to  Mr.  Scott’s  popularity;  and,  as  some  of  them  are  obviously 
of  a  kind  to  diminish  his  merit  in  the  eyes  of  more  fastidious 
judges,  it  is  but  fair  to  complete  this  view  of  his  peculiarities  by 
a  hasty  notice  of  such  of  them  as  entitle  him  to  unqualified  ad¬ 
miration.  And  here  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  that 
vivifying  spirit  of  strength  and  animation  which  pervades  all 
the  inequalities  of  his  composition,  and  keeps  constantly  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader  the  impression  of  great  power,  spirit,  and 
intrepidity.  There  is  nothing  cold,  creeping,  or  feeble,  in  all 
Mr.  Scott’s  poetry, — no  laborious  littleness,  or  puling  classical 
affectation.  He  has  his  failures,  indeed,  like  other  people;  but 
he  always  attempts  vigorously,  and  never  fails  in  his  immedi¬ 
ate  object,  without  accomplishing  something  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  an  ordinary  writer.  Even  when  he  wanders  from  the 
paths  of  pure  taste,  he  leaves  behind  him  the  footsteps  of  a 
powerful  genius,  and  moulds  the  most  humble  of  his  materials 
into  a  form  worthy  of  a  nobler  substance.  Allied  to  this  inher¬ 
ent  vigour  and  animation,  and  in  a  great  degree  derived  from  it, 
is  that  air  of  facility  and  freedom  which  adds  so  peculiar  a 
grace  to  most  of  Mr.  Scott’s  compositions.  There  is  certainly 
no  living  poet  whose  works  seem  to  come  from  him  with  so 
much  ease,  or  who  so  seldom  appears  to  labour,  even  in  the  most 
burdensome  parts  of  his  performance.  He  seems,  indeed,  never 
to  think  either  of  himself  or  his  reader,  but  to  be  completely 
identified  and  lost  in  the  personages  with  whom  he  is  occupied; 
and  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  consequently  either  trans¬ 
ferred,  unbroken,  to  their  adventures,  or,  if  it  glance  back  for  a 
moment  to  the  author,  it  is  only  to  think  how  much  more  might 
be  done  by  putting  forth  that  strength  at  full,  which  has  with¬ 
out  effort  accomplished  so  many  wonders.  It  is  owing  partly  to 
these  qualities,  and  partly  to  the  great  variety  of  his  style,  that 
Mr.  Scott  is  much  less  frequently  tedious  than  any  other  bulky 
poet  with  whom  we  are  acquainted.  His  store  of  images  is  so 
copious  that  he  never  dwells  upon  one  long  enough  to  produce 
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weariness  in  the  reader;  and,  even  where  he  deals  in  borrowed 
or  tawdry  wares,  the  rapidity  of  his  transitions,  and  the  tran¬ 
sient  glance  with  which  he  is  satisfied  as  to  each,  leave  the  critic 
no  time  to  be  offended,  and  hurry  him  forward,  along  with  the 
multitude,  enchanted  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  exhibition. 
Thus  the  very  frequency  of  his  deviations  from  pure  taste 
comes,  in  some  sort,  to  constitute  their  apology,  and  the  pro¬ 
fusion  and  variety  of  his  faults  to  afford  a  new  proof  of  his 
genius. 

These,  we  think,  are  the  general  characteristics  of  Mr.  Scott’s 
poetry.  Among  his  minor  peculiarities  we  might  notice  his 
singular  talent  for  description,  and  especially  for  the  description 
of  scenes  abounding  in  motion  or  action  of  any  kind.  In  this  de¬ 
partment,  indeed,  we  conceive  him  to  be  almost  without  a  rival, 
either  among  modern  or  ancient  poets;  and  the  character  and 
process  of  his  descriptions  are  as  extraordinary  as  their  effect  is 
astonishing.  He  places  before  the  eyes  of  his  readers  a  more  dis¬ 
tinct  and  complete  picture,  perhaps,  than  any  other  artist  ever 
presented  by  mere  words ;  and  yet  he  does  not  enumerate  all  the 
visible  parts  of  the  subject  with  any  degree  of  minuteness,  nor 
confine  himself  by  any  means  to  what  is  visible.  The  singular 
merit  of  his  delineations,  on  the  contrary,  consists  in  this,  —  that 
with  a  few  bold  and  abrupt  strokes  he  finishes  a  most  spirited 
outline,  and  then  instantly  kindles  it  by  the  sudden  light  and 
colour  of  some  moral  affection.  There  are  none  of  his  fine  de¬ 
scriptions,  accordingly,  which  do  not  derive  a  great  part  of  their 
clearness  and  picturesque  effect,  as  well  as  their  interest,  from 
the  quantity  of  character  and  moral  expression  which  is  thus 
blended  with  their  details,  and  which,  so  far  from  interrupting 
the  conception  of  the  external  object,  very  powerfully  stimu¬ 
late  the  fancy  of  the  reader  to  complete  it,  and  give  a  grace  and 
a  spirit  to  the  whole  representation,  of  which  we  do  not  know 
where  to  look  for  any  other  example. 

Another  very  striking  peculiarity  in  Mr.  Scott’s  poetry  is  the 
air  of  freedom  and  nature  which  he  has  contrived  to  impart  to 
most  of  his  distinguished  characters,  and  with  which  no  poet 
more  modern  than  Shakespeare  has  ventured  to  represent  per¬ 
sonages  of  such  dignity.  We  do  not  allude  here  merely  to  the 
genuine  familiarity  and  homeliness  of  many  of  his  scenes  and 
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dialogues,  but  to  that  air  of  gaiety  and  playfulness  in  which 
persons  of  high  rank  seem,  from  time  immemorial,  to  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  array,  not  their  courtesy  only,  but  their 
generosity  and  their  hostility.  This  tone  of  good  society  Mr. 
Scott  has  shed  over  his  higher  characters  with  great  grace  and 
effect,  and  has  in  this  way  not  only  made  his  representations 
much  more  faithful  and  true  to  nature,  but  has  very  agreeably 
relieved  the  monotony  of  that  tragic  solemnity  which  ordinary 
writers  appear  to  think  indispensable  to  the  dignity  of  poetical 
heroes  and  heroines.  .  .  . 


WORDSWORTH’S  “EXCURSION” 

1814 

[Written  by  Jeffrey;  published  in  the  November  number.  See  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  comments  on  the  treatment  of  Wordsworth  by  the  Edinburgh, 
p.  28,  above.  When  Jeffrey  reprinted  his  reviews,  he  added  this  note:  “  I 
have  spoken  in  many  places  rather  too  bitterly  and  confidently  of  the 
faults  of  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  poetry;  and  forgetting  that,  even  on  my  own 
view  of  them,  they  were  but  faults  of  taste,  or  venial  self-partiality,  have 
sometimes  visited  them,  I  fear,  with  an  asperity  which  should  be  reserved 
for  objects  of  moral  reprobation.”] 

This  will  never  do.  It  bears  no  doubt  the  stamp  of  the 
author’s  heart  and  fancy,  and  unfortunately  not  half  so  visibly 
as  that  of  his  peculiar  system.  His  former  poems  were  intended 
to  recommend  that  system,  and  to  bespeak  favour  for  it  by 
their  individual  merit;  but  this,  we  suspect,  must  be  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  system,  and  can  only  expect  to  succeed  where  it 
has  been  previously  established.  It  is  longer,  weaker,  and 
tamer,  than  any  of  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  other  productions;  with 
less  boldness  of  originality,  and  less  even  of  that  extreme  sim¬ 
plicity  and  lowliness  of  tone  which  wavered  so  prettily,  in  the 
Lyrical  Ballads,  between  silliness  and  pathos.  We  have  imita¬ 
tions  of  Cowper  and  even  of  Milton  here,  engrafted  on  the 
natural  drawl  of  the  Lakers,  and  all  diluted  into  harmony  by 
that  profuse  and  irrepressible  wordiness  which  deluges  all  the 
blank  verse  of  this  school  of  poetry,  and  lubricates  and  weakens 
the  whole  structure  of  their  style. 

Though  it  fairly  fills  four  hundred  and  twenty  good  quarto 
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pages,  without  note,  vignette,  or  any  sort  of  extraneous  assist¬ 
ance,  it  is  stated  in  the  title  —  with  something  of  an  imprudent 
candour  —  to  be  but  “a  portion”  of  a  larger  work;  and  in  the 
preface,  where  an  attempt  is  rather  unsuccessfully  made  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  whole  design,  it  is  still  more  rashly  disclosed  that  it 
is  but  “  a  part  of  the  second  part  of  a  long  and  laborious  work  ” 
—  which  is  to  consist  of  three  parts.  What  Mr.  Wordsworth’s 
ideas  of  length  are,  we  have  no  means  of  accurately  judging;  but 
we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  they  are  liberal,  to  a  degree  that 
will  alarm  the  weakness  of  most  modern  readers.  As  far  as  we 
can  gather  from  the  preface,  the  entire  poem  —  or  one  of  them 
(for  we  really  are  not  sure  whether  there  is  to  be  one  or  two)  — 
is  of  a  biographical  nature,  and  is  to  contain  the  history  of  the 
author’s  mind,  and  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  his  poetical 
powers,  up  to  the  period  when  they  were  sufficiently  matured  to 
qualify  him  for  the  great  work  on  which  he  has  been  so  long 
employed.  Now  the  quarto  before  us  contains  an  account  of 
one  of  his  youthful  rambles  in  the  vales  of  Cumberland,  and 
occupies  precisely  the  period  of  three  days;  so  that,  by  the  use 
of  a  very  powerful  calculus,  some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the 
probable  extent  of  the  entire  biography. 

This  small  specimen,  however,  and  the  statements  with  which 
it  is  prefaced,  have  been  sufficient  to  set  our  minds  at  rest  in  one 
particular.  The  case  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  we  perceive,  is  now 
manifestly  hopeless;  and  we  give  him  up  as  altogether  incurable, 
and  beyond  the  power  of  criticism.  We  cannot  indeed  alto¬ 
gether  omit  taking  precautions  now  and  then  against  the 
spreading  of  the  malady;  but  for  himself,  though  we  shall  watch 
the  progress  of  his  symptoms  as  a  matter  of  professional  curi¬ 
osity  and  instruction,  we  really  think  it  right  not  to  harass 
him  any  longer  with  nauseous  remedies,  but  rather  to  throw 
in  cordials  and  lenitives,  and  wait  in  patience  for  the  natural 
termination  of  the  disorder.  In  order  to  justify  this  desertion 
of  our  patient,  however,  it  is  proper  to  state  why  we  despair  of 
the  success  of  a  more  active  practice. 

A  man  who  has  been  for  twenty  years  at  work  on  such  matter 
as  is  now  before  us,  and  who  comes  complacently  forward  with 
a  whole  quarto  of  it,  after  all  the  admonitions  he  has  received, 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  “change  his  hand,  or  check 
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his  pride,”  upon  the  suggestion  of  far  weightier  monitors  than 
we  can  pretend  to  be.  Inveterate  habit  must  now  have  given  a 
kind  of  sanctity  to  the  errors  of  early  taste,  and  the  very  powers 
of  which  we  lament  the  perversion  have  probably  become  in¬ 
capable  of  any  other  application.  The  very  quantity,  too,  that 
he  has  written,  and  is  at  this  moment  working  up  for  publica¬ 
tion  upon  the  old  pattern,  makes  it  almost  hopeless  to  look  for 
any  change  of  it.  All  this  is  so  much  capital  already  sunk  in 
the  concern,  which  must  be  sacrificed  if  that  be  abandoned;  and 
no  man  likes  to  give  up  for  lost  the  time  and  talent  and  labour 
which  he  has  embodied  in  any  permanent  production.  We  were 
not  previously  aware  of  these  obstacles  to  Mr.  Wordsworth  s 
conversion,  and,  considering  the  peculiarities  of  his  former 
writings  merely  as  the  result  of  certain  wanton  and  capricious 
experiments  on  public  taste  and  indulgence,  conceived  it  to  be 
our  duty  to  discourage  their  repetition  by  all  the  means  in  our 
power.  We  now  see  clearly,  however,  how  the  case  stands,  and, 
making  up  our  minds,  though  with  the  most  sincere  pain  and 
reluctance,  to  consider  him  as  finally  lost  to  the  good  cause  of 
poetry,  shall  endeavour  to  be  thankful  for  the  occasional 
gleams  of  tenderness  and  beauty  which  the  natural  force  of  his 
imagination  and  affections  must  still  shed  over  all  his  produc¬ 
tions,  and  to  which  we  shall  ever  turn  with  delight,  in  spite  of 
the  affectation  and  mysticism  and  prolixity  with  which  they  are 
so  abundantly  contrasted. 

Long  habits  of  seclusion,  and  an  excessive  ambition  of  origi¬ 
nality,  can  alone  account  for  the  disproportion  which  seems  to 
exist  between  this  author’s  taste  and  his  genius,  or  for  the  de¬ 
votion  with  which  he  has  sacrificed  so  many  precious  gifts  at 
the  shrine  of  those  paltry  idols  which  he  has  set  up  for  himself 
among  his  lakes  and  mountains.  Solitary  musings,  amidst  such 
scenes,  might  no  doubt  be  expected  to  nurse  up  the  mind  to  the 
majesty  of  poetical  conception  (though  it  is  remarkable  that  all 
the  greater  poets  lived,  or  had  lived,  in  the  full  current  of 
society) ;  but  the  collision  of  equal  minds,  the  admonition  of 
prevailing  impressions,  seems  necessary  to  reduce  its  redun¬ 
dancies,  and  repress  that  tendency  to  extravagance  or  puerility, 
into  which  the  self-indulgence  and  self-admiration  of  genius  is 
so  apt  to  be  betrayed,  when  it  is  allowed  to  wanton,  without 
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awe  or  restraint,  in  the  triumph  and  delight  of  its  own  intoxica- 
tion.  That  its  flights  should  be  graceful  and  glorious  in  the 
eyes  of  men,  it  seems  almost  to  be  necessary  that  they  should 
be  made  in  the  consciousness  that  men’s  eyes  are  to  behold 
them,  and  that  the  inward  transport  and  vigour  by  which  they 
are  inspired  should  be  tempered  by  an  occasional  reference  to 
what  will  be  thought  of  them  by  those  ultimate  dispensers  of 
glory.  An  habitual  and  general  knowledge  of  the  few  settled 
and  permanent  maxims  which  form  the  canon  of  general  taste 
in  all  large  and  polished  societies  —  a  certain  tact,  which  in¬ 
forms  us  at  once  that  many  things  which  we  still  love  and  are 
moved  by  in  secret  must  necessarily  be  despised  as  childish,  or 
derided  as  absurd,  in  all  such  societies  —  though  it  will  not 
stand  in  the  place  of  genius,  seems  necessary  to  the  success  of 
its  exertions,  and,  though  it  will  never  enable  any  one  to  produce 
the  higher  beauties  of  art,  can  alone  secure  the  talent  which 
does  produce  them  from  errors  that  must  render  it  useless. 
Those  who  have  most  of  the  talent,  however,  commonly  ac¬ 
quire  this  knowledge  with  the  greatest  facility;  and  if  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  instead  of  confining  himself  almost  entirely  to  the 
society  of  the  dalesmen  and  cottagers  and  little  children  who 
form  the  subjects  of  his  book,  had  condescended  to  mingle  a 
little  more  with  the  people  that  were  to  read  and  judge  of  it,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  its  texture  would  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  improved.  At  least  it  appears  to  us  to  be  absolutely 
impossible  that  any  one  who  had  lived  or  mixed  familiarly  with 
men  of  literature  and  ordinary  judgment  in  poetry  (of  course  we 
exclude  the  coadjutors  and  disciples  of  his  own  school)  could 
ever  have  fallen  into  such  gross  faults,  or  so  long  mistaken 
them  for  beauties.  His  first  essays  we  looked  upon  in  a  good 
degree  as  poetical  paradoxes,  maintained  experimentally,  in 
order  to  display  talent  and  court  notoriety,  and  so  maintained 
with  no  more  serious  belief  in  their  truth  than  is  usually  gen¬ 
erated  by  an  ingenious  and  animated  defence  of  other  para¬ 
doxes.  But  when  we  find  that  he  has  been  for  twenty  years  ex¬ 
clusively  employed  upon  articles  of  this  very  fabric,  and  that 
he  has  still  enough  of  raw  material  on  hand  to  keep  him  so  em¬ 
ployed  for  twenty  years  to  come,  we  cannot  refuse  him  the 
justice  of  believing  that  he  is  a  sincere  convert  to  his  own 
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system,  and  must  ascribe  the  peculiarities  of  his  composition, 
not  to  any  transient  affectation  or  accidental  caprice  of  im¬ 
agination,  but  to  a  settled  perversity  of  taste  or  understanding 
which  has  been  fostered,  if  not  altogether  created,  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

The  volume  before  us,  if  we  were  to  describe  it  very  shortly, 
we  should  characterize  as  a  tissue  of  moral  and  devotional  rav¬ 
ings,  in  which  innumerable  changes  are  rung  upon  a  few  very 
simple  and  familiar  ideas,  but  with  such  an  accompaniment  of 
long  words,  long  sentences,  and  unwieldy  phrases,  and  such  a 
hubbub  of  strained  raptures  and  fantastical  sublimities,  that  it 
is  often  difficult  for  the  most  skilful  and  attentive  student  to 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  author’s  meaning,  and  altogether  im¬ 
possible  for  an  ordinary  reader  to  conjecture  what  he  is  about. 
Moral  and  religious  enthusiasm,  though  undoubtedly  poetical 
emotions,  are  at  the  same  time  but  dangerous  inspirers  of 
poetry  nothing  being  so  apt  to  run  unto  interminable  dulness 
or  mellifluous  extravagance,  without  giving  the  unfortunate 
author  the  slightest  intimation  of  his  danger.  His  laudable 
zeal  for  the  efficacy  of  his  preachments  he  very  naturally  mis¬ 
takes  for  the  ardour  of  poetical  inspiration,  and,  while  dealing 
out  the  high  words  and  glowing  phrases  which  are  so  readily 
supplied  by  themes  of  this  description,  can  scarcely  avoid  be¬ 
lieving  that  he  is  eminently  original  and  impressive.  All  sorts 
of  commonplace  notions  and  expressions  are  sanctified  in  his 
eyes  by  the  sublime  ends  for  which  they  are  employed,  and  the 
mystical  verbiage  of  the  Methodist  pulpit  is  repeated,  till  the 
speaker  entertains  no  doubt  that  he  is  the  elected  organ  of 
divine  truth  and  persuasion.  But  if  such  be  the  common 
hazards  of  seeking  inspiration  from  those  potent  fountains,  it 
may  easily  be  conceived  what  chance  Mr.  Wordsworth  had  of 
escaping  their  enchantment,  with  his  natural  propensities  to 
wordiness,  and  his  unlucky  habit  of  debasing  pathos  with  vul¬ 
garity.  The  fact  accordingly  is  that  in  this  production  he  is 
more  obscure  than  a  Pindaric  poet  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  more  verbose  “than  even  himself  of  yore”;  while  the  wil¬ 
fulness  with  which  he  persists  in  choosing  his  examples  of  in¬ 
tellectual  dignity  and  tenderness  exclusively  from  the  lowest 
ranks  of  society  will  be  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  circum- 
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stance  of  his  having  thought  fit  to  make  his  chief  prolocutor 
in  this  poetical  dialogue,  and  chief  advocate  of  Providence  and 
Virtue,  an  old  Scotch  peddler ,  —  retired  indeed  from  business, 
but  still  rambling  about  in  his  former  haunts,  and  gossiping 
among  his  old  customers,  without  his  pack  on  his  shoulders. 
The  other  persons  of  the  drama  are  a  retired  military  chaplain, 
who  has  grown  half  an  atheist  and  half  a  misanthrope,  the  wife 
of  an  unprosperous  weaver,  a  servant  girl  with  her  natural  child, 
a  parish  pauper,  and  one  or  two  other  personages  of  equal  rank 
find  dignity. 

The  character  of  the  work  is  decidedly  didactic,  and  more 
than  nine  tenths  of  it  are  occupied  with  a  species  of  dialogue, 
or  rather  a  series  of  long  sermons  or  harangues  which  pass  be¬ 
tween  the  peddler,  the  author,  the  old  chaplain,  and  a  worthy 
vicar  who  entertains  the  whole  party  at  dinner  on  the  last  daj 
of  their  excursion.  The  incidents  which  occur  in  the  course  of 
it  are  as  few  and  trifling  as  can  well  be  imagined,  and  those 
which  the  different  speakers  narrate  in  the  course  of  their  dis¬ 
courses  are  introduced  rather  to  illustrate  their  arguments  or 
opinions  than  for  any  interest  they  are  supposed  to  possess  of 
their  own.  The  doctrine  which  the  work  is  intended  to  enforce, 
we  are  by  no  means  certain  that  we  have  discovered.  In  so  far 
as  we  can  collect,  however,  it  seems  to  be  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  old  familiar  one,  that  a  firm  belief  in  the  providence  of 
a  wise  and  beneficent  Being  must  be  our  great  stay  and  support 
under  all  afflictions  and  perplexities  upon  earth,  and  that  there 
are  indications  of  his  power  and  goodness  in  all  the  aspects  of 
the  visible  universe,  whether  living  or  inanimate,  every  part  of 
which  should  therefore  be  regarded  with  love  and  reverence, 
as  exponents  of  those  great  attributes.  W  e  can  testify,  at  least, 
that  these  salutary  and  important  truths  are  inculcated  at  far 
greater  length,  and  with  more  repetitions,  than  in  any  ten 
volumes  of  sermons  that  we  ever  perused.  It  is  also  maintained, 
with  equal  conciseness  and  originality,  that  there  is  frequently 
much  good  sense,  as  well  as  much  enjoyment,  in  the  humbler 
conditions  of  life,  and  that,  in  spite  of  great  vices  and  abuses, 
there  is  a  reasonable  allowance  both  of  happiness  and  goodness 
in  society  at  large.  If  there  be  any  deeper  or  more  recondite 
doctrines  in  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  book,  we  must  confess  that  they 
have  escaped  us.  .  .  . 
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Nobody  can  be  more  disposed  to  do  justice  to  the  great 
powers  of  Air.  Wordsworth  than  we  are,  and  from  the  first 
time  that  he  came  before  us  down  to  the  present  moment 
we  have  uniformly  testified  in  their  favour,  and  assigned  in¬ 
deed  our  high  sense  of  their  value  as  the  chief  ground  of  the 
bitterness  with  which  we  resented  their  perversion.  That  per¬ 
version,  however,  is  now  far  more  visible  than  their  original 
dignity;  and  while  we  collect  the  fragments,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  mourn  over  the  ruins  from  which  we  are  condemned  to  pick 
them.  If  any  one  should  doubt  of  the  existence  of  such  a  per¬ 
version,  or  be  disposed  to  dispute  about  the  instances  we  have 
hastily  brought  forward,  we  would  just  beg  leave  to  refer  him  to 
the  general  plan  and  character  of  the  poem  now  before  us.  Why 
should  Mr.  Wordsworth  have  made  his  hero  a  superannuated 
peddler?  What  but  the  most  wretched  affectation,  or  provoking 
perversity  of  taste,  could  induce  any  one  to  place  his  chosen  ad¬ 
vocate  of  wisdom  and  virtue  in  so  absurd  and  fantastic  a  com 
dition?  Did  Mr.  Wordsworth  really  imagine  that  his  favourite 
doctrines  were  likely  to  gain  anything  in  point  of  effect  or  au¬ 
thority  by  being  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  person  accustomed  to 
higgle  about  tape  or  brass  sleeve-buttons?  Or  is  it  not  plain 
that,  independent  of  the  ridicule  and  disgust  which  such  a 
personification  must  excite  in  many  of  his  readers,  its  adoption 
exposes  the  work  throughout  to  the  charge  of  revolting  incon¬ 
gruity  and  utter  disregard  of  probability  or  nature?  For,  after 
he  has  thus  wilfully  debased  his  moral  teacher  by  a  low  occu¬ 
pation,  is  there  one  word  that  he  puts  into  his  mouth,  or  one 
sentiment  of  which  he  makes  him  the  organ,  that  has  the  most 
remote  reference  to  that  occupation?  Is  there  anything  in  his 
learned,  abstracted,  and  logical  harangues  that  savours  of  the 
calling  that  is  ascribed  to  him?  Are  any  of  their  materials  such 
as  a  peddler  could  possibly  have  dealt  in?  Are  the  manners,  the 
diction,  the  sentiments,  in  any  the  very  smallest  degree  accom¬ 
modated  to  a  person  in  that  condition?  or  are  they  not  emi¬ 
nently  and  conspicuously  such  as  could  not  by  possibility  be¬ 
long  to  it?  A  man  who  went  about  selling  flannel  and  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  in  this  lofty  diction  would  soon  frighten  away  all 
his  customers,  and  would  infallibly  pass  either  for  a  madman 
or  for  some  learned  and  affected  gentleman  who,  in  a  frolic, 
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had  taken  up  a  character  which  he  was  peculiarly  ill  qualified 
for  supporting. 

The  absurdity  in  this  case,  we  think,  is  palpable  and  glaring; 
but  it  is  exactly  of  the  same  nature  with  that  which  infects 
the  whole  substance  of  the  work,  —  a  puerile  ambition  of 
singularity  engrafted  on  an  unlucky  predilection  for  truisms, 
and  an  affected  passion  for  simplicity  and  humble  life,  most 
awkwardly  combined  with  a  taste  for  mystical  refinements  and 
all  the  gorgeousness  of  obscure  phraseology.  His  taste  for  sim¬ 
plicity  is  evinced  by  sprinkling  up  and  down  his  interminable 
declamations  a  few  descriptions  of  baby-houses,  and  of  old 
hats  with  wet  brims;  and  his  amiable  partiality  for  humble  life, 
by  assuring  us  that  a  wordy  rhetorician,  who  talks  about 
Thebes  and  allegorizes  all  the  heathen  mythology,  was  once  a 
peddler,  and  making  him  break  in  upon  his  magnificent  ora¬ 
tions  with  two  or  three  awkward  notices  of  something  that  he 
had  seen  when  selling  winter  raiment  about  the  country,  or  of 
the  changes  in  the  state  of  society  which  had  almost  annihilated 
his  former  calling. 
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COLERIDGE’S  “BIOGRAPHIA  LITERARIA” 

1817 

[Written  by  John  Wilson;  published  in  the  October  number.] 

.  .  .  It  is  impossible  to  read  many  pages  of  this  work  without 
thinking  that  Mr.  Coleridge  conceives  himself  to  be  a  far  greater 
man  than  the  public  is  likely  to  admit;  and  we  wish  to  waken 
him  from  what  seems  to  us  a  most  ludicrous  delusion.  He 
seems  to  believe  that  every  tongue  is  wagging  in  his  praise, 
that  every  ear  is  open  to  imbibe  the  oracular  breathings  of  his 
inspiration.  Even  when  he  would  fain  convince  us  that  his  soul 
is  wholly  occupied  with  some  other  illustrious  character,  he 
breaks  out  into  laudatory  exclamations  concerning  himself;  no 
sound  is  so  sweet  to  him  as  that  of  his  own  voice;  the  ground  is 
hallowed  on  which  his  footsteps  tread;  and  there  seems  to  him 
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something  more  than  human  in  his  very  shadow.  He  will  read 
no  books  that  other  people  read;  his  scorn  is  as  misplaced  and 
extravagant  as  his  admiration;  opinions  that  seem  to  tally  with 
his  own  wild  ravings  are  holy  and  inspired,  and,  unless  agree¬ 
able  to  his  creed,  the  wisdom  of  ages  is  folly,  and  wits  whom  the 
world  worship  dwarfed  when  they  approach  his  venerable  side. 
His  admiration  of  nature  or  of  man  —  we  had  almost  said  his 
religious  feelings  towards  his  God  are  all  narrowed,  weak¬ 
ened  and  corrupted  and  poisoned  by  inveterate  and  diseased 
egotism;  and  instead  of  his  mind  reflecting  the  beauty  and 
glory  of  nature,  he  seems  to  consider  the  mighty  universe  itself 
as  nothing  better  than  a  mirror  in  which,  with  a  grinning  and 
idiot  self-complacency,  he  may  contemplate  the  physiognomy 
of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  ... 

The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Coleridge  is  but  an  obscure  name  in 
English  literature.  In  London  he  is  well  known  in  literary 
society,  and  justly  admired  for  his  extraordinary  loquacity ,  he 
has  his  own  little  circle  of  devoted  worshipers,  and  he  mistakes 
their  foolish  babbling  for  the  voice  of  the  world.  His  name,  too, 
has  been  often  foisted  into  Reviews,  and  accordingly  is  known 
to  many  who  never  saw  any  of  his  works.  In  Scotland  few 
know  or  care  anything  about  him ;  and  perhaps  no  man  who  has 
spoken  and  written  so  much,  and  occasionally  with  so  much 
genius  and  ability,  ever  made  so  little  impression  on  the  public 
mind.  Few  people  know  how  to  spell  or  pronounce  his  name; 
and  were  he  to  drop  from  the  clouds  among  any  given  number 
of  well-informed  and  intelligent  men  north  of  the  Tweed,  he 
would  find  it  impossible  to  make  any  intelligible  communica¬ 
tion  respecting  himself,  for  of  him  and  his  writings  there  would 
prevail  only  a  perplexing  dream,  or  the  most  untroubled  igno¬ 
rance.  We  cannot  see  in  what  the  state  of  literature  would  have 
been  different,  had  he  been  cut  off  in  childhood,  or  had  he  never 
been  born;  for,  except  a  few  wild  and  fanciful  ballads,  he  has 
produced  nothing  worthy  remembrance.  Yet,  insignificant,  as 
he  assuredly  is,  he  cannot  put  pen  to  paper  without  a  feeling 
that  millions  of  eyes  are  fixed  upon  him;  and  he  scatters  his 
Sibylline  Leaves  1  around  him  with  as  majestical  an  air  as  if  a 

1  Coleridge  published  a  collection  of  poems  under  this  title,  in  the  same  year  with  the 
Biogmphia. 
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crowd  of  enthusiastic  admirers  were  rushing  forward  to  grasp 
the  divine  promulgations,  instead  of  their  being,  as  in  fact  they 
are,  coldly  received  by  the  accidental  passenger,  like  a  lying 
lottery  puff  or  a  quack  advertisement. 

This  most  miserable  arrogance  seems,  in  the  present  age, 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  original  members  of  the 
Lake  School,  and  is,  we  think,  worthy  of  especial  notice,  as  one 
of  the  leading  features  of  their  character.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  defend  it  either  in  Southey  or  Wordsworth,  but  in  Coleridge 
it  is  altogether  ridiculous.  Southey  has  undoubtedly  written 
four  noble  poems,  —  Thalaba,  Madoc,  Kehama,  and  Roderick; 
and  if  the  poets  of  this  age  are  admitted  by  the  voice  of  pos¬ 
terity  to  take  their  places  by  the  side  of  the  mighty  of  former 
times  in  the  Temple  of  Immortality,  he  will  be  one  of  that  sa¬ 
cred  company.  Wordsworth,  too,  with  all  his  manifold  errors 
and  defects,  has,  we  think,  won  to  himself  a  great  name,  and  in 
point  of  originality  will  be  considered  as  second  to  no  man  of 
this  age.  They  are  entitled  to  think  highly  of  themselves,  in 
comparison  with  their  most  highly  gifted  contemporaries,  and 
therefore,  though  their  arrogance  may  be  offensive,  as  it  often 
is,  it  is  seldom  or  ever  utterly  ridiculous.  But  Mr.  Coleridge 
stands  on  much  lower  ground,  and  will  be  known  to  future 
times  only  as  a  man  who  overrated  and  abused  his  talents,  who 
saw  glimpses  of  that  glory  which  he  could  not  grasp,  who  pre¬ 
sumptuously  came  forward  to  officiate  as  High  Priest  at  mys¬ 
teries  beyond  his  ken,  and  who  carried  himself  as  if  he  had 
been  familiarly  admitted  into  the  penetralia  of  Nature,  when 
in  truth  he  kept  perpetually  stumbling  at  the  very  threshold. 

This  absurd  self-elevation  forms  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  dignified  deportment  of  all  the  other  great  living  poets. 
Throughout  all  the  works  of  Scott,  the  most  original-minded 
man  of  this  generation  of  poets,  scarcely  a  single  allusion  is 
made  to  himself,  and  then  it  is  with  a  truly  delightful  simplic¬ 
ity,  as  if  he  were  not  aware  of  his  immeasurable  superiority  to 
the  ordinary  run  of  mankind.  From  the  rude  songs  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers  he  has  created  a  kind  of  poetry  which  at  once  brought 
over  the  dull  scenes  of  this  our  unimaginative  life  all  the  pomp, 
and  glory,  and  magnificence  of  a  chivalrous  age.  He  speaks  to 
us  like  some  ancient  bard  awakened  from  his  tomb,  and  singing 
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of  visions  not  revealed  in  dreams,  but  contemplated  in  all  the 
freshness  and  splendour  of  reality.  Since  he  sung  his  bold  and 
wild  and  romantic  lays,  a  more  religious  solemnity  breathes 
from  our  mouldering  abbeys,  and  a  sterner  grandeur  frowns 
over  our  time-shattered  castles.  He  has  peopled  our  hills  with 
heroes,  even  as  Ossian  peopled  them,  and,  like  a  presiding  spirit, 
his  image  haunts  the  magnificent  cliffs  of  our  lakes  and  seas. 
And  if  he  be,  as  every  heart  feels,  the  author  of  those  noble 
prose  works  that  continue  to  flash  upon  the  world,  to  him  ex¬ 
clusively  belongs  the  glory  of  wedding  Fiction  and  History  in 
delighted  union,  and  of  embodying  in  imperishable  records  the 
manners,  character,  soul,  and  spirit  of  Caledonia.  .  .  .  What  has 
Campbell  ever  obtruded  on  the  public  of  his  private  history? 
Yet  his  is  a  name  that  will  be  hallowed  forever  in  the  souls  of 
pure  and  aspiring  and  devout  youth.  .  .  .  Byron  indeed  speaks 
of  himself  often,  but  his  is  like  the  voice  of  an  angel  heard  cry¬ 
ing  in  the  storm  or  the  whirlwind,  and  we  listen  with  a  kind 
of  mysterious  dread  to  the  tones  of  a  being  whom  we  scarcely 
believe  to  be  kindred  to  ourselves,  while  he  sounds  the  depths 
of  our  nature  and  illuminates  them  with  the  lightnings  of 
his  genius.  .  .  .  Wfi  could  easily  add  to  the  illustrious  list,  but 
suffice  it  to  say  that  our  poets  do  in  general  bear  their  faculties 
meekly  and  manfully,  trusting  to  their  conscious  powers  and 
the  susceptibility  of  generous  and  enlightened  natures,  not 
yet  extinct  in  Britain,  whatever  Mr.  Coleridge  may  think.  .  .  . 
But  we  need  not  speak  of  poets  alone  (though  we  have  done  so 
at  present  to  expose  the  miserable  pretensions  of  Mr.  Coleridge) , 
but  look  through  all  the  bright  ranks  of  men  distinguished  by 
mental  power,  in  whatever  department  of  human  science.  .  .  . 
Look  at  the  most  inventive  spirits  of  this  country,  —  those 
whose  intellects  have  achieved  the  most  memorable  triumphs. 
Take,  for  example,  Leslie  1  in  physical  science,  and  what  airs  of 
majesty  does  he  ever  assume?  What  is  Samuel  Coleridge  com¬ 
pared  to  such  a  man?  What  is  an  ingenious  and  fanciful  versi¬ 
fier  to  him  who  has,  like  a  magician,  gained  command  over  the 
very  elements  of  nature,  who  has  realized  the  fictions  of  poetry, 
and  to  whom  frost  and  fire  are  ministering  and  obedient  spirits? 
But  of  this  enough.  It  is  a  position  that  doubtless  might  require 

1  Sir  John  Leslie,  a  distinguished  physicist  and  mathematician. 
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some  modification,  but  in  the  main  it  is  and  must  be  true  that 
real  greatness,  whether  in  intellect,  genius,  or  virtue,  is  dignified 
and  unostentatious,  and  that  no  potent  spirit  ever  whimpered 
over  the  blindness  of  the  age  to  his  merits,  and,  like  Mr.  Cole¬ 
ridge,  or  a  child  blubbering  for  the  moon,  with  clamorous  out¬ 
cries  implored  and  imprecated  reputation.  .  .  . 

We  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  speak  with  severity  of  this  book 
and  its  author,  and  we  have  given  our  readers  ample  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  judge  of  the  justice  of  our  strictures.  We  have  not 
been  speaking  in  the  cause  of  literature  only,  but,  we  conceive, 
in  the  cause  of  morality  and  religion.  For  it  is  not  fitting  that 
he  should  be  held  up  as  an  example  to  the  rising  generation  (but 
on  the  contrary  it  is  most  fitting  that  he  should  be  exposed  as 
a  most  dangerous  model)  who  has  alternately  embraced,  de¬ 
fended,  and  thrown  aside  all  systems  of  philosophy  and  all 
creeds  of  religion;  who  seems  to  have  no  power  of  retaining  an 
opinion,  no  trust  in  the  principles  he  defends,  but  who  fluctu¬ 
ates  from  theory  to  theory,  according  as  he  is  impelled  by 
vanity,  envy,  or  diseased  desire  of  change,  and  who,  while  he 
would  subvert  and  scatter  into  dust  those  structures  of  knowl¬ 
edge  reared  by  the  wise  men  of  this  and  other  generations,  has 
nothing  to  erect  in  their  room  but  the  baseless  and  air-built 
fabrics  of  a  dreaming  imagination. 

THE  COCKNEY  SCHOOL  OF  POETRY 
1817-18 

[A  savage  series  of  articles  under  this  title,  attacking  Leigh  Hunt  and 
his  friends,  began  to  appear  in  Blackwood's  in  the  October  number,  1817. 
They  were  signed  “  Z,”  and  the  authorship  has  never  been  discovered;  it 
has  been  attributed  to  Scott,  John  Wilson,  John  Gibson  Lockhart,  and 
others,  —  perhaps  most  plausibly  to  Lockhart.  The  following  extracts 
are  from  the  first  article  and  the  fourth;  the  latter  appeared  in  August, 
1818.  Aside  from  their  interest  in  connection  with  Keats,  the  articles  are 
significant  as  exhibiting  the  connection  between  the  political  and  the 
literary  animosities  of  the  period;  see  especially,  for  the  Toryism  of  this 
critic,  the  sentence:  “His  works  exhibit  no  reverence  either  for  God  or 
man;  neither  altar  nor  throne  have  any  dignity  in  his  eyes.”] 

While  the  whole  critical  world  is  occupied  with  balancing 
the  merits,  whether  in  theory  or  in  execution,  of  what  is  com- 
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monly  called  the  Lake  School,  it  is  strange  that  no  one  seems 
to  think  it  at  all  necessary  to  say  a  single  word  about  another 
new  school  of  poetry  which  has  of  late  sprung  up  among  us. 
This  school  has  not,  I  believe,  as  yet  received  any  name;  but 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  have  the  honour  of  christening  it,  it 
may  henceforth  be  referred  to  by  the  designation  of  the  Cock¬ 
ney  School. 

Its  chief  Doctor  and  Professor  is  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  a  man  cer¬ 
tainly  of  some  talents,  of  extravagant  pretensions,  both  in  wit, 
poetry,  and  politics,  and  withal  of  exquisitely  bad  taste  and  ex¬ 
tremely  vulgar  modes  of  thinking  and  manners  in  all  respects. 
He  is  a  man  of  little  education.  He  knows  absolutely  nothing 
of  Greek,  almost  nothing  of  Latin,  and  his  knowledge  of  Italian 
literature  is  confined  to  a  few  of  the  most  popular  of  Petrarch’s 
sonnets,  and  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  Ariosto  through 
the  medium  of  Mr.  Hoole.  As  to  the  French  poets,  he  dis¬ 
misses  them  in  the  mass  as  a  set  of  prim,  precise,  unnatural  pre¬ 
tenders.  The  truth  is,  he  is  in  a  state  of  happy  ignorance  about 
them  and  all  that  they  have  done.  He  has  never  read  Zaire  nor 
Phcdre.  To  those  great  German  poets  who  have  illuminated 
theTast  fifty  years  with  a  splendour  to  which  this  country  has 
for  a  long  time  seen  nothing  comparable,  Mr.  Hunt  is  an  abso¬ 
lute  stranger.  Of  Spanish  books  he  has  read  Don  Quixote  (in  the 
translation  of  Motteux),  and  some  poems  of  Lope  de  Vega  in 
the  imitations  of  my  Lord  Holland.  Of  all  the  great  critical 
writers,  either  of  ancient  or  of  modern  times,  he  is  utterly  igno¬ 
rant,  excepting  only  Mr.  Jeffrey  among  ourselves. 

With  this  stock  of  knowledge,  Mr.  Hunt  presumes  to  become 
the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  poetry,  and  throws  away  entirely 
the  chance  which  he  might  have  had  of  gaining  some  true  poeti¬ 
cal  fame,  had  he  been  less  lofty  in  his  pretensions.  The  Story  of 
Rimini  is  not  wholly  undeserving  of  praise.  It  possesses  some 
tolerable  passages,  which  are  all  quoted  in  the  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
viewer’s  account  of  the  poem,  and  not  one  of  which  is  quoted 
in  the  very  illiberal  attack  upon  it  in  the  Quarterly.  But  such 
is  the  wretched  taste  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  ex¬ 
ecuted,  that  most  certainly  no  man  who  reads  it  once  will  ever  be 
able  to  prevail  upon  himself  to  read  it  again.  One  feels  the  same 
disgust  at  the  idea  of  opening  Rimini,  that  impresses  itself  on  a 
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man  of  fashion  when  he  is  invited  to  enter  for  a  second  time  the 
gilded  drawing-room  of  a  little  mincing  boarding-school  mis¬ 
tress,  who  would  fain  have  an  “At  Home”  in  her  house.  Every¬ 
thing  is  pretence,  affectation,  finery,  and  gaudiness.  The  beaux 
are  attorneys’  apprentices,  with  chapeau  bras  1  and  Limerick 
gloves,  fiddlers,  harp-teachers,  and  clerks  of  genius;  the  belles 
are  faded  fan-twinkling  spinsters,  prurient  vulgar  misses  from 
school,  and  enormous  citizens’  wives.  The  company  are  enter¬ 
tained  with  lukewarm  negus  and  the  sounds  of  a  paltry  piano¬ 
forte. 

All  the  great  poets  of  our  country  have  been  men  of  some  rank 
in  society,  and  there  is  no  vulgarity  in  any  of  their  writings; 
but  Mr.  Hunt  cannot  utter  a  dedication,  or  even  a  note,  without 
betraying  the  shibboleth  of  low  birth  and  low  habits.  He  is  the 
ideal  of  a  Cockney  Poet.  He  raves  perpetually  about  green 
fields,”  “jaunty  streams,”  and  “o’erarching  leafiness,”  exactly 
as  a  Cheapside  shopkeeper  does  about  the  beauties  of  his  box  on 
the  Camberwell  road.  Mr.  Hunt  is  altogether  unacquainted 
with  the  face  of  nature  in  her  magnificent  scenes,  he  has  never 
seen  any  mountain  higher  than  Highgate  Hill,  nor  reclined  by 
any  stream  more  pastoral  than  the  Serpentine  River.  But  he 
is  determined  to  be  a  poet  eminently  rural,  and  he  rings  the 
changes — ■ —  till  one  is  sick  of  him  on  the  beauties  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  “high  views”  which  he  has  taken  of  God  and  nature  in  the 
course  of  some  Sunday  dinner-parties  at  which  he  has  assisted 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  His  books  are  indeed  not 
known  in  the  country;  his  fame  as  a  poet  (and  I  might  almost 
say  as  a  politician  too)  is  entirely  confined  to  the  young  attor¬ 
neys  and  embryo  barristers  about  town.  In  the  opinion  of 
these  competent  judges,  London  is  the  world  and  Hunt  is  a 
Homer. 

Mr.  Hunt  is  not  disqualified  by  his  ignorance  and  vulgarity 
alone,  for  being  the  founder  of  a  respectable  sect  in  poetry. 
He  labours  under  the  burden  of  a  sin  more  deadly  than  either 
of  these.  The  two  great  elements  of  all  dignified  poetry,  reli¬ 
gious  feeling  and  patriotic  feeling,  have  no  place  in  his  writings. 
His  religion  is  a  poor  tame  dilution  of  the  blasphemies  of  the 

1  A  fashionable  hat  meant  to  be  carried  under  the  arm. 

s  An  artificial  stream  and  lake  in  Hyde  Park. 
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Encyclopedic  ;l  his  patriotism  a  crude,  vague,  ineffectual,  and 
sour  Jacobinism.  His  works  exhibit  no  reverence  either  for 
God  or  man;  neither  altar  nor  throne  have  any  dignity  in  his 
eyes.  He  speaks  well  of  nobody  but  two  or  three  great  dead 
poets,  and  in  so  speaking  of  them  he  does  well;  but  alas! 
Mr.  Hunt  is  no  conjurer  rex^v  X avdavei ,2  He  pretends,  in¬ 

deed,  to  be  an  admirer  of  Spenser  and  Chaucer,  but  what  he 
praises  in  them  is  never  what  is  most  deserving  of  praise,  —  it 
is  only  that  which  he  humbly  conceives  bears  some  resemblance 
to  the  more  perfect  productions  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  and  we  can 
always  discover,  in  the  midst  of  his  most  violent  ravings  about 
the  court  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  days  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and 
the  Fairy  Queen,  that  the  real  objects  of  his  admiration  are  the 
coterie  of  Hampstead  and  the  editor  of  the  Examiner.  When 
he  talks  about  chivalry  and  King  Arthur,  he  is  always  thinking 
of  himself  and  “  a  small  party  of  friends,  who  meet  once  a  week 
at  a  Round  Table  to  discuss  the  merits  of  a  leg  of  mutton  and  of 
the  subjects  upon  which  we  are  to  write.”  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  s 
ideas  concerning  the  sublime,  and  concerning  his  own  powers, 
bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  those  of  his  friend  Bottom 
the  weaver  on  the  same  subjects:  “I  will  roar,  that  it  shall  do 
any  man’s  heart  good  to  hear  me”;  “ I  will  roar  you  an  ’t  were 
any  nightingale.”  .  .  . 

Of  all  the  manias  of  this  mad  age,  the  most  incurable,  as  well 
as  the  most  common,  seems  to  be  no  other  than  the  metromanie. 
The  just  celebrity  of  Robert  Burns  and  Miss  Baillie  has  had 
the  melancholy  effect  of  turning  the  heads  of  we  know  not  how 
many  farm-servants  and  unmarried  ladies;  our  very  footmen 
compose  tragedies,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  superannuated  gov¬ 
erness  in  the  island  that  does  not  leave  a  roll  of  lyrics  behind 
her  in  her  band-box.  To  witness  the  disease  of  any  human  un¬ 
derstanding,  however  feeble,  is  distressing;  but  the  spectacle  of 
an  able  mind  reduced  to  a  state  of  insanity  is  of  course  ten 
times  more  afflicting.  It  is  with  such  sorrow  as  this  that  we 
have  contemplated  the  case  of  Mr.  John  Keats.  This  young 
man  appears  to  have  received  from  nature  talents  of  an  excel- 

1  A  French  work  of  the  18  th  century,  characterized  by  the  anti-religious  radicalism 
of  some  of  the  contributors. 

1  With  art  concealed. 
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lent,  perhaps  even  of  a  superior  order,  —  talents  which,  devoted 
to  the  purposes  of  any  useful  profession,  must  have  rendered 
him  a  respectable  if  not  an  eminent  citizen.  His  friends,  we 
understand,  destined  him  to  the  career  of  medicine,  and  he  was 
bound  apprentice  some  years  ago  to  a  worthy  apothecary  in 
town.  But  all  has  been  undone  by  a  sudden  attack  of  the  mal¬ 
ady  to  which  we  have  alluded.  Whether  Mr.  John  had  been 
^ent  home  with  a  diuretic  or  composing  draught  to  some  patient 
far  gone  in  the  poetical  mania,  we  have  not  heard.  This  much  is 
certain,  that  he  has  caught  the  infection,  and  that  thoroughly. 
For  some  time  we  were  in  hopes  that  he  might  get  off  with  a 
violent  fit  or  two,  but  of  late  the  symptoms  are  terrible.  The 
frenzy  of  the  Poems  was  bad  enough  in  its  way,  but  it  did  not 
alarm  us  half  so  seriously  as  the  calm,  settled,  imperturbable 
driveling  idiocy  of  the  Endymion.  We  hope,  however,  that  in  so 
young  a  person,  and  with  a  constitution  originally  so  good,  even 
now  the  disease  is  not  utterly  incurable.  Time,  firm  treatment, 
and  rational  restraint,  do  much  for  many  apparently  hopeless 
invalids;  and  if  Mr.  Keats  should  happen,  at  some  interval  of 
reason,  to  cast  his  eye  upon  our  pages,  he  may  perhaps  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  existence  of  his  malady,  which  in  such  cases  is 
often  all  that  is  necessary  to  put  the  patient  in  a  fair  way  of 
being  cured. 

The  readers  of  the  Examiner  newspaper  were  informed,  some 
time  ago,  by  a  solemn  paragraph  in  Mr.  Hunt’s  best  style,  of 
the  appearance  of  two  new  stars  of  glorious  magnitude  and 
splendour  in  the  poetical  horizon  of  the  land  of  Cockaigne.  One 
of  these  turned  out,  by  and  by,  to  be  no  other  than  jVfr. .John 
Keats.  This  precocious  adulation  confirmed  the  wavering  ap¬ 
prentice  in  his  desire  to  quit  the  gallipots,  and  at  the  same  time 
excited  in  his  too  susceptible  mind  a  fatal  admiration  for  the 
character  and  talents  of  the  most  worthless  and  affected  of  all 
the  versifiers  of  our  time.  One  of  his  first  productions  was  the 
following  sonnet,  “Written  on  the  day  when  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt 
left  prison.”  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  cause  of  Hunt’s 
confinement  was  a  series  of  libels  against  his  sovereign.  .  .  . 

Our  youthful  poet  passes  very  naturally  into  a  long  strain  of 
foaming  abuse  1  against  a  certain  class  of  English  poets  whom, 

1  In  the  poem  called  “Sleep  and  Poetry.” 
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with  Pope  at  their  head,  it  is  much  the  fashion  with  the  ignorant 
unsettled  pretenders  of  the  present  time  to  undervalue.  Beg¬ 
ging  these  gentlemen’s  pardon,  although  Pope  was  not  a  poet  of 
the  same  high  order  with  some  who  are  now  living,  yet  to  deny 
his  genius  is  just  about  as  absurd  as  to  dispute  that  of  Words¬ 
worth  or  to  believe  in  that  of  Hunt.  Above  all  things  it  is  most 
pitiably  ridiculous  to  hear  men  of  whom  their  country  will 
always  have  reason  to  be  proud,  reviled  by  uneducated  and 
flimsy  striplings,  who  are  not  capable  of  understanding  either 
their  merits  or  those  of  any  other  men  of  power,  —  fanciful 
dreaming  tea-drinkers,  who,  without  logic  enough  to  analyze  a 
single  idea,  or  imagination  enough  to  form  one  original  image, 
or  learning  enough  to  distinguish  between  the  written  language 
of  Englishmen  and  the  spoken  jargon  of  Cockneys,  presume  to 
talk  with  contempt  of  some  of  the  most  exquisite  spirits  the 
world  ever  produced,  merely  because  they  did  not  happen  to 
exert  their  faculties  in  laborious  affected  descriptions  of  flowers 
seen  in  window-pots,  or  cascades  heard  at  Vauxhall; 1  in  short, 
because  they  chose  to  be  wits,  philosophers,  patriots,  and  poets, 
rather  than  to  found  the  Cockney  school  of  versification, 
morality,  and  politics,  a  century  before  its  time.  .  .  . 

As  for  Mr.  Keats’s  Endymion,  it  has  just  as  much  to  do  with 
Greece  as  it  has  with  “old  Tartary  the  fierce”;  no  man  whose 
mind  has  ever  been  imbued  with  the  smallest  knowledge  or  feel¬ 
ing  of  classical  poetry  or  classical  history  could  have  stooped  to 
profane  and  vulgarize  every  association  in  the  manner  which 
has  been  adopted  by  this  “son  of  promise.”  Before  giving  any 
extracts,  we  must  inform  our  readers  that  this  romance  is 
meant  to  be  written  in  English  heroic  rhyme.  To  those  who  have 
read  any  of  Hunt’s  poems,  this  hint  might  indeed  be  needless. 
Mr.  Keats  has  adopted  the  loose,  nerveless  versification  and 
Cockney  rhymes  of  the  poet  of  Rimini,  but  in  fairness  to  that 
gentleman  we  must  add  that  the  defects  of  the  system  are  ten¬ 
fold  more  conspicuous  in  his  disciple’s  work  than  his  own.  Mr. 
Hunt  is  a  small  poet,  but  he  is  a  clever  man.  Mr.  Keats  is  a 
still  smaller  poet,  and  he  is  only  a  boy  of  pretty  abilities,  which 
he  has  done  everything  in  his  power  to  spoil.  .  .  .  We  venture  to 
make  one  small  prophecy,  that  his  bookseller  will  not  a  second 

1  A  public  pleasure-garden. 
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time  venture  fifty  pounds  upon  anything  he  can  write.  It  is 
a  better  and  a  wiser  thing  to  be  a  starved  apothecary  than  a 
starved  poet;  so  back  to  the  shop,  Mr.  John,  back  to  “  plasters, 
pills,  and  ointment  boxes,”  etc.  But  for  heaven’s  sake,  young 
Sangrado,1  be  a  little  more  sparing  of  extenuatives  and  sopori¬ 
fics  in  your  practice  than  you  have  been  in  your  poetry. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW 

KEATS’S  “ENDYMION” 

1818 

[Written  by  John  Wilson  Croker;  published  in  the  April  number.  This 
is  the  famous  review  to  which,  by  a  baseless  tradition,  Keats’s  death  was 
attributed,  and  which  therefore  gave  rise  to  Shelley’s  Adonais.  Keats’s 
own  attitude  was  expressed  in  a  letter  in  which  he  said:  “  My  own  do¬ 
mestic  criticism  has  given  me  pain  without  comparison  beyond  what 
Blackwood  or  the  Quarterly  could  possibly  inflict.”] 

Reviewers  have  been  sometimes  accused  of  not  reading  the 
works  which  they  affected  to  criticize.  On  the  present  occasion 
we  shall  anticipate  the  author’s  complaint,  and  honestly  con¬ 
fess  that  we  have  not  read  his  work.  Not  that  we  have  been 
wanting  in  our  duty —  far  from  it;  indeed,  we  have  made 
efforts  almost  as  superhuman  as  the  story  itself  appears  to  be, 
to  get  through  it;  but  with  the  fullest  stretch  of  our  persever¬ 
ance  we  are  forced  to  confess  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
struggle  beyond  the  first  of  the  four  books  of  which  this  Poetic 
Romance  consists.  We  should  extremely  lament  this  want  of 
energy,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  on  our  parts,  were  it  not  for  one 
consolation,  —  namely,  that  we  are  no  better  acquainted  with 
the  meaning  of  the  book  through  which  we  have  so  painfully 
toiled,  than  we  are  with  that  of  the  three  which  we  have  not 
looked  into. 

It  is  not  that  Mr.  Keats  (if  that  be  his  real  name,  for  we 
almost  doubt  that  any  man  in  his  senses  would  put  his  real 
name  to  such  a  rhapsody),  —  it  is  not,  we  say,  that  the  author 
has  not  powers  of  language,  rays  of  fancy,  and  gleams  of  genius; 

1  A  quack  in  Le  Sage’s  Gil  Bias. 
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he  has  all  these ;  but  he  is  unhappily  a  disciple  of  the  new  school 
of  what  has  been  somewhere  called  Cockney  poetry,  which  may 
be  defined  to  consist  of  the  most  incongruous  ideas  in  the  most 
uncouth  language.  Of  this  school  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  as  we  ob¬ 
served  in  a  former  number,  aspires  to  be  the  hierophant.  Our 
readers  will  recollect  the  pleasant  recipes  for  harmonious  and 
sublime  poetry  which  he  gave  us  in  his  preface  to  Rimini, 
and  the  still  more  facetious  instances  of  his  harmony  and  sub¬ 
limity  in  the  verses  themselves;  and  they  will  recollect  above  all 
the  contempt  of  Pope,  Johnson,  and  such  like  poetasters  and 
pseudo-critics,  which  so  forcibly  contrasted  itself  with  Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt’s  self-complacent  approbation  of 

all  the  things  itself  had  wrote, 

Of  special  merit  though  of  little  note. 

This  author  is  a  copyist  of  Mr.  Hunt;  but  he  is  more  unintel¬ 
ligible,  almost  as  rugged,  twice  as  diffuse,  and  ten  times  more 
tiresome  and  absurd  than  his  prototype,  who,  though  he  impu¬ 
dently  presumed  to  seat  himself  in  the  chair  of  criticism  and  to 
measure  his  own  poetry  by  his  own  standard,  yet  generally  had 
a  meaning.  But  Mr.  Keats  has  advanced  no  dogmas  which  he 
was  bound  to  support  by  examples;  his  nonsense  therefore  is 
quite  gratuitous;  he  writes  it  for  its  own  sake,  and,  being  bitten 
by  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt’s  insane  criticism,  more  than  rivals  the  in¬ 
sanity  of  his  poetry. 

Mr.  Keats’s  preface  hints  that  his  poem  was  produced  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  “Knowing  within  myself,”  he  says, 
“the  manner  in  which  this  poem  has  been  produced,  it  is  not 
without  a  feeling  of  regret  that  I  make  it  public.  What  manner 
I  mean  will  be  quite  clear  to  the  reader,  who  must  soon  perceive 
great  inexperience,  immaturity,  and  every  error  denoting  a 
feverish  attempt  rather  than  a  deed  accomplished.”  We  hum¬ 
bly  beg  his  pardon,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  quite  so 
clear  —  we  really  do  not  know  what  he  means;  but  the  next 
passage  is  more  intelligible.  “The  two  first  books,  and  indeed 
the  two  last,  I  feel  sensible  are  not  of  such  completion  as  to 
warrant  their  passing  the  press.”  Thus  “the  two  first  books” 
are,  even  in  his  own  judgment,  unfit  to  appear,  and  “  the  two 
last”  are,  it  seems,  in  the  same  condition;  and  as  two  and 
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two  make  four,  and  as  that  is  the  whole  number  of  books,  we 
have  a  clear  and,  we  believe,  a  very  just  estimate  of  the  entire 
work. 

Mr.  Keats,  however,  deprecates  criticism  on  this  “immature 
and  feverish  work”  in  terms  which  are  themselves  sufficiently 
feverish;  and  we  confess  that  we  should  have  abstained  from 
inflicting  upon  him  any  of  the  tortures  of  the  “fierce  hell”  of 
criticism,  which  terrify  his  imagination,  if  he  had  not  begged  to 
be  spared  in  order  that  he  might  write  more,  —  if  we  had  not 
observed  in  him  a  certain  degree  of  talent  which  deserves  to  be 
put  in  the  right  way,  or  which  at  least  ought  to  be  warned  of 
the  wrong;  and  if,  finally,  he  had  not  told  us  that  he  is  of  an  age 
and  temper  which  imperiously  require  mental  discipline. 

Of  the  story  we  have  been  able  to  make  out  but  little;  it 
seems  to  be  mythological,  and  probably  relates  to  the  loves  of 
Diana  and  Endymion;  but  of  this,  as  the  scope  of  the  work  has 
altogether  escaped  us,  we  cannot  speak  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  and  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  giving 
some  instances  of  its  diction  and  versification;  —  and  here 
again  we  are  perplexed  and  puzzled.  At  first  it  appeared  to  us 
that  Mr.  Keats  had  been  amusing  himself  and  wearying  his 
readers  with  an  immeasurable  game  at  bouts-rimes ;  1  but,  if  we 
recollect  rightly,  it  is  an  indispensable  condition  at  this  play 
that  the  rhymes  when  filled  up  shall  have  a  meaning,  and  our 
author,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  has  no  meaning.  He  seems 
to  us  to  write  a  line  at  random,  and  then  he  follows  not  the 
thought  excited  by  this  line,  but  that  suggested  by  the  rhyme 
with  which  it  concludes.  There  is  hardly  a  complete  couplet 
enclosing  a  complete  idea  in  the  whole  book.  He  wanders  from 
one  subject  to  another,  from  the  association,  not  of  the  ideas 
but  of  sounds,  and  the  work  is  composed  of  hemistichs  which, 
it  is  quite  evident,  have  forced  themselves  upon  the  author  by 
the  mere  force  of  the  catchwords  on  which  they  turn. 

We  shall  select,  not  as  the  most  striking  instance,  but  as  that 
least  liable  to  suspicion,  a  passage  from  the  opening  of  the 
poem. 

Such  the  sun,  the  moon, 

Trees  old  and  young,  sprouting  a  shady  boon 


1  End-rimes. 
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T'or  simple  sheep;  and  such  are  daffodils 
With  the  green  world  they  live  in;  and  clear  rills 
That  for  themselves  a  cooling  covert  make 
’Gainst  the  hot  season;  the  mid-forest  brake, 

Rich  with  a  sprinkling  of  fair  musk-rose  blooms: 

And  such  too  is  the  grandeur  of  the  dooms 
We  have  imagined  for  the  mighty  dead;  etc.,  etc. 

Here  it  is  clear  that  the  word,  and  not  the  idea,  moon  produces 
the  simple  sheep  and  their  shady  boon,  and  that  “the  dooms  of 
the  mighty  dead”  would  never  have  intruded  themselves  but 
for  the  “fair  musk-rose  blooms.” 

Again :  — 


For ’t  was  the  morn:  Apollo’s  upward  fire 
Made  every  eastern  cloud  a  silvery  pyre 
Of  brightness  so  unsullied  that  therein 
A  melancholy  spirit  well  might  win 
Oblivion,  and  melt  out  his  essence  fine 
Into  the  winds;  rain-scented  eglantine 
Gave  temperate  sweets  to  that  well-wooing  sun; 

The  lark  was  lost  in  him ;  cold  springs  had  run 
To  warm  their  chilliest  bubbles  in  the  grass; 

Man’s  voice  was  on  the  mountains;  and  the  mass 
Of  nature’s  lives  and  wonders  puls’d  tenfold, 

To  feel  this  sunrise  and  its  glories  old. 

Here  Apollo’s  fire  produces  a  pyre,  a  silvery  pyre  of  clouds, 
wherein  a  spirit  might  win  oblivion  and  melt  his  essence  fine, 
and  scented  eglantine  gives  sweets  to  the  sun,  and  cold  springs 
had  run  into  the  grass ,  and  then  the  pulse  of  the  mass  pulsed 
ten-fold  to  feel  the  glories  old  of  the  new-born  day,  etc.  .  .  . 

By  this  time  our  readers  must  be  pretty  well  satisfied  as  to 
the  meaning  of  his  sentences  and  the  structure  of  his  lines;  we 
now  present  them  with  some  of  the  new  words  with  which,  in 
imitation  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  he  adorns  our  language.  We  are 
told  that  “turtles  passion  their  voices”;  that  “an  arbour  was 
nested,”  and  a  lady’s  locks  “ gordian'd  up”;  and,  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  nouns  thus  verbalized,  Mr.  Keats  with  great  fe¬ 
cundity  spawns  new  ones,  such  as  “men-slugs  and  human  ser- 
pentry,”  the  “ honey-feel  of  bliss,”  “wives  prepare  needments,” 
and  so  forth. 

Then  he  has  formed  new  verbs  by  the  process  of  cutting  off 
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their  natural  tails,  the  adverbs,  and  affixing  them  to  their  fore¬ 
heads;  thus,  “the  wine  out-sparkled,”  the  “multitude  up- 
followed,”  and  “night  up-took ” ;  “  the  wind  up-blows,”  and  th< 
‘‘hours  are  down-sunken.”  But  if  he  sinks  some  adverbs  in 
the  verbs,  he  compensates  the  language  with  adverbs  and  ad¬ 
jectives  which  he  separates  from  the  parent  stock.  Thus  a  lady 
“whispers  pantingly  and  close,”  makes  hushing  signs,  and 
steers  her  skiff  into  a  u ripply  cove”;  a  shower  falls  “ refresh- - 
fully,”  and  a  vulture  has  a  “spreaded  tail.” 

But  enough  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  and  his  simple  neophyte.  If 
any  one  should  be  bold  enough  to  purchase  this  “Poetic  Ro¬ 
mance,”  and  so  much  more  patient  than  ourselves  as  to  get 
beyond  the  first  book,  and  so  much  more  fortunate  as  to 
find  a  meaning,  we  entreat  him  to  make  us  acquainted  with 
his  success;  we  shall  then  return  to  the  task  which  we  now 
abandon  in  despair,  and  endeavour  to  make  all  due  amends 
to  Mr.  Keats  and  to  our  readers. 
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1833 

[Written  by  John  Wilson  Croker;  published  in  the  April  number.  It 
has  been  disputed  how  far  Tennyson’s  failure  to  publish  other  volumes 
during  the  succeeding  decade  was  due  to  this  review;  the  matter  is  fully 
discussed  in  Lounsbury’s  Life  and  Times  of  Tennyson .] 

This  is,  as  some  of  his  marginal  notes  intimate,  Mr.  Tenny¬ 
son’s  second  appearance.  By  some  strange  chance  we  have 
never  seen  his  first  publication,  which,  if  it  at  all  resembles  its 
younger  brother,  must  be  by  this  time  so  popular  that  any 
notice  of  it  on  our  part  would  seem  idle  and  presumptuous;  but 
we  gladly  seize  this  opportunity  of  repairing  an  unintentional 
neglect,  and  of  introducing  to  the  admiration  of  our  more 
sequestered  readers  a  new  prodigy  of  genius  —  another  and  a 
brighter  star  of  that  galaxy  or  Milky  Way  of  poetry  of  which 
the  lamented  Keats  was  the  harbinger. _  And  let  us  take  this 
occasion  to  sing  our  palinode  on  the  subject  of  Endymion.  We 
certainly  did  not  discover  in  that  poem  the  same  degree  of  merit 
that  its  more  clear-sighted  and  prophetic  admirers  did.  We 
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did  not  foresee  the  unbounded  popularity  which  has  carried  it 
through  we  know  not  how  many  editions,  which  has  placed  it 
on  every  table,  and  —  what  is  still  more  unequivocal  —  famil¬ 
iarized  it  in  every  mouth.  All  this  splendour  of  fame,  however, 
though  we  had  not  the  sagacity  to  anticipate,  we  have  the 
candour  to  acknowledge;  and  we  request  that  the  publisher  of 
the  new  and  beautiful  edition  of  Keats’s  works  now  in  the  press, 
with  graphic  illustrations  by  Calcott  and  Turner,  will  do  us  the 
favour  and  the  justice  to  notice  our  conversion  in  his  pro¬ 
legomena. 

Warned  by  our  former  mishap,  wiser  by  experience,  and  im¬ 
proved,  as  we  hope,  in  taste,  we  have  to  offer  Mr.  Tennyson  our 
tribute  of  unmingled  approbation,  and  it  is  very  agreeable  to 
us,  as  well  as  to  our  readers,  that  our  present  task  will  be  little 
more  than  the  selection,  for  their  delight,  of  a  few  specimens 
of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  singular  genius,  and  the  venturing  to  point 
out,  now  and  then,  the  peculiar  brilliancy  of  some  of  the  gems 
that  irradiate  his  poetical  crown. 

A  prefatory  sonnet  opens  to  the  reader  the  aspirations  of  the 
young  author,  in  which,  after  the  manner  of  sundry  poets,  an¬ 
cient  and  modern,  he  expresses  his  own  peculiar  character  by 
wishing  himself  to  be  something  that  he  is  not.  The  amorous 
Catullus  aspired  to  be  a  sparrow;  the  tuneful  and  convivial 
Anacreon  .  .  .  wished  to  be  a  lyre  and  a  great  drinking-cup;  a 
crowd  of  more  modern  sentimentalists  have  desired  to  approach 
their  mistresses  as  flowers,  tunics,  sandals,  birds,  breezes,  and 
butterflies,  —  all  poor  conceits  of  narrow-minded  poetasters! 
Mr.  Tennyson  (though  he  too  would,  as  far  as  his  true  love  is 
concerned,  not  unwillingly  be  “an  ear-ring,”  a  girdle,  and 
“  a  necklace”)  in  the  more  serious  and  solemn  exordium  of  his 
works  ambitions  a  bolder  metamorphosis;  he  wishes  to  be  a 
river ! 

Mine  be  the  strength  of  spirit  fierce  and  free, 

Like  some  broad  river  rushing  down  alone  — 

rivers  that  travel  in  company  are  too  common  for  his  taste  — 

With  the  self-same  impulse  wherewith  he  was  thrown  — 


a  beautiful  and  harmonious  line  — 
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From  his  loud  fount  upon  the  echoing  lea; 

Which,  with  increasing  might,  doth  forward  flee  — 

Every  word  of  this  line  is  valuable;  the  natural  progress  of  hu¬ 
man  ambition  is  here  strongly  characterized;  two  lines  ago  he 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  the  self-same  impulse,  but  now 
he  must  have  increasing  might;  and  indeed  he  would  require 
all  his  might  to  accomplish  his  object  of  fleeing  forward,  —  that 
is,  going  backwards  and  forwards  at  the  same  time.  Perhaps  he 
uses  the  word  flee  for  flow,  which  latter  he  could  not  well  employ 
in  this  place,  it  being,  as  we  shall  see,  essentially  necessary  to 
rhyme  to  Mexico  towards  the  end  of  the  sonnet;  as  an  equiv¬ 
alent  to  flow  he  has  therefore,  with  great  taste  and  ingenuity, 
hit  on  the  combination  of  forward  flee  — 

doth  forward  flee 

By  town,  and  tower,  and  hill,  and  cape,  and  isle, 

And  in  the  middle  of  the  green  salt  sea 
Keeps  his  blue  waters  fresh  for  many  a  mile. 

A  noble  wish,  beautifully  expressed,  that  he  may  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  deluge  of  ordinary  poets,  but,  amidst  their 
discoloured  and  briny  ocean,  still  preserve  his  own  bright  tints 
and  sweet  savour.  He  may  be  at  ease  on  this  point  —  he  never 
can  be  mistaken  for  any  one  else.  We  have  but  too  late  become 
acquainted  with  him,  yet  we  assure  ourselves  that  if  a  thousand 
anonymous  specimens  were  presented  to  us,  we  should  uner¬ 
ringly  distinguish  his  by  the  total  absence  of  any  particle 
of  salt.  .  .  . 

“The  Lady  of  Shalott”  is  a  poem  in  four  parts,  the  story  of 
which  we  decline  to  maim  by  such  an  analysis  as  we  could  give, 
but  it  opens  thus  — 

On  either  side  the  river  lie 
Long  fields  of  barley  and  of  rye, 

That  clothe  the  wold  and  meet  the  sky  — • 

And  through  the  field  the  road  runs  by. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott  was,  it  seems,  a  spinster  who  had,  under 
some  unnamed  penalty,  a  certain  web  to  weave.  .  .  . 

A  curse  is  on  her  if  she  stay 

Her  weaving  either  night  or  day  .  .  . 

She  knows  not  — 
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Poor  lady,  nor  we  either  — 

She  knows  not  what  that  curse  may  be, 

Therefore  she  weaveth  steadily; 

Therefore  no  other  care  has  she, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

A  knight,  however,  happens  to  ride  past  her  window,  coming 

from  Camelot; 

From  the  bank,  and  from  the  river, 

He  flashed  into  the  crystal  mirror  — 

“  Tirra  lirra,  tirra  lirra,”  ( lirrar  ?) 

Sang  Sir  Launcelot. 

The  lady  stepped  to  the  window  to  look  at  the  stranger,  and 
forgot  for  an  instant  her  web ;  the  curse  fell  on  her,  and  she  died ; 
why,  how,  and  wherefore,  the  following  stanzas  will  clearly  and 
pathetically  explain.  .  .  . 

We  pass  by  several  songs,  sonnets,  and  small  pieces,  all  of 
singular  merit,  to  arrive  at  a  class,  we  may  call  them,  of  three 
poems  derived  from  mythological  sources  —  “(Enone,”  “The 
Hesperides,”  and  “The  Lotos-Eaters.”  But  though  the  sub¬ 
jects  are  derived  from  classical  antiquity,  Mr.  Tennyson 
treats  them  with  so  much  originality  that  he  makes  them  ex¬ 
clusively  his  own.  (Enone,  deserted  by 

Beautiful  Paris,  evil-hearted  Paris, 

sings  a  kind  of  dying  soliloquy  addressed  to  Mount  Ida,  in 
a  formula  which  is  sixteen  times  repeated  in  this  short  poem: 

Dear  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die. 

She  tells  her  “dear  mother  Ida”  that,  when  evil-hearted  Paris 
was  about  to  judge  between  the  three  goddesses,  he  hid  her 
((Enone)  behind  a  rock,  when  she  had  a  full  view  of  the  naked 
beauties  of  the  rivals,  which  broke  her  heart.  .  .  . 

They  came  —  all  three  —  the  Olympian  goddesses. 

Naked  they  came  — 


How  beautiful  they  were!  too  beautiful 
To  look  upon;  but  Paris  was  to  me 
More  lovelier  than  all  the  world  beside. 
O  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die. 
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In  the  place  where  we  have  indicated  a  pause,  follows  a  de¬ 
scription,  long,  rich,  and  luscious  of  the  three  naked  god¬ 
desses?  Fye  for  shame!  — no  — of  the  “lily  flower  violet¬ 
eyed,”  and  the  “singing  pine,”  and  the  “overwandering  ivy 
and  vine,”  and  “festoons,”  and  “gnarled  boughs,”  and  “tree- 
tops,”  and  “berries,”  and  “flowers,”  and  all  the  inanimate 
beauties  of  the  scene.  It  would  be  unjust  to  the  ingenuus  pudor 
of  the  author  not  to  observe  the  art  with  which  he  has  veiled 
this  ticklish  interview  behind  such  luxuriant  trellis-work,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  it  is  for  our  special  sakes  he  has  entered  into 
these  local  details,  because  if  there  was  one  thing  which 
“mother  Ida”  knew  better  than  another  it  must  have  been  her 
own  bushes  and  brakes.  .  .  . 

Next  comes  another  class  of  poems,  —  Visions.  The  first  is 
“The  Palace  of  Art,”  or  a  fine  house  in  which  the  poet  dreams 
that  he  sees  a  very  fine  collection  of  well-known  pictures.  An 
ordinary  versifier  would,  no  doubt,  have  followed  the  old 
routine,  and  dully  described  himself  as  walking  into  the 
Louvre,  or  Buckingham  Palace,  and  there  seeing  certain  master¬ 
pieces  of  painting;  a  true  poet  dreams  it.  .  .  .  His  gallery  of 
illustrious  portraits  is  thus  admirably  arranged:  The  Madonna 

—  Ganymede  —  St.  Cecilia  —  Europa  Deep-haired  Milton 

—  Shakespeare  —  Grim  Dante  —  Michael  Angelo  —  Luther 

—  Lord  Bacon  —  Cervantes  —  Calderon  —  King  David 
“the  Halicarnassean ”  (quaere,  which  of  them?)  —  Alfred  (not 
Alfred  Tennyson,  though  no  doubt  in  any  other  man’s  gallery 
he  would  have  a  place) ,  —  and  finally 

Isaiah,  with  fierce  Ezekiel, 

Swarth  Moses  by  the  Coptic  sea, 

Plato,  Petrarca,  Livy,  and  Raphael, 

And  eastern  Confutzee! 

We  can  hardly  suspect  the  very  original  mind  of  Mr.  Tennyson 
to  have  harboured  any  recollections  of  that  celebrated  Doric 
idyll,  “The  groves  of  Blarney,”  but  certainly  there  is  a  strong 
likeness  between  Mr.  Tennyson’s  list  of  pictures  and  the 
Blarney  collection  of  statues  — 

Statues  growing  that  noble  place  in, 

All  heathen  goddesses  most  rare, 

Homer,  Plutarch,  and  Nebuchadnezzar, 

All  standing  naked  in  the  open  air!  .  .  . 
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THOMAS  CARLYLE 

BOSWELL’S  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON 
1832 

[Published  in  Fraser's  Magazine  for  May;  a  review  of  Croker’s  edition 
of  the  Life,  and  incidentally  a  reply  to  Macaulay’s  account  of  Boswell 
in  his  review  of  the  same  work.] 

.  Boswell  has  already  been  much  commented  upon;  but 
rather  in  the  way  of  censure  and  vituperation  than  of  true 
recognition.  He  was  a  man  that  brought  himself  much  before 
the  world;  confessed  that  he  eagerly  coveted  fame,  or  if  that 
were  not  possible,  notoriety;  of  which  latter  as  he  gained  far 
more  than  seemed  his  due,  the  public  were  incited,  not  only  by 
their  natural  love  of  scandal,  but  by  a  special  ground  of  envy, 
to  say  whatever  ill  of  him  could  be  said.  Out  of  the  fifteen  mil¬ 
lions  that  then  lived,  and  had  bed  and  board,  in  the  British 
islands,  this  man  has  provided  us  a  greater  pleasure  than  any 
other  individual,  at  whose  cost  we  now  enjoy  ourselves;  per¬ 
haps  has  done  us  a  greater  service  than  can  be  specially  attrib¬ 
uted  to  more  than  two  or  three:  yet,  ungrateful  that  we  are,  no 
written  or  spoken  eulogy  of  James  Boswell  anywhere  exists, 
his  recompense  in  solid  pudding  (so  far  as  copyright  went)  was 
not  excessive;  and  as  for  the  empty  praise,  it  has  altogether 
been  denied  him.  Men  are  unwiser  than  children;  they  do  not 

know  the  hand  that  feeds  them. 

Boswell  was  a  person  whose  mean  or  bad  qualities  lay  open 
to  the  general  eye;  visible,  palpable  to  the  dullest.  His  good 
qualities,  again,  belonged  not  to  the  time  he  lived  in;  were  far 
from  common  then;  indeed,  in  such  a  degree,  were  almost  un¬ 
exampled;  not  recognizable  therefore  by  every  one;  nay,  apt 
even  (so  strange  had  they  grown)  to  be  confounded  with  the 
very  vices  they  lay  contiguous  to  and  had  sprung  out  of.  That 
he  was  a  wine-bibber  and  gross  liver;  gluttonously  fond  of 
whatever  would  yield  him  a  little  solacement,  were  it  only  of  a 
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stomachic  character,  is  undeniable  enough.  That  he  was  vain, 
heedless,  a  babbler;  had  much  of  the  sycophant,  alternating 
with  the  braggadocio,  curiously  spiced  too  with  an  all-pervad¬ 
ing  dash  of  the  coxcomb;  that  he  gloried  much  when  the  tailor, 
by  a  court-suit,  had  made  a  new  man  of  him;  that  he  appeared 
at  the  Shakespeare  Jubilee  with  a  riband,  imprinted  “  Corsica 
Boswell,”  round  his  hat;  and  in  short,  if  you  will,  lived  no 
day  of  his  life  without  doing  and  saying  more  than  one  preten¬ 
tious  ineptitude:  all  this  unhappily  is  evident  as  the  sun  at 
noon.  The  very  look  of  Boswell  seems  to  have  signified  so 
much.  In  that  cocked  nose,  cocked  partly  in  triumph  over  his 
weaker  fellow-creatures,  partly  to  snuff  up  the  smell  of  coming 
pleasure,  and  scent  it  from  afar;  in  those  bag-cheeks,  hanging 
like  half-filled  wine-skins,  still  able  to  contain  more;  in  that 
coarsely  protruded  shelf-mouth,  that  fat  dewlapped  chin:  in 
all  this,  who  sees  not  sensuality,  pretension,  boisterous  imbe¬ 
cility  enough;  much  that  could  not  have  been  ornamental  in 
the  temper  of  a  great  man’s  overfed  great  man  (what  the 
Scotch  name  flunky),  though  it  had  been  more  natural  there? 
The  under  part  of  Boswell’s  face  is  of  a  low,  almost  brutish 
character. 

Unfortunately,  on  the  other  hand,  what  great  and  genuine 
good  lay  in  him  was  nowise  so  self-evident.  That  Boswell  was 
a  hunter  after  spiritual  notabilities,  that  he  loved  such,  and 
longed,  and  even  crept  and  crawled  to  be  near  them;  that  he 
first  (in  old  Touchwood  Auchinleck’s 1  phraseology)  “took  on 
with  Paoli”;  and  then  being  off  with  “the  Corsican  landv 
louper,”  took  on  with  a  schoolmaster,  “ane  that  keeped  a 
schule,  and  ca’d  it  an  academy” :  that  he  did  all  this,  and  could 
not  help  doing  it,  we  account  a  very  singular  merit.  The  man, 
once  for  all,  had  an  “open  sense,”  an  open  loving  heart,  which 
so  few  have:  where  excellence  existed,  he  was  compelled  to 
acknowledge  it;  was  drawn  towards  it,  and  (let  the  old  sulphur- 
brand  of  a  laird  say  what  he  liked)  could  not  but  walk  with  it  — 
if  not  as  superior,  if  not  as  equal,  then  as  inferior  and  lackey, 
better  so  than  not  at  all.  If  we  reflect  now  that  this  love  of 
excellence  had  not  only  such  an  evil  nature  to  triumph  over, 
but  also  what  an  education  and  social  position  withstood  it  and 

1  Alexander  Boswell,  Lord  Auchinleck,  father  of  the  biographer. 
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weighed  it  down,  its  innate  strength,  victorious  over  all  these 
things,  may  astonish  us.  Consider  what  an  inward  impulse 
there  must  have  been,  how  many  mountains  of  impediment 
hurled  aside,  before  the  Scottish  laird  could,  as  humble  servant, 
embrace  the  knees  (the  bosom  was  not  permitted  him)  of  the 
English  dominie!  Your  Scottish  laird,  says  an  English  natural¬ 
ist  of  those  days,  may  be  defined  as  the  hungriest  and  vainest 
of  all  bipeds  yet  known.  Boswell  too  was  a  Tory;  of  quite 
peculiarly  feudal,  genealogical,  pragmatical  temper;  had  been 
nurtured  in  an  atmosphere  of  heraldry,  at  the  feet  of  a  very 
Gamaliel  in  that  kind;  within  bare  walls,  adorned  only  with 
pedigrees,  amid  serving-men  in  threadbare  livery;  all  things 
teaching  him,  from  birth  upwards,  to  remember  that  a  laird 
was  a  laird.  .  .  . 

And  now  behold  the  worthy  Bozzy,  so  prepossessed  and 
held  back  by  nature  and  by  art,  fly  nevertheless  like  iron  to  its 
magnet,  whither  his  better  genius  called!  You  may  surround 
the  iron  and  the  magnet  with  what  enclosures  and  encum¬ 
brances  you  please  —  with  wood,  with  rubbish,  with  brass:  it 
matters  not,  the  two  feel  each  other,  they  struggle  restlessly 
towards  each  other,  they  will  be  together.  The  iron  may  be  a 
Scottish  squirelet,  full  of  gulosity  and  “gigmanity”; 1  the  mag¬ 
net  an  English  plebeian,  and  moving  rag-and-dust  mountain, 
coarse,  proud,  irascible,  imperious:  nevertheless,  behold  how 
they  embrace,  and  inseparably  cleave  to  one  another!  It  is 
one  of  the  strangest  phenomena  of  the  past  century,  that  at  a 
time  when  the  old  reverent  feeling  of  discipleship  (such  as 
brought  men  from  far  countries,  with  rich  gifts,  and  prostrate 
soul,  to  the  feet  of  the  prophets)  had  passed  away  utterly  from 
men’s  practical  experience,  and  was  no  longer  surmised  to 
exist  (as  it  does),  perennial,  indestructible,  in  man’s  inmost 
heart  —  James  Boswell  should  have  been  the  individual,  of  all 
others,  predestined  to  recall  it,  in  such  singular  guise,  to  the 
wondering  and,  for  a  long  while,  laughing  and  unrecognizing 
world.  It  has  been  commonly  said,  The  man’s  vulgar  vanity 
was  all  that  attached  him  to  Johnson;  he  delighted  to  be  seen 

1  “Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  ‘respectable’?  A.  He  always  kept  a  gig.”  ( Thurlell’s 
Trial.)  “Thus,”  it  has  been  said,  “does  society  naturally  divide  itself  into  four  classes: 
Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Gigmen,  and  Men.”  [Carlyle’s  note.] 
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near  him,  to  be  thought  connected  with  him.  Now  let  it  be  at 
once  granted  that  no  consideration  springing  out  of  vulgar 
vanity  could  well  be  absent  from  the  mind  of  James  Boswell, 
in  this  his  intercourse  with  Johnson,  or  in  any  considerable 
transaction  of  his  life.  At  the  same  time,  ask  yourself :  Whether 
such  vanity,  and  nothing  else,  actuated  him  therein,  whether 
this  was  the  true  essence  and  moving  principle  of  the  phenome¬ 
non,  or  not  rather  its  outward  vesture,  and  the  accidental 
environment  (and  defacement)  in  which  it  came  to  light?  The 
man  was,  by  nature  and  habit,  vain;  a  sycophant-coxcomb, 
be  it  granted:  but  had  there  been  nothing  more  than  vanity 
in  him,  was  Samuel  Johnson  the  man  of  men  to  whom  he 
must  attach  himself?  At  the  date  when  Johnson  was  a  poor 
rusty-coated  “scholar,”  dwelling  in  Temple  Lane,  and  indeed 
throughout  their  whole  intercourse  afterwards,  were  there  not 
chancellors  and  prime  ministers  enough;  graceful  gentlemen, 
the  glass  of  fashion;  honour-giving  noblemen;  dinner-giving 
rich  men;  renowned  fire-eaters,  swordsmen,  gownsmen;  quacks 
and  realities  of  all  hues  —  any  one  of  whom  bulked  much 
larger  in  the  world’s  eye  than  Johnson  ever  did?  To  any  one  of 
whom,  by  half  that  submissiveness  and  assiduity,  our  Bozzy 
might  have  recommended  himself;  and  sat  there,  the  envy  of 
surrounding  lick-spittles;  pocketing  now  solid  emolument, 
swallowing  now  well-cooked  viands  and  wines  of  rich  vintage, 
in  each  case,  also,  shone  on  by  some  glittering  reflex  of  renown 
or  notoriety,  so  as  to  be  the  observed  of  innumerable  observers. 
To  no  one  of  whom,  however,  though  otherwise  a  most  dili¬ 
gent  solicitor  and  purveyor,  did  he  so  attach  himself:  such 
vulgar  courtierships  were  his  paid  drudgery,  or  leisure  amuse¬ 
ment;  the  worship  of  Johnson  was  his  grand,  ideal,  voluntary 
business.  ... 

In  fact,  the  so  copious  terrestrial  dross  that  welters  chaoti¬ 
cally,  as  the  outer  sphere  of  this  man’s  character,  does  but  ren¬ 
der  for  us  more  remarkable,  more  touching,  the  celestial  spark 
of  goodness,  of  light,  and  reverence  for  wisdom  which  dwelt 
in  the  interior,  and  could  struggle  through  such  encumbrances, 
and  in  some  degree  illuminate  and  beautify  them.  There  is 
much  lying  yet  undeveloped  in  the  love  of  Boswell  for  Johnson. 
A  cheering  proof,  in  a  time  which  else  utterly  wanted  and  still 
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wants  such,  that  living  wisdom  is  quite  infinitely  precious  to 
man,  is  the  symbol  of  the  godlike  to  him,  which  even  weak  eyes 
may  discern;  that  loyalty,  discipleship,  all  that  was  ever  meant 
by  hero-worship,  lives  perennially  in  the  human  bosom,  and 
waits,  even  in  these  dead  days,  only  for  occasions  to  unfold  it, 
and  inspire  all  men  with  it,  and  again  make  the  world  alive! 
James  Boswell  we  can  regard  as  a  practical  witness,  or  real 
martyr ,  to  this  high  everlasting  truth.  A  wonderful  martyr,  if 
you  will;  and  in  a  time  which  made  such  martyrdom  doubly 
wonderful:  yet  the  time  and  its  martyr  perhaps  suited  each 
other.  For  a  decrepit,  death-sick  era,  when  Cant  had  first 
decisively  opened  her  poison-breathing  lips  to  proclaim  that 
God-worship  and  Mammon- worship  were  one  and  the  same, 
that  life  was  a  lie,  and  the  earth  Beelzebub’s,  which  the 
Supreme  Quack  should  inherit;  and  so  all  things  were  fallen 
into  the  yellow  leaf,  and  fast  hastening  to  noisome  corruption: 
for  such  an  era,  perhaps  no  better  prophet  than  a  parti-coloured 
zany-prophet,  concealing,  from  himself  and  others,  his  pro¬ 
phetic  significance  in  such  unexpected  vestures,  was  deserved, 
or  would  have  been  in  place.  A  precious  medicine  lay  hidden 
in  floods  of  coarsest,  most  composite  treacle;  the  world  swal¬ 
lowed  the  treacle,  for  it  suited  the  world’s  palate;  and  now, 
after  half  a  century,  may  the  medicine  also  begin  to  show  itself! 
James  Boswell  belonged,  in  his  corruptible  part,  to  the  lowest 
classes  of  mankind;  a  foolish,  inflated  creature,  swimming  in 
an  element  of  self-conceit:  but  in  his  corruptible  there  dwelt  an 
incorruptible,  all  the  more  impressive  and  indubitable  for  the 
strange  lodging  it  had  taken. 

Consider,  too,  with  what  force,  diligence,  and  vivacity  he 
has  rendered  back  all  this  which,  in  Johnson’s  neighbourhood, 
his  “open  sense”  had  so  eagerly  and  freely  taken  in.  That 
loose-flowing,  careless-looking  work  of  his  is  as  a  picture  by  one 
of  Nature’s  own  artists;  the  best  possible  resemblance  of  a 
reality;  like  the  very  image  thereof  in  a  clear  mirror.  Which 
indeed  it  was:  let  but  the  mirror  be  clear,  this  is  the  great  point, 
the  picture  must  and  will  be  genuine.  How  the  babbling  Bozzy, 
inspired  only  by  love,  and  the  recognition  and  vision  which 
love  can  lend,  epitomizes  nightly  the  words  of  wisdom,  the 
deeds  and  aspects  of  wisdom,  and  so,  little  by  little,  uncon- 
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sciously  works  together  for  us  a  whole  Johnsoniad;  a  more  free, 
perfect,  sunlit  and  spirit-speaking  likeness  than  for  many  cen¬ 
turies  had  been  drawn  by  man  of  man!  Scarcely  since  the  days 
of  Homer  has  the  feat  been  equalled;  indeed,  in  many  senses, 
this  also  is  a  kind  of  heroic  poem.  The  fit  Odyssey  of  our 
unheroic  age  was  to  be  written,  not  sung;  of  a  thinker,  not 
of  a  fighter;  and  (for  want  of  a  Homer)  by  the  first  open  soul 
that  might  offer  —  looked  such  even  through  the  organs  of 
a  Boswell.  ... 

The  world,  as  we  said,  has  been  but  unjust  to  him;  discerning 
only  the  outer  terrestrial  and  often  sordid  mass;  without  eye, 
as  it  generally  is,  for  his  inner  divine  secret.  .  .  .  Nay,  some¬ 
times  a  strange  enough  hypothesis  has  been  started  of  him; 
as  if  it  were  in  virtue  even  of  these  same  bad  qualities  that  he 
did  his  good  work;  as  if  it  were  the  very  fact  of  his  being  among 
the  worst  men  in  this  world  that  had  enabled  him  to  write  one 
of  the  best  books  therein!  Falser  hypothesis,  we  may  venture 
to  say,  never  rose  in  human  soul!  Bad  is  by  its  nature  negative, 
and  can  do  nothing;  whatsoever  enables  us  to  do  anything  is 
by  its  very  nature  good.  Alas,  that  there  should  be  teachers  in 
Israel,  or  even  learners,  to  whom  this  world-ancient  fact  is  still 
problematical,  or  even  deniable!  Boswell  wrote  a  good  book 
because  he  had  a  heart  and  an  eye  to  discern  wisdom,  and 
an  utterance  to  render  it  forth;  because  of  his  free  insight, 
his  lively  talent  —  above  all,  of  his  love  and  childlike  open- 
mindedness.  His  sneaking  sycophancies,  his  greediness  and 
forwardness,  whatever  was  bestial  and  earthy  in  him,  are  so 
many  blemishes  in  his  book,  which  still  disturb  us  in  its  clear¬ 
ness;  wholly  hindrances,  not  helps.  Towards  Johnson,  how¬ 
ever,  his  feeling  was  not  sycophancy,  which  is  the  lowest,  but 
reverence,  which  is  the  highest  of  human  feelings.  None  but  a 
reverent  man  (which  so  unspeakably  few  are)  could  have  found 
his  way  from  Boswell’s  environment  to  Johnson’s:  if  such 
worship  for  real  God-made  superiors  showed  itself  also  as  wor¬ 
ship  for  apparent  tailor-made  superiors,  even  as  hollow  inter¬ 
ested  mouth-worship  for  such,  —  the  case,  in  this  composite 
nature  of  ours,  was  not  miraculous,  the  more  was  the  pity! 
But  for  ourselves,  let  every  one  of  us  cling  to  this  last  article 
of  faith,  and  know  it  as  the  beginning  of  all  knowledge  worth 
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the  name:  That  neither  James  Boswell’s  good  book,  nor  any 
other  good  thing,  in  any  time  or  in  any  place,  was,  is,  or  can 
be  performed  by  any  man  in  virtue  of  his  badness,  but  always 
and  solely  in  spite  thereof. 

As  for  the  book  itself,  questionless  the  universal  favour  enter¬ 
tained  for  it  is  well  merited.  In  worth  as  a  book  we  have  rated 
it  beyond  any  other  product  of  the  eighteenth  century:  all 
Johnson’s  own  writings,  laborious  and  in  their  kind  genuine 
above  most,  stand  on  a  quite  inferior  level  to  it;  already,  in¬ 
deed,  they  are  becoming  obsolete  for  this  generation;  and  for 
some  future  generation  may  be  valuable  chiefly  as  prolegomena 
and  expository  scholia  to  this  Johnsoniad  of  Boswell.  Which 
of  us  but  remembers,  as  one  of  the  sunny  spots  in  his  existence, 
the  day  when  he  opened  these  airy  volumes,  fascinating  him 
by  a  true  natural  magic!  It  was  as  if  the  curtains  of  the  past 
were  drawn  aside,  and  we  looked  mysteriously  into  a  kindred 
country,  where  dwelt  our  fathers;  inexpressibly  dear  to  us,  but 
which  had  seemed  forever  hidden  from  our  eyes.  For  the  dead 
night  had  engulfed  it;  all  was  gone,  vanished  as  if  it  had  not 
been.  Nevertheless,  wondrously  given  back  to  us,  there  once 
more  it  lay;  all  bright,  lucid,  blooming;  a  little  island  of  crea¬ 
tion  amid  the  circumambient  void.  There  it  still  lies;  like  a 
thing  stationary,  imperishable,  over  which  changeful  time 
were  now  accumulating  itself  in  vain,  and  could  not,  any 
longer,  harm  it  or  hide  it.  .  .  .  Consider  all  that  lies  in  that  one 
word  Past!  What  a  pathetic,  sacred,  in  every  sense  poetic, 
meaning  is  implied  in  it;  a  meaning  growing  ever  the  clearer, 
the  farther  we  recede  in  time  —  the  more  of  that  same  past  we 
have  to  look  through!  On  which  ground  indeed  must  Sauer- 
teig 1  have  built,  and  not  without  plausibility,  in  that  strange 
thesis  of  his:  “That  history,  after  all,  is  the  true  poetry;  that 
reality,  if  rightly  interpreted,  is  grander  than  fiction;  nay  that 
even  in  the  right  interpretation  of  reality  and  history  does 
genuine  poetry  consist.’] 

Thus  for  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson  has  time  done,  is  time  still 
doing,  what  no  ornament  of  art  or  artifice  could  have  done  for 
it.  Rough  Samuel  and  sleek  wheedling  James  were,  and  are  not. 


1  A  fictitious  author  whom  Carlyle  had  introduced  mystifyingly  into  his  essay  on 
Biography,  which  appeared  in  the  issue  of  Fraser’s  preceding  this. 
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Their  life  and  whole  personal  environment  has  melted  into  air. 
The  Mitre  Tavern  still  stands  in  Fleet  Street;  but  where  now 
is  its  scot-and-lot  paying,  beef-and-ale  loving,  cocked-hatted, 
pot-bellied  landlord;  its  rosy-faced  assiduous  landlady,  with 
all  her  shining  brass  pans,  waxed  tables,  well-filled  larder- 
shelves;  her  cooks,  and  bootjacks,  and  errand-boys,  and  watery- 
mouthed  hangers-on?  Gone!  gone!  The  becking  waiter  who, 
with  wreathed  smiles,  was  wont  to  spread  for  Samuel  and 
Bozzy  their  supper  of  the  gods,  has  long  since  pocketed  his 
last  sixpence,  and  vanished,  sixpences  and  all,  like  a  ghost  at 
cock-crowing.  The  bottles  they  drank  out  of  are  all  broken, 
the  chairs  they  sat  on  all  rotted  and  burnt;  the  very  knives  and 
forks  they  ate  with  have  rusted  to  the  heart,  and  become  brown 
oxide  of  iron,  and  mingled  with  the  indiscriminate  clay.  All, 
all  has  vanished;  in  very  deed  and  truth,  like  that  baseless 
fabric  of  Prospero’s  air-vision.  Of  the  Mitre  Tavern  nothing 
but  the  bare  walls  remain  there:  of  London,  of  England,  of  the 
world,  nothing  but  the  bare  walls  remain;  and  these  also  decay¬ 
ing  (were  they  of  adamant),  only  slower.  The  mysterious  river 
of  existence  rushes  on:  a  new  billow  thereof  has  arrived,  and 
lashes  wildly  as  ever  round  the  old  embankments;  but  the 
former  billow,  with  its  loud,  mad  eddyings,  where  is  it?  — 
Where !  Now  this  book  of  Boswell’s,  this  is  precisely  a  revoca- 
cation  of  the  edict  of  E)estiny;  so  that  tune  shall  not  utterly 
not  so  soon  by  several  centuries,  have  dominion  over  us.  A 
little  row  of  naphtha-lamps,  with  its  line  of  naphtha-light, 
burns  clear  and  holy  through  the  dead  night  of  the  past .  they 
who  are  gone  are  still  here;  though  hidden  they  are  revealed, 
though  dead  they  yet  speak.  There  it  shines,  that  little  mi¬ 
raculously  lamplit  pathway;  shedding  its  feebler  and  feebler 
twilight  into  the  boundless  dark  oblivion,  for  all  that  our 
Johnson  touched  has  become  illuminated  for  us;  on  which  mi¬ 
raculous  little  pathway  we  can  still  travel,  and  see  won- 
cicro*  •  •  • 
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1833-34 

[This  work,  the  most  fully  representative  of  Carlyle’s  genius,  first 
appeared  in  Fraser's  Magazine  between  November,  1833,  and  August,  1834 
It  purported  to  be  made  up  of  manuscript  fragments  written  by  Dr. 
Diogenes  Teufelsdrockh,  a  Professor  in  the  German  University  oDWeiss- 
mchtwo,  and  of  translations  from  a  book  of  Teufelsdrockh’s  on  Clothes 
(bie~Klcider) ;  this  hoax  was  so  well  maintained  that  some  reviewers  were 

deceivecTbyit.  Carlyle’s  title  means  “The  Tailor  Re-Tailored.”  Of  the 

style  he  said:  “  Teufelsdrockh  is  not  a  cultivated  writer.  Of  his  sentences, 
perhaps  not  more  than  nine-tenths  stand  straight  on  their  legs,  the  re¬ 
mainder  are  in  quite  angular  attitudes,  buttressed  up  by  props  (of  paren¬ 
theses  and  dashes) ,  and  ever  with  this  or  that  tag-rag  hanging  from  them; 
a  few  even  sprawl  out  helplessly  on  all  sides.”  The  present  selections  are 
from  Book  1,  chapters  8  and  9;  Book  2,  chapters  7  and  9;  and  Book  3, 
chapter  8.] 


THE  WORLD  OUT  OE  CLOTHES 

If  in  the  Descriptive-Historical  portion  of  this  Volume, 
Teufelsdrockh,  discussing  merely  the  Werden  (Origin  and 
successive  Improvement)  of  Clothes,  has  astonished  many  a 
reader,  much  more  will  he  in  the  Speculative-Philosophical 
portion,  which  treats  of  their  Wirken,  or  Influences.  It  is  here 
that  the  present  Editor  first  feels  the  pressure  of  his  task;  for 
here  properly  the  higher  and  new  Philosophy  of  Clothes  com¬ 
mences:  an  untried,  almost  inconceivable  region,  or  chaos;  in 
venturing  upon  which,  how  difficult,  yet  how  unspeakably 
important  is  it  to  know  what  course,  of  survey  and  conquest, 
is  the  true  one;  where  the  footing  is  firm  substance  and  will 
bear  us,  where  it  is  hollow,  or  mere  cloud,  and  may  engulf  us. 
Teufelsdrockh  undertakes  no  less  than  to  expound  the  moral, 
political,  even  religious  Influences  of  Clothes;  he  undertakes 
to  make  manifest,  in  its  thousandfold  bearings,  this  grand 
Proposition,  that  Man’s  earthly  interests  “are  all  hooked  and 
buttoned  together,  and  held  up,  by  Clothes.”  He  says  in  so 
many  words,  “Society  is  founded  upon  Cloth  ;  and  again, 
“Society  sails  through  the  infinitude  on  Cloth,  as  on  a  Faust’s 
Mantle,  or  rather  like  the  Sheet  of  clean  and  unclean  beasts  in 
the  Apostle’s  Dream;  and  without  such  Sheet  or  Mantle,  would 
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sink  to  endless  depths,  or  mount  to  inane  limboes,  and  in  either 
case  be  no  more.” 

By  what  chains,  or  indeed  infinitely  complected  tissues,  of 
Meditation  this  grand  Theorem  is  here  unfolded,  and  innum¬ 
erable  practical  Corollaries  are  drawn  therefrom,  it  were  per¬ 
haps  a  mad  ambition  to  attempt  exhibiting.  Our  Professor’s 
method  is  not,  in  any  case,  that  of  common  school  Logic, 
where  the  truths  all  stand  in  a  row,  each  holding  by  the  skirts  of 
the  other;  but  at  best  that  of  practical  Reason,  proceeding  by 
large  Intuition  over  whole  systematic  groups  and  kingdoms; 
whereby,  we  might  say,  a  noble  complexity,  almost  like  that 
of  Nature,  reigns  in  his  Philosophy,  or  spiritual  Picture  of 
Nature:  a  mighty  maze,  yet,  as  faith  whispers,  not  without  a 
plan.  Nay  we  complained  above,  that  a  certain  ignoble  com¬ 
plexity,  what  we  must  call  mere  confusion,  was  also  discerni¬ 
ble.  Often,  also,  we  have  to  exclaim:  Would  to  Heaven  those 
same  Biographical  Documents  were  come!  For  it  seems  as  if 
the  demonstration  lay -much  in  the  Author’s  individuality;  as 
if  it  were  not  Argument  that  had  taught  him,  but  Experience. 
At  present  it  is  only  in  local  glimpses,  and  by  significant  frag¬ 
ments,  picked  often  at  wide-enough  intervals  from  the  original 
Volume,  and  carefully  collated,  that  we  can  hope  to  impart 
some  outline  or  foreshadow  of  this  Doctrine.  Readers  of  any 
intelligence  are  once  more  invited  to  favour  us  with  their 
most  concentrated  attention:  let  these,  after  intense  consider¬ 
ation,  and  not  till  then,  pronounce,  Whether  on  the  utmost 
verge  of  our  actual  horizon  there  is  not  a  looming  as  of  Land; 
a  promise  of  new  Fortunate  Islands,  perhaps  whole  undiscov¬ 
ered  Americas,  for  such  as  have  canvas  to  sail  thither?  * 
As  exordium  to  the  whole,  stand  here  the  following  long 
citation:  — 

“With  men  of  a  speculative  turn,”  writes  Teufelsdrockh, 
“  there  come  seasons,  meditative,  sweet,  yet  awful  hours,  when 
in  wonder  and  fear  you  ask  yourself  that  unanswerable  ques¬ 
tion:  Who  am  I,  the  thing  that  can  say  ‘I’  {das  Wesen  das  sich 
Ich  nennt) ?  The  world,  with  its  loud  trafficking,  retires  into 
the  distance;  and,  through  the  paper-hangings,  and  stone¬ 
walls,  and  thick-plied  tissues  of  Commerce  and  Polity,  and  all 
the  living  and  lifeless  integuments  (of  Society  and  a  Body), 
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wherewith  your  Existence  sits  surrounded,  —  the  sight  reaches 
forth  into  the  void  Deep,  and  you  are  alone  with  the  Universe, 
and  silently  commune  with  it,  as  one  mysterious  Presence  with 
another. 

“Who  am  I ;  what  is  this  Me?  A  Voice,  a  Motion,  an  Appear¬ 
ance;  —  some  embodied,  visualized  Idea  in  the  Eternal  Mind? 
Cogito,  ergo  sum.x  Alas,  poor  Cogitator,  this  takes  us  but  a 
little  way.  Sure  enough,  I  am ;  and  lately  was  not :  but  Whence? 
How?  Whereto?  The  answer  lies  around,  written  in  all  colours 
and  motions,  uttered  in  all  tones  of  jubilee  and  wail,  in  thou¬ 
sand-figured,  thousand- voiced,  harmonious  Nature:  but  where 
is  the  cunning  eye  and  ear  to  whom  that  God- written  Apoca¬ 
lypse  will  yield  articulate  meaning?  We  sit  as  in  a  boundless 
Phantasmagoria  and  Dream-grotto;  boundless,  for  the  faintest 
star,  the  remotest  century,  lies  not  even  nearer  the  verge 
thereof:  sounds  and  many-coloured  visions  flit  round  our 
sense;  but  Him,  the  Unslumbering,  whose  work  both  Dream 
and  Dreamer  are,  we  see  not;  except  in  rare  half-waking 
moments,  suspect  not.  Creation,  says  one,  lies  before  us,  like  a 
glorious  Rainbow;  but  the  Sun  that  made  it  lies  behind  us, 
hidden  from  us.  Then,  in  that  strange  Dream,  how  we  clutch 
at  shadows  as  if  they  were  substances;  and  sleep  deepest  while 
fancying  ourselves  most  awake!  Which  of  your  Philosophical 
Systems  is  other  than  a  dream- theorem;  a  net  quotient,  con¬ 
fidently  given  out,  where  divisor  and  dividend  are  both  un¬ 
known?  What  are  all  your  national  Wars,  with  their  Mos¬ 
cow  Retreats,  and  sanguinary  hate-filled  Revolutions,  but 
the  Somnambulism  of  uneasy  Sleepers?  This  Dreaming,  this 
Somnambulism  is  what  we  on  Earth  call  Life;  wherein  the 
most  indeed  undoubtingly  wander,  as  if  they  knew  right  hand 
from  left;  yet  they  only  are  wise  who  know  that  they  know 
nothing. 

“Pity  that  all^ Metaphysics  had  hitherto  proved  so  inex¬ 
pressibly  unproductive!  The  secret  of  Man  s  Being  is  still  like 
the  Sphinx’s  secret:  a  riddle  that  he  cannot  rede;  and  for  ignor¬ 
ance  of  which  he  suffers  death,  the  worst  death,  a  spiritual. 
What  are  your  Axioms,  and  Categories,  and  Systems.,  and 
Aphorisms?  Words,  words.  High  Air-castles  are  cunningly 

1  Descartes7  philosophic  principle:  “I  think;  therefore  I  am. 
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built  of  Words,  the  Words  well  bedded  also  in  good  Logic- 
mortar;  wherein,  however,  no  Knowledge  will  come  to  lodge. 
The  whole  is  greater  than  the  part:  how  exceedingly  true!  Nature 
abhors  a  vacuum:  how  exceedingly  false  and  calumnious!  Again, 
Nothing  can  act  but  where  it  is:  with  all  my  heart;  only,  wherf 
is  it?  Be  not  the  slave  of  Words;  is  not  the  Distant,  the  Dead, 
while  I  love  it,  and  long  for  it,  and  mourn  for  it,  Here,  in  the 
genuine  sense,  as  truly  as  the  floor  I  stand  on?  But  that  same 
Where,  with  its  brother  When,  are  from  the  first  the  master- 
colours  of  our  Dream-grotto;  say  rather,  the  Canvas  (the  warp 
and  woof  thereof)  whereon  all  our  Dreams  and  Life- visions  are 
painted.  Nevertheless,  has  not  a  deeper  meditation  taught 
certain  of  every  climate  and  age,  that  the  Where  and  When, 
so  mysteriously  inseparable  from  all  our  thoughts,  are  but 
superficial  terrestrial  adhesions  to  thought;  that  the  Seer  may 
discern  them  where  they  mount  up  out  of  the  celestial  Every¬ 
where  and  Forever:  have  not  all  nations  conceived  their 
God  as  Omnipresent  and  Eternal;  as  existing  in  a  universal 
Here,  an  everlasting  Now?  Think  well,  thou  too  wilt  find 
that  Space  is  but  a  mode  of  our  human  Sense,  so  likewise  Time; 
there  is  no  Space  and  no  Time:  We  are  —  we  know  not  what; 
—  light-sparkles  floating  in  the  aether  of  Deity! 

“  So  that  this  so  solid-seeming  World,  after  all,  were  but  an 
air-image,  our  Me  the  only  reality:  and  Nature,  with  its  thou¬ 
sandfold  production  and  destruction,  but  the  reflex  of  our  own 
inward  Force,  the  ‘  phantasy  of  our  Dream  ’ ;  or  what  the  Earth- 
Spirit  in  Faust  names  it,  the  living  visible  Garment  of  God:  — 

In  Being’s  floods,  in  Action’s  storm, 

I  walk  and  work,  above,  beneath, 

Work  and  weave  in  endless  motion! 

Birth  and  Death, 

An  infinite  ocean; 

A  seizing  and  giving 

The  fire  of  Living:  * 

’T  is  thus  at  the  roaring  Loom  of  Time  I  ply, 

And  weave  for  God  the  Garment  thou  seest  Him  by. 

Of  twenty  millions  that  have  read  and  spouted  this  thunder- 
speech  of  the  Erdgeist,  are  there  yet  twenty  units  of  us  that 
have  learned  the  meaning  thereof? 
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“  It  was  in  some  such  mood,  when  wearied  and  fordone  with 
these  high  speculations,  that  I  first  came  upon  the  question  of 
Clothes.  Strange  enough,  it  strikes  me,  is  this  same  fact  of 
there  being  Tailors  and  Tailored.  The  Horse  I  ride  has  his  own 
whole  fell:1  strip  him  of  the  girths  and  flaps  and  extraneous 
tags  I  have  fastened  round  him,  and  the  noble  creature  is  his 
own  sempster  and  weaver  and  spinner;  nay  his  own  bootmaker, 
jeweller,  and  man-milliner;  he  bounds  free  through  the  valleys, 
with  a  perennial  rain-proof  court-suit  on  his  body;  wherein 
warmth  and  easiness  of  fit  have  reached  perfection;  nay,  the 
graces  also  have  been  considered,  and  frills  and  fringes,  with 
gay  variety  of  colour,  featly  appended,  and  ever  in  the  right 
place,  are  not  wanting.  While  I  —  good  Heaven!  have 
thatched  myself  over  with  the  dead  fleeces  of  sheep,  the  bark 
of  vegetables,  the  entrails  of  worms,  the  hides  of  oxen  or  seals, 
the  felt  of  furred  beasts;  and  walk  abroad  a  moving  Rag- 
screen,  overheaped  with  shreds  and  tatters  raked  from  the 
Charnel-house  of  Nature,  where  they  would  have  rotted,  to 
rot  on  me  more  slowly!  Day  after  day,  I  must  thatch  myself 
anew;  day  after  day,  this  despicable  thatch  must  lose  some  film 
of  its  thickness;  some  film  of  it,  frayed  away  by  tear  and  wear, 
must  be  brushed  off  into  the  Ashpit,  into  the  Laystall; 2  till  by 
degrees  the  whole  has  been  brushed  thither,  and  I,  the  dust¬ 
making,  patent  Rag-grinder,  get  new  material  to  grind  down. 
O  subter-brutish ! 3  vile!  most  vile!  For  have  not  I  too  a  com¬ 
pact  all-enclosing  Skin,  whiter  or  dingier?  Am  I  a  botched 
mass  of  tailors’  and  cobblers’  shreds,  then;  or  a  tightly-articu¬ 
lated,  homogeneous  little  Figure,  automatic,  nay  alive? 

“  Strange  enough  how  creatures  of  the  human-kind  shut  their 
eyes  to  plainest  facts;  and  by  the  mere  inertia  of  Oblivion  and 
Stupidity,  live  at  ease  in  the  midst  of  Wonders  and  Terrors. 
But  indeed  man  is,  and  was  always,  a  blockhead  and  dullard; 
much  readier  to  feel  and  digest,  than  to  think  and  consider. 
Prejudice,  which  he  pretends  to  hate,  is  his  absolute  lawgiver; 
mere  use-and-wont  everywhere  leads  him  by  the  nose;  thus, 
let  but  a  Rising  of  the  Sun,  let  but  a  Creation  of  the  World 
happen  twice,  and  it  ceases  to  be  marvellous,  to  be  noteworthy, 
or  noticeable.  Perhaps  not  once  in  a  lifetime  does  it  occur  to 

i  Hide.  2  Place  of  refuse.  2  Lower  than  brutish. 
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your  ordinary  biped,  of  any  country  or  generation,  be  he  gold- 
mantled  Prince  or  russet-jerkined  Peasant,  that  his  Vestments 
and  his  Self  are  not  one  and  indivisible;  that  he  is  naked,  with¬ 
out  vestments,  till  he  buy  or  steal  such,  and  by  forethought 
sew  and  button  them. 

“For  my  own  part,  these  considerations,  of  our  Clothes- 
thatch,  and  how,  reaching  inwards  even  to  our  heart  of  hearts, 
it  tailorizes  and  demoralizes  us,  fill  me  with  a  certain  horror  at 
myself  and  mankind;  almost  as  one  feels  at  those  Dutch  Cows, 
which,  during  the  wet  season,  you  see  grazing  deliberately 
with  jackets  and  petticoats  (of  striped  sacking),  in  the  mead¬ 
ows  of  Gouda.  Nevertheless  there  is  something  great  in  the 
moment  when  a  man  first  strips  himself  of  adventitious  wrap¬ 
pages;  and  sees  indeed  that  he  is  naked,  and,  as  Swift  has  it, 
‘a  forked  straddling  animal  with  bandy  legs’;  yet  also  a 
Spirit,  and  unutterable  Mystery  of  Mysteries.”  .  .  . 

“  Often  in  my  atrabiliar  moods,  when  I  read  of  pompous 
ceremonials,  Frankfort  Coronations,  Royal  Drawing-rooms, 
Levees,  Couchees;  and  how  the  ushers  and  macers  and  pur¬ 
suivants  are  all  in  waiting;  how  Duke  this  is  presented  by 
Archduke  that,  and  Colonel  A  by  General  B,  and  innumer¬ 
able  Bishops,  Admirals,  and  miscellaneous  Functionaries,  are 
advancing  gallantly  to  the  Anointed  Presence;  and  I  strive, 
in  my  remote  privacy,  to  form  a  clear  picture  of  that  solem¬ 
nity,  —  on  a  sudden,  as  by  some  enchanter’s  wand,  the  —  shall 
I  speak  it?  — the  Clothes  fly  off  the  whole  dramatic  corps; 
and  Dukes,  Grandees,  Bishops,  Generals,  Anointed  Presence 
itself,  every  mother  s  son  of  them,  stand  straddling  there,  not 
a  shirt  on  them;  and  I  know  not  whether  to  laugh  or  weep. 
This  physical  or  psychical  infirmity,  in  which  perhaps  I  am 
not  singular,  I  have,  after  hesitation,  thought  right  to  publish, 
for  the  solace  of  those  afflicted  with  the  like.” 

Would  to  Heaven,  say  we,  thou  hadst  thought  right  to  keep 
it  secret!  Who  is  there  now  that  can  read  the  five  columns  of 
Presentations  in  his  Morning  Newspaper  without  a  shudder? 
Hypochondriac  men,  and  all  men  are  to  a  certain  extent  hypo¬ 
chondriac,  should  be  more  gently  treated.  With  what  readiness 
our  fancy,  in  this  shattered  state  of  the  nerves,  follows  out  the 
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consequences  which  Teufelsdrockh,  with  a  devilish  coolness, 
goes  on  to  draw :  — 

“What  would  Majesty  do,  could  such  an  accident  befall 
in  reality;  should  the  buttons  all  simultaneously  start,  and 
the  solid  wool  evaporate,  in  very  Deed,  as  here  in  Dream? 
Ach  Gott!  How  each  skulks  into  the  nearest  hiding-place, 
their  high  State  Tragedy  ( Haupt-und  Staats- Action)  becomes 
a  Pickleherring-Farce  to  weep  at,  which  is  the  worst  kind 
of  Farce;  the  tables  (according  to  Horace),  and  with  them, 
the  whole  fabric  of  Government,  Legislation,  Property,  Police, 
and  Civilized  Society,  are  dissolved,  in  wails  and  howls. 

Lives  the  man  that  can  figure  a  naked  Duke  of  Windlestraw 
addressing  a  naked  House  of  Lords?  Imagination,  choked 
as  in  mephitic  air,  recoils  on  itself,  and  will  not  forward  with 
the  picture.  The  Woolsack,  the  Ministerial,  the  Opposition 
Benches  —  infandum !  infandum ! 1  And  yet  why  is  the  thing 
impossible?  Was  not  every  soul,  or  rather  every  body,  of  these 
Guardians  of  our  Liberties,  naked,  or  nearly  so,  last  night; 
“  a  forked  Radish  with  a  head  fantastically  carved  ”?  And  why 
might  he  not,  did  our  stern  fate  so  order  it,  walk  out  to  St. 
Stephen’s,2  as  well  as  into  bed,  in  that  no-fashion;  and  there, 
with  other  similar  Radishes,  hold  a  Bed  of  Justice?3  “Solace 
of  those  afflicted  with  the  like!”  Unhappy  Teufelsdrockh,  had 
man  ever  such  a  “physical  or  psychical  infirmity”  before?  .  .  . 

THE  EVERLASTING  NO 

Under  the  strange  nebulous  environment,  wherein  our 
Professor  has  now  shrouded  himself,  no  doubt  but  his  spiritual 
nature  is  nevertheless  progressive,  and  growing:  for  how  can 
the  “Son  of  Time,”  in  any  case,  stand  still?  We  behold  him, 
through  those  dim  years,  in  a  state  of  crisis,  of  transition:  his 
mad  Pilgrimings,  and  general  solution  into  aimless  Discon¬ 
tinuity,  what  is  all  this  but  a  mad  Fermentation;  wherefrom, 
the  fiercer  it  is,  the  clearer  product  will  one  day  evolve  itself?  . . . 

He  himself  says  once,  with  more  justice  than  originality: 
“  Man  is,  properly  speaking,  based  upon  Hope,  he  has  no  other 
possession  but  Hope;  this  world  of  his  is  emphatically  the 

1  Unspeakable.  *  St.  Stephen’s  Hall,  part  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

*  A  play  on  the  name  of  the  French  court  called  Lit  de  Justice. 
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Place  of  Hope.”  What,  then,  was  our  Professor’s  possession? 
We  see  him,  for  the  present,  quite  shut  out  from  Hope;  looking 
not  into  the  golden  orient,  but  vaguely  all  round  into  a  dim 
copper  firmament,  pregnant  with  earthquake  and  tornado. 

Alas,  shut  out  from  Hope,  in  a  deeper  sense  than  we  yet 
dream  of!  For,  as  he  wanders  wearisomely  through  this  world, 
he  has  now  lost  all  tidings  of  another  and  higher.  Full  of  reli¬ 
gion,  or  at  least  of  religiosity,  as  our  Friend  has  since  exhibited 
himself,  he  hides  not  that,  in  those  days,  he  was  wholly  irreli¬ 
gious:  “Doubt  had  darkened  into  Unbelief,”  says  he;  “  shade 
after  shade  goes  grimly  over  your  soul,  till  you  have  the  fixed, 
starless,  Tartarean  black.’  To  such  readers  as  have  reflected, 
what  can  be  called  reflecting,  on  man’s  life,  and  happily  dis¬ 
covered,  in  contradiction  to  much  Profit-and-loss  Philosophy, 
speculative  and  practical,  that  Soul  is  not  synonymous  with 
Stomach;  who  understand,  therefore,  in  our  Friend’s  words, 
“  that,  for  man’s  well-being,  Faith  is  properly  the  one  thing 
needful;  how,  with  it,  Martyrs,  otherwise  weak,  can  cheerfully 
endure  the  shame  and  the  cross;  and  without  it,  Worldlings 
puke-up  their  sick  existence,  by  suicide,  in  the  midst  of  luxury  ” : 
to  such  it  will  be  clear  that,  for  a  pure  moral  nature,  the  loss  of 
his  religious  Belief  was  the  loss  of  everything.  Unhappy  young 
man!  All  wounds,  the  crush  of  long-continued  Destitution, 
the  stab  of  false  Friendship  and  of  false  Love,  all  wounds  in 
thy  so  genial  heart,  would  have  healed  again,  had  not  its  life- 
warmth  been  withdrawn.  Well  might  he  exclaim,  in  his  wild 
way:  “  Is  there  no  God,  then;  but  at  best  an  absentee  God,  sit¬ 
ting  idle,  ever  since  the  first  Sabbath,  at  the  outside  of  hit 
Universe,  and  seeing  it  go?  Has  the  word  Duty  no  meaning,  is 
what  we  call  Duty  no  divine  Messenger  and  Guide,  but  a  false 
earthly  Fantasm,  made  up  of  Desire  and  Fear,  of  emanations 
from  the  Gallows  and  from  Dr.  Graham’s  Celestial-Bed?1 
Happiness  of  an  approving  Conscience!  Did  not  Paul  of  1  arsus 
whom  admiring  men  have  since  named  Saint,  feel  that  he  was 
‘the  chief  of  sinners’;  and  Nero  of  Rome,  jocund  in  spirit 
(■ wohlgemuth ),  spend  much  of  his  time  in  fiddling?  Foolish 
Word-monger  and  Motive-grinder,  who  in  thy  Logic-mill  hast 

t  Dr.  James  Graham  (died  1794)  was  a  quack  who  devised  a  “celestial  bed”  for  the 
cure  of  sterility. 
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an  earthly  mechanism  for  the  Godlike  itself,  and  wouldst  fain 
grind  me  out  Virtue  from  the  husks  of  Pleasure,  —  I  tell  thee, 
Nay!  To  the  unregenerate  Prometheus  Vinctus 1  of  a  man,  it  is 
ever  the  bitterest  aggravation  of  his  wretchedness  that  he  is 
conscious  of  Virtue,  that  he  feels  himself  the  victim  not  of 
suffering  only,  but  of  injustice.  What  then?  Is  the  heroic 
inspiration  we  name  Virtue  but  some  Passion;  some  bubble  of 
the  blood,  bubbling  in  the  direction  others  profit  by?  I  know 
not:  only  this  I  know,  If  what  thou  namest  Happiness  be  our 
true  aim,  then  are  we  all  astray.  With  Stupidity  and  sound 
Digestion  man  may  front  much.  But  what,  in  these  dull  un¬ 
imaginative  days,  are  the  terrors  of  Conscience  to  the  diseases 
of  the  Liver!  Not  on  Morality  but  on  Cookery,  let  us  build  our 
stronghold:  there  brandishing  our  frying-pan,  as  censer,  let  us 
offer  sweet  incense  to  the  Devil,  and  live  at  ease  on  the  fat 
things  he  has  provided  for  his  Elect!  ” 

Thus  has  the  bewildered  Wanderer  to  stand,  as  so  many 
have  done,  shouting  question  after  question  into  the  Sibyl- 
cave  of  Destiny,  and  receive  no  Answer  but  an  Echo.  It  is  all 
a  grim  Desert,  this  once-fair  world  of  his;  wherein  is  heard 
only  the  howling  of  wild-beasts,  or  the  shrieks  of  despairing, 
hate-filled  men;  and  no  Pillar  of  Cloud  by  day,  and  no  Pillar  of 
Fire  by  night,  any  longer  guides  the  Pilgrim.  To  such  length 
Half  the  spirit  of  Inquiry  carried  himU"  But  what  boots  it  (was 
thut’s )?  ”  cries  he:  “  it  is  but  the  common  lot  in  this  era.  Not 
naving  come  to  spiritual  majority  prior  to  the  Siecle  de  Louis 
Quinze ,2  and  not  being  born  purely  a  Loghead  ( Dummkopf ), 
thou  hadst  no  other  outlook.  The  whole  world  is,  like  thee, 
sold  to  Unbelief;  their  old  Temples  of  the  Godhead,  which  for 
long  have  not  been  rainproof,  crumble  down;  and  men  ask 
now:  Where  is  the  Godhead;  our  eyes  never  saw  him? 

Pitiful  enough  were  it,  for  all  these  wild  utterances,  to  call 
our  Diogenes  wicked.  Unprofitable  servants  as  we  all  are,  per¬ 
haps  at  no  era  of  his  life  was  he  more  decisively  the  Servant  of 
Goodness,  the  Servant  of  God,  than  even  now  when  doubting 
God’s  existence.  “One  circumstance  I  note,”  says  he:  “after 
all  the  nameless  woe  that  Inquiry,  which  for  me,  what  it  is  not 

1  Bound.  Prometheus  was  chained  by  Zeus  for  bringing  fire  to  men. 

1  A^e  of  Louis  XV,  —  that  of  the  new  radical  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century 
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always,  was  genuine  Love  of  Truth,  had  wrought  me,  I  never¬ 
theless  still  loved  Truth,  and  would  bate  no  jot  of  my  allegiance 
to  her.  ‘Truth!’  I  cried,  ‘though  the  Heavens  crush  me  for 
following  her:  no  Falsehood!  though  a  whole  celestial  Lubber- 
land  were  the  price  of  Apostasy.’  In  conduct  it  was  the  same. 
Had  a  divine  Messenger  from  the  clouds,  or  miraculous  Hand¬ 
writing  on  the  wall,  convincingly  proclaimed  to  me  TJnsJhou 
shall  do,  with  what  passionate  readiness,  as  I  often  thought, 
would  I  have  done  it,  had  it  been  leaping  into  the  infernal  Fire. 
Thus,  in  spite  of  all  Motive-grinders,  and  Mechanical  Profit- 
and-Loss  Philosophies,  with  the  sick  ophthalmia  and  hallu¬ 
cination  they  had  brought  on,  was  the  Infinite  nature  of  Duty 
still  dimly  present  to  me:  living  without  God  in  the  world,  of 
God’s  light  I  was  not  utterly  bereft;  if  my  as  yet  sealed  eyes, 
with  their  unspeakable  longing,  could  nowhere  see  Him,  never¬ 
theless  in  my  heart  He  was  present,  and  His  heaven-written 
Law  still  stood  legible  and  sacred  there.” 

Meanwhile,  under  all  these  tribulations,  and  temporal  and 
spiritual  destitutions,  what  must  the  Wanderer,  in  his  silent 
soul,  have  endured!  “The  painfullest  feeling,”  writes  he,  “is 
that  of  your  own  Feebleness  ( Unkrajt );  ever,  as  the  English 
Milton  says,  to  be  weak  is  the  true  misery.  And  yet  of  your 
Strength  there  is  and  can  be  no  clear  feeling,  save  by  what  you 
have  prospered  in,  by  what  you  have  done.  Between  vague 
wavering  Capability  and  fixed  indubitable  Performance,  what 
a  difference!  A  certain  inarticulate  Self-consciousness  dwells 
dimly  in  us;  which  only  our  Works  can  render  articulate  and 
decisively  discernible.  Our  Works  are  the  mirror  wherein  the 
spirit  first  sees  its  natural  lineaments.  Hence,  too,  the  folly  of 
that  impossible  Precept,  Know  thyself,  till  it  be  translated  into 
this  partially  possible  one,  Know  what  thou  const  work  at. 

“But  for  me,  so  strangely  unprosperous  had  I  been,  the  net- 
result  of  my  Workings  amounted  as  yet  simply  to  —  Nothing. 
How  then  could  I  believe  in  my  Strength,  when  there  was  as 
yet  no  mirror  to  see  it  in?  Ever  did  this  agitating,  yet,  as  I  now 
perceive,  quite  frivolous  question,  remain  to  me  insoluble: 
Hast  thou  a  certain  Faculty,  a  certain  Worth,  such  even  as  the 
i//iost  have  not;  or  art  thou  the  completest  Dullard  of  these 
modern  times?  Alas!  the  fearful  Unbelief  is  unbelief  in  your-, 
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self;  and  how  could  I  believe?  Had  not  my  first,  last  Faith  in 
myself,  when  even  to  me  the  Heavens  seemed  laid  open,  and  I 
dared  to  love,  been  all  too  cruelly  belied?  The  speculative 
Mystery  of  Life  grew  ever  more  mysterious  to  me:  neither  in 
the  practical  Mystery  had  I  made  the  slightest  progress,  but 
been  everywhere  buffeted,  foiled,  and  contemptuously  cast 
out.  A  feeble  unit  in  the  middle  of  a  threatening  Infinitude,  I 
seemed  to  have  nothing  given  me  but  eyes,  whereby  to  discern 
my  own  wretchedness.  Invisible  yet  impenetrable  walls,  as  of 
Enchantment,  divided  me  from  all  living:  was  there,  in  the  wide 
world,  any  true  bosom  I  could  press  trustfully  to  mine?  O 
Heaven,  No,  there  was  none!  I  kept  a  lock  upon  my  lips:  why 
should  I  speak  much  with  that  shifting  variety  of  so-called 
Friends,  in  whose  withered,  vain  and  too-hungry  souls  Friend¬ 
ship  was  but  an  incredible  tradition?  In  such  cases,  your 
resource  is  to  talk  little,  and  that  little  mostly  from  the  News¬ 
papers.  Now  when  I  look  back,  it  was  a  strange  isolation  I 
then  lived  in.  The  men  and  women  around  me,  even  speaking 
with  me,  were  but  Figures;  I  had,  practically,  forgotten  that 
they  were  alive,  that  they  were  not  merely  automatic.  In 
midst  of  their  crowded  streets  and  assemblages,  I  walked 
solitary;  and  (except  as  it  was  my  own  heart,  not  another’s, 
that  I  kept  devouring)  savage  also,  as  the  tiger  in  his  jungle. 
Some  comfort  it  would  have  been,  could  I,  like  a  Faust,  have 
fancied  myself  tempted  and  tormented  of  the  Devil;  for  a  Hell, 
as  I  imagine,  without  Life,  though  only  diabolic  Life,  were 
more  frightful:  but  in  our  age  of  Down-pulling  and  Disbelief, 
the  very  Devil  has  been  pulled  down,  you  cannot  so  much  as 
believe  in  a  Devil.  To  me  the  Universe  was  all  void  of  Life,  of 
Purpose,  of  Volition,  even  of  Hostility:  it  was  one  huge,  dead, 
immeasurable  Steam-engine,  rolling  on,  in  its  dead  indiffer¬ 
ence,  to  grind  me  limb  from  limb.  O,  the  vast,  gloomy,  solitary, 
Golgotha,  and  Mill  of  Death!  Why  was  the  Living  banished 
thither  companionless,  conscious?  Why,  if  there  is  no  Devil; 
nay,  unless  the  Devil  is  your  God?  ” 

A  prey  incessantly  to  such  corrosions,  might  not,  moreover, 
as  the  worst  aggravation  to  them,  the  iron  constitution  even  of 
a  Teufelsdrockh  threaten  to  fail?  We  conjecture  that  he  has 
known  sickness;  and,  in  spite  of  his  locomotive  habits,  per- 
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haps  sickness  of  the  chronic  sort.  Hear  this,  for  example. 

“  How  beautiful  to  die  of  broken-heart,  on  Paper !.  Quite  an¬ 
other  thing  in  practice;  every  window  of  your  Feeling,  even  of 
your  Intellect,  as  it  were,  begrimed  and  mud-bespattered,  so 
that  no  pure  ray  can  enter;  a  whole  Drugshop  in  your  inwards; 
the  fordone  soul  drowning  slowly  in  quagmires  of  Disgust!” 

Putting  all  which  external  and  internal  miseries  together, 
may  we  not  find  in  the  following  sentences,  quite  in  our  Pro- 
essor’s  still  vein,  significance  enough?  “From  S uicide a  certain 
iiftershine  (Nachschein)  of  Christianity  withheld  me:  perhaps 
also  a  certain  indolence  of  character;  for,  was  not  that  a  remedy 
I  had  at  any  time  within  reach?  Often,  however,  was  there  a 
question  present  to  me:  Should  some  one  now,  at  the  turning 
of  that  corner,  blow  thee  suddenly  out  of  Space,  into  the  other 
World,  or  other  No-World,  by  pistol-shot,  —  how  were  it?.  On 
which  ground,  too,  I  have  often,  in  sea-storms  and  sieged  cities 
and  other  death-scenes,  exhibited  an  imperturbability,  which 

passed,  falsely  enough,  for  courage.  „ 

“So  had  it  lasted,”  concludes  the  Wanderer,  “so  had  it 
lasted,  as  in  bitter  protracted  Death-agony,  through  long 
years.  The  heart  within  me,  un visited  by  any  heavenly  dew- 
drop,  was  smouldering  in  sulphurous,  slow-consuming  fire. 
Almost  since  earliest  memory  I  had  shed  no  tear;  or  once  only 
when  I,  murmuring  half-audibly ,  recited  Faust  s  Deathsong, 
that  wild  Selig  der  den  er  im  Sieges glanze  findet  (Happy  whom 
he  finds  in  Battle’s  splendour),  and  thought  that  of  this  last 
Friend  even  I  was  not  forsaken,  that  Destiny  itself  could  not 
doom  me  not  to  die.  Having  no  hope,  neither  had  I  any  definite 
fear,  were  it  of  Man  or  of  Devil:  nay,  I  often  felt  as  if  it  might 
be  solacing,  could  the  Arch-Devil  himself,  though  in  Tartarean 
terrors,  but  rise  to  me,  that  I  might  tell  him  a  little  of  my  mm  . 
And  yet,  strangely  enough,  I  lived  in  a  continual,  indefinite, 
pining  fear;  tremulous,  pusillanimous,  apprehensive  of  I  knew 
not  what:  it  seemed  as  if  all  things  in  the  Heavens  above  and 
the  Earth  beneath  would  hurt  me;  as  if  the  Heavens  and  the 
Earth  were  but  boundless  jaws  of  a  devouring  monster,  wherein 
I,  palpitating,  waited  to  be  devoured. 

“Full  of  such  humour,  and  perhaps  the  miserablest  man  in 
the  whole  French  Capital  or  Suburbs,  was  I,  one  sultry  Dog- 
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day,  after  much  perambulation,  toiling  along  the  dirty  little 
Rue  Saint-Thomas  de  I’Enfer,  among  civic  rubbish  enough,  in  a 
close  atmosphere,  and  over  pavements  hot  as  Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar’s  Furnace;  whereby  doubtless  my  spirits  were  little  cheered; 
when,  all  at  once,  there  rose  a  Thought  in  me,  and  I  asked 
myself:  “What  art  thou  afraid  of?  Wherefore,  like  a  coward, 
dost  thou  forever  pip  and  whimper,  and  go  cowering  and 
trembling?  Despicable  biped!  what  is  the  sum-total  of  the 
worst  that  lies  before  thee?  Death?  Well,  Death;  and  say  the 
pangs  of  Tophet  too,  and  all  that  the  Devil  and  Man  may, 
will  or  can  do  against  thee!  Hast  thou  not  a  heart;  canst  thou 
not  suffer  whatsoever  it  be;  and,  as  a  Child  of  Freedom,  though 
outcast,  trample  Tophet  itself  under  thy  feet,  while  it  consumes 
thee?  Fet  it  come,  then;  I  will  meet  it  and  defy  it!”  And  as  I 
so  thought,  there  rushed  like  a  stream  of  fire  over  my  whole 
soul;  and  I  shook  base  Fear  away  from  me  forever.  I  was 
strong,  of  unknown  strength;  a  spirit,  almost  a  god.  Ever  from 
that  time,  the  temper  of  my  misery  was  changed:  not  Fear  or 
whining  Sorrow  was  it,  but  Indignation  and  grim  fire-eyed 
Defiance. 

“Thus  had  the  Everlasting  No  (das  ewige  Nein )  pealed 
authoritatively  through  all  the  recesses  of  my  Being,  of  my 
T^e;  and  then  was  it  that  my  whole  Me  stood  up,  in  native 
God-created  majesty,  and  with  emphasis  recorded  its  Protest. 
Such  a  Protest,  the  most  important  transaction  in  Fife,  may 
that  same  Indignation  and  Defiance,  in  a  psychological  point 
of  view,  be  fitly  called.  The  Everlasting  No  had  said:  ‘Behold, 
thou  art  fatherless,  outcast,  and  the  Universe  is  mine  (the 
DevTl’sU:  to  which  mv  whole  Me  now  made  answer:  am 

noTthine,  but  Free,  and  forever  hate  thee!’ 

“  It  is  from  this  hour  that  I  incline  to  date  my  Spiritual  New- 
birth,  or  Baphometic1  Fire-baptism;  perhaps  I  directly  there¬ 
upon  began  to  be  a  Man.” 

THE  EVERLASTING  YEA 

“Temptations  in  the  Wilderness!”  exclaims  Teufelsdrockh'. 
“Have  we  not  all  to  be  tried  with  such?  Not  so  easily  can  the 

1  A  term  drawn  from  the  mediaeval  belief  that  the  Templars  worshipped  a  mystical 
symbol  or  idol  under  the  name  Bapbomet. 
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old  Adam,  lodged  in  us  by  birth,  be  dispossessed.  Our  life  is 
compassed  round  with  Necessity;  yet  is  the  meaning  of  Life 
itself  no  other  than  Freedom,  than  Voluntary  Force:  thus  have 
we  a  warfare;  in  the  beginning,  especially,  a  hard-fought  battle. 
For  the  God-given  mandate,  JV or k  thou  in  Welldoing,  lies  mys¬ 
teriously  written,  in  Promethean  Prophetic  Characters,  in  our 
hearts;  and  leaves  us  no  rest,  night  or  day,  till  it  be  deciphered 
and  obeyed;  till  it  burn  forth,  in  our  conduct,  a  visible,  acted 
Gospel  of  Freedom.  And  as  the  clay-given  mandate,  Eat  thou 
and  be  filled,  at  the  same  time  persuasively  proclaims  itself 
through  every  nerve,  —  must  not  there  be  a  confusion,  a  con¬ 
test,  before  the  better  Influence  can  become  the  upper? 

“To  me  nothing  seems  more  natural  than  that  the  Son  of 
Man,  when  such  God-given  mandate  first  prophetically  stirs 
within  him,  and  the  Clay  must  now  be  vanquished  or  vanquish, 
—  should  be  carried  of  the  spirit  into  grim  Solitudes,  and  there 
fronting  the  Tempter  do  grimmest  battle  with  him;  defiantly 
setting  him  at  naught,  till  he  yield  and  fly.  Name  it  as  we 
choose:  with  or  without  visible  Devil,  whether  in  the  natural 
Desert  of  rocks  and  sands,  or  in  the  populous  moral  Desert 
of  selfishness  and  baseness,  —  to  such  Temptation  are  we  all 
called.  Unhappy  if  we  are  not!  Unhappy  if  we  are  but  Half¬ 
men,  in  whom  that  divine  handwriting  has  never  blazed  forth, 
all-subduing,  in  true  sun-splendour;  but  quivers  dubiously 
amid  meaner  light:  or  smoulders,  in  dull  pain,  in  darkness, 
under  earthly  vapours!  —  Our  Wilderness  is  the  wide  World 
in  an  Atheistic  Century;  our  Forty  Days  are  long  years  of 
suffering  and  fasting:  nevertheless,  to  these  also  comes  an  end. 
Yes,  to  me  also  was  given,  if  not  Victory,  yet  the  consciousness 
of  Battle,  and  the  resolve  to  persevere  therein  while  life  or  fac¬ 
ulty  is  left.  To  me  also,  entangled  in  the  enchanted  forests, 
demon-peopled,  doleful  of  sight  and  of  sound,  it  was  given, 
after  weariest  wanderings,  to  work  out  my  way  into  the  higher 
sunlit  slopes  —  of  that  Mountain  which  has  no  summit,  or 
whose  summit  is  in  Heaven  only!” 

He  says  elsewhere,  under  a  less  ambitious  figure;  as  figures 
are,  once  for  all,  natural  to  him:  “Has  not  thy  Life  been  that  of 
most  sufficient  men  ( tiichtigen  Manner)  thou  hast  known  in  this 
generation?  An  out-flush  of  foolish  young  Enthusiasm,  like 
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the  first  fallow-crop,  wherein  are  as  many  weeds  as  valuable 
herbs:  this  all  parched  away,  under  the  Droughts  of  practical 
and  spiritual  Unbelief,  as  Disappointment,  in  thought  and  act, 
often-repeated  gave  rise  to  Doubt,  and  Doubt  gradually  set¬ 
tled  into  Denial!  If  I  have  had  a  second-crop,  and  now  see  the 
perennial  greensward,  and  sit  under  umbrageous  cedars,  which 
defy  all  Drought  (and  Doubt);  herein  too,  be  the  Heavens 
praised,  I  am  not  without  examples,  and  even  exemplars.” 

So  that,  for  Teufelsdrockh  also,  there  has  been  a  “glorious 
revolution”:  these  mad  shadow-hunting  and  shadow-hunted 
Pilgrimings  of  his  were  but  some  purifying  “Temptation  in  the 
Wilderness,”  before  his  Apostolic  work  (such  as  it  was)  could 
begin;  which  Temptation  is  now  happily  over,  and  the  Devil 
once  more  worsted!  Was  “that  high  moment  in  the  Rue  de 
i’Enfer,”  then,  properly  the  turning-point  of  the  battle;  when 
the  Fiend  said,  Worship  me,  or  he  torn  in  shreds ;  and  was  an¬ 
swered  valiantly  with  an  Apage  Satana?1  —  Singular  Teu¬ 
felsdrockh,  would  thou  hadst  told  thy  singular  story  in  plain 
words!  But  it  is  fruitless  to  look  there,  in  those  Paper-bags,  for 
such.  Nothing  but  innuendoes,  figurative  crotchets:  a  typical 
Shadow,  fitfully  wavering,  prophetico-satiric;  no  clear  logical 
Picture.  “How  paint  to  the  sensual  eve.”  asks  he  once,  “what  - 
passes  in  the  Holy-of-Holies  of  Man’s  Soul;  in  what  words, 
known  to  these  profane  times,  speak  even  afar-off  of  the 
unspeakable?”  We  ask  in  turn:  Why  perplex  these  times, 
profane  as  they  are,  with  needless  obscurity,  by  omission 
and  by  commission?  Not  mystical  only  is  our  Professor,  but 
whimsical;  and  involves  himself,  now  more  than  ever,  in  eye- 
bewildering  chiaroscuro.  Successive  glimpses,  here  faithfully 
imparted,  our  more  gifted  readers  must  endeavour  to  combine 
for  their  own  behoof. 

He  says:  “The  hot  Harmattan  wind  had  raged  itself  out; 
its  howl  went  silent  within  me;  and  the  long-deafened  soul  could 
now  hear.  I  paused  in  my  wild  wanderings;  and  sat  me  down 
to  wait,  and  consider;  for  it  was  as  if  the  hour  of  change  drew 
nigh.  I  seemed  to  surrender,  to  renounce  utterly,  and  say: 
Fly,  then,  false  shadows  of  Hope;  I  will  chase  you  no  more,  I 
will  believe  you  no  more.  And  ye  too,  haggard  spectres  of 

1  “Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan.”  (Matthew  4:10.) 
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Fear,  I  care  not  for  you-,  ye  too  are  all  shadows  and  a  lie.  Let 
me  rest  here:  for  I  am  way -weary  and  life-weary;  I  will  rest 
here,  were  it  but  to  die:  to  die  or  to  live  is  alike  to  me;  alike 
insignificant.”  —  And  again:  “Here,  then,  as  I  lay  in  that 
Centre  or  Indifference;  cast,  doubtless  by  benignant  upper 
Influence,  into  a  healing  sleep,  the  heavy  dreams  rolled  gradu¬ 
ally  away,  and  I  awoke  to  a  new  Heaven  and  a  new  Earth. 
The  first  preliminary  moral  Act,  Annihilation  of  Self  ( Selbst - 
todtung),  had  been  happily  accomplished;  and  my  mind’s  eyes 
were  now  unsealed,  and  its  hands  ungyved.” 

Might  we  not  also  conjecture  that  the  following  passage 
refers  to  his  Locality,  during  this  same  “healing  sleep”;  that 
his  Pilgrim-staff  lies  cast  aside  here,  on  “  the  high  table-land  ; 
and  indeed  that  the  repose  is  already  taking  wholesome  effect 
on  him?  If  it  were  not  that  the  tone,  in  some  parts,  has  more  of 
riancy,1  even  of  levity,  than  we  could  have  expected!  However, 
in  Teufelsdrockh,  there  is  always  the  strangest  Dualism :  light 
dancing,  with  guitar-music,  will  be  going  on  in  the  fore-court, 
while  by  fits  from  within  comes  the  faint  whimpering  of  woe 
and  wail.  We  transcribe  the  piece  entire:  — 

“Beautiful  it  was  to  sit  there,  as  in  my  skyey  Tent,  musing 
and  meditating;  on  the  high  table-land,  in  front  of  the  Moun¬ 
tains;  over  me,  as  roof,  the  azure  Dome,  and  around  me,  for 
walls,  four  azure-flowing  curtains,  —  namely,  of  the  Four 
azure  Winds,  on  whose  bottom-fringes  also  I  have  seen  gilding. 
And  then  to  fancy  the  fair  Castles  that  stood  sheltered  in  these 
Mountain  hollows;  with  their  green  flower-lawns,  and  white 
dames  and  damosels,  lovely  enough:  or  better  still,  the  straw- 
roofed  Cottages,  wherein  stood  many  a  Mother  baking  bread, 
with  her  children  round  her :  —  all  hidden  and  protectingly 
folded  up  in  the  valley-folds;  yet  there  and  alive,  as  sure  as  if 
I  beheld  them.  Or  to  see,  as  well  as  fancy,  the  nine  Towns  and 
Villages,  that  lay  round  my  mountain-seat,  which,  in  still 
weather,  were  wont  to  speak  to  me  (by  their  steeple-bells)  with 
metal  tongue;  and,  in  almost  all  weather,  proclaimed  their 
vitality  by  repeated  Smoke-clouds;  whereon,  as  on  a  culinary 
horologe,  I  might  read  the  hour  of  the  day.  For  it  was  the 
smoke  of  cookery,  as  kind  housewives  at  morning,  midday, 

1  Laughingness,  gaiety. 
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eventide,  were  boiling  their  husbands’  kettles;  and  ever  a  blue 
pillar  rose  up  into  the  air,  successively  or  simultaneously,  from 
each  of  the  nine,  saying,  as  plainly  as  smoke  could  say:  Such 
and  such  a  meal  is  getting  ready  here.  Not  uninteresting!  For 
you  have  the  whole  Borough,  with  all  its  love-makings  and 
scandal-mongeries,  contentions  and  contentments,  as  in  minia¬ 
ture,  and  could  cover  it  all  with  your  hat.  —  If,  in  my  wide 
Wayfarings,  I  had  learned  to  look  into  the  business  of  the 
World  in  its  details,  here  perhaps  was  the  place  for  combining 
't  into  general  propositions,  and  deducing  inferences  therefrom. 

“Often  also  could  I  see  the  black  Tempest  marching  in 
*nger  through  the  Distance:  round  some  Schreckhorn,  as  yet 
grim -blue,  would  the  eddying  vapour  gather,  and  there  tu¬ 
multuously  eddy,  and  flow  down  like  a  mad  witch’s  hair;  till, 
after  a  space,  it  vanished,  and,  in  the  clear  sunbeam,  your 
Schreckhorn  stood  smiling  grim-white,  for  the  vapour  had  held 
snow.  How  thou  fermentest  and  elaboratest,  in  thy  great  fer- 
menting-vat  and  laboratory  of  an  Atmosphere,  of  a  World, 
O  Nature!  —  Or  what  is  Nature?  Ha!  why  do  I  not  name  thee 
God?  Art  not  thou  the  “  Living  Garment  of  God  ”?  O  Heavens, 
is  it,  in  very  deed,  He,  then,  that  ever  speaks  through  thee; 
that  lives  and  loves  in  thee,  that  lives  and  loves  in  me? 

“Fore-shadows,  call  them  rather  fore-splendours,  of  that 
Truth,  and  Beginning  of  Truths,  fell  mysteriously  over  my 
soul.  Sweeter  than  Dayspring  to  the  Shipwrecked  in  Nova 
Zembla;1  ah,  like  the  mother’s  voice  to  her  little  child  that 
strays  bewildered,  weeping,  in  unknown  tumults;  like  soft 
streamings  of  celestial  music  to  my  too-exasperated  heart, 
came  that  Evangel.  Thy  Universe  is  not  dead  and  demoniacal, 
a  charnel-house  with  spectres;  but  godlike,  and  my  Father’s! 

“With  other  eyes,  too,  could  I  now  look  upon  my  fellow 
man;  with  an  infinite  Love,  an  infinite  Pity.  Poor,  wandering, 
wayward  man!  Art  thou  not  tired,  and  beaten  with  stripes, 
even  as  I  am?  Ever,  whether  thou  bear  the  royal  mantle  or 
the  beggar’s  gabardine,  art  thou  not  so  weary,  so  heavy-laden; 
and  thy  Bed  of  Rest  is  but  a  Grave.  O  my  Brother,  my 
Brother,  why  cannot  I  shelter  thee  in  my  bosom,  and  wipe  away 

1  A  reference  to  an  account  by  the  explorer  Barendz  of  his  expedition  to  Nova  Zembls 
In  1506, 
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all  tears  from  thy  eyes!  —  Truly,  the  din  of  many- voiced  Life, 
which,  in  this  solitude,  with  the  mind’s  organ,  I  could  hear,  was 
no  longer  a  maddening  discord,  but  a  melting  one;  like  inarticu¬ 
late  cries,  and  sobbings  of  a  dumb  creature,  which  in  the  ear 
of  Heaven  are  prayers.  The  poor  Earth,  with  her  poor  joys, 
was  now  my  needy  Mother,  not  my  cruel  Stepdame;  Man,  with 
his  so  mad  Wants  and  so  mean  Endeavours,  had  become  the 
dearer  to  me;  and  even  for  his  sufferings  and  his  sins,  I  now 
first  named  him  Brother.  Thus  was  I  standing  in  the  porch  of 
that  ‘ Sanctuary  of  Sorrow’;  by  strange,  steep  ways  had  I  too 
been  guided  thither;  and  ere  long  its  sacred  gates  would  open, 
and  the  ‘ Divine  Depth  of  Sorrow’ 1  lie  disclosed  to  me.” 

The  Professor  says,  he  here  first  got  eye  on  the  Knot  that 
had  been  strangling  him,  and  straightway  could  unfasten  it, 
and  was  free.  “A  vain  interminable  controversy,”  writes  he, 
“  touching  what  is  at  present  called  Origin  of  Evil,  or  some  such 
thing,  arises  in  every  soul,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world; 
and  in  every  soul,  that  would  pass  from  idle  Suffering  into 
actual  Endeavouring,  must  first  be  put  an  end  to.  The  most, 
in  our  time,  have  to  go  content  with  a  simple,  incomplete 
enough  Suppression  of  this  controversy;  to  a  few  some  Solu¬ 
tion  of  it  is  indispensable.  In  every  new  era,  too,  such  Solution 
comes  out  in  different  terms;  and  ever  the  Solution  of  the  last 
era  has  become  obsolete,  and  is  found  unserviceable.  For  it  is 
man’s  nature  to  change  his  Dialect  from  century  to  century; 
he  cannot  help  it  though  he  would.  The  authentic  Church- 
Catechism  of  our  present  century  has  not  yet  fallen  into  my 
hands:  meanwhile,  for  my  own  private  behoof,  I  attempt  to 
elucidate  the  matter  so.  Man’s  Unhappiness,  as  I  construe, 
comes  of  his  Greatness;  it  is  because  there  is  an  Infinite  in  him, 
which  with  all  his  cunning  he  cannot  quite  bury  under  the 
Finite.  Will  the  whole  Finance  Ministers  and  Upholsterers 
and  Confectioners  of  modern  Europe  undertake,  in  jointstock 
company,  to  make  one  Shoeblack  happy?  They  cannot  accom¬ 
plish  it,  above  an  hour  or  two;  for  the  Shoeblack  also  has  a  Soul 
quite  other  than  his  Stomach;  and  would  require,  if  you  con¬ 
sider  it,  for  his  permanent  satisfaction  and  saturation,  simply 
this  allotment,  no  more,  and  no  less:  God’s  infinite  Universe 

1  These  two  phrases  are  from  Goethe’s  Wilhelm  Meister. 
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altogether  to  himself,  therein  to  enjoy  infinitely,  and  fill  every 
wish  as  fast  as  it  rose.  Oceans  of  Hochheimer,  a  Throat  like 
that  of  Ophiuchus:  speak  not  of  them  fto'the  infinite  Shoeblack 
they  are  as  nothing.  No  sooner  is  your  ocean  filled,  than  he 
grumbles  that  it  might  have  been  of  better  vintage.  Try  him 
with  half  of  a  Universe,  of  an  Omnipotence,  he  sets  to  quarrel¬ 
ling  with  the  proprietor  of  the  other  half,  and  declares  himself 
the  most  maltreated  of  men.  —  Always  there  is  a  black  spot  in 
our  sunshine:  it  is  even  as  I  said,  the  Shadow  of  Ourselves. 

“But  the  whim  we  have  of  Happiness  is  somewhat  thus. 
By  certain  valuations,  and  averages,  of  our  own  striking,  we 
come  upon  some  sort  of  average  terrestrial  lot;  this  we  fancy 
belongs  to  us  by  nature,  and  of  indefeasible  right.  It  is  simple 
payment  of  our  wages,  of  our  deserts;  requires  neither  thanks 
nor  complaint;  only  such  overplus  as  there  may  be  do  we  ac¬ 
count  Happiness;  any  deficit  again  is  Misery.  Now  consider 
that  we  have  the  valuation  of  our  own  deserts  ourselves,  and 
what  a  fund  of  Self-conceit  there  is  in  each  of  us,  —  do  you 
wonder  that  the  balance  should  so  often  dip  the  wrong  way, 
and  many  a  Blockhead  cry:  See  there,  what  a  payment;  was 
ever  worthy  gentleman  so  used!  —  I  tell  thee,  Blockhead,  it 
all  comes  of  thy  Vanity;  of  what  thou  fanciest  those  same  de¬ 
serts  of  thine  to  be.  Fancy  that  thou  deservest  to  be  hanged 
(as  is  most  likely),  thou  wilt  feel  it  happiness  to  be  only  shot: 
fancy  that  thou  deservest  to  be  hanged  in  a  hair-halter,  it  will 
be  a  luxury  to  die  in  hemp. 

“So  true  is  it,  what  I  then  say,  that  the  Fraction  of  Life  can 
he  increased  in  value  not  so  much  by  increasing  your  Numerator 
as  by  lessening  your  Denominator.  Nay,  unless  my  Algebra 
deceive  me,  Unity  itself  divided  by  Zero  will  give  Infinity. 
Make  thy  claim  of  wages  a  zero,  then;  thou  hast  the  world 
under  thy  feet.  Well  did  the  Wisest  of  our  time  1  write:  ‘It  is 
only  with  Renunciation  ( Entsagen )  that  Life,  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  can  be  said  to  begin.’ 

“  I  asked  myself :  What  is  this  that,  ever  since  earliest  years, 
thou  hast  been  fretting  and  fuming,  and  lamenting  and  self- 
tormenting,  on  account  of?  Say  it  in  a  word:  is  it  not  because 
thou  art  not  happy?  Because  the  Thou  (sweet  gentleman)  is 

1  Goethe. 
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not  sufficiently  honoured,  nourished,  soft-bedded,  and  lovingly 
cared  for?  Foolish  soul!  What  Act  of  Legislature  was  there 
that  thou  shouldst  be  Happy?  A  little  while  ago  thou  hadst 
no  ri°ht  to  be  at  all.  What  if  thou  wert  born  and  predestined 
not  to  be  Happy,  but  to  be  Unhappy!  Art  thou  nothing  other 
than  a  Vulture,  then,  that  fliest  through  the  Universe  seeking 
after  somewhat  to  eat;  and  shrieking  dolefully  because  car¬ 
rion  enough  is  not  given  thee?  Close  thy  Byron;  open  thy 
Goethe .” 

“Es  leuchtet  mir  ein,  I  see  a  glimpse  of  it!  cries  he  else¬ 
where:  “there  is  in  man  a  Higher  than  Love  of  Happiness: 
he  can  do  without  Happiness,  and  instead  thereof  find  Blessed¬ 
ness!  Was  it  not  to  preach  forth  this  same  Higher  that  sages 
and  martyrs,  the  Poet  and  the  Priest,  in  all  times,  have  spoken 
and  suffered;  bearing  testimony,  through  fife  and  through 
death  of  the  Godlike  that  is  in  Man,  and  how  in  the  Godlike 
only  has  he  Strength  and  Freedom?  Which  God-inspired  Doc¬ 
trine  art  thou  also  honoured  to  be  taught;  O  Heavens!  and 
broken  with  manifold  merciful  Afflictions,  even  till  thou  be¬ 
come  contrite,  and  learn  it!  O,  thank  thy  Destiny  for  these; 
thankfully  bear  what  yet  remain:  thou  hadst  need  of  them; 
the  Self  in  thee  needed  to  be  annihilated.  By  benignant  fever- 
paroxysms  is  Life  rooting  out  the  deep-seated  chronic  Disease, 
and  triumphs  over  Death.  On  the  roaring  billows  of  Tune 
thou  art  not  engulfed,  but  borne  aloft  into  the  azure  of  Eter¬ 
nity.  Love  not  Pleasure;  love  God.  This  is  the  Everlasting 
Yea,  wherein  all  contradiction  is  solved:  wherein  whoso  walk- 
and  works,  it  is  well  with  him.”  .  .  . 

NATURAL  SUPERNATURALISM 

It  is  in  his  stupendous  Section,  headed  N alural  Supernatu¬ 
ralism,  that  the  Professor  first  becomes  a  Seer;  and,  after  long 
effort,  such  as  we  have  witnessed,  finally  subdues  under,  his 
feet  this  refractory  Clothes-Philosophy,  and  takes  victorious 
possession  thereof.  Phantasms  enough  he  has  had  to  struggle 
with'  “  Cloth-webs  and  Cob-webs,”  of  Imperial  Mantles,  Super¬ 
annuated  Symbols,  and  what  not:  yet  still  did  he  courageously 
pierce  through.  Nay,  worst  of  all,  two  quite  mysterious,  world- 
embracing  Phantasms,  Time  and  Space,  have  ever  hovered 
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round  him,  perplexing  and  bewildering:  but  with  these  also 
he  now  resolutely  grapples,  these  also  he  victoriously  rends 
asunder.  In  a  word,  he  has  looked  fixedly  on  Existence,  till, 
one  after  the  other,  its  earthly  hulls  and  garnitures  have  all 
melted  away;  and  now,  to  his  rapt  vision,  the  interior  celestial 
Holy  of  Holies  lies  disclosed. 

Here,  therefore,  properly  it  is  that  the  Philosophy  of  Clothes 
attains  to  Transcendentalism;  this  last  leap,  can  we  but  clear 
it,  takes  us  safe  into  the  promised  land,  where  Pahngenesia / 
in  all  senses,  may  be  considered  as  beginning.  “  Courage,  then ! 
may  our  Diogenes  exclaim,  with  better  right  than  Diogenes  the 
First  once  did.  This  stupendous  Section  we,  after  long  painful 
meditation,  have  found  not  to  be  unintelligible ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  grow  clear,  nay  radiant,  and  all-illuminating.  Let 
the  reader,  turning  on  it  wfiat  utmost  force  of  speculative  in¬ 
tellect  is  in  him,  do  his  part;  as  we,  by  judicious  selection  and 

adjustment,  shall  study  to  do  ours:  # 

“Deep  has  been,  and  is,  the  significance  of  Miracles,  .  thus 
quietly  begins  the  Professor;  “far  deeper  perhaps  than  we  imag¬ 
ine.  Meanwhile,  the  question  of  questions  were:  What  spe¬ 
cially  is  a  Miracle?  To  that  Dutch  King  of  Siam,  an  icicle  had 
been  a  miracle;  whoso  had  carried  with  him  an  air-pump,  and 
vial  of  vitriolic  ether,  might  have  worked  a  miracle.  To  my 
Horse,  again,  who  unhappily  is  still  more  unscientific,  do  not 
I  work  a  miracle,  and  magical  ‘Open  sesame !’  every  time  I 
please  to  pay  twopence,  and  open  for  him  an  impassa  e 

Schlagbaum ,  or  shut  Turnpike?  .  , 

“‘But  is  not  a  real  Miracle  simply  a  violation  of  the  Laws 
of  Nature?  ’  ask  several.  Whom  I  answer  by  this  new  question: 
What  are  the  Laws  of  Nature?  To  me  perhaps  the  rising  of 
one  from  the  dead  were  no  violation  of  these  Laws,  but  a  con¬ 
firmation;  were  some  far  deeper  Law,  now  first  penetrated  into 
and  by  Spiritual  Force,  even  as  the  rest  have  all  been,  brought 

to  bear  on  us  with  its  Material  Force. 

“Here  too  may  some  inquire,  not  without  astonishment. 
On  what  ground  shall  one,  that  can  make  Hon  swim,  come  and 
declare  that  therefore  he  can  teach  Religion?  To  us,  truly,  o . 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  such  declaration  were  inept  enough, 

1  Rebirth. 
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which  nevertheless  to  our  fathers,  of  the  First  Century,  was 
full  of  meaning. 

“  ‘But  is  it  not  the  deepest  Law  of  Nature  that  she  be  con¬ 
stant?  ’  cries  an  illuminated  class :  ‘  Is  not  the  Machine  of  the 
Universe  fixed  to  move  by  unalterable  rules?’  Probable 
enough,  good  friends:  nay  I,  too,  must  believe  that  the  God, 
whom  ancient  inspired  men  assert  to  be  ‘without  variableness 
or  shadow  of  turning,’  does  indeed  never  change;  that  Nature, 
that  the  Universe,  which  no  one  whom  it  so  pleases  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  calling  a  Machine,  does  move  by  the  most  unalter¬ 
able  rules.  And  now  of  you,  too.  I  make  the  old  inquiry:  What 
those  same  unalterable  rules,  forming  the  complete  Statute- 
Book  of  Nature,  may  possibly  be? 

“  They  stand  written  in  our  Works  of  Science,  say  you;  in  the 
accumulated  records  of  Man’s  Experience?  —  Was  Man  with 
his  Experience  present  at  the  Creation,  then,  to  see  how  it  all 
went  on?  Have  any  deepest  scientific  individuals  yet  dived 
down  to  the  foundations  of  the  Universe,  and  gauged  every¬ 
thing  there?  Did  the  Maker  take  them  into  His  counsel;  that 
they  read  His  groundplan  of  the  incomprehensible  All;  and  can 
say,  This  stands  marked  therein,  and  no  more  than  this?  Alas, 
not  in  anywise !  These  scientific  individuals  have  been  nowhere 
but  -where  we  also  are;  have  seen  some  handbreadths  deeper 
than  we  see  into  the  Deep  that  is  infinite,  without  bottom  as 
without  shore. 

“Laplace’s  Book  on  the  Stars,  wherein  he  exhibits  that  cer¬ 
tain  Planets,  with  their  Satellites,  gyrate  round  our  worthy 
Sun,  at  a  rate  and  in  a  course,  which,  by  greatest  good  fortune, 
he  and  the  like  of  him  have  succeeded  in  detecting,  —  is  to  me 
as  precious  as  to  another.  But  is  this  wrhat  thou  namest  ‘Me¬ 
chanism  of  the  Heavens,’  and  ‘System  of  the  World’;  this, 
wherein  Sirius  and  the  Pleiades,  and  all  Herschel’s  Fifteen- 
thousand  Suns  per  minute,  being  left  out.  some  paltry  handful 
of  Moons,  and  inert  Balls,  had  been  —  looked  at,  nicknamed, 
and  marked  in  the  Zodiacal  Way-bill;  so  that  we  can  now  prate 
of  their  Whereabout;  their  How,  their  Why,  their  What,  being 
hid  from  us,  as  in  the  signless  Inane? 

“System  of  Nature!  To  the  wisest  man,  wide  as  is  his  vision, 
Nature  remains  of  quite  infinite  depth,  of  quite  infinite  expan- 
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sion;  and  all  Experience  thereof  limits  itself  to  some  few  com¬ 
puted  centuries  and  measured  square-miles.  The  course  of 
Nature’s  phases,  on  this  our  little  fraction  of  a  Planet,  is  par¬ 
tially  known  to  us:  but  who  knows  what  deeper  courses  these 
depend  on;  what  infinitely  larger  Cycle  (of  causes)  our  little 
Epicycle  revolves  on?  To  the  Minnow  every  cranny  and 
pebble,  and  quality  and  accident,  of  its  little  native  Creek 
may  have  become  familiar:  but  does  the  Minnow  understand 
the  Ocean  Tides  and  periodic  Currents,  the  Trade-winds,  and 
Monsoons,  and  Moon’s  Eclipses;  by  all  which  the  condition  of 
its  little  Creek  is  regulated,  and  may,  from  time  to  time  {un- 
miraculously  enough),  be  quite  overset  and  reversed?  Such  a 
Minnow  is  Man;  his  Creek  this  Planet  Earth;  his  Ocean  the 
immeasurable  All;  his  Monsoons  and  periodic  Currents  the 
mysterious  Course  of  Providence  through  iEons  of  .Eons. 

“We  speak  of  the  Volume  of  Nature:  and  truly  a  Volume  it 
iS; —  whose  Author  and  Writer  is  God.  To  read  it!  Dost  thou, 
does  man,  so  much  as  well  know  the  Alphabet  thereof?  With  its 
Words,  Sentences,  and  grand  descriptive  Pages,  poetical  and 
philosophical,  spread  out  through  Solar  Systems,  and  Thou¬ 
sands  of  Years,  we  shall  not  try  thee.  It  is  a  Volume  written 
in  celestial  hieroglyphs,  in  the  true  Sacred -writing;  of  which 
even  Prophets  are  happy  that  they  can  read  here  a  line  and 
there  a  line.  As  for  your  Institutes,  and  Academies  of  Science, 
they  strive  bravely;  and,  from  amid  the  thick-crowded,  inex¬ 
tricably  intertwisted  hieroglyphic  writing,  pick-out,  by  dex¬ 
trous  combination,  some  Letters  in  the  vulgar  Character,  and 
therefrom  put  together  this  and  the  other  economic  Recipe,  of 
high  avail  in  Practice.  That  Nature  is  more  than  some  bound¬ 
less  Volume  of  such  Recipes,  or  huge,  well-nigh  inexhaustible 
Domestic-Cookery  Book,  of  which  the  whole  secret  will  in  this 
manner  one  day  evolve  itself,  the  fewest  dream. 

“Custom,”  continues  the  Professor,  “doth  make  dotards  of 
us  all.  Consider  well,  thou  wilt  find  that  Custom  is  the  greatest 
of  Weavers;  and  weaves  air-raiment  for  all  the  Spirits  of  the 
Universe;  whereby  indeed  these  dwell  with  us  visibly,  as  min¬ 
istering  servants,  in  our  houses  and  workshops;  but  their  spirit¬ 
ual  nature  becomes,  to  the  most,  forever  hidden.  Philosophy 
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complains  that  Custom  has  hoodwinked  us,  from  the  first;  that 
we  do  everything  by  Custom,  even  Believe  by  it;  that  our  very 
Axioms,  let  us  boast  of  Free-thinking  as  we  may,  are  oftenest 
simply  such  Beliefs  as  we  have  never  heard  questioned.  Nay, 
what  is  Philosophy  throughout  but  a  continual  battle  against 
Custom ;  an  ever-renewed  effort  to  transcend  the  sphere  of  blind 
Custom,  and  so  become  Transcendental? 

“Innumerable  are  the  illusions  and  legerdemain-tricks  of 
Custom:  but  of  all  these,  perhaps  the  cleverest  is  her  knack  of 
persuading  us  that  the  Miraculous,  by  simple  repetition,  ceases 
to  be  Miraculous.  True,  it  is  by  this  means  we  live;  for  man 
must  work  as  well  as  wonder:  and  herein  is  Custom  so  far  a 
kind  nurse,  guiding  him  to  his  true  benefit.  But  she  is  a  fond 
foolish  nurse,  or  rather  we  are  false  foolish  nurselings,  when,  in 
our  resting  and  reflecting  hours,  we  prolong  the  same  deception. 
Am  I  to  view  the  Stupendous  with  stupid  indifference,  because 
I  have  seen  it  twice,  or  two-hundred,  or  two-million  times? 
There  is  no  reason  in  Nature  or  in  Art  why  I  should:  unless, 
indeed,  I  am  a  mere  Work-Machine,  for  whom  the  divine  gift 
of  Thought  were  no  other  than  the  terrestrial  gift  of  Steam  is 
to  the  Steam-engine;  a  power  whereby  Cotton  might  be  spun, 
and  money  and  money’s  worth  realized. 

“Notable  enough  too,  here  as  elsewhere,  wilt  thou  find  the 
potency  of  Names;  which  indeed  are  but  one  kind  of  such 
custom-woven,  wonder-hiding  Garments.  Witchcraft,  and 
all  manner  of  Spectre-work,  and  Demonology,  we  have  now 
named  Madness  and  Diseases  of  the  Nerves.  Seldom  reflecting 
that  still  the  new  question  comes  upon  us:  What  is  Madness, 
what  are  Nerves?  Ever,  as  before,  does  Madness  remain  a 
mysterious-terrific,  altogether  infernal  boiling-up  of  the  Nether 
Chaotic  Deep,  through  this  fair-painted  Vision  of  Creation, 
which  swims  thereon,  which  we  name  the  Real.  Was  Luther  s 
Picture  of  the  Devil  less  a  Reality,  whether  it  were  formed 
within  the  bodily  eye,  or  without  it?  In  every  the  wisest  Sou! 
lies  a  whole  world  of  internal  Madness,  an  authentic  Demon- 
Empire;  out  of  which,  indeed,  his  world  of  Wisdom  has  been 
creatively  built  together,  and  now  rests  there,  as  on  its  dark 
foundations  does  a  habitable  flowery  Earth-rind. 
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But  deepest  of  all  illusory  Appearances,  for  hiding  Wonder, 
as  for  many  other  ends,  are  your  two  grand  fundamental  world- 
enveloping  Appearances,  Space  and  Time.  These,  as  spun  and 
woven  for  us  from  before  Birth  itself,  to  clothe  our  celestial  Me 
for  dwelling  here,  and  yet  to  blind  it,  he  all  embracing,  as  the 
universal  canvas,  or  warp  and  woof,  whereby  all  minor  Illu¬ 
sions,  in  this  Phantasm  Existence,  weave  and  paint  themselves. 
In  vain,  while  here  on  Earth,  shall  you  endeavour  to  strip  them 
off;  you  can,  at  best,  but  rend  them  asunder  for  moments,  and 
look  through. 

“Fortunatus  had  a  wishing  Hat,  which  when  he  put  on,  and 
wished  himself  Anywhere,  behold  he  was  There.  By  this 
means  had  Fortunatus  triumphed  over  Space,  he  had  annihi¬ 
lated  Space;  for  him  there  was  no  Where,  but  all  was  Here. 
Were  a  Hatter  to  establish  himself,  in  the  Wahngasse  of  Weiss- 
nichtwo,1  and  make  felts  of  this  sort  for  all  mankind,  what  a 
world  we  should  have  of  it!  Still  stranger,  should,  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  street,  another  Hatter  establish  himself;  and  as 
his  fellow-craftsman  made  Space-annihilating  Hats,  make 
Time-annihilating !  Of  both  would  7  purchase,  were  it  with  my 
last  groschen;  but  chiefly  of  this  latter.  To  clap  on  your  felt, 
and,  simply  by  wishing  that  you  were  Any  where,  straightway  to 
be  There !  Next  to  clap  on  your  other  felt,  and,  simply  by  wish¬ 
ing  that  you  were  Any  when,  straightway  to  be  Then!  This 
were  indeed  the  grander:  shooting  at  will  from  the  Fire-Crea¬ 
tion  of  the  World  to  its  Fire-consummation;  here  historically 
present  in  the  First  Century,  conversing  face  to  face  with  Paul 
and  Seneca;  there  prophetically  in  the  Thirty-first,  conversing 
also  face  to  face  with  other  Pauls  and  Senecas,  who  as  yet 
stand  hidden  in  the  depth  of  that  late  Time! 

“Or  thinkest  thou  it  were  impossible,  unimaginable?  Is  the 
Past  annihilated,  then,  or  only  past;  is  the  Future  non-extant, 
or  only  Future?  Those  mystic  faculties  of  thine,  Memory  and 
Hope,  already  answer:  already  through  those  mystic  avenues, 
thou  the  Earth-blinded  summonest  both  Past  and  Future,  and 
communest  with  them,  though  as  yet  darkly,  and  with  mute 
beckonings.  The  curtains  of  Yesterday  drop  down,  the  cur¬ 
tains  of  To-morrow  roll  up;  but  Yesterday  and  To-morrow  both 

1  Mad-Street  of  Don't-Know-V.  here. 
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are.  Pierce  through  the  Time-element,  glance  into  the  Eternal. 
Believe  what  thou  findest  written  in  the  sanctuaries  of  Man’s 
Soul,  even  as  all  Thinkers,  in  all  ages,  have  devoutly  read  it 
there:  that  Time  and  Space  are  not  God,  but  creations  of  God; 
that  with  God  as  it  is  a  universal  Here,  so  is  it  an  everlasting 
Now. 

“And  seest  thou  therein  any  glimpse  of  Immortality?  —  O 
Heaven!  Is  the  white  Tomb  of  our  Loved  One,  who  died  from 
our  arms,  and  had  to  be  left  behind  us  there,  which  rises  in  the 
distance,  like  a  pale,  mournfully  receding  Milestone,  to  tell 
how  many  toilsome  uncheered  miles  we  have  journeyed  on 
alone,  —  but  a  pale  spectral  Illusion!  Is  the  lost  Friend  still 
mysteriously  Here,  even  as  we  are  Here  mysteriously,  with 
God!  — Know  of  a  truth  that  only  the  Time-shadows  have 
perished,  or  are  perishable;  that  the  real  Being  of  whatever 
was,  and  whatever  is,  and  whatever  will  be,  is  even  now  and 
forever.  This,  should  it  unhappily  seem  new,  thou  mayest 
ponder  at  thy  leisure;  for  the  next  twenty  years,  or  the  next 
twenty  centuries:  believe  it  thou  must;  understand  it  thou 
canst  not. 

“That  the  Thought-forms,  Space  and  Time,  wherein,  once 
for  all,  we  are  sent  into  this  Earth  to  live,  should  condition  and 
determine  our  whole  Practical  reasonings,  conceptions,  and 
imagings  or  imaginings,  —  seems  altogether  fit,  just,  and  un¬ 
avoidable.  But  that  they  should,  furthermore,  usurp  such 
sway  over  pure  spiritual  Meditation,  and  blind  us  to  the  won¬ 
der  everywhere  lying  close  on  us,  seems  nowise  so.  Admit 
Space  and  Time  to  their  due  rank  as  Forms  of  Thought;  nay- 
even,  if  thou  wilt,  to  their  quite  undue  rank  of  Realities:  and 
consider,  then,  with  thyself  how  their  thin  disguises  hide  front 
us  the  brightest  God-effulgences!  Thus,  were  it  not  miracu¬ 
lous,  could  I  stretch  forth  my  hand  and  clutch  the  Sun?  Yet 
thou  seest  me  daily  stretch  forth  my  hand  and  therewith  clutcl; 
many  a  thing,  and  swing  it  hither  and  thither.  Art  thou  a 
grown  baby,  then,  to  fancy  that  the  Miracle  lies  in  miles  of  dis¬ 
tance,  or  in  pounds  avoirdupois  of  weight;  and  not  to  see  that 
the  true  inexplicable  God-revealing  Miracle  lies  in  this,  that  I 
can  stretch  forth  my  hand  at  all;  that  I  have  free  Force  to 
clutch  aught  therewith?  Innumerable  other  of  this  sort  are 
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the  deceptions,  and  wonder-hiding  stupefactions,  which  Space 
practises  on  us. 

“Still  worse  is  it  with  regard  to  Time.  Your  grand  anti- 
magician,  and  universal  wonder-hider,  is  this  same  lying  Time. 
Had  we  but  the  Time-annihilating  Hat,  to  put  on  for  once  only, 
we  should  see  ourselves  in  a  World  of  Miracles,  wherein  all 
fabled  or  authentic  Thaumaturgy,  and  feats  of  Magic,  were 
outdone.  But  unhappily  we  have  not  such  a  Hat;  and  man, 
poor  fool  that  he  is,  can  seldom  and  scantily  help  himself  with¬ 
out  one. 

“Were  it  not  wonderful,  for  instance,  had  Orpheus,  or  Am- 
phion,  built  the  walls  of  Thebes  by  the  mere  sound  of  his  Lyre? 
Yet  tell  me,  Who  built  these  walls  of  Weissnichtwo;  summon¬ 
ing  out  all  the  sandstone  rocks,  to  dance  along  from  the  Stein- 
bruch  1  (now  a  huge  Troglodyte  Chasm,  with  frightful  green- 
mantled  pools);  and  shape  themselves  into  Doric  and  Ionic 
pillars,  squared  ashlar  houses  and  noble  streets?  Was  it  not 
the  still  higher  Orpheus,  or  Orpheuses,  who,  in  past  centuries, 
by  the  divine  Music  of  Wisdom,  succeeded  in  civilizing  Man?  2 
Our  highest  Orpheus  walked  in  Judea,  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago :  his  sphere-melody,  flowing  in  wild  native  tones,  took  cap¬ 
tive  the  ravished  souls  of  men;  and,  being  of  a  truth  sphere- 
melody,  still  flows  and  sounds,  though  now  with  thousandfold 
accompaniments,  and  rich  symphonies,  through  all  our  hearts; 
and  modulates,  and  divinely  leads  them.  Is  that  a  wonder, 
which  happens  in  two  hours;  and  does  it  cease  to  be  wonderful 
if  happening  in  two  million?  Not  only  was  Thebes  built  by  the 
music  of  an  Orpheus;  but  without  the  music  of  some  inspired 
Orpheus  was  no  city  ever  built,  no  work  that  man  glories  in 
ever  done. 

“Sweep  away  the  Illusion  of  Time;  glance,  if  thou  hast  eyes, 
from  the  near  moving-cause  to  its  far-distant  Mover:  The 
stroke  that  came  transmitted  through  a  whole  galaxy  of  elastic 
balls,  was  it  less  a  stroke  than  if  the  last  ball  only  had  been 
struck,  and  sent  flying?  O,  could  I  (with  the  Time-annihilating 
Hat)  transport  thee  direct  from  the  Beginnings  to  the  Endings, 
how  were  thy  eyesight  unsealed,  and  thy  heart  set  flaming  in 


1  Quarry. 

*  According  to  the  legend  of  Orpheus  captivating  both  beasts  and  men  by  his  music. 
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the  Light-sea  of  celestial  wonder!  Then  sawest  thou  that  this 
fair  Universe,  were  it  in  the  meanest  province  thereof,  is  in  very 
deed  the  star-domed  City  of  God;  that  through  every  star, 
through  every  grass-blade,  and  most  through  every  Living 
Soul,  the  glory  of  a  present  God  still  beams.  But  Nature, 
which  is  the  Time-vesture  of  God,  and  reveals  Him  to  the 
wise,  hides  Him  from  the  foolish. 

“Again,  could  anything  be  more  miraculous  than  an  actual 
authentic  Ghost?  The  English  Johnson  longed,  all  his  life,  to 
see  one;  but  could  not,  though  he  went  to  Cock  Lane,1  and 
thence  to  the  church-vaults,  and  tapped  on  coffins.  Foolish 
Doctor!  Did  he  never,  with  the  mind’s  eye  as  well  as  with  the 
body’s,  look  round  him  into  that  full  tide  of  human  Life  he  so 
loved ;  did  he  never  so  much  as  look  into  Himself!  The  good 
Doctor  was  a  Ghost,  as  actual  and  authentic  as  heart  could 
wish;  well-nigh  a  million  of  Ghosts  were  travelling  the  streets 
by  his  side.  Once  more  I  say,  sweep  away  the  illusion  of  Time; 
compress  the  threescore  years  into  three  minutes:  what  else 
was  he,  what  else  are  we?  Are  we  not  Spirits,  that  are  shaped 
into  a  body,  into  an  Appearance;  and  that  fade  away  again  into 
air  and  Invisibility?  This  is  no  metaphor,  it  is  a  simple  scien¬ 
tific  fact :  we  start  out  of  Nothingness,  take  figure,  and  are  Ap¬ 
paritions;  round  us,  as  round  the  veriest  spectre,  is  Eternity; 
and  to  Eternity  minutes  are  as  years  and  sons.  Come  there 
not  tones  of  Love  and  Faith,  as  from  celestial  haip-strings,  like 
the  Song  of  beautified  Souls?  And  again,  do  not  we  squeak  and 
jibber  (in  our  discordant,  screech-owlish  debatings  and  recrim¬ 
inations);  and  glide  bodeful,  and  feeble,  and  fearful,  or  uproar 
(■ poltern ),  and  revel  in  our  mad  Dance  of  the  Dead,  till  the 
scent  of  the  morning  air  summons  us  to  our  still  Home;  and 
dreamy  Night  becomes  awake  and  Day?  Where  now  is  Alex¬ 
ander  of  Macedon:  does  the  steel  Host,  that  yelled  in  fierce 
battle-shouts  at  Issus  and  Arbela,  remain  behind  him;  or  have 
they  all  vanished  utterly,  even  as  perturbed  Goblins  must? 
Napoleon  too,  and  his  Moscow  Retreats  and  Austerlitz  Cam¬ 
paigns!  Was  it  all  other  than  the  veriest  Spectre-hunt,  which 
has  now,  with  its  howling  tumult  that  made  Night  hideous, 
flitted  away?  —  Ghosts!  There  are  nigh  a  thousand-million 

1  Where  there  was  a  famous  reputed  ghost  in  Johnson’s  time. 
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waking  the  Earth  openly  at  noontide;  some  half-hundred  have 
vanished  from  it,  some  half-hundred  have  arisen  in  it,  ere  thy 
watch  ticks  once. 

“0  Heaven,  it  is  mysterious,  it  is  awful  to  consider  that  we 
not  only  carry  each  a  future  Ghost  within  him;  but  are,  in 
very  deed,  Ghosts!  These  Limbs,  whence  had  we  them;  this 
stormy  Force;  this  life-blood  with  its  burning  Passion?  They 
are  dust  and  shadow;  a  Shadow-system  gathered  round  our 
Me;  wherein,  through  some  moments  or  years,  the  Divine 
Essence  is  to  be  revealed  in  the  Flesh.  That  warrior  on  his 
strong  war-horse,  fire  flashes  through  his  eyes;  force  dwells  in 
his  arm  and  heart:  but  warrior  and  war-horse  are  a  vision;  a 
revealed  Force,  nothing  more.  Stately  they  tread  the  Earth, 
as  if  it  were  a  firm  substance:  fool!  the  Earth  is  but  a  film;  it 
cracks  in  twain,  and  warrior  and  war-horse  sink  beyond  plum¬ 
met’s  sounding.  Plummet’s?  Fantasy  herself  will  not  follow 
them.  A  little  while  ago,  they  were  not;  a  little  while,  and  they 
are  not,  their  very  ashes  are  not. 

“So  has  it  been  from  the  beginning,  so  will  it  be  to  the  end. 
Generation  after  generation  takes  to  itself  the  Form  of  a  Body; 
and  forth-issuing  from  Cimmerian 1  Night,  on  Heaven’s  mis¬ 
sion  appears.  What  Force  and  Fire  is  in  each  he  expends:  one 
grinding  in  the  mill  of  Industry;  one  hunter-like  climbing  the 
giddy  Alpine  heights  of  Science;  one  madly  dashed  in  pieces 
on  the  rocks  of  Strife,  in  war  with  his  fellow:  —  and  then  the 
Heaven-sent  is  recalled;  his  earthly  Vesture  falls  away,  and 
soon  even  to  Sense  becomes  a  vanished  Shadow.  Thus,  like 
some  wild-flaming,  wild-thundering  train  of  Heaven’s  Artillery, 
does  this  mysterious  Mankind  thunder  and  flame,  in  long- 
drawn,  quick-succeeding  grandeur,  through  the  unknown 
Deep.  Thus,  like  a  God-created,  fire-breathing  Spirit-host,  we 
emerge  from  the  Inane;  haste  stormfully  across  the  astonished 
Earth;  then  plunge  again  into  the  Inane.  Earth’s  mountains 
are  levelled,  and  her  seas  filled  up,  in  our  passage:  can  the 
Earth,  which  is  but  dead  and  a  vision,  resist  Spirits  which  have 
reality  and  are  alive?  On  the  hardest  adamant  some  footprint 
of  us  is  stamped  in;  the  last  Rear  of  the  host  will  read  traces  of 
the  earliest  Van.  But  whence?  —  O  Heaven,  whither?  Sense 

1  As  in  the  Homeric  land  of  the  Cimmerii,  where  the  sun  never  shone. 
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knows  not;  Faith  knows  not;  only  that  it  is  through  Mystery 
to  Mystery,  from  God  and  to  God. 

We  are  such  stuff 

As  Dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  Life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep!  ” 


THE  HERO  AS  DIVINITY 
1841 

[This  is  the  major  part  of  the  opening  lecture  in  the  series  called 
Heroes,  Hero-Worship,  and  the  Heroic  in  History;  it  presents  a  conspicuous 
tenet  of  Carlyle’s  philosophy,  as  a  basis  for  the  biographical  studies  which 
followed.  The  lectures  were  delivered  in  May,  1840,  and  published  in  the 
following  year.] 

We  have  undertaken  to  discourse  here  for  a  little  on  Great 
Men,  their  manner  of  appearance  in  our  world’s  business,  how 
they  have  shaped  themselves  in  the  world’s  history,  what 
ideas  men  formed  of  them,  what  work  they  did;  on  Heroes, 
namely,  and  on  their  reception  and  performance;  what  X  call 
Hero-worship  and  the  Heroic  in  human  affairs.  Too  evidently 
this  is  a  large  topic,  deserving  quite  other  treatment  than  we 
can  expect  to  give  it  at  present.  A  large  topic;  indeed,  an 
illimitable  one;  wide  as  Universal  History  itself.  For,  as  I  take 
it,  Universal  History,  the  history  of  what  man  has  accom- 
„  plished  in  this  world,  is  at  bottom  the  History  of  the  Great 
Men  who  have  worked  here.  They  were  the  leaders  of  men, 
these  great  ones;  the  modellers,  patterns,  and  in  a  wide  sense 
creators,  of  whatsoever  the  general  mass  of  men  contrived  to 
do  or  to  attain;  all  things  that  we  see  standing  accomplished 
in  the  world  are  properly  the  outer  material  result,  the  prac¬ 
tical  realization  and  embodiment,  of  d  houghts  that  dwelt  in 
the  Great  Men  sent  into  the  world :  the  soul  of  the  whole  world’s 
history,  it  may  justly  be  considered,  were  the  history  of  these. 
Too  clearly  it  is  a  topic  we  shall  do  no  justice  to  in  this  place! 

One  comfort  is,  that  Great  Men,  taken  up  in  any  way,  are 
profitable  company.  We  cannot  look,  however  imperfectly, 
upon  a  great  man,  without  gaining  something  by  him.  He  is 
the  living  light-fountain,  which  it  is  good  and  pleasant  to  be 
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near.  The  light  which  enlightens,  which  has  enlightened  the 
darkness  of  the  world;  and  this  not  as  a  kindled  lamp  only, 
hut  rather  as  a  natural  luminary  shining  by  the  gift  of  Heaven; 
a  flowing  light-fountain,  as  I  say,  of  native  original  insight,  of 
manhood  and  heroic  nobleness ;  —  in  whose  radiance  all  souls 
feel  that  it  is  well  with  them.  On  any  terms  whatsoever,  you 
will  not  grudge  to  wander  in  such  neighbourhood  for  a  while. 
These  Six  classes  of  Heroes,  chosen  out  of  widely-distant  coun¬ 
tries  and  epochs,  and  in  mere  external  figure  differing  alto¬ 
gether,  ought,  if  we  look  faithfully  at  them,  to  illustrate  several 
things  for  us.  Could  we  see  them  well,  we  should  get  some 
glimpses  into  the  very  marrow  of  the  world’s  history.  How 
happy  could  I  but,  in  any  measure,  in  such  times  as  these, 
make  manifest  to  you  the  meanings  of  Heroism;  the  divine 
relation  (for  I  may  well  call  it  such)  which  in  all  times  unites  a 
Great  Man  to  other  men;  and  thus,  as  it  were,  not  exhaust  my 
subject,  but  so  much  as  break  ground  on  it!  At  all  events,  I 
must  make  the  attempt. 

It  is  well  said,  in  every  sense,  that  a  man’s  religion  is  the 
chief  fact  with  regard  to  him.  A  man’s,  or  a  nation  of  men’s. 
By  religion  I  do  not  mean  here  the  church-creed  which  he  pro¬ 
fesses,  the  articles  of  faith  which  he  will  sign  and,  in  words  or 
otherwise,  assert;  not  this  wholly,  in  many  cases  not  this  at  all. 
We  see  men  of  all  kinds  of  professed  creeds  attain  to  almost  all 
degrees  of  worth  or  worthlessness  under  each  or  any  of  them. 
This  is  not  what  I  call  religion,  this  profession  and  assertion; 
which  is  often  only  a  profession  and  assertion  from  the  out¬ 
works  of  the  man,  from  the  mere  argumentative  region  of  him, 
if  even  so  deep  as  that.  But  the  thing  a  man  does  practically 
believe  (and  this  is  often  enough  without  asserting  it  even  to 
himself,  much  less  to  others) ;  the  thing  a  man  does  practically 
lay  to  heart,  and  know  for  certain,  concerning  his  vital  rela¬ 
tions  to  this  mysterious  Universe,  and  his  duty  and  destiny 
there,  that  is  in  all  cases  the  primary  thing  for  him,  and  crea¬ 
tively  determines  all  the  rest.  That  is  his  religion;  or  it  may  be, 
his  mere  scepticism  and  no-religion:  the  manner  it  is  in  which 
he  feels  himself  to  be  spiritually  related  to  the  Unseen  World  or 
No-World;  and  I  say,  if  you  tell  me  what  that  is,  you  tell 
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me  to  a  very  great  extent  what  the  man  is,  what  the  kind 
of  things  he  will  do  is.  Of  a  man  or  of  a  nation  we  inquire, 
therefore,  first  of  all,  What  religion  they  had?  Was  it  Heathen¬ 
ism,  —  plurality  of  gods,  mere  sensuous  representation  of  this 
Mystery  of  Life,  and  for  chief  recognized  element  therein 
Physical  Force?  Was  it  Chris  danism;  faith  in  an  Invisible, 
not  as  real  only,  but  as  the  only  reality;  Time,  through  every 
meanest  moment  of  it,  resting  on  Eternity;  Pagan  empire  of 
Force  displaced  by  a  nobler  supremacy,  that  of  Holiness?  Was 
it  Scepticism,  uncertainty  and  inquiry  whether  there  was  an 
Unseen  World,  any  Mystery  of  Life  except  a  mad  one;  — 
doubt  as  to  all  this,  or  perhaps  unbelief  and  flat  denial?  An¬ 
swering  of  this  question  is  giving  us  the  soul  of  the  history  of 
the  man  or  nation.  The  thoughts  they  had  were  the  parents 
of  the  actions  they  did;  their  feelings  were  parents  of  their 
thoughts:  it  was  the  unseen  and  spiritual  in  them  that  deter¬ 
mined  the  outward  and  actual;  —  their  religion,  as  I  say,  was 
the  great  fact  about  them.  In  these  Discourses,  limited  as  we 
are,  it  will  be  good  to  direct  our  survey  chiefly  to  that  religious 
phasis  of  the  matter.  That  once  known  well,  all  is  known.  We 
have  chosen  as  the  first  Hero  in  our  series,  Odin  the  central 
figure  of  Scandinavian  Paganism;  an  emblem  to  us  of  a  most 
extensive  province  of  things.  Let  us  look  for  a  little  at  the 
Hero  as  Divinity,  the  oldest  primary  form  of  Heroism. 

Surely  it  seems  a  very  strange-looking  thing  this  Paganism; 
almost  inconceivable  to  us  in  these  days.  A  bewildering,  inex¬ 
tricable  jungle  of  delusions,  confusions,  falsehoods  and  absurd¬ 
ities,  covering  the  whole  field  of  Life!  A  thing  that  fills  us  with 
astonishment,  almost,  if  it  were  possible,  with  incredulity,  ■ 
for  truly  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  that  sane  men  could  ever 
calmly,  with  their  eyes  open,  believe  and  live  by  such  a  set  of 
doctrines.  That  men  should  have  worshipped  their  poor  fellow- 
man  as  a  God,  and  not  him  only,  but  stocks  and  stones,  and  all 
manner  of  animate  and  inanimate  objects;  and  fashioned  for 
themselves  such  a  distracted  chaos  of  hallucinations  by  way  of 
Theory  of  the  Universe:  all  this  looks  like  an  incredible  fable. 
Nevertheless  it  is  a  clear  fact  that  they  did  it.  Such  hideous 
inextricable  jungle  of  misworships,  misbeliefs,  men,  made  as 
we  are,  did  actually  hold  by,  and  live  at  home  in.  This  is 
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strange.  Yes,  we  may  pause  in  sorrow  and  silence  over  the 
depths  of  darkness  that  are  in  man;  if  we  rejoice  in  the  heights 
c A.  purer  vision  he  has  attained  to.  Such  things  were  and  are  in 
man;  in  all  men;  in  us  too. 

Some  speculators  have  a  short  way  of  accounting  for  the 
Pagan  religion:  mere  quackery,  priestcraft,  and  dupery,  say 
they;  no  sane  man  ever  did  believe  it,  —  merely  contrived  to 
persuade  other  men,  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  sane,  to  believe 
it!  It  will  be  often  our  duty  to  protest  against  this  sort  of 
hypothesis  about  men’s  doings  and  history;  and  I  here,  on  the 
very  threshold,  protest  against  it  in  reference  to  Paganism, 
and  to  all  other  isms  by  which  man  has  ever  for  a  length  of 
time  striven  to  walk  in  this  world.  They  have  all  had  a  truth 
in  them,  or  men  would  not  have  taken  them  up.  Quackery  and 
dupery  do  abound;  in  religions,  above  all  in  the  more  advanced 
decaying  stages  of  religions,  they  have  fearfully  abounded :  but 
quackery  was  never  the  originating  influence  in  such  things;  it 
was  not  the  health  and  life  of  such  things,  but  their  disease, 
the  sure  precursor  of  their  being  about  to  die!  Let  us  never 
forget  this.  It  seems  to  me  a  most  mournful  hypothesis,  that 
of  quackery  giving  birth  to  any  faith  even  in  savage  men. 
Quackery  gives  birth  to  nothing;  gives  death  to  all  things.  We 
shall  not  see  into  the  true  heart  of  anything,  if  we  look  merely 
at  the  quackeries  of  it;  if  we  do  not  reject  the  quackeries  alto¬ 
gether;  as  mere  diseases,  corruptions,  with  which  our  and  all 
men’s  sole  duty  is  to  have  done  with  them,  to  sweep  them  out 
of  our  thoughts  as  out  of  our  practice.  Man  everywhere  is  the 
born  enemy  of  lies.  I  find  Grand  Lamaismj  itself  to  have  a 
kind  of  truth  in  it.  Read  the  candid,  clear-sighted,  rather  scep¬ 
tical  Mr.  Turner’s  Account  of  his  Embassy  to  that  country,  and 
see.  They  have  their  belief,  these  poor  Thibet  people,  that 
Providence  sends  down  always  an  Incarnation  of  Himself  into 
every  generation.  At  bottom  some  belief  in  a  kind  of  Pope! 
At  bottom  still  better,  belief  that  there  is  a  Greatest  Man;  that 
he  is  discoverable;  that,  once  discovered,  we  ought  to  treat 
him  with  an  obedience  which  knows  no  bounds!  This  is  the 
truth  of  Grand  Lamaism;  the  “discoverability”  is  the  only 
error  here.  The  Thibet  priests  have  methods  of  their  own  of 

'  The  religion  of  Thibet,  centring  in  the  personage  of  the  chief  priest  or  Lama. 
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discovering  what  Man  is  Greatest,  fit  to  be  supreme  over  them. 
Bad  methods:  but  are  they  so  much  worse  than  our  methods, 
—  of  understanding  him  to  be  always  the  eldest  born  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  genealogy?  Alas,  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  find  good  meth¬ 
ods  for!  —  We  shall  begin  to  have  a  chance  of  understanding 
Paganism,  when  we  first  admit  that  to  its  followers  it  was,  at 
one  time,  earnestly  true.  Let  us  consider  it  very  certain  that 
men  did  believe  in  Paganism;  men  with  open  eyes,  sound  senses, 
men  made  altogether  like  ourselves;  that  we,  had  we  been  there, 
should  have  believed  in  it.  Ask  now,  What  Paganism  could 
have  been? 

Another  theory,  somewhat  more  respectable,  attributes  such 
things  to  Allegory.  It  was  a  play  of  poetic  minds,  say  these 
theorists;  a  shadowing^fortlpTn  allegorical  fable,  in  personifica¬ 
tion  and  visual  form,  of  what  such  poetic  minds  had  known  and 
felt  of  this  Universe.  Which  agrees,  add  they,  with  a  primary 
law  of  human  nature,  still  everywhere  observably  at  work, 
though  in  less  important  things,  That  what  a  man  feels  in¬ 
tensely,  he  struggles  to  speak  out  of  him,  to  see  represented 
before  him  in  visual  shape,  and  as  if  with  a  kind  of  life  and  his¬ 
torical  reality  in  it.  Now  doubtless  there  is  such  a  law,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  deepest  in  human  nature;  neither  need  we  doubt 
that  it  did  operate  fundamentally  in  this  business.  The  hypoth¬ 
esis  which  ascribes  Paganism  wholly  or  mostly  to  this  agency, 
I  call  a  little  more  respectable;  but  I  cannot  yet  call  it  the  true 
hypothesis.  Think,  would  we  believe,  and  take  with  us  as  our 
life-guidance,  an  allegory,  a  poetic  sport?  Not  sport  but  earn¬ 
est  is  what  we  should  require.  It  is  a  most  earnest  thing  to  be 
alive  in  this  world;  to  die  is  not  sport  for  a  man.  Man’s  life 
never  was  a  sport  to  him;  it  was  a  stern  reality,  altogether  a 
serious  matter  to  be  alive! 

I  find,  therefore,  that  though  these  Allegory  theorists  are  on 
the  way  towards  truth  in  this  matter,  they  have  not  reached  it 
either.  Pagan  Religion  is  indeed  an  Allegory,  a  Symbol  of 
what  men  felt  and  knew  about  the  Universe;  and  all  Religions 
are  Symbols  of  that,  altering  always  as  that  alters:  but  it  seems 
to  me  a  radical  perversion,  and  even  inversion,  of  the  business, 
to  put  that  forward  as  the  origin  and  moving  cause,  when  it 
was  rather  the  result  and  termination.  To  get  beautiful  alle- 
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gories,  a  perfect  poetic  symbol,  was  not  the  want  of  men;  but 
to  know  what  they  were  to  believe  about  this  Universe,  what 
course  they  were  to  steer  in  it;  what,  in  this  mysterious  Life 
of  theirs,  they  had  to  hope  and  to  fear,  to  do  and  to  forbear 
doing.  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress  is  an  Allegory,  and  a  beautiful, 
just  and  serious  one:  but  consider  whether  Bunyan’s  Allegory 
could  have  preceded  the  Faith  it  symbolizes!  The  Faith  had  to 
be  already  there,  standing  believed  by  everybody;  —  of  which 
the  Allegory  could  then  become  a  shadow;  and,  with  all  its  seri¬ 
ousness,  we  may  say  a  sportful  shadow,  a  mere  play  of  the 
Fancy,  in  comparison  with  that  awful  Fact  and  scientific  cer¬ 
tainty  which  it  poetically  strives  to  emblem.  The  Allegory  is 
the  product  of  the  certainty,  not  the  producer  of  it;  not  in 
Bunyan’s  nor  in  any  other  case.  For  Paganism,  therefore,  we 
have  still  to  inquire,  Whence  came  that  scientific  certainty, 
the  parent  of  such  a  bewildered  heap  of  allegories,  errors  and 
confusions?  How  was  it,  what  was  it? 

Surely  it  were  a  foolish  attempt  to  pretend  “  explaining,”  in 
this  place,  or  in  any  place,  such  a  phenomenon  as  that  far- 
distant  distracted  cloudy  imbroglio  of  Paganism,  —  more  like 
a  cloudfield  than  a  distant  continent  of  firm  land  and  facts! 
It  is  no  longer  a  reality,  yet  it  was  one.  We  ought  to  understand 
that  this  seeming  cloudfield  was  once  a  reality;  that  not  poetic 
allegory,  least  of  all  that  dupery  and  deception  was  the  origin 
of  it.  Men,  I  say,  never  did  believe  idle  songs,  never  risked 
their  soul’s  life  on  allegories;  men  in  all  times,  especially  in 
early  earnest  times,  have  had  an  instinct  for  detecting  quacks, 
for  detesting  quacks.  Let  us  try  if,  leaving  out  both  the  quack 
theory  and  the  allegory  one,  and  listening  wdth  affectionate 
attention  to  that  far-off  confused  rumour  of  the  Pagan  ages, 
we  cannot  ascertain  so  much  as  this  at  least,  That  there  was  a 
kind  of  fact  at  the  heart  of  them ;  that  they  too  were  not  men¬ 
dacious  and  distracted,  but  in  their  own  poor  way  true  and 
sane! 

You  remember  that  fancy  of  Plato’s,  of  a  man  who  had 
grown  to  maturity  in  some  dark  distance,  and  was  brought  on 
a  sudden  into  the  upper  air  to  see  the  sun  rise.  What  would 
his  wonder  be,  his  rapt  astonishment  at  the  sight  we  daily  wit¬ 
ness  with  indifference!  With  the  free  open  sense  of  a  child. 
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yet  with  the  ripe  faculty  of  a  man,  his  whole  heart  would  be 
kindled  by  that  sight,  he  would  discern  it  well  to  be  Godlike, 
his  soul  would  fall  down  in  worship  before  it.  Now,  just  such 
a  childlike  greatness  was  in  the  primitive  nations.  The  first 
Pagan  Thinker  among  rude  men,  the  first  man  that  began  to 
think,  was  precisely  this  child-man  of  Plato’s.  Simple,  open 
as  a  child,  yet  with  the  depth  and  strength  of  a  man.  Nature 
had  as  yet  no  name  to  him;  he  had  not  yet  united  under  a 
name  the  infinite  variety  of  sights,  sounds,  shapes  and  motions, 
which  we  now  collectively  name  Universe,  Nature,  or  the  like, 
—  and  so  with  a  name  dismiss  it  from  us.  To  the  wild  deep- 
hearted  man  all  was  yet  new,  not  veiled  under  names  or  for¬ 
mulas;  it  stood  naked,  flashing  in  on  him  there,  beautiful, 
awful,  unspeakable.  Nature  was  to  this  man,  what  to  the 
Thinker  and  Prophet  it  forever  is,  pretern atural.  This  green 
flowery  rock-built  earth,  the  trees,  the  mountains,  rivers, 
many-sounding  seas;  —  that  great  deep  sea  of  azure  that  swims 
overhead;  the  winds  sweeping  through  it;  the  black  cloud 
fashioning  itself  together,  now  pouring  out  fire,  now  hail  and 
rain;  what  is  it?  Ay,  what?  At  bottom  we  do  not  yet  know; 
we  can  never  know  at  all.  It  is  not  by  our  superior  insight  that 
we  escape  the  difficulty;  it  is  by  our  superior  levity,  our  inatten¬ 
tion,  our  want  of  insight.  It  is  by  not  thinking  that  we  cease 
to  wonder  at  it.  Hardened  round  us,  encasing  wholly  every 
notion  we  form,  is  a  wrappage  of  traditions,  hearsays,  mere 
words.  We  call  that  fire  of  the  black  thunder-cloud  “electri¬ 
city,”  and  lecture  learnedly  about  it,  and  grind  the  like  of  it  out 
of  glass  and  silk:  but  what  is  it?  What  made  it?  Whence  comes 
it?  Whither  goes  it?  Science  has  done  much  for  us;  but  it  is  a 
poor  science  that  would  hide  from  us  the  great  deep  sacred 
infinitude  of  Nescience,  whither  we  can  never  penetrate,  on 
which  all  science  swims  as  a  mere  superficial  film.  This  world, 
after  all  our  science  and  sciences,  is  still  a  miracle;  wonderful, 
inscrutable,  magical  and  more,  to  whosoever  will  think  of  it. 

That  great  mystery  of  Time,  were  there  no  other:  the  illimit¬ 
able,  silent,  never-resting  thing  called  Time,  rolling,  rushing 
on,  swift,  silent,  like  an  all-embracing  ocean-tide,  on  which  we 
and  all  the  Universe  swim  like  exhalations,  like  apparitions, 
vdiich  are ,  and  then  are  not:  this  is  forever  very  literally  a  mi- 
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facie ;  a  thing  to  strike  us  dumb,  —  for  we  have  no  word  to  speak 
about  it.  This  Universe,  ah  me  —  what  could  the  wild  man 
know  of  it;  what  can  we  yet  know?  That  it  is  a  Force,  and 
thousandfold  Complexity  of  Forces;  a  Force  which  is  not  we. 
That  is  all;  it  is  not  we,  it  is  altogether  different  from  uS 
Force,  Force,  everywhere  Force;  we  ourselves  a  mysterious 
Force  in  the  centre  of  that.  “There  is  not  a  leaf  rotting  on  the 
highway  but  has  Force  in  it:  how  else  could  it  rot?”  1  Nay 
surely,  to  the  Atheistic  Thinker,  if  such  a  one  were  possible,  it 
must  be  a  miracle  too,  this  huge  illimitable  whirlwind  of  Force, 
which  envelops  us  here;  never-resting  whirlwind,  high  as  Im¬ 
mensity,  old  as  Eternity.  What  is  it?  God’s  creation,  the  reli¬ 
gious  people  answer;  it  is  the  Almighty  God’s!  Atheistic  science 
babbles  poorly  of  it,  with  scientific  nomenclatures,  experiments 
and  what-not,  as  if  it  were  a  poor  dead  thing,  to  be  bottled 
up  in  Leyden  jars  2  and  sold  over  counters:  but  the  natural 
sense  of  man,  in  all  times,  if  he  will  honestly  apply  his  sense, 
proclaims  it  to  be  a  living  thing,  —  ah,  an  unspeakable,  god¬ 
like  thing;  towards  which  the  best  attitude  for  us,  after  never 
so  much  science,  is  awe,  devout  prostration  and  humility  of 
soul;  worship  if  not  in  words,  then  in  silence. 

But  now  I  remark  farther :  What  in  such  a  time  as  ours  it  re¬ 
quires  a  Prophet  or  Poet  to  teach  us,  namely,  the  stripping-off 
of  those  poor  undevout  wrappages,  nomenclatures  and  scien¬ 
tific  hearsays,  —  tins,  the  ancient  earnest  soul,  as  yet  unencum¬ 
bered  with  these  things,  did  for  itself.  The  world,  which  is  now 
divine  only  to  the  gifted,  was  then  divine  to  whosoever  would 
turn  his  eye  upon  it.  He  stood  bare  before  it  face  to  face.  “All 
was  Godlike  or  God”:  —  Jean  Paul  3  still  finds  if  so;  the  giant 
Jean  Paul,  who  has  power  to  escape  out  of  hearsays:  but  there 
then  were  no  hearsays.  Canopus  shining  down  over  the  desert, 
with  its  blue  diamond  brightness  (that  wild  blue  spirit-like 
brightness,  far  brighter  than  we  ever  witness  here),  would 
pierce  into  the  heart  of  the  wild  Ishmaelitish  man,  whom  it 
was  guiding  through  the  solitary  waste  there.  To  his  wild  heart, 
with  all  feelings  in  it,  with  no  speech  for  any  feeling,  it  may  seem 
a  little  eye,  that  Canopus,  glancing  out  on  him  from  the  great 


1  Quoted  freely  from  Sartor  Resartus. 

2  Electric  batteries. 


5  Jean  Paul  Richter. 
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deep  Eternity;  revealing  the  inner  Splendour  to  him.  Cannot  we 
understand  how  these  men  worshipped  Canopus;  became  what 
we  call  Sabeans,1  worshipping  the  stars?  Such  is  to  me  the 
secret  of  all  forms  of  Paganism.  Worship  is  transcendent  won¬ 
der;  wonder  for  which  there  is  now  no  limit  or  measure;  that  is 
worship.  To  these  primeval  men,  all  things  and  everything 
they  saw  exist  beside  them  were  an  emblem  of  the  Godlike,  of 
some  God. 

And  look  what  perennial  fibre  of  truth  was  in  that.  To  us 
also,  through  every  star,  through  every  blade  of  grass,  is  not  a 
God  made  visible,  if  we  will  open  our  minds  and  eyes?  We  do 
not  worship  in  that  way  now:  but  is  it  not  reckoned  still  a 
merit,  proof  of  what  we  call  a  “poetic  nature,”  that  we  recog¬ 
nize  how  every  object  has  a  divine  beauty  in  it;  how  every  ob¬ 
ject  still  verily  is  “a  window  through  which  we  may  look  into 
Infinitude  itself  ”?  He  that  can  discern  the  loveliness  of  things, 
we  call  him  Poet,  Painter,  Man  of  Genius,  gifted,  lovable. 
These  poor  Sabeans  did  even  what  he  does,  —  in  their  own 
fashion.  That  they  did  it,  in  what  fashion  soever,  was  a  merit : 
better  than  what  the  entirely  stupid  man  did,  what  the  horse 
and  camel  did,  —  namely,  nothing! 

But  now  if  all  things  whatsoever  that  we  look  upon  are  em¬ 
blems  to  us  of  the  Highest  God,  I  add  that  more  so  than  any  of 
them  is  man  such  an  emblem.  You  have  heard  of  St.  Chrysos¬ 
tom’s  celebrated  saying  in  reference  to  the  Shekinah,  or  Ark  of 
Testimony,  visible  Revelation  of  God,  among  the  Hebrews: 
“The  true  Shekinah  is  Man!  ”  Yes,  it  is  even  so:  this  is  no  vain 
phrase ;  it  is  veritably  so.  The  essence  of  our  being,  the  mystery 
in  us  that  calls  itself  “I,”  —  ah,  what  words  have  we  for  such 
things?  —  is  a  breath  of  Heaven;  the  Highest  Being  reveals 
himself  in  man.  This  body,  these  faculties,  this  life  of  ours,  is  it 
not  all  as  a  vesture  for  that  Unnamed?  “There  is  but  one 
Temple  in  the  Universe,”  says  the  devout  Novalis,  “and  that 
is  the  Body  of  Man.  Nothing  is  holier  than  that  high  form. 
Bending  before  men  is  a  reverence  done  to  this  Revelation  in 
the  Flesh.  We  touch  Heaven  when  we  lay  our  hand  on  a  hu¬ 
man  body !  ”  This  sounds  much  like  a  mere  flourish  of  rhetoric; 
but  it  is  not  so.  If  well  meditated,  it  will  turn  out  to  be  a  scien- 

1  Ancient  Oriental  star-worshippers. 
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tific  fact;  the  expression,  in  such  words  as  can  be  had,  of  the 
actual  truth  of  the  thing.  We  are  the  miracle  of  miracles,  — 
the  great  inscrutable  mystery  of  God.  We  cannot  understand 
it7we  know  not  how  to  speak  of  it;  but  we  may  feel  and  know, 
if  we  like,  that  it  is  verily  so. 

Well;  these  truths  were  once  more  readily  felt  than  now. 
The  young  generations  of  the  world,  who  had  in  them  the 
freshness  of  young  children,  and  yet  the  depth  of  earnest  men, 
who  did  not  think  that  they  had  finished  off  all  things  in 
Heaven  and  Earth  by  merely  giving  them  scientific  names, 
but  had  to  gaze  direct  at  them  there,  with  awe  and  wonder: 
they  felt  better  what  of  divinity  is  in  man  and  Nature;  — 
they,  without  being  mad,  could  worship  Nature,  and  man  more 
than  anything  else  in  Nature.  Worship,  that  is,  as  I  said  above, 
admire  without  limit:  this,  in  the  full  use  of  their  faculties, 
with  all  sincerity  of  heart,  they  could  do.  I  consider  Hero- 
worship  to  be  the  grand  modifying  element  in  that  ancient 
system  of  thought.  What  I  called  the  perplexed  jungle  of 
Paganism" sprang,  we  may  say,  out  of  many  roots:  every  ad¬ 
miration,  adoration  of  a  star  or  natural  object,  was  a  root  or 
fibre  of  a  root;  but  Hero-worship  is  the  deepest  root  of  all;  the 
tap-root,  from  which  in  a  great  degree  all  the  rest  were  nour¬ 
ished  and  grown. 

And  now  if  worship  even  of  a  star  had  some  meaning  in  it, 
how  much  more  might  that  of  a  Hero!  Worship  of  a  Hero  is 
transcendent  admiration  of  a  Great  Man.  I  say  great  men  are 
still  admirable;  I  say  there  is,  at  bottom,  nothing  else  admir¬ 
able!  No  nobler  feeling  than  this  of  admiration  for  one  higher 
than  himself  dwells  in  the  breast  of  man.  It  is  to  this  hour,  and 
at  all  hours,  the  vivifying  influence  in  man’s  life.  Religions  I 
find  stand  upon  it;  not  Paganism  only,  but  far  higher  and  truer 
religions,  —  all  religion  hitherto  known.  Hero-worship,  heart¬ 
felt  prostrate  admiration,  submission,  burning,  boundless,  for 
a  noblest  godlike  Form  of  Man,  —  is  not  that  the  germ  of 
Christianity  itself?  The  greatest  of  all  Heroes  is  One  —  whom 
we  do  not  name  here !  Let  sacred  silence  meditate  that  sacred 
matter;  you  will  find  it  the  ultimate  perfection  of  a  principle 
extant  throughout  man’s  whole  history  on  earth. 

Or  coming  into  lower,  less  twspeakable  provinces,  is  not  all 
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Loyalty  akin  to  religious  Faith  also?  Faith  is  loyalty  to  some 
inspired  Teacher,  some  spiritual  Hero.  And  what  therefore  is 
loyalty  proper,  the  life-breath  of  all  society,  but  an  effluence 
of  Hero-worship,  submissive  admiration  for  the  truly  great? 
Society  is  founded  on  Hero-worship.  All  dignities  of  rank,  on 
which  human  association  rests,  are  what  we  may  call  a  Hero- 
archy  (Government  of  Heroes),  — or  a  Hierarchy,  for  it  is 
“sacred”  enough  withal!  The  Duke  means  Dux,  Leader;  King 
is  Kon-ning,  Kan-ning,  M  an  that  knows  or  cans.  Society  every¬ 
where  is  some  representation,  not  ^supportably  inaccurate,  of 
a  graduated  Worship  of  Heroes;  —  reverence  and  obedience 
done  to  men  really  great  and  wise.  Not  wzsupportably  inac¬ 
curate,  I  say!  They  are  all  as  bank-notes,  these  social  digni¬ 
taries,  all  representing  gold;  —  and  several  of  them,  alas,  al¬ 
ways  are  forged  notes.  We  can  do  with  some  forged  false  notes; 
with  a  good  many  even;  but  not  with  all,  or  the  most  of  them 
forged!  No:  there  have  to  come  revolutions  then;  cries  of 
Democracy,  Liberty,  and  Equality,  and  I  know  not  what:  — 
the  notes  being  all  false,  and  no  gold  to  be  had  for  them,  people 
take  to  crying  in  their  despair  that  there  is  no  gold,  that  there 
never  was  any!  —  “Gold,”  Hero-worship,  is  nevertheless,  as 
it  was  always  and  everywhere,  and  cannot  cease  till  man  him¬ 
self  ceases. 

I  am  well  aware  that  in  these  days  Hero-worship,  the  thing 
I  call  Hero-worship,  professes  to  have  gone  out,  and  finally 
ceased.  This,  for  reasons  which  it  will  be  worth  while  some 
time  to  enquire  into,  is  an  age  that  as  it  were  denies  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  great  men;  denies  the  desirableness  of  great  men. 
Show  our  critics  a  great  man,  a  Luther  for  example,  they  begin 
to  what  they  call  “account”  for  him;  not  to  worship  him,  but 
take  the  dimensions  of  him,  —  and  bring  him  out  to  be  a  little 
kind  of  man!  He  was  the  “creature  of  the  Time,”  they  say; 
the  Time  called  him  forth,  the  Time  did  everything,  he  noth¬ 
ing  —  but  what  we  the  little  critic  could  have  done  too!  This 
seems  to  me  but  melancholy  work.  The  Time  call  forth?  Alas, 
we  have  known  Times  call  loudly  enough  for  their  great  man; 
but  not  find  him  when  they  called!  He  was  not  there;  Provi¬ 
dence  had  not  sent  him;  the  Time,  calling  its  loudest,  had  to  go 
down  to  confusion  and  wreck  because  he  would  not  come  when 
called. 
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For  if  we  will  think  of  it,  no  Time  need  have  gone  to  ruin, 
could  it  ha  ye  found  a  man  great  enough,  a  man  wise  and  good 
enough:  wisdom  to  discern  truly  what  the  Time  wanted,  valour 
to  lead  it  on  the  right  road  thither;  these  are  the  salvation  of 
any  Time.  But  I  liken  common  languid  Times,  with  their  un¬ 
belief,  distress,  perplexity,  with  their  languid  doubting  char¬ 
acters  and  embarrassed  circumstances,  impotently  crumbling 
down  into  ever  worse  distress  towards  final  ruin;  —  all  this  I 
liken  to  dry  dead  fuel,  waiting  for  the  lightning  out  of  Heaven 
that  shall  kindle  it.  The  great  man,  with  his  free  force  direct 
out  of  God’s  own  hand,  is  the  lightning.  His  word  is  the  wise 
healing  word  which  all  can  believe  in.  All  blazes  round  him 
now,  when  he  has  once  struck  on  it,  into  fire  like  his  own. 
The  dry  mouldering  sticks  are  thought  to  have  called  him 
forth.  They  did  want  him  greatly;  but  as  to  calling  him  forth 

—  !  —  Those  are  critics  of  small  vision,  I  think,  who  cry:  “See, 
is  it  not  the  sticks  that  made  the  fire?”  No  sadder  proof  can 
be  given  by  a  man  of  his  own  littleness  than  disbelief  in  great 
men.  There  is  no  sadder  symptom  of  a  generation  than  such 
general  blindness  to  the  spiritual  lightning,  with  faith  only  in 
the  heap  of  barren  dead  fuel.  It  is  the  last  consummation  of 
unbelief.  In  all  epochs  of  the  world’s  history,  we  shall  find  the 
Great  Man  to  have  been  the  indispensable  saviour  of  his  epoch; 

—  the  lightning,  without  which  the  fuel  never  would  have 
burnt.  The  History  of  the  World,  I  said  already,  was  the 
Biography  of  Great  Men. 

Such  small  critics  do  what  they  can  to  promote  unbelief  and 
universal  spiritual  paralysis;  but  happily  they  cannot  always 
completely  succeed.  In  all  times  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to 
arise  great  enough  to  feel  that  they  and  their  doctrines  are 
chimeras  and  cobwebs.  And  what  is  notable,  in  no  time  what¬ 
ever  can  they  entirely  eradicate  out  of  living  men’s  hearts  a 
certain  altogether  peculiar  reverence  for  Great  Men;  genuine 
admiration,  loyalty,  adoration,  however  dim  and  perverted  it 
may  be.  Hero-worship  endures  for  ever  while  man  endures. 
Boswell  venerates  his  Johnson,  right  truly  even  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century.  ~TKe  unbelieving  French  believe  in  their  Vol¬ 
taire;  and  burst  out  round  him  into  very  curious  Hero-wor¬ 
ship,  in  that  last  act  of  his  life  when  they  “stifle  him  under 
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roses.”  1  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  extremely  curious  this  of 
Voltaire.  Truly,  if  Christianity  be  the  highest  instance  of  Hero- 
worship,  then  we  may  find  here  in  Voltaireism  one  of  the  lowest! 
He  whose  life  was  that  of  a  kind  of  Antichrist,  does  again  on  this 
side  exhibit  a  curious  contrast.  No  people  ever  were  so  little 
prone  to  admire  at  all  as  those  French  of  Voltaire.  Persiflage 
was  the  character  of  their  whole  mind ;  adoration  had  nowhere 
a  place  in  it.  Yet  see!  The  old  man  of  Ferney  comes  up  to 
Paris;  an  old,  tottering,  infirm  man  of  eighty-four  years.  They 
feel  that  he  too  is  a  kind  of  Hero;  that  he  has  spent  his  life  in 
opposing  error  and  injustice,  delivering  Calases,2 *  unmasking 
hypocrites  in  high  places;  —  in  short  that  he  too,  though  in  a 
strange  way,  has  fought  like  a  valiant  man.  They  feel  withal 
that,  if  persiflage  be  the  great  thing,  there  never  was  such  a 
persifleurP  He  is  the  realized  ideal  of  every  one  of  them;  the 
thing  they  are  all  wanting  to  be;  of  all  Frenchmen  the  most 
French.  He  is  properly  their  god,  —  such  god  as  they  are  fit 
for.  Accordingly  all  persons,  from  the  Queen  Antoinette  to  the 
Douanier  4 *  at  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  do  they  not  worship  him? 
People  of  quality  disguise  themselves  as  tavern-waiters.  The 
Maitre  de  Poste,6  with  a  broad  oath,  orders  his  Postillion, 
“  Va  bon  train;  6  thou  art  driving  M.  de  Voltaire.”  At  Paris 
his  carriage  is  “the nucleus  of  a  comet,  whose  train  fills  whole 
streets.”  The  ladies  pluck  a  hair  or  two  from  his  fur,  to  keep 
it  as  a  sacred  relic.  There  was  nothing  highest,  beautifulest, 
noblest  in  all  France,  that  did  not  feel  this  man  to  be  higher, 
beautifuler,  nobler. 

Yes,  from  Norse  Odin  to  English  Samuel  Johnson,  from  the 
divine  Founder  of  Christianity  to  the  withered  Pontiff  of 
Encyclopedism,7  in  all  times  and  places,  the  Hero  has  been 
worshipped.  It  will  ever  be  so.  We  all  love  great  men;  love, 
venerate,  and  bow  down  submissive  before  great  men:  nay  can 
we  honestly  bow  down  to  anything  else?  Ah,  does  not  every 
true  man  feel  that  he  is  himself  made  higher  by  doing  rever- 

1  On  Voltaire’s  return  to  Paris  in  1778,  after  an  exile  of  more  than  twenty-five  years. 

2  Calas  was  a  French  Protestant,  fanatically  put  to  death  in  1762. 

1  In  his  essay  on  Voltaire  Carlyle  defined  a  persifleur  as  a  man  who  meets  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  life  “not  with  earnest  force,  but  with  gay  agility.” 

4  Customs  officer.  8  “Go  at  a  good  pace.” 

*  Proprietor  of  the  post-horses.  7  Volt^jre. 
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ence  to  what  is  really  above  him?  No  nobler  or  more  blessed 
feeling  dwells  in  man’s  heart.  And  to  me  it  is  very  cheering  to 
consider  that  no  sceptical  logic,  or  general  triviality,  insin¬ 
cerity  and  aridity  of  any  Time  and  its  influences  can  destroy 
this  noble  inborn  loyalty  and  worship  that  is  in  man.  In  times 
of  unbelief,  which  soon  have  to  become  times  of  revolution, 
much  downrushing,  sorrowful  decay  and  ruin  is  visible  to 
everybody.  For  myself  in  these  days,  I  seem  to  see  in  this 
indestructibility  of  Hero-worship  the  everlasting  adamant 
lower  than  which  the  confused  wreck  of  revolutionary  things 
cannot  fall.  The  confused  wreck  of  thii  »;s  crumbling  and  even 
crashing  and  tumbling  all  round  us  in  these  revolutionary  ages, 
will  get  down  so  far;  no  farther.  It  is  an  eternal  corner-stone, 
from  which  they  can  begin  to  build  themselves  up  again.  That 
man,  in  some  sense  or  other,  worships  Heroes;  that  we  all  of 
us  reverence  and  must  ever  reverence  Great  Men:  this  is,  to 
me,  the  living  rock  amid  all  rushings-down  whatsoever;  —  the 
one  fixed  point  in  modern  revolutionary  history,  otherwise  as 
if  bottomless  and  shoreless. 
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[This  selection  is  from  chapters  1 1  and  1 2  of  the  third  book  of  Past  and 
Present.  The  work  represents  Carlyle  in  the  early  period  of  his  career  as 
a  pamphleteer  on  public  questions,  having  its  origin  in  the  economic  dis¬ 
cussions,  centering  in  the  labor  problem,  which  accompanied  and  followed 
the  “Chartist  riots”  of  1842.  His  chief  objects  were  to  show  manufac¬ 
turers  and  laborers  a  common  system  of  thought  as  a  basis  for  friendship, 
and  to  oppose  the  then  dominant  “laissez  faire”  economic  philosophy.] 

There  is  a  perennial  nobleness,  and  even  sacredness,  in 
work.  Were  he  never  so  benighted,  forgetful  of  his  high  calling, 
there  is  always  hope  in  a  man  that  actually  and  earnestly 
works:  in  Idleness  alone  is  there  perpetual  despair.  Work, 
never  so  Mammonish,  mean,  is  in  communication  with  Nature; 
the  real  desire  to  get  Work  done  will  itself  lead  one  more  and 
more  to  truth,  to  Nature’s  appointments  and  regulations, 
which  are  truth. 
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The  latest  Gospel  in  this  world  is,  Know  thy  work  and  do  it. 
“Know  thyself”:  long  enough  has  that  poor  “self”  of  thine 
tormented  thee;  thou  wilt  never  get  to  “know”  it,  I  believe! 
Think  it  not  thy  business,  this  of  knowing  thyself;  thou  art 
an  unknowable  individual:  know  what  thou  canst  work  at; 
and  work  at  it,  like  a  Hercules!  That  will  be  thy  better  plan. 

It  has  been  written,  “an  endless  significance  lies  in  Work”; 
a  man  perfects  himself  by  working.  Foul  jungles  are  cleared 
away,  fair  seedfields  rise  instead,  and  stately  cities;  and  withal 
the  man  himself  first  ceases  to  be  a  jungle  and  foul  unwhole¬ 
some  desert  thereby.  Consider  how,  even  in  the  meanest  sorts 
of  Labour,  the  whole  soul  of  a  man  is  composed  into  a  kind  of 
real  harmony,  the  instant  he  sets  himself  to  work!  Doubt, 
Desire,  Sorrow,  Remorse,  Indignation,  Despair  itself,  all  these 
like  hell-dogs  lie  beleaguering  the  soul  of  the  poor  day-worker, 
as  of  every  man;  but  he  bends  himself  with  free  valour  against 
ids  task,  and  all  these  are  stilled,  all  these  shrink  murmuring 
far  off  into  their  caves.  The  man  is  now  a  man.  The  blessed 
glow  of  Labour  in  him,  is  it  not  as  purifying  fire,  wherein  all 
poison  is  burnt  up,  and  of  sour  smoke  itself  there  is  made 
bright  blessed  flame! 

Destiny,  on  the  whole,  has  no  other  way  of  cultivating  us.  A 
formless  Chaos,  once  set  it  revolving,  grows  round  and  ever 
rounder;  ranges  itself,  by  mere  force  of  gravity,  into  strata, 
spherical  courses;  is  no  longer  a  Chaos,  but  a  round  compacted 
World.  What  would  become  of  the  Earth,  did  she  cease  to  re¬ 
volve?  In  the  poor  old  Earth,  so  long  as  she  revolves,  all  in¬ 
equalities,  irregularities  disperse  themselves;  all  irregularities 
are  incessantly  becoming  regular.  Hast  thou  looked  on  the 
Potter’s  wheel,  —  one  of  the  venerablest  objects;  old  as  the 
Prophet  Ezekiel  and  far  older?  Rude  lumps  of  clay,  how  they 
spin  themselves  up,  by  mere  quick  whirling,  into  beautiful 
circular  dishes.  And  fancy  the  most  assiduous  Potter,  but 
without  his  wheel;  reduced  to  make  dishes  or  rather  amorphous 
botches,  by  mere  kneading  and  baking!  Even  such  a  Potter 
were  Destiny,  with  a  human  soul  that  would  rest  and  lie  at 
ease,  that  would  not  work  and  spin!  Of  an  idle  unrevolving 
man  the  kindest  Destiny,  like  the  most  assiduous  Potter  with¬ 
out  wheel,  can  bake  and  knead  nothing  other  than  a  botch; 
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let  her  spend  cn  him  what  expensive  colouring,  what  gilding 
and  enamelling  she  will,  he  is  but  a  botch.  Not  a  dish;  no,  a 
bulging,  kneaded,  crooked,  shambling,  squint-cornered,  amor¬ 
phous  botch,  —  a  mere  enamelled  vessel  of  dishonour!  Let  the 
idle  think  of  this. 

Blessed  is  he  who  has  found  his  work;  let  him  ask  no  othei 
blessedness.  He  has  a  work,  a  life-purpose;  he  has  found  it,  and 
will  follow  it!  How,  as  a  free-flowing  channel,  dug  and  torn  by 
noble  force  through  the  sour  mud-swamp  of  one’s  existence, 
like  an  ever- deepening  river  there,  it  runs  and  flows;  —  drain¬ 
ing  off  the  sour  festering  water,  gradually  from  the  root  of  the 
remotest  grass-blade;  making,  instead  of  pestilential  swamp,  a 
green  fruitful  meadow  with  its  clear-flowing  stream.  How 
blessed  for  the  meadow  itself,  let  the  stream  and  its  value  be 
great  or  small!  Labour  is  Life:  from  the  inmost  heart  of  the 
Worker  rises  his  god-given  Force,  the  sacred  celestial  Life- 
essence  breathed  into  him  by  Almighty  God;  from  his  inmost 
heart  awakens  him  to  all  nobleness,  —  to  all  knowledge,  “self- 
knowledge”  and  much  else,  so  soon  as  Work  fitly  begins. 
Knowledge?  The  knowledge  that  will  hold  good  in  working, 
cleave  thou  to  that;  for  Nature  herself  accredits  that,  says  Yea 
to  that.  Properly  thou  hast  no  other  knowledge  but  what  thou 
hast  got  by  working :  the  rest  is  yet  all  a  hypothesis  of  knowl¬ 
edge;  a  thing  to  be  argued  of  in  schools,  a  thing  floating  in  the 
clouds,  in  endless  logic- vortices,  till  we  try  it  and  fix  it.  “Doubt, 
of  whatever  kind,  can  be  ended  by  Action  alone.” 

\nd  again,  hast  thou  valued  Patience,  Courage,  Persever¬ 
ance,  Openness  to  light;  readiness  to  own  thyself  mistaken,  to 
do  better  next  time?  All  these,  all  virtues,  in  wrestling  with 
the  dim  brute  Powers  of  Fact,  in  ordering  of  thy  fellows  in 
such  wrestle,  there  and  elsewhere  not  at  all,  thou  wilt  continu¬ 
ally  learn.  Set  down  a  brave  Sir  Christopher 1  in  the  middle  of 
black  ruined  Stone-heaps,  of  foolish  unarchitectural  Bishops, 
red-tape  Officials,  idle  Nell  Gwyn  Defenders  of  the  Faith;2  and 
see  whether  he  will  ever  raise  a  Paul’s  Cathedral  out  of  all  that, 
yea  or  no!  Rough,  rude,  contradictory  are  all  things  and  per- 

1  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  architect  of  the  new  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  in  the  reigD  o! 
Charles  II. 

*  The  King  was  “Defender  of  the  Faith”;  but  Charles  was  notoriously  immoral,  Nell 
Gwyn  being  one  of  his  mistresses. 
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sons,  from  the  mutinous  masons  and  Irish  hodmen,  up  to  the 
idle  Nell  Gwyn  Defenders,  to  blustering  red-tape  Officials, 
foolish  unarchitectural  Bishops.  All  these  things  and  persons 
are  there  not  for  Christopher’s  sake  and  his  Cathedral’s;  they 
are  there  for  their  own  sake  mainly!  Christopher  wall  have  to 
conquer  and  constrain  all  these,  —  if  he  be  able.  All  these  are 
against  him.  Equitable  Nature  herself,  who  carries  her  mathe¬ 
matics  and  architectonics  not  on  the  face  of  her,  but  deep  in 
the  hidden  heart  of  her,  —  Nature  herself  is  but  partially  for 
him;  will  be  wholly  against  him,  if  he  constrain  her  not!  His 
very  money,  where  is  it  to  come  from?  The  pious  munificence 
of  England  lies  far-scattered,  distant,  unable  to  speak,  and 
say,  “I  am  here”;  —  must  be  spoken  to  before  it  can  speak. 
Pious  munificence,  and  all  help,  is  so  silent,  invisible,  like  the 
gods;  impediment,  contradictions  manifold  are  so  loud  and 
near!  O  brave  Sir  Christopher,  trust  thou  in  those  notwith¬ 
standing,  and  front  all  these;  understand  all  these;  by  valiant 
patience,  noble  effort,  insight,  by  man’s-strength,  vanquish 
and  compel  all  these,  —  and,  on  the  whole,  strike  down  victori¬ 
ously  the  last  topstone  of  that  Paul’s  Edifice;  thy  monument 
for  certain  centuries,  the  stamp  “ Great  Man”  impressed  very 
legibly  on  Portland-stone  there! 

Yes,  all  manner  of  help,  and  pious  response  from  Men  or 
Nature,  is  always  what  we  call  silent;  cannot  speak  or  come  to 
light,  till  it  be  seen,  till  it  be  spoken  to.  Every  noble  work  is  at 
first  “impossible.”  In  very  truth,  for  every  noble  work  the 
possibilities  will  lie  diffused  through  Immensity;  inarticulate, 
undiscoverable  except  to  faith.  Like  Gideon  thou  shalt  spread 
out  thy  fleece  at  the  door  of  thy  tent;  see  whether  under  the 
wide  arch  of  Heaven  there  be  any  bounteous  moisture,  or  none. 
Thy  heart  and  life-purpose  shall  be  as  a  miraculous  Gideon’s 
fleece,  spread  out  in  silent  appeal  to  Heaven:  and  from  the 
kind  Immensities,  what  from  the  poor  unkind  Localities  and 
town  and  country  Parishes  there  never  could,  blessed  dew- 
moisture  to  suffice  thee  shall  have  fallen ! 

Work  is  of  a  religious  nature:  —  work  is  of  a  brave  nature; 
which  it  is  the  aim  of  all  religion  to  be.  All  work  of  man  is  as 
the  swimmer’s:  a  waste  ocean  threatens  to  devour  him;  if  he 
front  it  not  bravely,  it  wall  keep  its  word.  By  incessant  wise 
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'defiance  of  it,  lusty  rebuke  and  buffet  of  it,  behold  how  it  loy¬ 
ally  supports  him,  bears  him  as  its  conqueror  along.  “It  is  so,” 
says  Goethe,  “with  all  things  that  man  undertakes  in  this 
World.” 

Brave  Sea-captain,  Norse  Sea-king,  —  Columbus,  my  hero, 
royalest  Sea-king  of  all!  it  is  no  friendly  environment  this  of 
thine,  in  the  waste  deep  waters;  around  thee  mutinous  dis¬ 
couraged  souls,  behind  thee  disgrace  and  ruin,  before  thee  the 
unpenetrated  veil  of  Night.  Brother,  these  wild  water -moun¬ 
tains,  bounding  from  their  deep  bases  (ten  miles  deep,  I  am 
told)  are  not  entirely  there  on  thy  behalf!  Meseems  they  have 
^ther  work  than  floating  thee  forward:  —  and  the  huge  Winds, 
that  sweep  from  Ursa  Major  to  the  Tropics  and  Equators, 
dancing  their  giant-waltz  through  the  kingdoms  of  Chaos  and 
Immensity,  they  care  little  about  filling  rightly  or  filling 
wrongly  the  small  shoulder-of-mutton  sails  in  this  cockle-skiff 
of  thine!  Thou  art  not  among  articulate-speaking  friends,  my 
brother;  thou  art  among  immeasurab1'3  dumb  monsters,  tum¬ 
bling,  howling  wide  as  the  world  here.  Secret,  far  off,  invisible 
to  all  hearts  but  thine,  there  lies  a  help  in  them.-  see  how  thou 
wilt  get  at  that.  Patiently  thou  wilt  wait  till  the  mad  South- 
wester  spend  itself,  saving  thyself  by  dextrous  science  of  de¬ 
fence,  the  while:  valiantly,  with  swift  decision,  wilt  thou  strike 
in,  when  the  favouring  East,  the  Possible,  springs  up.  Mutiny 
of  men  thou  wilt  sternly  repress;  weakness,  despondency,  thou 
wilt  cheerily  encourage:  thou  wilt  swallow  down  complaint, 
unreason,  weariness,  weakness  of  others  and  thyself;  —  how 
much  wilt  thou  swallow  down!  There  shall  be  a  depth  of 
Silence  in  thee,  deeper  than  this  Sea,  which  is  but  ten  miles 
deep:  a  Silence  unsoundable;  known  to  God  only.  Thou  shalt 
be  a  Great  Man.  Yes,  my  World-Soldier,  thou  of  the  World 
Marine-service,  —  thou  wilt  have  to  be  greater  than  this  tumul¬ 
tuous  unmeasured  World  here  round  thee  is;  thou  in  thy 
strong  soul,  as  with  wrestler's  arms,  shalt  embrace  it.  harness 
it  down;  and  make  it  bear  thee  on,  —  to  new  Americas,  or 
whither  God  wills! 

“Religion,”  I  said;  for,  properly  speaking,  all  true  Work  is 
Religion,  and  whatsoever  Religion  is  not  Work  may  go  and 
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dwell  among  the  Brahmins,  Antinomians,  Spinning  Dervishes, 
or  where  it  will;  with  me  it  shall  have  no  harbour.  Admirable 
was  that  of  the  old  Monks,  “  Lab  or  are  est  Orare,  Work  is 
Worship.” 

Older  than  all  preached  Gospels  was  this  unpreached,  in¬ 
articulate,  but  ineradicable,  forever-enduring  Gospel:  Work, 
and  therein  have  well-being.  Man,  Son  of  Earth  and  Son  of 
Heaven,  lies  there  not,  in  the  innermost  heart  of  thee,  a  Spirit 
of  active  Method,  a  Force  for  Work;  —  and  burns  like  a  pain¬ 
fully-smouldering  fire,  giving  thee  no  rest  till  thou  unfold  it, 
till  thou  write  it  down  in  beneficent  Facts  around  thee!  What 
is  immethodic,  waste,  thou  shalt  make  methodic,  regulated, 
arable;  obedient  and  productive  to  thee.  Wheresoever  thou 
findest  Disorder,  theie  is  thy  eternal  enemy;  attack  him  swiftly, 
subdue  him;  make  Order  of  him,  the  subject  not  of  Chaos,  but 
of  Intelligence,  Divinity  and  Thee!  The  thistle  that  grows  in 
thy  path,  dig  it  out,  that  a  blade  of  useful  grass,  a  drop  of 
nourishing  milk,  may  grow  there  instead.  The  waste  cotton- 
shrub,  gather  its  waste  white  down,  spin  it,  weave  it;  that,  in 
place  of  idle  litter,  there  may  be  folded  webs,  and  the  naked 
skin  of  man  be  covered. 

But  above  all,  where  thou  findest  Ignorance,  Stupidity, 
Brute-mindedness,  —  yes,  there,  with  or  without  Church- 
tithes  and  Shovel-hat,1  with  or  without  Talfourd-Mahon 
Copyrights,2  or  were  it  with  mere  dungeons  and  gibbets  and 
crosses,  attack  it,  I  say;  smite  it  wisely,  unweariedly,  and  rest 
not  while  thou  livest  and  it  lives;  but  smite,  smite,  in  the  name 
of  God!  The  Highest  God,  as  I  understand  it,  does  audibly  so 
command  thee;  still  audibly,  if  thou  have  ears  to  hear.  He, 
even  He,  with  his  tmspoken  voice,  awfuler  than  any  Sinai 
thunders  or  syllabled  speech  of  Whirlwinds;  for  the  Silence  of 
deep  Eternities,  of  Worlds  from  beyond  the  morning-stars, 
does  it  not  speak  to  thee?  The  unborn  Ages;  the  old  Graves, 
with  their  long-mouldering  dust,  the  very  tears  that  wetted  it 
now  all  dry,  —  do  not  these  speak  to  thee,  what  ear  hath  not 
heard?  The  deep  Death -kingdoms,  the  Stars  in  their  never- 
resting  courses,  all  Space  and  all  Time,  proclaim  it  to  thee  in 

1  The  sign  of  a  cleric. 

*  Talfourd  and  Lord  Mahon  were  leading  authors  of  the  new  copyright  laws. 
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continual  silent  admonition.  Thou  too,  if  ever  man  should, 
shalt  work  while  it  is  called  To-day.  For  the  Night  cometh, 
wherein  no  man  can  work. 

All  true  Work  is  sacred;  in  all  true  Work,  were  it  but  true 
hand-labour,  there  is  something  of  divineness.  Labour,  wide 
as  the  Earth,  has  its  summit  in  Heaven.  Sweat  of  the  brow; 
and  up  from  that  to  sweat  of  the  brain,  sweat  of  the  heart; 
which  includes  all  Kepler  calculations,  Newton  meditations, 
all  Sciences,  all  spoken  Epics,  all  acted  Heroisms,  Martyrdoms, 
—  up  to  that  “Agony  of  bloody  sweat,”  which  all  men  have 
railed  divine!  O  brother,  if  this  is  not  “worship,”  then  I  say, 
the  more  pity  for  worship;  for  this  is  the  noblest  thing  yet  dis¬ 
covered  under  God’s  sky.  Who  art  thou  that  complainest  of 
thy  life  of  toil?  Complain  not.  Look  up,  my  wearied  brother; 
see  thy  fellow  Workmen  there,  in  God’s  Eternity;  surviving 
there,  they  alone  surviving:  sacred  Band  of  the  Immortals, 
celestial  Bodyguard  of  the  Empire  of  Mankind.  Even  in  the 
weak  Human  Memory  they  survive  so  long,  as  saints,  as  heroes, 
as  gods;  they  alone  surviving;  peopling,  they  alone,  the  un¬ 
measured  solitudes  of  Time!  To  thee  Heaven,  though  severe, 
is  not  unkind;  Heaven  is  kind,,  —  as  a  noble  Mother;  as  that 
Spartan  Mother,  saying  while  she  gave  her  son  his  shield, 
“with  it,  my  son,  or  upon  it!”  Thou  too  shalt  return  home  in 
honour;  doubt  it  not,  —  if  in  the  battle  thou  keep  thy  shield! 
Thou,  in  the  Eternities  and  deepest  Death-kingdoms,  art  not 
an  alien;  thou  everywhere  art  a  denizen!  Complain  not;  the 
very  Spartans  did  not  complain . 

And  who  art  thou  that  braggest  of  thy  life  of  Idleness;  com¬ 
placently  showest  thy  bright  gilt  equipages;  sumptuous  cush¬ 
ions;  appliances  for  folding  of  the  hands  to  mere  sleep?  Look¬ 
ing  up,  looking  down,  around,  behind  or  before,  discernest 
thou,  if  it  be  not  in  Mayfair 1  alone,  any  idle  hero,  saint,  god, 
or  even  devil?  Not  a  vestige  of  one.  In  the  Heavens,  in  the 
Earth,  in  the  Waters  under  the  Earth,  is  none  like  unto  thea 
Thou  art  an  original  figure  in  this  Creation;  a  denizen  in  May- 
fair  alone,  in  this  extraordinary  Century  or  Half-Century  alone! 
One  monster  there  is  in  the  world:  the  idle  man.  What  is  his 
“Religion”?  That  Nature  is  a  Phantasm,  where  cunning 

1  The  most  fashionable  district  in  London. 
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beggary  or  thievery  may  sometimes  find  good  victual.  That 
God  is  a  lie;  and  that  Man  and  his  Life  are  a  lie.  Alas,  alas, 
who  of  us  is  there  that  can  say,  I  have  worked?  The  faithfulest 
of  us  are  unprofitable  servants;  the  faithfulest  of  us  know  that 
best.  The  faithfulest  of  us  may  say,  with  sad  and  true  old 
Samuel,  “Much  of  my  life  has  been  trifled  away!”  But  he 
that  has,  and  except  “on  public  occasions”  professes  to  have, 
no  function  but  that  of  going  idle  in  a  graceful  or  graceless 
manner;  and  of  begetting  sons  to  go  idle;  and  to  address  Chief 
Spinners  and  Diggers,  who  at  least  are  spinning  and  digging, 
“Ye  scandalous  persons  who  produce  too  much”  —  My  Corn- 
Law  friends,1  on  what  imaginary  still  richer  Eldorados,  and 
true  iron-spikes  with  law  of  gravitation,  are  ye  rushing! 

As  to  the  Wages  of  Work  there  might  innumerable  things  be 
said;  there  will  and  must  vet  innumerable  things  be  said  and 
spoken,  in  St.  Stephen’s2  and  out  of  St.  Stephen’s;  and  gradu¬ 
ally  not  a  few  things  be  ascertained  and  written,  on  Law- 
parchment,  concerning  this  very  matter:  —  “Fair  day’s-wages 
for  a  fair  da.y’s-work  ”  is  the  most  unrefusable  demand !  Money- 
wages  “  to  the  extent  of  keeping  your  worker  alive  that  he  may 
work  more”;  these,  unless  you  mean  to  dismiss  him  straight¬ 
way  out  of  this  world,  are  indispensable  alike  to  the  noblest 
Worker  and  to  the  least  noble! 

One  thing  only  I  will  say  here,  in  special  reference  to  the 
former  class,  the  noble  and  noblest;  but  throwing  light  on  all 
the  other  classes  and  their  arrangements  of  this  difficult  mat¬ 
ter:  The  “wages”  of  every  noble  Work  do  yet  lie  in  Heaven  or 
else  nowhere.  Not  in  Bank-of-England  bills,  in  Owen  s  Labour 
Bank,  or  any  the  most  improved  establishment  of  banking  and 
money-changing,  needest  thou,  heroic  soul,  present  thy  account 
of  earnings.  Human  banks  and  labour  banks  know  thee  not; 
or  know  thee  after  generations  and  centuries  have  passed 
away,  and  thou  art  clean  gone  from  “rewarding,”  all  man¬ 
ner  of  bank  drafts,  shop-tills,  and  Downing  Street  Exchequers 
lying  very  invisible,  so  far  from  thee!  Nay,  at  bottom,  dost 

1  That  is,  those  who  favored  “Corn  Laws,”  controlling  or  restricting  the  productioa 
and  exportation  of  grain. 

2  See  note  on  p.  351. 
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thou  need  any  reward?  Was  it  thy  aim  and  life-purpose  to  be 
filled  with  good  things  for  thy  heroism;  to  have  a  life  of  pomp 
and  ease,  and  be  what  men  call  “happy,”  in  this  world,  or  any 
other  world?  I  answer  for  thee  deliberately.  No.  The  whole 
spiritual  secret  of  the  new  epoch  lies  in  this,  that  thou  canst 
answer  for  thyself,  with  thy  whole  clearness  of  head  and  heart, 
deliberately,  No! 

My  brother,  the  brave  man  has  to  give  his  Life  away.  Give 
it,  I  advise  thee;  —  thou  dost  not  expect  to  sell  thy  Life  in  an 
adequate  manner?  What  price,  for  example,  would  content 
thee?  The  just  price  of  thy  life  to  thee,  —  why,  God’s  entire 
Creation  to  thyself,  the  whole  Universe  of  Space,  the  whole 
Eternity  of  Time,  and  what  they  hold :  that  is  the  price  which 
would  content  thee;  that,  and  if  thou  wilt  be  candid,  nothing 
short  of  that!  It  is  thy  all;  and  for  it  thou  wouldst  have  all. 
Thou  art  an  unreasonable  mortal;  —  or  rather  thou  art  a  poor 
infinite  mortal,  who,  in  thy  narrow  clay-prison  here,  seemest 
so  unreasonable!  Thou  wilt  never  sell  thy  Life,  or  any  part  of 
thy  Life,  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Give  it,  like  a  royal  heart; 
let  the  price  be  Nothing:  thou  hast  then,  in  a  certain  sense,  got 
All  for  it!  The  heroic  man,  —  and  is  not  every  man,  God  be 
thanked,  a  potential  hero?  —  has  to  do  so,  in  all  times  and 
circumstances.  In  the  most  heroic  age,  as  in  the  most  unheroic, 
he  will  have  to  say,  as  Burns  said  proudly  and  humbly  of  his 
little  Scottish  songs,  little  dewdrops  of  Celestial  Melody  in  an 
age  when  so  much  was  unmelodious :  “By  Heaven,  they  shall 
either  be  invaluable  or  of  no  value;  I  do  not  need  your  guineas 
for  them.”  It  is  an  element  which  should,  and  must,  enter 
deeply  into  all  settlements  of  wages  here  below.  They  will 
never  be  “satisfactory”  otherwise;  they  cannot,  O  Mammon 
Gospel,  they  never  can!  Money  for  my  little  piece  of  work  “  to 
the  extent  that  will  allow  me  to  keep  working”;  yes,  this,  — 
unless  you  mean  that  I  shall  go  my  ways  before  the  work  is  all 
taken  out  of  me:  but  as  to  “wages”  — !  .  .  . 
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THE  PRESENT  TIME 
1850 

[From  the  first  of  the  Latter-Day  Pamphlets,  in  which  Carlyle  set  forth 
his  criticism  of  the  new  English  democracy  and  of  democracy  in  general. 
“  The  denunciations,”  says  Leslie  Stephen,  “  were  too  indiscriminate  to  be 
biting,  and  the  only  satisfactory  reform  suggested,  the  miraculous  advent 
of  a  hero  and  conversion  of  the  people,  was  hardly  capable  of  application 
to  facts.”  Hence  “the  pamphlets  were  neglected  as  stupendous  growls  from 
a  misanthropic  recluse.”  {Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,  article  on  Carlyle.)] 

.  .  .  What  is  Democracy;  this  huge  inevitable  Product  of 
the  Destinies,  which  is  everywhere  the  portion  of  our  Europe 
in  these  latter  days?  There  lies  the  question  for  us.  Whence 
comes  it,  this  universal  big  black  Democracy;  whither  tends  it; 
what  is  the  meaning  of  it?  A  meaning  it  must  have,  or  it  would 
not  be  here.  If  we  can  find  the  right  meaning  of  it,  we  may, 
wisely  submitting  or  wisely  resisting  and  controlling,  still 
hope  to  live  in  the  midst  of  it;  if  we  cannot  find  the  right 
meaning,  if  we  find  only  the  wrong  or  no  meaning  in  it,  to  live 
will  not  be  possible!  The  whole  social  wisdom  of  the  Present 
Time  is  summoned,  in  the  name  of  the  Giver  of  Wisdom,  to 
make  clear  to  itself,  and  lay  deeply  to  heart  with  an  eye  to 
strenuous  valiant  practice  and  effort,  what  the  meaning  of  this 
universal  revolt  of  the  European  populations,  which  calls  itself 
Democracy,  and  decides  to  continue  permanent,  may  be. 

Certainly  it  is  a  drama  full  of  action,  event  fast  following 
event;  in  which  curiosity  finds  endless  scope,  and  there  are 
interests  at  stake,  enough  to  rivet  the  attention  of  all  men,, 
simple  and  wise.  Whereat  the  idle  multitude  lift  up  their  voices, 
gratulating,  celebrating  sky-high;  in  rhyme  and  prose  announce¬ 
ment,  more  than  plentiful,  that  now  the  New  Era,  and  long- 
expected  Year  One  of  Perfect  Human  Felicity  has  come. 
Glorious  and  immortal  people,  sublime  French  citizens,  heroic 
barricades;  triumph  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  —  O  Heaven! 
one  of  the  inevitablest  private  miseries,  to  an  earnest  man  in 
such  circumstances,  is  this  multitudinous  efflux  of  oratory  and 
psalmody,  from  the  universal  foolish  human  throat;  drown¬ 
ing  for  the  moment  all  reflection  whatsoever,  except  the  sorrow- 
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ful  one  that  you  are  fallen  in  an  evil,  heavy-laden,  long-eared 
age,  and  must  resignedly  bear  your  part  in  the  same.  The 
front  wall  of  your  wretched  old  crazy  dwelling,  long  denounced 
by  you  to  no  purpose,  having  at  last  fairly  folded  itself  over, 
and  fallen  prostrate  into  the  street,  the  floors,  as  may  happen 
will  still  hang  on  by  the  mere  beam-ends,  and  coherency  of  old 
carpentry,  though  in  a  sloping  direction,  and  depend  there  till 
certain  poor  rusty  nails  and  worm-eaten  dovetailings  give  way: 
—  but  is  it  cheering,  in  such  circumstances,  that  the  whole 
household  burst  forth  into  celebrating  the  new  joys  of  light 
and  ventilation,  liberty  and  picturesqueness  of  position,  and 
thank  God  that  now  they  have  got  a  house  to  their  mind?  My 
dear  household,  cease  singing  and  psalmodying;  lay  aside  your 
Addles,  take  out  your  work-implements,  if  you  have  any;  for 
I  can  say  with  confidence  the  laws  of  gravitation  are  still  ac¬ 
tive,  and  rusty  nails,  worm-eaten  dovetailings,  and  secret 
coherency  of  old  carpentry,  are  not  the  best  basis  for  a  house¬ 
hold  !  In  the  lanes  of  Irish  cities,  I  have  heard  say,  the  wretched 
people  are  sometimes  found  living,  and  perilously  boiling  their 
potatoes,  on  such  swing-floors  and  inclined  planes  hanging  on 
by  the  joist-ends;  but  I  did  not  hear  that  they  sang  very  much 
in  celebration  of  such  lodging.  No,  they  slid  gently  about,  sat 
near  the  back  wall,  and  perilously  boiled  their  potatoes,  in 
silence  for  most  part! 

High  shouts  of  exultation,  in  every  dialect,  by  every  vehicle 
of  speech  and  writing,  rise  from  far  and  near  over  this  last 
avatar  1  of  Democracy  in  1848:  and  yet,  to  wise  minds,  thr 
first  aspect  it  presents  seems  rather  to  be  one  of  boundless  mis¬ 
ery  and  sorrow.  What  can  be  more  miserable  than  this  uni¬ 
versal  hunting  out  of  the  high  dignitaries,  solemn  function¬ 
aries,  and  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors  of  the  world; 
this  stormful  rising  up  of  the  inarticulate  dumb  masses  every¬ 
where,  against  those  who  pretended  to  be  speaking  for  them 
and  guiding  them?  These  guides,  then,  were  mere  blind  men 
only  pretending  to  see?  These  rulers  were  not  ruling  at  all; 
they  had  merely  got  on  the  attributes  and  ciothes  of  rulers, 
and  were  surreptitiously  drawing  the  wages,  while  the  work 
remained  undone?  The  Kings  were  Sham-Kings,  play-acting 
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as  at  Drury  Lane;  —  and  what  were  the  people  withal  that 
took  them  for  real?  .  .  . 

Democracy,  once  modelled  into  suffrages,  furnished  with 
ballot-boxes  and  such-like,  will  itself  accomplish  the  salutary 
universal  change  from  Delusive  to  Real,  and  make  a  new 
blessed  world  of  us  by  and  by?  To  the  great  mass  of  men,  I 
am  aware,  the  matter  presents  itself  quite  on  this  hopeful  side. 
Democracy  they  consider  to  be  a  kind  of  “  Government.”  The 
old  model,  formed  long  since,  and  brought  to  perfection  in 
England  now  two  hundred  years  ago,  has  proclaimed  itself  to 
all  Nations  as  the  new  healing  for  every  woe:  “  Set  up  a  Parlia¬ 
ment,”  the  Nations  everywhere  say,  when  the  old  King  is  de¬ 
tected  to  be  a  Sham-King,  and  hunted  out  or  not;  “set  up  a 
Parliament;  let  us  have  suffrages,  universal  suffrages;  and  all 
either  at  once  or  by  due  degrees  will  be  right,  and  a  real  Millen¬ 
nium  come.”  Such  is  their  way  of  construing  the  matter. 

Such,  alas,  is  by  no  means  my  way  of  construing  the  matter; 
if  it  were,  I  should  have  had  the  happiness  of  remaining  silent, 
and  been  without  call  to  speak  here.  It  is  because  the  contrary 
of  all  this  is  deeply  manifest  to  me,  and  appears  to  be  forgotten 
by  multitudes  of  my  contemporaries,  that  I  have  had  to  under¬ 
take  addressing  a  word  to  them.  The  contrary  of  all  this;  — 
and  the  farther  I  look  into  the  roots  of  all  this,  the  more  hate¬ 
ful,  ruinous,  and  dismal  does  the  state  of  mind  all  this  could 
have  originated  in  appear  to  me.  To  examine  this  recipe  of 
a  Parliament,  how  fit  it  is  for  governing  Nations,  nay  how  fit 
it  may  now  be,  in  these  new  times,  for  governing  England  itself 
where  we  are  used  to  it  so  long:  this,  too,  is  an  alarming  in¬ 
quiry,  to  which  all  thinking  men,  and  good  citizens  of  their 
country,  who  have  an  ear  for  the  small  still  voices  and  eternal 
intimations,  across  the  temporary  clamours  and  loud  blaring 
proclamations,  are  now  solemnly  invited.  Invited  by  the  rigor- 
ms  fact  itself;  which  will  one  day,  and  that  perhaps  soon,  de¬ 
mand  practical  decision  or  redecision  of  it  from  us,  —  with 
enormous  penalty  if  we  decide  it  wrong!  I  think  we  shall  all 
have  to  consider  this  question,  one  day;  better  perhaps  now, 
than  later,  when  the  leisure  may  be  less.  If  a  Parliament,  with 
suffrages  and  universal  or  any  conceivable  kind  of  suffrages, 
is  the  method,  then  certainly  let  us  set  about  discovering  the 
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kind  of  suffrages,  and  rest  no  moment  till  we  have  got  them. 
But  it  is  possible  a  Parliament  may  not  be  the  method!  Possi¬ 
ble  the  inveterate  notions  of  the  English  People  may  have 
settled  it  as  the  method,  and  the  Everlasting  Laws  of  Nature 
may  have  settled  it  as  not  the  method!  Not  the  whole  method; 
not  the  method  at  all,  if  taken  as  the  whole  ?  If  a  Parliament 
with  never  such  suffrages  is  not  the  method  settled  by  this 
latter  authority,  then  it  will  urgently  behove  us  to  become 
aware  of  that  fact,  and  to  quit  such  methods;  —  we  may  de¬ 
pend  upon  it,  however  unanimous  wc  be,  every  step  taken 
in  that  direction  will,  by  the  Eternal  Law  of  things,  be  a  step 
jrom  improvement,  not  towards  it. 

Not  towards  it,  I  say,  if  so!  Unanimity  of  voting,  —  that 
will  do  nothing  for  us  if  so.  Your  ship  cannot  double  Cape  Horn 
by  its  excellent  plans  of  voting.  The  ship  may  vote  this  and 
that,  above  decks  and  below,  in  the  most  harmonious  exqui¬ 
sitely  constitutional  manner:  the  ship,  to  get  round  Cape  Horn, 
will  find  a  set  of  conditions  already  voted  for,  and  fixed  with 
adamantine  rigour  by  the  ancient  Elemental  Powers,  who  are 
entirely  careless  how  you  vote.  If  you  can,  by  voting  or  with¬ 
out  voting,  ascertain  these  conditions,  and  valiantly  conform 
to  them,  you  will  get  round  the  Cape:  if  you  cannot,  the 
ruffian  Winds  will  blow  you  ever  back  again;  the  inexorable 
Icebergs,  dumb  privy-counselors  from  Chaos,  will  nudge  you 
with  most  chaotic  “  admonition  ”;  you  will  be  flung  half -frozen 
on  the  Patagonian  cliffs,  or  admonished  into  shivers  by  your 
iceberg  councilors,  and  sent  sheer  down  to  Davy  Jones,  and 
will  never  get  round  Cape  Horn  at  all!  Unanimity  on  board 
ship;  —  yes  indeed,  the  ship’s  crew  may  be  very  unanimous, 
which  doubtless,  for  the  time  being,  will  be  very  comfortable  to 
the  ship’s  crew,  and  to  their  Phantasm  Captain  if  they  have 
one:  but  if  the  tack  they  unanimously  steer  upon  is  guiding 
them  into  the  belly  of  the  Abyss,  it  will  not  profit  them  much! 
Ships  accordingly  do  not  use  the  ballot-box  at  all;  and  they 
reject  the  Phantasm  species  of  Captains:  one  wishes  much 
some  other  Entities,  —  since  all  entities  lie  under  the  same 
rigorous  set  of  laws,  —  could  be  brought  to  show  as  much 
wisdom,  and  sense  at  least  of  self-preservation,  the  first  com¬ 
mand  of  Nature.  Phantasm  Captains  with  unanimous  vot- 
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ings :  this  is  considered  to  be  all  the  law  and  all  the  prophets, 
at  present. 

A  divine  message,  or  eternal  regulation  of  the  Universe, 
there  verily  is,  in  regard  to  every  conceivable  procedure  and 
affair  of  man:  faithfully  following  this,  said  procedure  or  affair 
will  prosper,  and  have  the  whole  Universe  to  second  it,  and 
carry  it,  across  the  fluctuating  contradictions,  towards  a  vic¬ 
torious  goal;  not  following  this,  mistaking  this,  disregarding 
this,  destruction  and  wreck  are  certain  for  every  affair.  How 
find  it?  All  the  world  answers  me,  “  Count  heads;  ask  Universal 
Suffrage,  by  the  ballot-boxes,  and  that  will  tell.”  Universal 
Suffrage,  ballot-boxes,  count  of  heads?  Well,  —  I  perceive  we 
have  got  into  strange  spiritual  latitudes  indeed.  Within  the 
last  half  century  or  so,  either  the  Universe  or  else  the  heads  of 
men  must  have  altered  very  much.  Half  a  century  ago,  and 
down  from  Father  Adam’s  time  till  then,  the  Universe,  wher~ 
ever  I  could  hear  tell  of  it,  was  wont  to  be  of  somewhat  ab¬ 
struse  nature:  by  no  means  carrying  its  secret  written  on  its 
face,  legible  to  every  passer-by;  on  the  contrary,  obstinately 
hiding  its  secret  from  all  foolish,  slavish,  wicked,  insincere 
persons,  and  partially  disclosing  it  to  the  wise  and  noble- 
minded  alone,  whose  number  was  not  the  majority  in  my 
time!  .  .  . 

Historically  speaking,  I  believe  there  was  no  Nation  that 
could  subsist  upon  Democracy.  Of  ancient  Republics,  and 
Demoi  and  Populi,  we  have  heard  much;  but  it  is  now  pretty 
well  admitted  to  be  nothing  to  our  purpose; — -a  universal- 
suffrage  republic,  or  a  general-suffrage  one,  or  any  but  a  most- 
limited-suffrage  one,  never  came  to  light,  or  dreamed  of  doing 
so  in  ancient  times.  When  the  mass  of  the  population  were 
slaves,  and  the  voters  intrinsically  a  kind  of  kings ,  or  men  born 
to  rule  others;  when  the  voters  were  real  “ aristocrats”  and 
manageable  dependents  of  such,  —  then  doubtless  voting,  and 
confused  jumbling  of  talk  and  intrigue,  might,  without  imme¬ 
diate  destruction,  or  the  need  of  a^Cavaignac  to  intervene  with 
cannon  and  sweep  the  streets  clear  of  it,  go  on;  and  beautiful 
developments  of  manhood  might  be  possible  beside  it,  for  a 
season.  Beside  it;  or  even,  if  you  will,  by  means  of  it,  and  in 
virtue  of  it,  though  that  is  by  no  means  so  certain  as  is  often 
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supposed.  Alas,  no:  the  reflective  constitutional  mind  has  mis¬ 
givings  as  to  the  origin  of  old  Greek  and  Roman  nobleness ;  and 
indeed  knows  not  how  this  or  any  other  human  nobleness  could 
well  be  “originated,”  or  brought  to  pass,  by  voting  or  without 
voting,  in  this  world,  except  by  the  grace  of  God  very  mainly; 
—  and  remembers,  with  a  sigh,  that  of  the  Seven  Sages  them¬ 
selves  no  fewer  than  three  were  bits  of  Despotic  Kings,  T vpavvoi, 
“Tyrants”  so-called  (such  being  greatly  wanted  there);  and 
that  the  other  four  were  very  far  from  Red  Republicans,  if  of 
any  political  faith  whatever!  We  may  quit  the  Ancient  Clas¬ 
sical  concern,  and  leave  it  to  College  clubs  and  speculative 
debating  societies,  in  these  late  days. 

Of  the  various  French  Republics  that  have  been  tried,  or 
that  are  still  on  trial,  —  of  these  also  it  is  not  needful  to  say 
any  word.  But  there  is  one  modern  instance  of  Democracy 
nearly  perfect,  the  Republic  of  the  United  States,  which  has 
actually  subsisted  for  threescore  years  or  more,  with  immense 
success  as  is  affirmed;  to  which  many  still  appeal,  as  to  a  sign 
of  hope  for  all  nations,  and  a  “Model  Republic.”  Is  not 
America  an  instance  in  point?  Why  should  not  all  Nations 
subsist  and  flourish  on  Democracy,  as  America  does? 

Of  America  it  would  ill  beseem  any  Englishman,  and  me 
perhaps  as  little  as  another,  to  speak  unkindly,  to  speak  un- 
patriotically ,  if  any  of  us  even  felt  so.  Sure  enough,  America  is 
a  great,  and  in  many  respects  a  blessed  and  hopeful  phenome¬ 
non.  Sure  enough,  these  hardy  millions  of  Anglo-Saxon  men 
prove  themselves  worthy  of  their  genealogy;  and,  with  the  axe 
and  plough  and  hammer,  if  not  yet  with  any  much  finer  kind 
of  implements,  are  triumphantly  clearing  out  wide  spaces, 
seedfields  for  the  sustenance  and  refuge  of  mankind,  arenas 
for  the  future  history  of  the  world;  doing,  in  their  day  and 
generation,  a  creditable  and  cheering  feat  under  the  sun.  But 
as  to  a  Model  Republic,  or  a  model  anything,  the  wise  among 
themselves  know  too  well  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  said.  Nay 
the  title  hitherto  to  be  a  Commonwealth  or  Nation  at  all, 
among  the  eOvrj  1  of  the  world,  is,  strictly  considered,  still  a 
thing  they  are  but  striving  for,  and  indeed  have  not  yet  done 
much  towards  attaining.  Their  Constitution,  such  as  it  may 
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be,  was  made  here,  not  there;  went  over  with  them  from  the 
Old  Puritan  English  workshop  ready-made.  Deduct  what 
they  carried  with  them  from  England  ready-made,  —  their 
common  English  Language,  and  that  same  Constitution,  or 
rather  elixir  of  constitutions,  their  inveterate  and  now,  as  it 
were,  inborn  reverence  for  the  Constable’s  Staff;  two  quite 
immense  attainments,  which  England  had  to  spend  much 
blood,  and  valiant  sweat  of  blood  and  brain,  for  centuries  long, 
in  achieving;  —  and  what  new  elements  of  polity  or  nation¬ 
hood,  what  noble  new  phasis  of  human  arrangement,  or  social 
device  worthy  of  Prometheus  or  of  Epimetheus,1  yet  comes  to 
light  in  America?  Cotton-crops  and  Indian  corn  and  dollars 
come  to  light;  and  half  a  world  of  untilled  land,  where  popula¬ 
tions  that  respect  the  constable  can  live,  for  the  present  without 
Government :  this  comes  to  light ;  and  the  profound  sorrow  of  all 
nobler  hearts,  here  uttering  itself  as  silent  patient  unspeakable 
ennui,  there  coming  out  as  vague  elegiac  wailings,  that  there 
is  still  next  to  nothing  more.  “Anarchy  plus  a  street-consta¬ 
ble”:  that  also  is  anarchic  to  me,  and  other  than  quite  lovely! 

I  foresee,  too,  that,  long  before  the  waste  lands  are  full,  the 
very  street-constable,  on  these  poor  terms,  will  have  become 
impossible:  without  the  waste  lands,  as  here  in  our  Europe,  I 
do  not  see  how  he  could  continue  possible  many  weeks.  Cease 
to  brag  to  me  of  America,  and  its  model  institutions  and  con¬ 
stitutions.  To  men  in  their  sleep  there  is  nothing  granted  in 
this  world:  nothing,  or  as  good  as  nothing,  to  men  that  sit  idly 
caucusing  and  ballot-boxing  on  the  graves  of  their  heroic 
ancestors,  saying,  “It  is  well,  it  is  well!”  Corn  and  bacon  are 
granted:  not  a  very  sublime  boon,  on  such  conditions;  a  boon, 
moreover  which,  on  such  conditions,  cannot  last!  No:  America 
too  will  have  to  strain  its  energies,  in  quite  other  fashion  than 
this;  to  crack  its  sinews,  and  all  but  break  its  heart,  as  the  rest 
of  us  have  had  to  do,  in  thousandfold  wrestle  with  the  Pythons 
and  mud-demons,  before  it  can  become  a  habitation  for  the 
gods.  America’s  battle  is  yet  to  fight;  and  we,  sorrowful  though 
nothing  doubting,  will  wish  her  strength  for  it.  New  Spiritual 
Pythons,  plenty  of  them;  enormous  Megatherions,  as  ugly  as 

1  Brother  of  Prometheus;  Carlyle  perhaps  has  in  mind  the  literal  meaning  of  the  two 
names,  “forethought”  and  “after-thought.” 
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were  ever  born  of  mud,  loom  huge  and  hideous  out  of  the  twi¬ 
light  Future  on  America;  and  she  will  have  her  own  agony,  and 
her  own  victory,  but  on  other  terms  than  she  is  yet  quite  aware 
of.  Hitherto  she  but  ploughs  and  hammers,  in  a  very  successful 
manner;  hitherto,  in  spite  of  her  “roast-goose  with  apple¬ 
sauce,”  she  is  not  much.  “Roast-goose  with  apple-sauce  for 
the  poorest  working-man”:  well,  surely  that  is  something, 
thanks  to  your  respect  for  the  street-constable,  and  to  your 
continents  of  fertile  waste  land;  — but  that,  even  if  it  could 
continue,  is  by  no  means  enough;  that  is  not  even  an  instal¬ 
ment  towards  what  will  be  required  of  you.  My  friend,  brag 
not  yet  of  our  American  cousins!  Their  quantity  of  cotton, 
dollars,  industry  and  resources,  I  believe  to  be  almost  un¬ 
speakable;  but  I  can  by  no  means  worship  the  like  of  these. 
What  great  human  soul,  what  great  thought,  what  great 
noble  thing  that  one  could  worship,  or  loyally  admire,  has  yet 
been  produced  there?  None:  the  American  cousins  have  yet 
done  none  of  these  things.  “What  have  they  done?”  growls 
Smelfungus,1  tired  of  the  subject:  “They  have  doubled  their 
population  every  twenty  years.  They  have  begotten,  with  a 
rapidity  beyond  recorded  example,  Eighteen  Millions  of  the 
greatest  bores  ever  seen  in  this  world  before,  —  that  hitherto  is 
their  feat  in  History!”  —  And  so  we  leave  them,  for  the  pres¬ 
ent;  and  cannot  predict  the  success  of  Democracy,  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  from  their  example. 

Alas,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  on  that,  Democracy, 
we  apprehend,  is  forever  impossible!  So  much,  with  certainty 
of  loud  astonished  contradiction  from  all  manner  of  men  at 
present,  but  with  sure  appeal  to  the  Law  of  Nature  and  the 
ever-abiding  Fact,  may  be  suggested  and  asserted  once  more. 
The  Universe  itself  is  a  Monarchy  and  Hierarchy;  large  lib¬ 
erty  of  “voting”  there,  all  manner  of  choice,  utmost  free¬ 
will,  but  with  conditions  inexorable  and  immeasurable  annexed 
to  every  exercise  of  the  same.  A  most  free  commonwealth  of 
“voters”;  but  with  Eternal  Justice  to  preside  over  it,  Eternal 
Justice  enforced  by  Almighty  Power!  This  is  the  model  of 
“constitutions”;  this:  nor  in  any  Nation  where  there  has  not 

1  A  nickname  coined  hy  Sterne  for  a  pessimistic  grumbler  (originally,  for  Tobias 
Smollett). 
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yet  (in  some  supportable  and  withal  some  constantly  increasing 
degree)  been  confided  to  the  Noblest,  with  his  select  series  of 
Nobler,  the  divine  everlasting  duty  of  directing  and  controlling 
the  Ignoble,  has  the  “  Kingdom  of  God,’'’  which  we  all  pray  for, 
“come,”  nor  can  “His  will”  even  tend  to  be  “done  on  Earth 
as  it  is  in  Heaven”  till  then.  My  Christian  friends,  and  indeed 
my  Sham-Christian  and  Anti-Christian,  and  all  manner  of  men, 
are  invited  to  reflect  on  this.  They  will  find  it  to  be  the  truth 
of  the  case.  The  Noble  in  the  high  place,  the  Ignoble  in  the 
low;  that  is,  in  all  times  and  in  all  countries,  the  Almighty 
Maker’s  Law. 

To  raise  the  Sham-Noblest,  and  solemnly  consecrate  him  by 
whatever  method,  new-devised,  or  slavishly  adhered  to  from 
old  wont,  this,  little  as  we  may  regard  it,  is,  in  all  times  and 
countries,  a  practical  blasphemy,  and  Nature  will  in  no  wise 
forget  it.  Alas,  there  lies  the  origin,  the  fatal  necessity,  of 
modern  Democracy  everywhere.  It  is  the  Noblest,  not  the 
Sham-Noblest;  it  is  God-Almighty’s  Noble,  not  the  Court- 
Tailor’s  Noble,  nor  the  Able-Editor’s  Noble,  that  must  in  some 
approximate  degree  be  raised  to  the  supreme  place;  he  and  not 
a  counterfeit,  —  under  penalties!  Penalties  deep  as  death,  and 
at  length  terrible  as  hell-on-earth,  my  constitutional  friend! 
Will  the  ballot-box  raise  the  Noblest  to  the  chief  place;  does 
any  sane  man  deliberately  believe  such  a  thing?  That  never¬ 
theless  is  the  indispensable  result,  attain  it  how  we  may:  if 
that  is  attained,  all  is  attained;  if  not  that,  nothing.  He  that 
cannot  believe  the  ballot-box  to  be  attaining  it,  will  be  com¬ 
paratively  indifferent  to  the  ballot-box.  Excellent  for  keeping 
the  ship’s  crew  at  peace  under  their  Phantasm  Captain;  but 
unserviceable,  under  such,  for  getting  round  Cape  Horn.  Alas, 
that  there  should  be  human  beings  requiring  to  have  these 
things  argued  of,  at  this  late  time  of  day! 

I  say,  it  is  the  everlasting  privilege  of  the  foolish  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  wise;  to  be  guided  in  the  right  path  by  those  who 
know  it  better  than  they.  This  is  the  first  “right  of  man”; 
compared  with  which  all  other  rights  are  as  nothing,  —  mere 
superfluities,  corollaries  which  will  follow  of  their  own  accord 
out  of  this;  if  they  be  not  contradictions  to  this,  and  less  than 
nothing!  .  .  . 
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One  thing  I  do  know,  and  can  again  assert  with  great  con¬ 
fidence,  supported  by  the  whole  Universe,  and  by  some  two 
hundred  generations  of  men,  who  have  left  us  some  record  of 
themselves  there,  That  the  few  Wise  will  have,  by  one  method 
or  another,  to  take  command  of  the  innumerable  Foolish;  that 
they  must  be  got  to  take  it;  and  that,  in  fact,  since  Wisdom, 
which  means  also  Valour  and  heroic  Nobleness,  is  alone  strong 
in  this  world,  and  one  wise  man  is  stronger  than  all  men  unwise, 
they  can  be  got.  That  they  must  take  it;  and  having  taken, 
must  keep  it,  and  do  their  God’s-Message  in  it,  and  defend  the 
same,  at  their  life’s  peril,  against  all  men  and  devils.  This  I  do 
clearly  believe  to  be  the  backbone  of  all  Future  Society,  as  it 
has  been  of  all  Past;  and  that  without  it,  there  is  no  Society 
possible  in  the  world.  And  what  a  business  this  will  be,  before 
it  end  in  some  degree  of  victory  again,  and  whether  the  tune  for 
shouts  of  triumph  and  tremendous  cheers  upon  it  is  yet  come, 
or  not  yet  by  a  great  way,  I  perceive  too  well!  A  business  to 
make  us  all  very  serious  indeed.  A  business  not  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  but  by  noble  manhood,  and  devout  all-daring,  all- 
enduring  loyalty  to  Heaven,  such  as  fatally  sleeps  at  present,  * 
such  as  is  not  dead  at  present  either,  unless  the  gods  have  doomed 
this  world  of  theirs  to  die!  .  .  . 


COLERIDGE  AT  HIGHGATE 
1851 

[This  vivid  portrait  of  Coleridge  in  his  last  years,  when  he  made  his 
home  with  his  devoted  friends  the  Gilmans  of  Highgate,  forms  chapter  8 
of  Part  1  of  Carlyle’s  Life  of  John  Sterling.  Sterling  had  been  influenced 
by  Coleridge  at  a  time  when  he  was  struggling  with  the  question  whether 
he  could  remain  a  clergyman  of  the  English  Church,  and  Carlyle  viewed 
the  Coleridgean  reconciliation  of  philosophy  and  orthodoxy  with  severity.] 

Coleridge  sat  on  the  brow  of  Highgate  Hill,  in  those  years, 
looking  down  on  London  and  its  smoke-tumult,  like  a  sage 
escaped  from  the  inanity  of  life’s  battle;  attracting  towards 
him  the  thoughts  of  innumerable  brave  souls  still  engaged 
there.  His  express  contributions  to  poetry,  philosophy,  or  any 
specific  province  of  human  literature  or  enlightenment,  had 
been  small  and  sadly  intermittent;  but  he  had,  especially 
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among  young  inquiring  men,  a  higher  than  literary,  a  kind  of 
prophetic  or  magician  character.  He  was  thought  to  hold,  he 
alone  in  England,  the  key  of  German  and  other  Transcenden¬ 
talisms;  knew  the  sublime  secret  of  believing  by  “the  reason” 
what  “the  understanding”  had  been  obliged  to  fling  out  as 
incredible;  and  could  still,  after  Hume  and  Voltaire  had  done 
their  best  and  worst  with  him,  profess  himself  an  orthodox 
Christian,  and  say  and  print  to  the  Church  of  England,  with 
its  singular  old  rubrics  and  surplices  at  Allhallowtide,  Esto 
perpetua.1  A  sublime  man;  who,  alone  in  those  dark  days,  had 
saved  his  crown  of  spiritual  manhood;  escaping  from  the  black 
materialisms,  and  revolutionary  deluges,  with  “  God,  Freedom, 
Immortality”  still  his:  a  king  of  men.  The  practical  intellects 
of  the  world  did  not  much  heed  him,  or  carelessly  reckoned 
him  a  metaphysical  dreamer:  but  to  the  rising  spirits  of  the 
young  generation  he  had  this  dusky  sublime  character;  and 
sat  there  as  a  kind  of  Magus,2  girt  in  mystery  and  enigma;  his 
Dodona  oak-grove 3  (Mr.  Gillman’s  house  at  Highgate)  whis¬ 
pering  strange  things,  uncertain  whether  oracles  or  jargon. 

The  Gillmans  did  not  much  encourage  company,  or  excita¬ 
tion  of  any  sort,  round  their  sage;  nevertheless  access  to  him, 
if  a  youth  did  reverently  wish  it,  was  not  difficult.  He  would 
stroll  about  the  pleasant  garden  with  you,  sit  in  the  pleasant 
rooms  of  the  place,  —  perhaps  take  you  to  his  own  peculiar 
room,  high  up,  with  a  rearward  view,  which  was  the  chief  view 
of  all.  A  really  charming  outlook,  in  fine  weather.  Close  at 
hand,  wide  sweep  of  flowery  leafy  gardens,  their  few  houses 
mostly  hidden,  the  very  chimney-pots  veiled  under  blossomy 
umbrage,  flowed  gloriously  down  hill;  gloriously  issuing  in 
wide-tufted  undulating  plain-country,  rich  in  all  charms  of 
field  and  town.  Waving  blooming  country  of  the  brightest 
green;  dotted  all  over  with  handsome  villas,  handsome  groves; 
crossed  by  roads  and  human  traffic,  here  inaudible  or  heard 
only  as  a  musical  hum:  and  behind  all  swam,  under  olive- 
tinted  haze,  the  illimitable  limitary  ocean  of  London,  with  its 
domes  and  steeples  definite  in  the  sun,  big  Paul’s  and  the 
many  memories  attached  to  it  hanging  high  over  all.  Nowhere, 

1  “Be  thou  perpetual!”  2  Oriental  priest. 

3  The  seat  of  the  most  ancient  Greek  oracle. 
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of  its  kind,  could  you  see  a  grander  prospect  on  a  bright  sum¬ 
mer  day,  with  the  set  of  the  air  going  southward,  —  southward, 
and  so  draping  with  the  city-smoke  not  you  but  the  city.  Here 
for  hours  would  Coleridge  talk,  concerning  all  conceivable  or 
inconceivable  things;  and  liked  nothing  better  than  to  have 
an  intelligent,  or  failing  that,  even  a  silent  and  patient  human 
listener.  He  distinguished  himself  to  all  that  ever  heard  him 
as  at  least  the  most  surprising  talker  extant  in  this  world,  — 
and  to  some  small  minority,  by  no  means  to  all,  as  the  most 
excellent. 

The  good  man,  he  was  now  getting  old,  towards  sixty  per¬ 
haps;  and  gave  you  the  idea  of  a  life  that  had  been  full  of  suffer¬ 
ings;  a  life  heavy-laden,  half -vanquished,  still  swimming  pain¬ 
fully  in  seas  of  manifold  physical  and  other  bewilderment. 
Brow  and  head  were  round,  and  of  massive  weight,  but  the 
face  was  flabby  and  irresolute.  The  deep  eyes,  of  a  light  hazel, 
were  as  full  of  sorrow  as  of  inspiration;  confused  pain  looked 
mildly  from  them,  as  in  a  kind  of  mild  astonishment.  The 
whole  figure  and  air,  good  and  amiable  otherwise,  might  be 
called  flabby  and  irresolute;  expressive  of  weakness  under  pos¬ 
sibility  of  strength.  He  hung  loosely  on  his  limbs,  with  knees 
bent,  and  stooping  attitude;  in  walking,  he  rather  shuffled  than 
decisively  stepped;  and  a  lady  once  remarked,  he  never  could 
fix  which  side  of  the  garden  walk  would  suit  him  best,  but  con¬ 
tinually  shifted,  in  corkscrew  fashion,  and  kept  trying  both. 
A  heavy-laden,  high-aspiring  and  surely  much-suffering  man. 
His  voice,  naturally  soft  and  good,  had  contracted  itself  into 
a  plaintive  snuffle  and  singsong;  he  spoke  as  if  preaching, 
you  would  have  said,  preaching  earnestly  and  also  hopelessly 
the  weightiest  things.  I  still  recollect  his  “object”  and  “sub¬ 
ject,”  terms  of  continual  recurrence  in  the  Kantean  province; 
and  how  he  sang  and  snuffled  them  into  “om-mject”  and 
“sum-m-mject,”  with  a  kind  of  solemn  shake  or  quaver,  as  he 
rolled  along.  No  talk,  in  his  century  or  in  any  other,  could  be 
more  surprising. 

Sterling,  who  assiduously  attended  him,  with  profound 
reverence,  and  was  often  with  him  by  himself,  for  a  good  many 
months,  gives  a  record  of  their  first  colloquy.  Their  colloquies 
were  numerous,  and  he  had  taken  note  of  many;  but  they  are 
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all  gone  to  the  fire,  except  this  first,  which  Mr.  Hare  has 
printed,  —  unluckily  without  date.  It  contains  a  number  of 
ingenious,  true  and  half-true  observations,  and  is  of  course  a 
faithful  epitome  of  the  things  said;  but  it  gives  small  idea  of 
Coleridge’s  way  of  talking;  —  this  one  feature  is  perhaps  the 
most  recognizable,  “Our  interview  lasted  for  three  hours,  dur¬ 
ing  which  he  talked  two  hours  and  three  quarters.”  Nothing 
could  be  more  copious  than  his  talk;  and  furthermore  it  was 
always,  virtually  or  literally,  of  the  nature  of  a  monologue; 
suffering  no  interruption,  however  reverent;  hastily  putting 
aside  all  foreign  additions,  annotations,  or  most  ingenuous 
desires  for  elucidation,  as  well-meant  superfluities  which  would 
never  do.  Besides,  it  was  talk  not  flowing  anywhither  like  a 
river,  but  spreading  everywhither  in  inextricable  currents  and 
regurgitations  like  a  lake  or  sea;  terribly  deficient  in  goal  or 
aim,  nay  often  in  logical  intelligibility;  what  you  were  to  be¬ 
lieve  or  do,  on  any  earthly  or  heavenly  thing,  obstinately  refus¬ 
ing  to  appear  from  it.  So  that,  most  times,  you  felt  logically 
lost;  swamped  near  to  drowning  in  this  tide  of  ingenious 
vocables,  spreading  out  boundless  as  if  to  submerge  the  world. 

To  sit  as  a  passive  bucket  and  be  pumped  into,  whether  you 
consent  or  not,  can  in  the  long  run  be  exhilarating  to  no  crea¬ 
ture;  how  eloquent  soever  the  flood  of  utterance  that  is  de¬ 
scending.  But  if  it  be  withal  a  confused  unintelligible  flood  of 
utterance,  threatening  to  submerge  all  known  landmarks  of 
thought,  and  drown  the  world  and  you !  —  I  have  heard  Cole¬ 
ridge  talk,  with  eager  musical  energy,  two  stricken  hours,  his 
face  radiant  and  moist,  and  communicate  no  meaning  whatso¬ 
ever  to  any  individual  of  his  hearers,  —  certain  of  whom,  I  for 
one,  still  kept  eagerly  listening  in  hope;  the  most  had  long  be¬ 
fore  given  up,  and  formed  (if  the  room  were  large  enoughf 
secondary  humming  groups  of  their  own.  He  began  anywhere: 
you  put  some  question  to  him,  made  some  suggestive  observa¬ 
tion:  instead  of  answering  this,  or  decidedly  setting  out  towards 
answer  of  it,  he  would  accumulate  formidable  apparatus,  log¬ 
ical  swim-bladders,  transcendental  life-preservers  and  other 
precautionary  and  vehiculatory  gear,  for  setting  out;  perhaps 
did  at  last  get  under  wray,  —  but  was  swiftly  solicited,  turned 
aside  by  the  glance  of  some  radiant  new  game  on  this  hand  or 
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that,  into  new  courses;  and  ever  into  new;  and  before  long  into 
all  the  Universe,  where  it  was  uncertain  what  game  you  would 
catch,  or  whether  any. 

His  talk,  alas,  was  distinguished,  like  himself,  by  irresolution: 
it  disliked  to  be  troubled  with  conditions,  abstinences,  definite 
fulfilments;  —  loved  to  wander  at  its  own  sweet  will,  and  make 
its  auditor  and  his  claims  and  humble  wishes  a  mere  passive 
bucket  for  itself !  He  had  knowledge  about  many  things  and 
topics,  much  curious  reading;  but  generally  all  topics  led  him, 
after  a  pass  or  two,  into  the  high  seas  of  theosophic  philosophy, 
the  hazy  infinitude  of  Kantean  transcendentalism,  with  its 
“sum-m-mjects”  and  “om-m-mjects.”  Sad  enough;  for  with 
such  indolent  impatience  of  the  claims  and  ignorances  of  others, 
he  had  not  the  least  talent  for  explaining  this  or  anything  un¬ 
known  to  them;  and  you  swam  and  fluttered  in  the  mistiest 
wide  unintelligible  deluge  of  things,  for  most  part  in  a  rather 
profitless  uncomfortable  manner. 

Glorious  islets,  too,  I  have  seen  rise  out  of  the  haze;  but  they 
were  few,  and  soon  swallowed  in  the  general  element  again. 
Balmy  sunny  islets,  islets  of  the  blest  and  intelligible:  —  on 
which  occasions  those  secondary  humming  groups  would  all 
cease  humming,  and  hang  breathless  upon  the  eloquent  words; 
till  once  your  islet  got  wrapped  in  the  mist  again,  and  they  could 
recommence  humming.  Eloquent  artistically  expressive  words 
you  always  had;  piercing  radiances  of  a  most  subtle  insight 
came  at  intervals;  tones  of  noble  pious  sympathy,  recognizable 
as  pious  though  strangely  coloured,  were  never  wanting  long: 
but  in  general  you  could  not  call  this  aimless,  cloudcapped, 
cloudbased,  lawlessly  meandering  human  discourse  of  reason 
by  the  name  of  “excellent  talk,”  but  only  of  “surprising”;  and 
were  reminded  bitterly  of  Hazlitt’s  account  of  it:  “Excellent 
talker,  very,  —  if  you  let  him  start  from  no  premises  and  come 
to  no  conclusion.”  Coleridge  was  not  without  wrhat  talkers  call 
wit,  and  there  were  touches  of  prickly  sarcasm  in  him,  con¬ 
temptuous  enough  of  the  world  and  its  idols  and  popular 
dignitaries;  he  had  traits  even  of  poetic  humour:  but  in  general 
he  seemed  deficient  in  laughter;  or  indeed  in  sympathy  for 
concrete  human  things  either  on  the  sunny  or  on  the  stormy 
side.  One  right  peal  of  concrete  laughter  at  some  convicted 
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flesh-and-blood  absurdity,  one  burst  of  noble  indignation  at 
some  injustice  or  depravity,  rubbing  elbows  with  us  on  this 
solid  Earth,  how  strange  would  it  have  been  in  that  Kantean 
haze-world,  and  how  infinitely  cheering  amid  its  vacant  air- 
castles  and  dim-melting  ghosts  and  shadows!  None  such  ever 
came.  His  life  had  been  an  abstract  thinking  and  dreaming, 
idealistic,  passed  amid  the  ghosts  of  defunct  bodies  and  of 
unborn  ones.  The  moaning  singsong  of  that  theosophico- 
metaphysical  monotony  left  on  you,  at  last,  a  very  dreary 
feeling.  .  .  . 

Let  me  not  be  unjust  to  this  memorable  man.  Surely  there 
was  here,  in  his  pious,  ever-labouring,  subtle  mind,  a  precious 
truth,  or  prefigurement  of  truth;  and  yet  a  fatal  delusion 
withal.  Prefigurement  that,  in  spite  of  beaver  sciences  and 
temporary  spiritual  hebetude  and  cecity,  man  and  his  Uni¬ 
verse  were  eternally  divine;  and  that  no  past  nobleness,  or 
revelation  of  the  divine,  could  or  would  ever  be  lost  to  him. 
Most  true,  surely,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptance.  Good  also  to 
do  what  you  can  with  old  Churches  and  practical  Symbols  of 
the  Noble:  nay  quit  not  the  burnt  ruins  of  them  while  you  find 
there  is  still  gold  to  be  dug  there.  But,  on  the  whole  do  not 
think  you  can,  by  logical  alchemy,  distil  astral  spirits  from 
them;  or  if  you  could,  that  said  astral  spirits,  or  defunct  logical 
phantasms,  could  serve  you  in  anything.  What  the  light  of 
your  mind,  which  is  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  Almighty, 
pronounces  incredible,  —  that,  in  God’s  name,  leave  uncred¬ 
ited  ;  at  your  peril  do  not  try  believing  that.  No  subtlest  hocus- 
pocus  of  “ reason”  versus  “understanding”  will  avail  for  that 
feat;  —  and  it  is  terribly  perilous  to  try  it  in  these  provinces! 

The  truth  is,  I  now  see,  Coleridge’s  talk  and  speculation  was 
the  emblem  of  himself:  in  it  as  in  him,  a  ray  of  heavenly  inspi¬ 
ration  struggled,  in  a  tragically  ineffectual  degree,  with  the 
weakness  of  flesh  and  blood.  He  says  once,  he  “had  skirted 
the  howling  deserts  of  Infidelity”;  this  was  evident  enough: 
but  he  had  not  had  the  courage,  in  defiance  of  pain  and  terror, 
to  press  resolutely  across  said  deserts  to  the  new  firm  lands  of 
Faith  beyond;  he  preferred  to  create  logical  fatamorganas  1 

1  Mirages.  (The  mirage  of  Fata  Morgana  was  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by 
the  fairy  Morgana,  sister  of  King  Arthur.) 
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for  himself  on  this  hither  side,  and  laboriously  solace  himself 
with  these. 

To  the  man  himself  Nature  had  given,  in  high  measure,  the 
seeds  of  a  noble  endowment;  and  to  unfold  it  had  been  for¬ 
bidden  him.  A  subtle  lynx-eyed  intellect,  tremulous  pious  sen¬ 
sibility  to  all  good  and  all  beautiful;  truly  a  ray  of  empyrean 
light;  —  but  imbedded  in  such  weak  laxity  of  character,  in 
such  indolences  and  esuriences  as  had  made  strange  work  with 
it.  Once  more,  the  tragic  story  of  a  high  endowment  with  an 
insufficient  will.  An  eye  to  discern  the  divineness  of  the  Hea¬ 
ven’s  splendours  and  lightnings,  the  insatiable  wish  to  revel 
in  their  godlike  radiances  and  brilliances;  but  no  heart  to  front 
the  scathing  terrors  of  them,  which  is  the  first  condition  of 
your  conquering  an  abiding  place  there.  The  courage  neces¬ 
sary  for  him,  above  all  things,  had  been  denied  this  man.  His 
life,  with  such  ray  of  the  empyrean  in  it,  was  great  and  terrible 
to  him ;  and  he  had  not  valiantly  grappled  with  it,  he  had  fled 
from  it;  sought  refuge  in  vague  day-dreams,  hollow  compro¬ 
mises,  in  opium,  in  theosophic  metaphysics.  Harsh  pain,  danger, 
necessity,  slavish  harnessed  toil,  were  of  all  things  abhorrent 
to  him.  And  so  the  empyrean  element,  lying  smothered  under 
the  terrene,  and  yet  inextinguishable  there,  made  sad  wri things. 
For  pain,  danger,  difficulty,  steady  slaving  toil,  and  other 
highly  disagreeable  behests  of  destiny,  shall  in  no  wise  be 
shirked  by  any  brightest  mortal  that  will  approve  himself 
loyal  to  his  mission  in  this  world;  nay,  precisely  the  higher  he 
is,  the  deeper  will  be  the  disagreeableness,  and  the  detestabil¬ 
ity  to  flesh  and  blood,  of  the  tasks  laid  on  him,  and  the  heavier 
too,  and  more  tragic,  his  penalties,  if  he  neglect  them.  . .  . 


JOHN  HENRY  NEWMAN 

KNOWLEDGE  AND  FAITH 
1841 

[From  The  Tam-worth  Reading  Room,  a  series  of  letters  written  to  the 
Times  in  reply  to  an  address  delivered  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  connection 
with  the  opening  of  a  people’s  institution  at  Tamworth.  The  sections 
from  which  the  present  selection  is  taken  are  entitled  by  Newman  “  Secu¬ 
lar  knowledge  not  a  principle  of  action”  and  “Secular  knowledge  with¬ 
out  personal  religion  tends  to  unbelief.”  The  letters  were  reprinted  in  the 
volume  called  Discourses  and  Arguments.} 

People  say  to  me  that  it  is  but  a  dream  to  suppose  that 
Christianity  should  regain  the  organic  power  in  human  society 
which  once  it  possessed.  I  cannot  help  that;  I  never  said  it 
could.  I  am  not  a  politician;  I  am  proposing  no  measures,  but 
exposing  a  fallacy,  and  resisting  a  pretence.  Let  Benthamism 1 
reign,  if  men  have  no  aspirations;  but  do  not  tell  them  to  be 
romantic,  and  then  solace  them  with  glory;  do  not  attempt  by 
philosophy  what  once  was  done  by  religion.  The  ascendancy 
of  Faith  may  be  impracticable,  but  the  reign  of  Knowledge  is 
incomprehensible.  The  problem  for  statesmen  of  this  age  is 
how  to  educate  the  masses,  and  literature  and  science  cannot 
give  the  solution. 

Not  so  deems  Sir  Robert  Peel;  his  firm  belief  and  hope  is, 
“that  an  increased  sagacity  will  administer  to  an  exalted  faith; 
that  it  will  make  men  not  merely  believe  in  the  cold  doctrines 
of  Natural  Religion,  but  that  it  will  so  prepare  and  temper  the 
spirit  and  understanding,  that  they  will  be  better  qualified  to 
comprehend  the  great  scheme  of  human  redemption.”  He 
certainly  thinks  that  scientific  pursuits  have  some  considerable 
power  of  impressing  religion  upon  the  mind  of  the  multitude. 
I  think  not,  and  will  now  say  why. 

Science  gives  us  the  grounds  of  premises  from  which  religious 
truths  are  to  be  inferred;  but  it  does  not  set  about  inferring 

1  Utilitarianism. 
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them,  much  less  does  it  reach  the  inference;  —  that  is  not  its 
province.  It  brings  before  us  phenomena,  and  it  leaves  us,  if  we 
will,  to  call  them  works  of  design,  wisdom,  or  benevolence;  and 
further  still,  if  we  will,  to  proceed  to  confess  an  Intelligent  Cre¬ 
ator.  We  have  to  take  its  facts,  and  to  give  them  a  meaning, 
and  to  draw  our  own  conclusions  from  them.  First  comes 
Knowledge,  then  a  view,  then  reasoning,  and  then  belief.  This 
is  why  Science  has  so  little  of  a  religious  tendency;  deductions 
have  no  power  of  persuasion.  The  heart  is  commonly  reached, 
not  through  the  reason,  but  through  the  imagination,  by  means 
of  direct  impressions,  by  the  testimony  of  facts  and  events,  by 
history,  by  description.  Persons  influence  us,  voices  melt  us, 
looks  subdue  us,  deeds  inflame  us.  Many  a  man  will  live  and 
die  upon  a  dogma:  no  man  will  be  a  martyr  for  a  conclusion. 
A  conclusion  is  but  an  opinion;  it  is  not  a  thing  which  is,  but 
which  we  are  11  certain  about”;  and  it  has  often  been  observed, 
that  we  never  say  we  are  certain  without  implying  that  we 
doubt.  To  say  that  a  thing  must  be,  is  to  admit  that  it  may 
not  be.  No  one,  I  say,  will  die  for  his  own  calculations;  he  dies 
for  realities.  This  is  why  a  literary  religion  is  so  little  to  be  de¬ 
pended  upon;  it  looks  well  in  fair  weather,  but  its  doctrines  are 
opinions,  and,  when  called  to  suffer  for  them,  it  slips  them  be¬ 
tween  its  folios,  or  burns  them  at  its  hearth.  And  this  again  is 
the  secret  of  the  distrust  and  raillery  with  which  moralists  have 
been  so  commonly  visited.  They  say  and  do  not.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  they  are  contemplating  the  fitness  of  things,  and  they  live 
by  the  square,  when  they  should  be  realizing  their  high  maxims 
in  the  concrete.  Now  Sir  Robert  thinks  better  of  natural  his¬ 
tory,  chemistry,  and  astronomy,  than  of  such  ethics;  but  they 
too,  what  are  they  more  than  divinity  in  posse ?  1  He  protests 
against  “controversial  divinity”:  is  inferential  much  better? 

I  have  no  confidence,  then,  in  philosophers  who  cannot  help 
being  religious,  and  are  Christians  by  implication.  They  sit 
at  home,  and  reach  forward  to  distances  which  astonish  us; 
but  they  hit  without  grasping,  and  are  sometimes  as  confident 
about  shadows  as  about  realities.  They  have  worked  out  by  a 
calculation  the  lie  of  a  country  which  they  never  saw,  and 
mapped  it  by  means  of  a  gazetteer;  and  like  blind  men,  though 
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they  can  put  a  stranger  on  his  way,  they  cannot  walk  straight 
themselves,  and  do  not  feel  it  quite  their  business  to  walk  at 
aU. 

Logic  makes  but  a  sorry  rhetoric  with  the  multitude;  first 
shoot  round  corners,  and  you  may  not  despair  of  converting 
by  a  syllogism.  Tell  men  to  gain  notions  of  a  Creator  from  His 
works,  and,  if  they  were  to  set  about  it  (which  nobody  does), 
they  would  be  jaded  and  wearied  by  the  labyrinth  they  were 
tracing.  Their  minds  would  be  gorged  and  surfeited  by  the 
logical  operation.  Logicians  are  more  set  upon  concluding 
rightly,  than  on  right  conclusions.  They  cannot  see  the  end 
for  the  process.  Few  men  have  that  power  of  mind  which  may 
hold  fast  and  firmly  a  variety  of  thoughts.  We  ridicule  “men 
of  one  idea”;  but  a  great  many  of  us  are  born  to  be  such,  and 
we  should  be  happier  if  we  knew  it.  To  most  men  argument 
makes  the  point  in  hand  only  more  doubtful,  and  considerably 
less  impressive.  After  all,  man  is  not  a  reasoning  animal;  he  is 
a  seeing,  feeling,  contemplating,  acting  animal.  He  is  influ¬ 
enced  by  what  is  direct  and  precise.  It  is  very  well  to  freshen 
our  impressions  and  convictions  from  physics,  but  to  create 
them  we  must  go  elsewhere.  Sir  Robert  Peel  “never  can  think 
it  possible  that  a  mind  can  be  so  constituted,  that,  after  being 
familiarized  with  the  wonderful  discoveries  which  have  been 
made  in  every  part  of  experimental  science,  it  can  retire  from 
such  contemplations  without  more  enlarged  conceptions  of 
God’s  providence,  and  a  higher  reverence  for  His  name.”  If 
he  speaks  of  religious  minds,  he  perpetrates  a  truism;  if  of  irre¬ 
ligious,  he  insinuates  a  paradox. 

Life  is  not  long  enough  for  a  religion  of  inferences;  we  shall 
never  have  done  beginning,  if  we  determine  to  begin  with 
proof.  We  shall  ever  be  laying  our  foundations;  we  shall  turn 
theology  into  evidences,  and  divines  into  textuaries.  We  shall 
never  get  at  our  first  principles.  Resolve  to  believe  nothing, 
and  you  must  prove  your  proofs  and  analyze  your  elements, 
sinking  further  and  further,  and  finding  “in  the  lowest  depth  a 
lower  deep,”  till  you  come  to  the  broad  bosom  of  skepticism. 
I  would  rather  be  bound  to  defend  the  reasonableness  of  assum¬ 
ing  that  Christianity  is  true,  than  to  demonstrate  a  moral 
governance  from  the  physical  world.  Life  is  for  action.  If  we 
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insist  on  proofs  for  everything,  we  shall  never  come  to  action: 
to  act  you  must  assume,  and  that  assumption  is  faith. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  in  saying  this  I  am  maintaining  that 
all  proofs  are  equally  difficult,  and  all  propositions  equally 
debatable.  Some  assumptions  are  greater  than  others,  and 
some  doctrines  involve  postulates  larger  than  others,  and  moie 
numerous.  I  only  say  that  impressions  lead  to  action,  and  that 
reasonings  lead  from  it.  Knowledge  of  premises,  and  infer¬ 
ences  upon  them,  —  this  is  not  to  live.  It  is  very  well  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  liberal  curiosity  and  of  philosophy  to  analyze  our  modes 
of  thought;  but  let  this  come  second,  and  when  there  is  leisure 
for  it,  and  then  our  examinations  will  in  many  ways  even  be 
subservient  to  action.  But  if  we  commence  with  scientific 
knowledge  and  argumentative  proof,  or  lay  any  great  stress 
upon  it  as  the  basis  of  personal  Christianity ,  or  attempt  to  make 
man  moral  and  religious  by  Libraries  and  Museums,  let  us  in 
consistency  take  chemists  for  our  cooks,  and  mineralogists  for 
our  masom. 

Now  I  wish  to  state  all  this  as  matter  of  fact,  to  be  judged  by 
the  candid  testimony  of  any  persons  whatever.  Why  we  are  so 
constituted  that  Faith,  not  Knowledge  or  Argument,  is  our 
principle  of  action,  is  a  question  with  which  I  have  nothing  to 
do;  but  I  think  it  is  a  fact,  and  if  it  be  such,  we  must  resign 
ourselves  to  it  as  best  we  may,  unless  we  take  refuge  in  the 
intolerable  paradox  that  the  mass  of  men  are  created  for  noth¬ 
ing,  and  are  meant  to  leave  life  as  they  entered  it.  So  well  has 
this  practically  been  understood  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  that 
no  Religion  has  yet  been  a  Religion  of  physics  or  of  philosophy. 
It  has  ever  been  synonymous  with  Revelation.  It  never  has 
been  a  deduction  from  what  we  know :  it  has  ever  been  an  asser¬ 
tion  of  what  we  are  to  believe.  It  has  never  lived  in  a  conclu¬ 
sion;  it  has  ever  been  a  message,  or  a  history,  or  a  vision.  No 
legislator  or  priest  ever  dreamed  of  educating  our  moral  na¬ 
ture  by  science  or  by  argument.  There  is  no  difference  here 
between  true  religions  and  pretended.  Moses  was  instructed, 
not  to  reason  from  the  creation,  but  to  work  miracles.  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  a  history,  supernatural,  and  almost  scenic:  it  tells  us 
what  its  Author  is,  by  telling  us  what  He  has  done.  .  .  . 

When  Sir  Robert  Peel  assures  us  from  the  Town  Hall  at 
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Tam  worth  that  physical  science  must  lead  to  religion,  it  is  no 
bacTcompliment  to  him  to  say  that  he  is  unreal.  He  speaks  of 
what  he  knows  nothing  about.  To  a  religious  man  like  him, 
Science  has  ever  suggested  religious  thoughts;  he  colours  the 
phenomena  of  physics  with  the  hues  of  his  own  mind,  and  mis¬ 
takes  an  interpretation  for  a  deduction.  “  I  am  sanguine  enough 
to  believe,”  he  says,  “that  that  superior  sagacity  which  is  most 
conversant  with  the  course  and  constitution  of  Nature  will  be 
first  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  objections  and  presumptions  against 
revealed  religion,  and  to  acknowledge  the  harmony  of  the 
Christian  dispensation  with  all  that  reason,  assisted  by  revela¬ 
tion,  tells  us  of  the  course  and  constitution  of  Nature.”  Now, 
considering  that  we  are  all  of  us  educated  as  Christians  from 
infancy,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  at  this  day  whether  science 
creates  faith,  01  only  confirms  it;  but  we  have  this  remarkable 
fact  in  the  history  of  heathen  Greece  against  the  former  sup¬ 
position,  that  her  most  eminent  empirical  philosophers  were 
atheists,  and  that  it  was  their  atheism  which  was  the  cause  of 
their  eminence.  “The  natural  philosophies  of  Democritus  and 
others,”  says  Lord  Bacon,  “who  allow  no  God  or  mind  in  the 
frame  of  things,  but  attribute  the  structure  of  the  universe  to 
infinite  essays  and  trials  of  nature,  or  what  they  call  fate  or 
fortune,  and  assigned  the  causes  of  particular  things  to  the 
necessity  of  matter,  without  any  intermixture  of  final  causes, 
seem,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  remains  of  their  phil¬ 
osophy,  much  more  solid ,  and  to  have  gone  deeper  into  nature, 
with  regard  to  physical  causes,  than  the  philosophies  of  Aris¬ 
totle  or  Plato:  and  this  only  because  they  never  meddled  with 
final  causes,  which  the  others  were  perpetually  inculcating.” 

Lord  Bacon  gives  us  both  the  fact  and  the  reason  for  it. 
Physical  philosophers  are  ever  inquiring  whence  things  are,  not 
why ;  referring  them  to  nature,  not  to  mind;  and  thus  they  tend 
to  make  a  system  a  substitute  for  a  God.  Each  pursuit  or  call¬ 
ing  has  its  own  dangers,  and  each  numbers  among  its  professors 
men  who  rise  superior  to  them.  As  the  soldier  is  tempted  to 
dissipation,  and  the  merchant  to  acquisitiveness,  and  the 
lawyer  to  the  sophistical,  and  the  statesman  to  the  expedient, 
and  the  country  clergyman  to  ease  and  comfort,  yet  there 
are  good  clergymen,  statesmen,  lawyers,  merchants,  and  sol- 
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diers,  notwithstanding;  so  there  are  religious  experimentalists, 
though  physics,  taken  by  themselves,  tend  to  infidelity;  but  to 
have  recourse  to  physics  to  make  men  religious  is  like  recom¬ 
mending  a  canonry  as  a  cure  for  the  gout,  or  giving  a  youngster 
a  commission  as  a  penance  for  irregularities. 

The  whole  framework  of  Nature  is  confessedly  a  tissue  of 
antecedents  and  consequents;  we  may  refer  all  things  forwards 
to  design,  or  backwards  on  a  physical  cause.  La  Place  is  said 
to  have  considered  he  had  a  formula  which  solved  all  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  solar  system;  shall  we  say  that  those  motions  came 
from  this  formula  or  from  a  Divine  Fiat?  Shall  we  have  re¬ 
course  for  our  theory  to  physics  or  to  theology?  Shall  we  as¬ 
sume  Matter  and  its  necessary  properties  to  be  eternal,  or 
Mind  with  its  divine  attributes?  Does  the  sun  shine  to  warm 
the  earth,  or  is  the  earth  warmed  because  the  sun  shines?  The 
one  hypothesis  will  solve  the  phenomena  as  well  as  the  other. 
Say  not  it  is  but  a  puzzle  in  argument,  and  that  no  one  ever 
felt  it  in  fact.  So  far  from  it,  I  believe  that  the  study  of  Nature, 
when  religious  feeling  is  away,  leads  the  mind,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  to  acquiesce  in  the  atheistic  theory,  as  the  simplest 
and  easiest.  It  is  but  parallel  to  that  tendency  in  anatomical 
studies,  which  no  one  will  deny,  to  solve  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  human  frame  into  material  elements  and  powers,  and  to 
dispense  with  the  soul.  To  those  who  are  conscious  of  matter, 
but  not  conscious  of  mind,  it  seems  more  rational  to  refer  all 
things  to  one  origin,  such  as  they  know,  than  to  assume  the 
existence  of  a  second  origin  such  as  they  know  not.  It  is  Reli¬ 
gion,  then,  which  suggests  to  Science  its  true  conclusions;  the 
facts  come  from  Knowledge,  but  the  principles  come  of  Faith. 

There  are  two  ways,  then,  of  reading  Nature  —  as  a  machine 
and  as  a  work.  If  we  come  to  it  with  the  assumption  that  it  is  a 
creation,  we  shall  study  it  with  awe;  if  assuming  it  to  be  a 
system,  with  mere  curiosity.  .  .  .  The  truth  is  that  the  system 
of  Nature  is  just  as  much  connected  with  religion,  where  minds 
are  not  religious,  as  a  watch  or  a  steam-carriage.  The  material 
world,  indeed,  is  infinitely  more  wonderful  than  any  human 
contrivance;  but  wonder  is  not  religion,  or  we  should  be  wor¬ 
shipping  our  railroads.  What  the  physical  creation  presents  to 
us  in  itself  is  a  piece  of  machinery,  and  when  men  speak  of  a 
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Divine  Intelligence  as  its  Author,  this  god  of  theirs  is  not  the 
Living  and  True,  unless  the  spring  is  the  god  of  a  watch,  or 
steam  the  creator  of  the  engine.  Their  idol,  taken  at  advantage 
(though  it  is  not  an  idol,  for  they  do  not  worship  it),  is  the  ani¬ 
mating  principle  of  a  vast  and  complicated  system;  it  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  laws,  and  it  is  connatural  and  co-extensive  with 
matter.  Well  does  Lord  Brougham  call  it  “the  great  architect 
pf  nature”;  it  is  an  instinct,  or  a  soul  of  the  world,  or  a  vital 
nower;  it  is  not  the  Almighty  God.  .  .  . 

I  consider,  then,  that  intrinsically  excellent  and  noble  as  are 
scientific  pursuits,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  liberal  education, 
and  fruitful  in  temporal  benefits  to  the  community,  still  they 
are  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  instrument  of  an  ethical  training; 

■  j  j  that  physics  do  not  supply  the  basis,  but  only  materials,  for 
\  religious  sentiment;  that  knowledge  does  but  occupy,  does  not 
form,  the  mind;  that  apprehension  of  the  unseen  is  the  only 
known  principle  capable  of  subduing  moral  evil,  educating  the 
multitude,  and  organizing  society;  and  that,  whereas  man  is 
born  for  action,  action  flows  not  from  inferences,  but  from 
impressions,  —  not  from  reasonings,  but  from  Faith.  .  .  . 
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[When  it  was  proposed  by  the  Catholic  Church  to  establish  a  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Dublin,  Newman  gave  nine  lectures  in  that  city  which  were  after¬ 
wards  published  with  the  title  The  Idea,  of  a  University.  The  following 
selections  are  from  the  sixth  and  seventh  Discourses,  called  respectively 
“Knowledge  Viewed  in  Relation  to  Learning”  and  “  Knowledge  Viewed 
in  Relation  to  Professional  Skill.”  These  two  discourses  have  taken  an 
established  place  as  representing  the  conservative  view  of  the  nature  of  a 
“liberal  education.”] 

It  were  well  if  the  English,  like  the  Greek  language,  pos¬ 
sessed  some  definite  word  to  express,  simply  and  generally, 
intellectual  proficiency  or  perfection,  such  as  “health,”  as 
used  with  reference  to  the  animal  frame,  and  “virtue,”  with 
reference  to  our  moral  nature.  I  am  not  able  to  find  such  a 
term;  —  talent,  ability,  genius,  belong  distinctly  to  the  raw 
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material,  which  is  the  subject-matter,  not  to  that  excellence 
which  is  the  result  of  exercise  and  training.  When  we  turn, 
indeed,  to  the  particular  kinds  of  intellectual  perfection,  words 
are  forthcoming  for  our  purpose,  as,  for  instance,  judgment, 
taste,  and  skill;  yet  even  these  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to 
powers  or  habits  bearing  upon  practice  or  upon  art,  and  not  to 
any  perfect  condition  of  the  intellect,  considered  in  itself. 
Wisdom,  again,  is  certainly  a  more  comprehensive  word  than 
any  other,  but  it  has  a  direct  relation  to  conduct  and  to  human 
life.  Knowledge,  indeed,  and  Science  express  purely  intellect¬ 
ual  ideas,  but  still  not  a  state  or  quality  of  the  intellect;  for 
knowledge,  in  its  ordinary  sense,  is  but  one  of  its  circumstances, 
denoting  a  possession  or  a  habit;  and  science  has  been  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  intellect,  instead  of  be¬ 
longing  in  English,  as  it  ought  to  do,  to  the  intellect  itself. 
The  consequence  is  that,  on  an  occasion  like  this,  many  words 
are  necessary,  in  order,  first,  to  bring  out  and  convey  what 
surely  is  no  difficult  idea  in  itself,  —  that  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  intellect  as  an  end;  next,  in  order  to  recommend  what  surely 
is  no  unreasonable  object;  and  lastly,  to  describe  and  make  the 
mind  realize  the  particular  perfection  in  which  that  object  con¬ 
sists.  Every  one  knows  practically  what  are  the  constituents 
of  health  or  of  virtue;  and  every  one  recognizes  health  and 
virtue  as  ends  to  be  pursued;  it  is  otherwise  with  intellectual 
excellence,  and  this  must  be  my  excuse,  if  I  seem  to  any  one  to 
be  bestowing  a  good  deal  of  labour  on  a  preliminary  matter. 

In  default  of  a  recognized  term,  I  have  called  the  perfection 
or  virtue  of  the  intellect  by  the  name  of  philosophy,  philo¬ 
sophical  knowledge,  enlargement  of  mind,  or  illumination; 
terms  which  are  not  uncommonly  given  to  it  by  writers  of  this 
day;  but,  whatever  name  we  bestow  on  it,  it  is,  I  believe,  as  a 
matter  of  history,  the  business  of  a  university  to  make  this 
intellectual  culture  its  direct  scope,  or  to  employ  itself  in  the 
education  of  the  intellect,  —  just  as  the  work  of  a  hospital  lies 
in  healing  the  sick  or  wounded,  of  a  riding  or  fencing  school, 
or  of  a  gymnasium,  in  exercising  the  limbs,  of  an  almshouse  in 
aiding  and  solacing  the  old,  of  an  orphanage  in  protecting  inno¬ 
cence,  of  a  penitentiary  in  restoring  the  guilty.  I  say,  a  uni¬ 
versity,  taken  in  its  bare  idea,  and  before  we  view  it  as  an 
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instrument  of  the  Church,  has  this  object  and  this  mission;  it 
contemplates  neither  moral  impression  nor  mechanical  pro¬ 
duction;  it  professes  to  exercise  the  mind  neither  in  art  nor  in 
duty;  its  function  is  intellectual  culture;  here  it  may  leave  its 
scholars,  and  if  has  done  its  work  when  it  has  done  as  much  as 
this.  It  educates  the  intellect  to  reason  well  in  all  matters,  to 
reach  out  towards  truth,  and  to  grasp  it. 

This,  I  said  in  my  foregoing  Discourse,  was  the  object  of 
a  university,  viewed  in  itself,  and  apart  from  the  Catholic 
Church,  or  from  the  State,  or  from  any  other  power  which  may 
use  it;  and  I  illustrated  this  in  various  ways.  I  said  that  the 
intellect  must  have  an  excellence  of  its  own,  for  there  was 
nothing  which  had  not  its  specific  good;  that  the  word  edu¬ 
cate”  would  not  be  used  of  intellectual  culture,  as  it  is  used, 
had  not  the  intellect  had  an  end  of  its  own;  that,  had  it  not 
such  an  end,  there  would  be  no  meaning  in  calling  certain  in¬ 
tellectual  exercises  “liberal,”  in  contrast  with  “useful,”  as  is 
commonly  done;  that  the  very  notion  of  a  philosophical  tem¬ 
per  implied  it,  for  it  threw  us  back  upon  research  and  system 
as  ends  in  themselves,  distinct  from  effects  and  works  of  any 
kind;  that  a  philosophical  scheme  of  knowledge,  or  system  of 
sciences,  could  not,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  issue  in  any 
one  definite  art  or  pursuit,  as  its  end;  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  discovery  and  contemplation  of  truth,  to  which  re¬ 
search  and  systematizing  led,  were  surely  sufficient  ends, 
though  nothing  beyond  them  were  added,  and  that  they  had 
ever  been  accounted  sufficient  by  mankind. 

Here  then  I  take  up  the  subject;  and,  having  determined 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  is  an  end  distinct  and  suffi¬ 
cient  in  itself,  and  that,  so  far  as  words  go,  it  is  an  enlargement 
or  illumination,  I  proceed  to  inquire  what  this  mental  breadth, 
or  power,  or  light,  or  philosophy  consists  in.  A  hospital  heals 
a  broken  limb  or  cures  a  fever:  what  does  an  Institution  effect, 
which  professes  the  health,  not  of  the  body,  not  of  the  soul,  but 
of  the  intellect?  What  is  this  good,  which  in  former  times,  as 
well  as  our  own,  has  been  found  worth  the  notice,  the  appro¬ 
priation,  of  the  Catholic  Church? 

I  have  then  to  investigate,  in  the  Discourses  which  follow, 
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those  qualities  and  characteristics  of  the  intellect  in  which  its 
cultivation  issues  or  rather  consists;  and,  with  a  view  of  assist¬ 
ing  myself  in  this  undertaking,  I  shall  recur  to  certain  questions 
which  have  already  been  touched  upon.  These  questions  are 
three:  viz.  the  relation  of  intellectual  culture,  first,  to  men  \ 
knowledge;  secondly,  to  professional  knowledge;  and  thirdly, 
to  religious  knowledge.  In  other  words,  are  acquirements  and 
attainments  the  scope  of  a  university  education?  or  expertness 
in  particular  arts  and  pursuits?  or  moral  and  religious  profi-  \ 
ciency?  or  something  besides  these  three?  These  questions  I 
shall  examine  in  succession,  with  the  purpose  I  have  mentioned ; 
and  I  hope  to  be  excused,  if,  in  this  anxious  undertaking,  I  am 
led  to  repeat  what,  either  in  these  Discourses  or  elsewhere,  I 
have  already  put  upon  paper.  And  first,  of  Mere  Knowledge, 
or  Learning,  and  its  connection  with  intellectual  illumination 
or  Philosophy. 

I  suppose  the  prima  facie  view  which  the  public  at  large 
would  take  of  a  university,  considering  it  as  a  place  of  educa¬ 
tion,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  place  for  acquiring  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge  on  a  great  many  subjects.  Memory  is  one 
of  the  first  developed  of  the  mental  faculties;  a  boy’s  business 
when  he  goes  to  school  is  to  learn,  that  is,  to  store  up  things  in 
his  memory.  For  some  years  his  intellect  is  little  more  than  an 
instrument  for  taking  in  facts,  or  a  receptacle  for  storing  them; 
he  welcomes  them  as  fast  as  they  come  to  him ;  he  lives  on  what 
is  without;  he  has  his  eyes  ever  about  him;  he  has  a  lively  sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  impressions;  he  imbibes  information  of  every 
kind;  and  little  does  he  make  his  own  in  a  true  sense  of  the 
word,  living  rather  upon  his  neighbours  all  around  him.  He 
has  opinions,  religious,  political,  and  literary,  and,  for  a  boy, 
is  very  positive  in  them  and  sure  about  them;  but  he  gets 
them  from  his  schoolfellows,  or  his  masters,  or  his  parents,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Such  as  he  is  in  his  other  relations,  such  also 
is  he  in  his  school  exercises;  his  mind  is  observant,  sharp,  ready, 
retentive;  he  is  almost  passive  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

I  say  this  in  no  disparagement  of  the  idea  of  a  clever  boy. 
Geography,  chronology,  history,  language,  natural  history,  he 
heaps  up  the  matter  of  these  studies  as  treasures  for  a  future 
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day.  It  is  the  seven  years  of  plenty  with  him ;  he  gathers  in  by 
handfuls,  like  the  Egyptians,  without  counting;  and  though, 
as  time  goes  on,  there  is  exercise  for  his  argumentative  powers 
in  the  elements  of  mathematics,  and  for  his  taste  in  the  poets 
and  orators,  still,  while  at  school,  or  at  least  till  quite  the  last 
years  of  his  time,  he  acquires,  and  little  more;  and  when  he  is 
leaving  for  the  university,  he  is  mainly  the  creature  of  foreign 
influences  and  circumstances,  and  made  up  of  accidents,  homo¬ 
geneous  or  not,  as  the  case  may  be.  Moreover,  the  moral  hab¬ 
its  which  are  a  boy’s  praise,  encourage  and  assist  this  result; 
that  is,  diligence,  assiduity,  regularity,  despatch,  persevering 
application;  for  these  are  the  direct  conditions  of  acquisition, 
and  naturally  lead  to  it.  Acquirements,  again,  are  emphati¬ 
cally  producible,  and  at  a  moment;  they  are  a  something  to 
show,  both  for  master  and  scholar;  an  audience,  even  though 
ignorant  themselves  of  the  subjects  of  an  examination,  can 
comprehend  when  questions  are  answered  and  when  they  are 
not.  Here  again  is  a  reason  why  mental  culture  is  in  the  minds 
of  men  identified  with  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  j 

The  same  notion  possesses  the  public  mind,  when  it  passes 
on  from  the  thought  of  a  school  to  that  of  a  university:  and 
with  the  best  of  reasons  so  far  as  this,  that  there  is  no  true  cul¬ 
ture  without  acquirements,  and  that  philosophy  presupposes 
knowledge.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of  reading,  or  a  wide  range 
of  information,  to  warrant  us  in  putting  forth  our  opinions  on 
any  serious  subject;  and  without  such  learning  the  most  orig¬ 
inal  mind  may  be  able  indeed  to  dazzle,  to  amuse,  to  refute, 
to  perplex,  but  not  to  come  to  any  useful  result  or  any  trust¬ 
worthy  conclusion.  There  are  indeed  persons  who  profess  a 
different  view  of  the  matter,  and  even  act  upon  it.  Every  now 
and  then  you  will  find  a  person  of  vigorous  or  fertile  mind,  who 
relies  upon  his  own  resources,  despises  all  former  authors,  and 
gives  the  world,  with  the  utmost  fearlessness,  his  views  upon 
religion,  or  history,  or  any  other  popular  subject.  And  his  works 
may  sell  for  a  while;  he  may  get  a  name  in  his  day;  but  this  will 
be  all.  His  readers  are  sure  to  find  in  the  long  run  that  his  doc¬ 
trines  are  mere  theories,  and  not  the  expression  of  facts,  that 
they  are  chaff  instead  of  bread,  and  then  his  popularity  drops 
as  suddenly  as  it  rose. 
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Knowledge  then  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  expansion 
of  mindjaifi3~the  instrument  of  attaining  to  it;  this  cannot  be 
deniecT,  it  is  ever  to  be  insisted  on;  I  begin  with  it  as  a  first 
principle;  however,  the  very  truth  of  it  carries  men  too  far,  and 
confirms  to  them  the  notion  that  it  is  the  whole  of  the  matter. 
A  narrow  mind  is  thought  to  be  that  which  contains  little 
knowledge;  and  an  enlarged  mind,  that  which  holds  a  great 
deal;  and  what  seems  to  put  the  matter  beyond  dispute  is  the 
fact  of  the  great  number  of  studies  which  are  pursued  in  a  uni¬ 
versity,  by  its  very  profession.  Lectures  are  given  on  every 
kind  of  subject;  examinations  are  held;  prizes  awarded.  There 
are  moral,  metaphysical,  physical  professors;  professors  of 
languages,  of  history,  of  mathematics,  of  experimental  science. 
Lists  of  questions  are  published,  wonderful  for  their  range  and 
depth,  variety  and  difficulty;  treatises  are  written,  which  carry 
upon  their  very  face  the  evidence  of  extensive  reading  or  multi¬ 
farious  information;  what  then  is  wanting  for  mental  culture 
to  a  person  of  large  reading  and  scientific  attainments?  what 
is  grasp  of  mind  but  acquirement?  where  shall  philosophical 
repose  be  found,  but  in  the  consciousness  and  enjoyment  of 
large  intellectual  possessions? 

And  yet  this  notion  is,  I  conceive,  a  mistake,  and  my  present 
business  is  to  show  that  it  is  one,  and  that  the  end  of  a  liberal 
education  is  not  mere  knowledge,  or  knowledge  considered  in 
its  matter,  and  I  shall  best  attain  my  object,  by  actually  set 
ting  down  some  cases,  which  will  be  generally  granted  to  be 
instances  of  the  process  of  enlightenment  or  enlargement  of 
mind,  and  others  which  are  not,  and  thus,  by  the  comparison, 
you  will  be  able  to  judge  for  yourselves,  Gentlemen,  whether 
knowledge,  that  is,  acquirement,  is  after  all  the  real  principle 
of  the  enlargement,  or  whether  that  principle  is  not  rather 
something  beyond  it. 

For  instance,  let  a  person  whose  experience  has  hitherto  been 
confined  to  the  more  calm  and  unpretending  scenery  of  these 
islands,  whether  here  or  in  England,  go  for  the  first  time  into 
parts  where  physical  nature  puts  on  her  wilder  and  more  awful 
forms,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  as  into  mountainous  dis¬ 
tricts;  or  let  one  who  has  ever  lived  in  a  quiet  village  go  for  the 
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first  time  to  a  great  metropolis,  —  then  I  suppose  he  will  have 
a  sensation  which  perhaps  he  never  had  before..  He  has  a 
feeling  not  in  addition  or  increase  of  former  feelings,  but  of 
something  different  in  its  nature.  He  will  perhaps  be  borne 
forward,  and  find  for  a  time  that  he  has  lost  his  bearings.  He 
has  made  a  certain  progress,  and  he  has  a  consciousness  of 
mental  enlargement;  he  does  not  stand  where  he  did,  he  has  a 
new  centre,  and  a  range  of  thoughts  to  which  he  was  before  a 
stranger. 

Again,  the  view  of  the  heavens  which  the  telescope  opens 
upon  us,  if  allowed  to  fill  and  possess  the  mind,  may  almost 
whirl  it  round  and  make  it  dizzy.  It  brings  in  a  flood  of  ideas, 
and  is  rightly  called  an  intellectual  enlargement,  whatever  is 
meant  by  the  term. 

And  so  again,  the  sight  of  beasts  of  prey  and  other  foreign 
animals,  their  strangeness,  the  originality  (if  I  may  use  the 
term)  of  their  forms  and  gestures  and  habits  and  their  variety 
and  independence  of  each  other,  throw  us  out  of  ourselves  into 
another  creation,  and  as  if  under  another  Creator,  if  I  may  so 
express  the  temptation  which  may  come  on  the  mind.  We  seem 
to  have  new  faculties,  or  a  new  exercise  for  our  faculties,  .by 
this  addition  to  our  knowledge;  like  a  prisoner,  who,  having 
been  accustomed  to  wear  manacles  or  fetters,  suddenly  finds 
his  arms  and  legs  free. 

Hence  physical  science  generally,  in  all  its  departments, 
as  bringing  before  us  the  exuberant  riches  and  resources,  yet 
the  orderly  course,  of  the  universe,  elevates  and  excites 
the  student,  and  at  first,  I  may  say,  almost,  takes  away  his 
breath,  while  in  time  it  exercises  a  tranquillizing  influence 
upon  him. 

Again,  the  study  of  history  is  said  to  enlarge  and.  enlighten 
the  mind,  and  why?  because,  as  I  conceive,  it  gives  it  a  power 
of  judging  of  passing  events,  and  of  all  events,  and  a  conscious 
superiority  over  them,  which  before  it  did  not  possess. 

And  in  like  manner,  what  is  called  seeing  the  world,  entering 
into  active  life,  going  into  society,  travelling,  gaining  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  various  classes  of  the  community,  coming  into 
contact  with  the  principles  and  modes  of  thought  of  various 
parties,  interests,  and  races,  their  views,  aims,  habits  and  man- 
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ners,  their  religious  creeds  and  forms  of  worship,  —  gaining  ex¬ 
perience  how  various  yet  how  alike  men  are,  how  low-minded, 
how  bad,  how  opposed,  yet  how  confident  in  their  opinions; 
all  this  exerts  a  perceptible  influence  upon  the  mind,  which  it 
is  impossible  to  mistake,  be  it  good  or  be  it  bad,  and  is  popu¬ 
larly  called  its  enlargement. 

And  then  again,  the  first  time  the  mind  comes  across  the 
arguments  and  speculations  of  unbelievers,  and  feels  what  a 
novel  light  they  cast  upon  what  he  has  hitherto  accounted 
sacred;  and  still  more,  if  it  gives  in  to  them  and  embraces  them, 
and  throws  off  as  so  much  prejudice  what  it  has  hitherto  held, 
and,  as  if  waking  from  a  dream,  begins  to  realize  to  its  imagin¬ 
ation  that  there  is  now  no  such  thing  as  law  and  the  transgres¬ 
sion  of  law,  that  sin  is  a  phantom,  and  punishment  a  bugbear, 
that  it  is  free  to  sin,  free  to  enjoy  the  world  and  the  flesh;  and 
still  further,  when  it  does  enjoy  them,  and  reflects  that  it  may 
think  and  hold  just  what  it  will,  that  “  the  world  is  all  before  it 
where  to  choose,”  and  what  system  to  build  up  as  its  own  pri¬ 
vate  "persuasion;  when  this  torrent  of  wilful  thoughts  rushes 
over  and  inundates  it,  who  will  deny  that  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge,  or  what  the  mind  takes  for  knowledge,  has  made 
it  one  of  the  gods,  with  a  sense  of  expansion  and  elevation,  — 
an  intoxication  in  reality,  still,  so  far  as  the  subjective  state  of 
the  mind  goes,  an  illumination?  Hence  the  fanaticism  of  indi¬ 
viduals  or  nations  who  suddenly  cast  off  their  Maker.  Their 
eyes  are  opened;  and,  like  the  judgment-stricken  king  in  the 
tragedy,  they  see  two  suns,  and  a  magic  universe,  out  of  which 
they  look  back  upon  their  former  state  of  faith  and  innocence 
with  a  sort  of  contempt  and  indignation,  as  if  they  were  then 
but  fools,  and  the  dupes  of  imposture. 

On  the  other  hand,  religion  has  its  own  enlargement,  and  an 
enlargement,  not  of  tumult,  but  of  peace.  It  is  often  remarked 
of  uneducated  persons,  who  have  hitherto  thought  little  of  the 
unseen  world,  that,  on  their  turning  to  God,  looking  into  them¬ 
selves,  regulating  their  hearts,  reforming  their  conduct,  and 
meditating  on  death  and  judgment,  heaven  and  hell,  they  seem 
to  become,  in  point  of  intellect,  different  beings  from  what  they 
were.  Before,  they  took  things  as  they  came,  and  thought  no 
more  of  one  thing  than  another.  But  now  every  event  has  a 
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meaning;  they  have  their  own  estimate  of  whatever  happens 
to  them;  they  are  mindful  of  times  and  seasons,  and  compare 
the  present  with  the  past;  and  the  world,  no  longer  dull,  monot¬ 
onous,  unprofitable,  and  hopeless,  is  a  various  and  compli¬ 
cated  drama,  with  parts  and  an  object,  and  an  awful  moral. 

Now  from  these  instances,  to  which  many  more  might  be 
added,  it  is  plain,  first,  that  the  communication  of  knowledge 
certainly  is  either  a  condition  or  the  means  of  that  sense  of  en¬ 
largement  or  enlightenment,  of  which  at  this  day  we  hear  so 
much  in  certain  quarters :  this  cannot  be  denied ;  but  next,  it  is 
equally  plain  that  such  communication  is  not  the  whole  of  the 
process.  The  enlargement  consists,  not  merely  in  the  passive 
reception  into  the  mind  of  a  number  of  ideas  hitherto  unknown 
to  it,  but  in  the  mind’s  energetic  and  simultaneous  action  upon 
and  towards  and  among  those  new  ideas  which  are  rushing  in 
upon  it.  It  is  the  action  of  a  formative  power,  reducing  to  order 
and  meaning  the  matter  of  our  requirements;  it  is  a  making  the 
objects  of  our  knowledge  subjectively  our  own,  or,  to  use  a 
familiar  word,  it  is  a  digestion  of  what  we  receive  into  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  our  previous  state  of  thought;  and  without  this  no 
enlargement  is  said  to  follow.  There  is  no  enlargement,  unless 
there  be  a  comparison  of  ideas  one  with  another,  as  they  come 
before  the  mind,  and  a  systematizing  of  them.  We  feel  our 
minds  to  be  growing  and  expanding  then ,  when  we  not  only  learn, 
but  refer  what  we  learn  to  what  we  know  already.  It  is  not  the 
mere  addition  to  our  knowledge  that  is  the  illumination;  but 
the  locomotion,  the  movement  onwards,  of  that  mental  centre, 
to  which  both  what  we  know  and  what  we  are  learning,  the 
accumulating  mass  of  our  acquirements,  gravitates.  And 
therefore  a  truly  great  intellect,  and  recognized  to  be  such  by 
the  common  opinion  of  mankind,  such  as  the  intellect  of  Aris¬ 
totle,  or  of  St.  Thomas,1  or  of  Newton,  or  of  Goethe  (I  pur¬ 
posely  take  instances  within  and  without  the  Catholic  pale, 
when  I  would  speak  of  the  intellect  as  such),  is  one  which 
takes  a  connected  view  of  old  and  new,  past  and  present,  far 
and  near,  and  which  has  an  insight  into  the  influence  of  all  these 
one  on  another ;  without  which  there  is  no  whole,  and  no  centre. 


1  Aquinas. 
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It  possesses  the  knowledge,  not  only  of  things,  but  also  of  their 
mutual  and  true  relations;  knowledge,  not  merely  considered 
as  acquirement,  but  as  philosophy. 

Accordingly,  when  this  analytical,  distributive,  harmoniz¬ 
ing  process  is  away,  the  mind  experiences  no  enlargement,  and 
is  not  reckoned  as  enlightened  or  comprehensive,  whatever  it 
may  add  to  its  knowledge.  For  instance,  a  great  memory,  as  I 
have  already  said,  does  not  make  a  philosopher,  any  more  than 
a  "dictionary  can  be  called  a  grammar.  There  are  men  who 
embrace  in  their  minds  a  vast  multitude  of  ideas,  but  with  little 
sensibility  about  their  real  relations  towards  each  other. 
These  may  be  antiquarians,  annalists,  naturalists;  they  may 
be  learned  in  the  law;  they  may  be  versed  in  statistics;  they 
are  most  useful  in  their  own  place;  I  should  shrink  from  speak¬ 
ing  disrespectfully  of  them;  still,  there  is  nothing  in  such  attain¬ 
ments  to  guarantee  the  absence  of  narrowness  of  mind.  If  they 
are  nothing  more  than  well-read  men,  or  men  of  information, 
they  have  not  what  specially  deserves  the  name  of  culture  of 
mind,  or  fulfils  the  type  of  liberal  education. 

In  like  manner,  we  sometimes  fall  in  with  persons  who  have 
seen  much  of  the  world,  and  of  the  men  who,  in  their  day,  have 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  it,  but  who  generalize  nothing, 
and  have  no  observation,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  They 
abound  in  information  in  detail,  curious  and  entertaining, 
about  men  and  things;  and,  having  lived  under  the  influence  of 
no  very  clear  or  settled  principles,  religious  or  political,  they 
speak  of  every  one  and  everything  only  as  so  many  phenomena 
which  are  complete  in  themselves  and  lead  to  nothing,  not  dis¬ 
cussing  them,  or  teaching  any  truth,  or  instructing  the  hearer, 
but  simply  talking.  No  one  would  say  that  these  persons,  well 
informed  as  they  are,  had  attained  to  any  great  culture  of 
intellect  or  to  philosophy. 

The  case  is  the  same  still  more  strikingly  where  the  persons 
in  question  are  beyond  dispute  men  of  inferior  powers  and  de¬ 
ficient  education.  Perhaps  they  have  been  much  in  foreign 
countries,  and  they  receive,  in  a  passive,  otiose,  unfruitful  way, 
the  various  facts  which  are  forced  upon  them  there.  Seafaring 
men,  for  example,  range  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the 
other;  but  the  multiplicity  of  external  objects  which  they  have 
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encountered  forms  no  symmetrical  and  consistent  picture  upon 
their  imagination;  they  see  the  tapestry  of  human  life  as  it 
were  on  the  wrong  side,  and  it  tells  no  story.  They  sleep,  and 
they  rise  up,  and  they  find  themselves  now  in  Europe,  now  in 
Asia;  they  see  visions  of  great  cities  and  wild  regions;  they  are 
in  the  marts  of  commerce,  or  amid  the  islands  of  the  South; 
they  gaze  on  Pompey’s  Pillar,  or  on  the  Andes;  and  nothing 
which  meets  them  carries  them  forward  or  backward,  to  any 
idea  beyond  itself.  Nothing  has  a  drift  or  relation;  nothing  has 
a  history  or  a  promise.  Everything  stands  by  itself,  and  comes 
and  goes  in  its  turn,  like  the  shifting  scenes  of  a  show,  which 
leave  the  spectator  where  he  was.  Perhaps  you  are  near  such 
a  man  on  a  particular  occasion,  and  expect  him  to  be  shocked 
or  perplexed  at  something  which  occurs;  but  one  thing  is  much 
the  same  to  him  as  another,  or,  if  he  is  perplexed,  it  is  as  not 
knowing  what  to  say,  whether  it  is  right  to  admire,  or  to  ridi¬ 
cule,  or  to  disapprove,  while  conscious  that  some  expression  of 
opinion  is  expected  from  him ;  for  in  fact  he  has  no  standard  of 
judgment  at  all,  and  no  landmarks  to  guide  him  to  a  conclusion. 
Such  is  mere  acquisition,  and,  I  repeat,  no  one  would  dream 
of  calling  it  philosophy. 

Instances  such  as  these  confirm,  by  the  contrast,  the  conclu¬ 
sion  I  have  already  drawn  from  those  which  preceded  them. 
That  only  is  true  enlargement  of  mind  which  is  the  power  of 
viewing  many  things  at  once  as  one  whole,  of  referring  them 
severally  to  their  true  place  in  the  universal  system,  of  under¬ 
standing  their  respective  values,  and  determining  their  mutual 
dependence.  Thus  is  that  form  of  universal  knowledge,  of 
which  I  have  on  a  former  occasion  spoken,  set  up  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  intellect,  and  constitutes  its  perfection.  Possessed  of 
this  real  illumination,  the  mind  never  views  any  part  of  the 
extended  subject-matter  of  knowledge  -without  recollecting 
that  it  is  but  a  part,  or  without  the  associations  which  spring 
from  this  recollection.  It  makes  everything  in  some  sort  lead 
to  everything  else;  it  would  communicate  the  image  of  the 
whole  to  every  separate  portion,  till  that  whole  becomes  in 
imagination  like  a  spirit,  everywhere  pervading  and  penetrat¬ 
ing  its  component  parts,  and  giving  them  one  definite  meaning. 
Just  as  our  bodily  organs,  when  mentioned,  recall  their  func- 
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tion  in  the  body,  as  the  word  “creation”  suggests  the  Creator, 
and  “subjects”  a  sovereign,  so,  in  the  mind  of  the  philosopher, 
as  we  are  abstractedly  conceiving  of  him,  the  elements  of  the 
physical  and  moral  world,  sciences,  arts,  pursuits,  ranks,  offices, 
events,  opinions,  individualities,  are  all  viewed  as  one,  with 
correlative  functions,  and  as  gradually  by  successive  combina¬ 
tions  converging,  one  and  all,  to  the  true  centre. 

To  have  even  a  portion  of  this  illuminative  reason  and  true 
philosophy  is  the  highest  state  to  which  nature  can  aspire,  in 
the  way  of  intellect;  it  puts  the  mind  above  the  influences  of 
chance  and  necessity,  above  anxiety,  suspense,  unsettlement, 
and  superstition,  which  is  the  lot  of  the  many.  Men  whose 
minds  are  possessed  with  some  one  object,  take  exaggerated 
views  of  its  importance,  are  feverish  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  make 
it  the  measure  of  things  which  are  utterly  foreign  to  it,  and  are 
startled  and  despond  if  it  happens  to  fail  them.  They  are  ever 
in  alarm  or  in  transport.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have 
no  object  or  principle  whatever  to  hold  by,  lose  their  way,  every 
step  they  take.  They  are  thrown  out,  and  do  not  know  what  to 
think  or  say,  at  every  fresh  juncture;  they  have  no  view  of  per¬ 
sons,  or  occurrences,  or  facts,  which  come  suddenly  upon  them, 
and  they  hang  upon  the  opinion  of  others,  for  want  of  internal 
resources.  But  the  intellect  which  has  been  disciplined  to  the 
perfection  of  its  powers,  which  knows,  and  thinks  while  it 
knows,  which  has  learned  to  leaven  the  dense  mass  of  facts  and 
events  with  the  elastic  force  of  reason,  such  an  intellect  cannot 
be  partial,  cannot  be  exclusive,  cannot  be  impetuous,  cannot 
be  at  a  loss,  cannot  but  be  patient,  collected,  and  majestically 
calm,  because  it  discerns  the  end  in  every  beginning,  the  origin 
in  every  end,  the  law  in  every  interruption,  the  limit  in  each 
delay;  because  it  ever  knows  where  it  stands,  and  how  its  path 
lies  from  one  point  to  another.  It  is  the  rerpdycovo ?  of  the 
Peripatetic,1  and  has  the  “nil  admirari”2  of  the  Stoic,  — 

Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas, 

Atque  metus  omnes,  et  inexorabile  fatum, 

Subjecit  pedibus,  strepitumque  Acherontis  avari.3 

1  Aristotle  had  described  the  excellent  man  as  “foursquare.” 

2  “Be  astonished  by  nothing.” 

3  “  Happy  he  who  has  learned  the  causes  of  all  things,  and  tramples  under  his  feet  every 
‘ear,  inexorable  fate  itself,  and  the  roar  of  hungry  Acheron.”  (Vergil,  Georgies ,  Bk.  2  J 
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There  are  men  who,  when  in  difficulties,  originate  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  vast  ideas  or  dazzling  projects;  who,  under  the  influence 
of  excitement,  are  able  to  cast  a  light,  almost  as  if  from  inspir¬ 
ation,  on  a  subject  or  course  of  action  which  comes  before 
them;  who  have  a  sudden  presence  of  mind  equal  to  any 
emergency,  rising  with  the  occasion,  and  an  undaunted  mag¬ 
nanimous  bearing,  and  an  energy  and  keenness  which  is  but 
made  intense  by  opposition.  This  is  genius,  this  is  heroism; 
it  is  the  exhibition  of  a  natural  gift  which  no  culture  can  teach, 
at  which  no  Institution  can  aim;  here,  on  the  contrary,  we  are 
concerned,  not  with  mere  nature,  but  with  training  and  teach¬ 
ing.  That  perfection  of  the  intellect  which  is  the  result  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  its  beau  ideal,  to  be  imparted  to  individuals  in  their 
respective  measures,  is  the  clear,  calm,  accurate  vision  and 
comprehension  of  all  things,  as  far  as  the  finite  mind  can  em¬ 
brace  them,  each  in  its  place,  and  with  its  own  characteristics 
upon  it.  It  is  almost  prophetic  from  its  knowledge  of  history; 
it  is  almost  heart-searching  from  its  knowledge  of  human 
nature;  it  has  almost  supernatural  charity  from  its  freedom 
from  littleness  and  prejudice;  it  has  almost  the  repose  of  faith, 
because  nothing  can  startle  it;  it  has  almost  the  beauty  and 
harmony  of  heavenly  contemplation,  so  intimate  is  it  with  the 
eternal  order  of  things  and  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

And  now,  if  I  may  take  for  granted  that  the  true  and  ade¬ 
quate  end  of  intellectual  training  and  of  a  university  is  not 
•  learning  or  acquirement,  but  rather,  is  thought  or  reason  exer¬ 
cised  upon  knowledge,  or  what  may  be  called  philosophy,  I 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  explain  the  various  mistakes  which  at 
the  present  day  beset  the  subject  of  university  education. 

I  say  then,  if  we  would  improve  the  intellect,  first  of  all,  we 
must  ascend;  we  cannot  gain  real  knowledge  on  a  level;  we 
must  generalize,  we  must  reduce  to  method,  we  must  have  a 
grasp  of  principles,  and  group  and  shape  our  acquisitions  by 
means  of  them.  It  matters  not  whether  our  field  of  operation 
be  wide  or  limited;  in  every  case,  to  command  it  is  to  mount 
above  it.  Who  has  not  felt  the  irritation  of  mind  and  impatience 
created  by  a  deep,  rich  country,  visited  for  the  first  time,  with 
winding  lanes,  and  high  hedges,  and  green  steeps,  and  tangled 
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woods,  and  everything  smiling  indeed,  but  in  a  maze?  The 
same  feeling  comes  upon  us  in  a  strange  city,  when  we  have  no 
map  of  its  streets.  Hence  you  hear  of  practised  travellers,  when 
they  first  come  into  a  place,  mounting  some  high  hill  or  church 
tower,  by  way  of  reconnoitring  its  neighbourhood.  In  like 
manner,  you  must  be  above  your  knowledge,  not  under  it,  or 
it  will  oppress  you;  and  the  more  you  have  of  it,  the  greater 
will  be  the  load.  The  learning  of  a  Salmasius  or  a  Burmann,1 
unless  you  are  its  master,  will  be  your  tyrant.  “Imperat  aut 
servit”; 2  if  you  can  wield  it  with  a  strong  arm,  it  is  a  great 
weapon;  otherwise, 

Vis  consili  expers 
Mole  ruit  sua.3 

.  .  .  And  in  thus  speaking,  I  am  not  denying  that  a  strong 
and  ready  memory  is  in  itself  a  real  treasure;  I  am  not  disparag¬ 
ing  a  well-stored  mind,  though  it  be  nothing  besides,  provided 
it  be  sober,  any  more  than  I  would  despise  a  bookseller  s  shop: 
—  it  is  of  great  value  to  others,  even  when  not  so  to  the  owner. 
Nor  am  I  banishing,  far  from  it,  the  possessors  of  deep  and 
multifarious  learning  from  my  ideal  university;  they  adorn  it 
in  the  eyes  of  men;  I  do  but  say  that  they  constitute  no  type 
of  the  results  at  which  it  aims;  that  it  is  no  great  gain  to  the 
intellect  to  have  enlarged  the  memory  at  the  expense  of  facul¬ 
ties  which  are  indisputably  higher. 

Nor,  indeed,  am  I  supposing  that  there  is  any  great  danger, 
at  least  in  this  day,  of  over-education;  the  danger  is  on  the 
other  side.  I  will  tell  you,  Gentlemen,  what  has  been  the  prac¬ 
tical  error  of  the  last  twenty  years,  not  to  load  the  memory 
of  the  student  with  a  mass  of  _undigested_knowledge,  but  to 
forceupon  him  solnuch  that  he^  has  rejected  all.  It  has  been 
the  error  of  distracting  and  enfeebling  the  mind  by  an  unmean¬ 
ing  profusion  of  subjects;  of  implying  that  a  smattering  in  a 
dozen  branches  of  study  is  not  shallowness,  which  it  really  is, 
but  enlargement,  which  it  is  not;  of  considering  an  acquaint- 

1  Philologists,  Salmasius  at  the  University  of  Leyden  (died  1653),  Burmann  at 
Utrecht  (died  1742). 

2  It  either  commands  or  serves. 

*  Force  without  discretion  falls  by  its  own  weight.  (Horace,  Odes,  III,  4.) 
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ance  with  the  learned  names  of  things  and  persons,  and  the 
possession  of  clever  duodecimos,  and  attendance  on  eloquent 
lecturers,  and  membership  with  scientific  institutions,  and  the 
sight  of  the  experiments  of  a  platform  and  the  specimens  of  a 
museum,  —  that  all  this  was  not  dissipation  of  mind,  but  prog¬ 
ress.  All  things  now  are  to  be  learned  at  once,  not  first  one 
thing,  then  another,  not  one  well,  but  many  badly.  Learning 
is  to  be  without  exertion,  without  attention,  without  toil; 
without  grounding,  without  advance,  without  finishing.  There 
is  to  be  nothing  individual  in  it;  and  this,  forsooth,  is  the  won¬ 
der  of  the  age.  What  the  steam  engine  does  with  matter,  the 
printing  press  is  to  do  with  mind;  it  is  to  act  mechanically,  and 
the  population  is  to  be  passively,  almost  unconsciously  enlight¬ 
ened,  by  the  mere  multiplication  and  dissemination  of  volumes. 
Whether  it  be  the  school-boy,  or  the  school-girl,  or  the  youth 
at  college,  or  the  mechanic  in  the  town,  or  the  politician  in  the 
senate,  all  have  been  the  victims  in  one  way  or  other  of  this 
most  preposterous  and  pernicious  of  delusions.  Wise  men  have 
lifted  up  their  voices  in  vain;  and  at  length,  lest  their  own 
institutions  should  be  outshone  and  should  disappear  in  the 
folly  of  the  hour,  they  have  been  obliged,  as  far  as  they  could 
with  a  good  conscience,  to  humour  a  spirit  which  they  could 
not  withstand,  and  make  temporizing  concessions  at  which 
they  could  not  but  inwardly  smile. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that,  because  I  so  speak,  therefore 
I  have  some  sort  of  fear  of  the  education  of  the  people:  on  the 
contrary,  the  more  education  they  have,  the  better,  so  that  it 
is  really  education.  Nor  am  I  an  enemy  to  the  cheap  publica¬ 
tion  of  scientific  and  literary  works,  which  is  now  in  vogue:  on 
the  contrary,  I  consider  it  a  great  advantage,  convenience,  and 
gain;  that  is,  to  those  to  whom  education  has  given  a  capacity 
for  using  them.  Further,  I  consider  such  innocent  recreations 
as  science  and  literature  are  able  to  furnish  will  be  a  very  fit 
occupation  of  the  thoughts  and  the  leisure  of  young  persons, 
and  may  be  made  the  means  of  keeping  them  from  bad  employ¬ 
ments  and  bad  companions.  Moreover,  as  to  that  superficial 
acquaintance  with  chemistry,  and  geology,  and  astronomy, 
and  political  economy,  and  modern  history,  and  biography, 
and  other  branches  of  knowledge,  which  periodical  litera- 
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ture  and  occasional  lectures  and  scientific  institutions  diffuse 
through  the  community,  I  think  it  a  graceful  accomplishment, 
and  a  suitable,  nay,  in  this  day  a  necessary  accomplishment, 
in  the  case  of  educated  men.  Nor,  lastly,  am  I  disparaging  or 
discouraging  the  thorough  acquisition  of  any  one  of  these 
studies,  or  denying  that,  as  far  as  it  goes,  such  thorough 
acquisition  is  a  real  education  of  the  mind.  All  I  say  is,  call 
things  by  their  right  names,  and  do  not  confuse  together  ideas 
which  are  essentially  different.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  one 
science  and  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  many,  are  not  the 
same  thing;  a  smattering  of  a  hundred  things  or  a  memory  for 
detail,  is  not  a  philosophical  or  comprehensive  view.  Recrea¬ 
tions  are  not  education;  accomplishments  are  not  education. 
Do  not  say,  the  people  must  be  educated,  when,  after  all,  you 
only  mean,  amused,  refreshed,  soothed,  put  into  good  spirits 
and  good  humour,  or  kept  from  vicious  excesses.  I  do  not  say 
that  such  amusements,  such  occupations  of  mind,  are  not  a 
great  gain;  but  they  are  not  education.  You  may  as  well  call 
drawing  and  fencing  education,  as  a  general  knowledge  of  bot¬ 
any  or  conchology.  Stuffing  birds  or  playing  stringed  instru¬ 
ments  is  an  elegant  pastime,  and  a  resource  to  the  idle,  but  it 
is  not  education;  it  does  not  form  or  cultivate  the  intellect. 
Education  is  a  high  word;  it.  is  the  preparation  for  knowledge, 
and  it  is  the  imparting  of  knowledge  in  proportion  to  that 
preparation.  We  require  intellectual  eyes  to  know  withal,  as 
bodily  eyes  for  sight.  We  need  both  objects  and  organs  intel¬ 
lectual;  we  cannot  gain  them  without  setting  about  it;  we  can¬ 
not  gain  them  in  our  sleep,  or  by  hap-hazard.  The  best  tele¬ 
scope  does  not  dispense  with  eyes;  the  printing  press  or  the 
lecture  room  will  assist  us  greatly,  but  we  must  be  true  to 
ourselves,  we  must  be  parties  in  the  work.  A  university  is, 
according  to  the  usual  designation,  an  Alma  Mater,  know¬ 
ing  her  children  one  by  one,  not  a  foundry,  or  a  mint,  or  a 
treadmill. 

.  .  .  This  process  of  training,  by  which  the  intellect,  instead 
of  being  formed  or  sacrificed  to  some  particular  or  accidental 
purpose,  some  specific  trade  or  profession,  or  study  or  science, 
is  disciplined  for  its  own  sake,  for  the  perception  of  its  own 
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proper  object,  and  for  its  own  highest  culture,  is  called  Liberal 
Education;  and  though  there  is  no  one  in  whom  it  is  carried 
as  far  as  is  conceivable,  or  whose  intellect  would  be  a  pattern 
of  what  intellects  should  be  made,  yet  there  is  scarcely  any  one 
but  may  gain  an  idea  of  what  real  training  is,  and  at  least  look 
towards  it,  and  make  its  true  scope  and  result,  not  something 
else,  his  standard  of  excellence;  and  numbers  there  are  who 
may  submit  themselves  to  it,  and  secure  it  to  themselves  in 
good  measure.  And  to  set  forth  the  right  standard,  and  to 
train  according  to  it,  and  to  help  forward  all  students  towards 
it  according  to  their  various  capacities,  this  I  conceive  to  be 
the  business  of  a  university. 

Now  this  is  what  some  great  men  are  very  slow  to  allow; 
they  insist  that  education  should  be  confined  to  some  par¬ 
ticular  and  narrow  end,  and  should  issue  in  some  definite  work, 
which  can  be  weighed  and  measured.  They  argue  as  if  every¬ 
thing,  as  well  as  every  person,  had  its  price;  and  that  where 
there  has  been  a  great  outlay,  they  have  a  right  to  expect  a 
return  in  kind.  This  they  call  making  education  and  instruc¬ 
tion  “useful,”  and  Utility  becomes  their  watchword.  With  a 
fundamental  principle  of  this  nature,  they  very  naturally  go  on 
to  ask,  what  there  is  to  show  for  the  expense  of  a  university; 
what  is  the  real  worth  in  the  market  of  the  article  called  “a 
liberal  education,”  on  the  supposition  that  it  does  not  teach  us 
definitely  how  to  advance  our  manufactures,  or  to  improve  our 
lands,  or  to  better  our  civil  economy;  or  again,  if  it  does  not  at 
once  make  this  man  a  lawyer,  that  an  engineer,  and  that  a  sur¬ 
geon;  or  at  least  if  it  does  not  lead  to  discoveries  in  chemistry, 
astronomy,  geology,  magnetism,  and  science  of  every  kind.  .  .  . 

You  will  see  what  I  mean  by  the  parallel  of  bodily  health. 
Health  is  a  good  in  itself,  though  nothing  came  of  it,  and  is 
especially  worth  seeking  and  cherishing;  yet,  after  all,  the  bless¬ 
ings  which  attend  its  presence  are  so  great,  while  they  are 
so  close  to  it  and  so  redound  back  upon  it  and  encircle  it,  that 
we  never  think  of  it  except  as  useful  as  well  as  good,  and  praise 
and  prize  it  for  what  it  does,  as  well  as  for  what  it  is,  though  at 
the  same  time  we  cannot  point  out  any  definite  and  distinct 
work  or  production  which  it  can  be  said  to  effect.  And  so  as  re- 
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gards  intellectual  culture,  I  am  far  from  denying  utility  in  this 
large  sense  as  the  end  of  education,  when  I  lay  it  down,  that 
the  culture  of  the  intellect  is  a  good  in  itself  and  its  own  end; 

I  do  not  exclude  from  the  idea  of  intellectual  culture  what  it 
cannot  but  be,  from  the  very  nature  of  things;  I  only  deny  that 
we  must  be  able  to  point  out,  before  we  have  any  right  to  call 
it  useful,  some  art,  or  business,  or  profession,  or  trade,  or  work, 
as  resulting  from  it,  and  as  its  real  and  complete  end.  The  par-  k 
allel  is  exact:  As  the  body  may  be  sacrificed  to  some  manual  or 
other  toil,  whether  moderate  or  oppressive,  so  may  the  intel¬ 
lect  be  devoted  to  some  specific  profession;  and  I  do  not  call 
this  the  culture  of  the  intellect.  Again,  as  some  member  or  organ 
of  the  body  may  be  so  inordinately  used  and  developed,  so  may 
memory,  or  imagination,  or  the  reasoning  faculty;  and  this 
again  is  not  intellectual  culture.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the 
body  may  be  tended,  cherished,  and  exercised  with  a  simple 
view  to  its  general  health,  so  may  the  intellect  also  be  gener¬ 
ally  exercised  in  order  to  its  perfect  state;  and  this  is  its  culti¬ 
vation. 

Again,  as  health  ought  to  precede  labour  of  the  body,  and  as 
a  man  in  health  can  do  what  an  unhealthy  man  cannot  do,  and 
as  of  this  health  the  properties  are  strength,  energy,  agility, 
graceful  carriage  and  action,  manual  dexterity,  and  endurance 
of  fatigue,  so  in  like  manner  general  culture  of  mind  is  the  best 
aid  to  professional  and  scientific  study,  and  educated  men  can  ! 
do  what  illiterate  cannot;  and  the  man  who  has  learned  to  think 
and  to  reason  and  to  compare  and  to  discriminate  and  to  ana¬ 
lyze,  who  has  refined  his  taste,  and  fonned  his  judgment,  and 
sharpened  his  mental  vision,  will  not  indeed  at  once  be  a  law¬ 
yer,  or  a  pleader,  or  an  orator,  or  a  statesman,  or  a  physician, 
or  a  good  landlord,  or  a  man  of  business,  or  a  soldier,  or  an 
engineer,  or  chemist,  or  a  geologist,  or  an  antiquarian,  but  he 
will  be  placed  in  that  state  of  intellect  in  which  he  can  take  up 
any  one  of  the  sciences  or  callings  I  have  referred  to,  or  any 
other  for  which  he  has  a  taste  or  special  talent,  with  an  ease, 
a  grace,  a  versatility,  and  a  success,  to  which  another  is  a 
stranger.  In  this  sense  then,  and  as  yet  I  have  said  but  a  very 
few  words  on  a  large  subject,  mental  culture  is  emphatically 
useful. 
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If  then  I  am  arguing,  and  shall  argue,  against  professional 
or  scientific  knowledge  as  the  sufficient  end  of  a  university 
education,  let  me  not  be  supposed,  Gentlemen,  to  be  disre¬ 
spectful  towards  particular  studies,  or  arts,  or  vocations,  and 
those  who  are  engaged  in  them.  In  saying  that  law  or  medicine 
is  not  the  end  of  a  university  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  the  university  does  not  teach  law  or  medicine.  What  in¬ 
deed  can  it  teach  at  all,  if  it  does  not  teach  something  particular? 
It  teaches  all  knowledge  by  teaching  all  branches  of  knowledge, 
and  in  no  other  way.  I  do  but  say  that  there  will  be  this  dis¬ 
tinction  as  regards  a  Professor  of  Law,  or  of  Medicine,  or  of 
Geology,  or  of  Political  Economy,  in  a  university  and  out  of  it, 
that  out  of  a  university  he  is  in  danger  of  being  absorbed  and 
narrowed  by  his  pursuit,  and  of  giving  lectures  which  are  the 
lectures  of  nothing  more  than  a  lawyer,  physician,  geologist,  or 
political  economist;  whereas  in  a  university  he  will  just  know 
where  he  and  his  science  stand,  —  he  has  come  to  it,  as  it  were, 
from  a  height,  he  has  taken  a  survey  of  all  knowledge,  he  is  kept 
from  extravagance  by  the  very  rivalry  of  other  studies,  he  has 
gained  from  them  a  special  illumination  and  largeness  of  mind 
and  freedom  and  self-possession,  and  he  treats  his  own,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  with  a  philosophy  and  a  resource  which  belongs  not 
to  the  study  itself  but  to  his  liberal  education. 

This,  then,  is  how  I  should  solve  the  fallacy,  for  so  I  must 
call  it,  by  which  Locke  and  his  disciples  would  frighten  us  from 
cultivating  the  intellect,  under  the  notion  that  no  education  is 
useful  which  does  not  teach  us  some  temporal  calling,  or  some 
mechanical  art,  or  some  physical  secret.  I  say  that  a  cultivated 
intellect,  because  it  is  a  good  in  itself,  brings  with  it  a  power  and 
a  grace  to  every  work  and  occupation  which  it  undertakes,  and 
enables  us  to  be  more  useful,  and  to  a  greater  number.  There  is 
a  duty  we  owe  to  human  society  as  such,  to  the  state  to  which 
we  belong,  to  the  sphere  in  which  we  move,  to  the  individuals 
towards  whom  we  are  variously  related,  and  whom  we  suc¬ 
cessively  encounter  in  life;  and  that  philosophical  or  liberal 
education,  as  I  have  called  it,  which  is  the  proper  function  of  a 
university,  if  it  refuses  the  foremost  place  to  professional  inter¬ 
ests,  does  but  postpone  them  to  the  formation  of  the  citizen, 
and,  while  it  subserves  the  larger  interests  of  philanthropy, 
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prepares  also  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  those  merely  per¬ 
sonal  objects  which  at  first  sight  it  seems  to  disparage.  .  .  . 

To-day  I  have  confined  myself  to  saying  that  that  training 
of  the  intellect  which  is  best  for  the  individual  himself,  best  en¬ 
ables  him  to  discharge  his  duties  to  society.  The  philosopher, 
indeed,  and  the  man  of  the  world  differ  in  their  very  notion,  but 
the  methods  by  which  they  are  respectively  formed  are  pretty 
much  the  same.  The  philosopher  has  the  same  command  of 
matters  of  thought,  which  the  true  citizen  and  gentleman  has  of 
matters  of  business  and  conduct.  If  then  a  practical  end  must 
be  assigned  to  a  university  course,  I  say  it  is  that  of  training 
good  members  of  society.  Its  art  is  the  art  of  social  life,  and  its 
end  is  fitness  for  the  world!  It  neither  confines  its  views  to 
particular  professions  on  the  one  hand,  nor  creates  heroes  or 
inspires  genius  on  the  other.  Works,  indeed,  of  genius  fall  un¬ 
der  no  art;  heroic  minds  come  under  no  rule;  a  university  is 
not  a  birthplace  of  poets  or  of  immortal  authors,  of  founders 
of  schools,  leaders  of  colonies,  or  conquerors  of  nations.  It  does 
not  promise  a  generation  of  Aristotles  or  Newtons,  of  Napo¬ 
leons  or  Washingtons,  of  Raphaels  or  Shakespeares,  though 
such  miracles  of  nature  it  has  before  now  contained  within  its 
precincts.  Nor  is  it  content  on  the  other  hand  with  forming 
the  critic  or  the  experimentalist,  the  economist  or  the  engineer, 
though  such  too  it  includes  within  its  scope.  But  a  university 
training  is  the  great  ordinary  means  to  a  great  but  ordinary 
end;  it  aims  at  raising  the  intellectual  tone  of  society,  at 
cultivating  the  public  mind,  at  purifying  the  national  taste, 
atTsupplying  true  principles  to  popular  enthusiasm  and  fixed 
aims  to  popular  aspiration,  at  giving  enlargement  and  sobriety 
to  the  ideas  of  the  age,  at  facilitating  the  exercise  of  political 
power,  and  refining  the  intercourse  of  private  life.  It  is  the 
education  which  gives  a  man  a  clear  conscious  view  of  his  own 
opinions  and  judgments,  a  truth  in  developing  them,  an  elo¬ 
quence  in  expressing  them,  and  a  force  in'  urging  them. .  It 
teaches  him  to  see  things  as  they  are,  to  go  right  to  the. point, 
to  disentangle  a  skein  of  thought,  to  detect  what  is  sophistical, 
and  to  discard  what  is  irrelevant.  It  prepares  him  to  fill  any 
post  with  credit,  and  to  master  any  subject  with  facility.  It 
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shows  him  how  to  accommodate  himself  to  others,  how  to 
throw  himself  into  their  state  of  mind,  how  to  bring  before 
them  his  own,  how  to  influence  them,  how  to  come  to  an  under¬ 
standing  with  them,  how  to  bear  with  them.  He  is  at  home  in 
any  society,  he  has  common  ground  with  every  class;  he  knows 
when  to  speak  and  when  to  be  silent;  he  is  able  to  converse,  he 
is  able  to  listen;  he  can  ask  a  question  pertinently,  and  gain  a 
lesson  seasonably,  when  he  has  nothing  to  impart  himself;  he 
is  ever  ready,  yet  never  in  the  way;  he  is  a  pleasant  companion, 
and  a  comrade  you  can  depend  upon;  he  knows  when  to  be  seri¬ 
ous  and  when  to  trifle,  and  he  has  a  sure  tact  which  enables  him 
to  trifle  with  gracefulness  and  to  be  serious  with  effect.  He 
lias  the  repose  of  a  mind  which  lives  in  itself,  while  it  lives  in 
the  world,  and  which  has  resources  for  its  happiness  at  home 
when  it  cannot  go  abroad.  He  has  a  gift  which  serves  him  in 
public,  and  supports  him  in  retirement,  without  which  good 
fortune  is  but  vulgar,  and  with  which  failure  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  have  a  charm.1  The  art  which  tends  to  make  a  man  all 

1  With  this  description  of  the  educated  man  it  may  be  well  to  compare  Newman’s 
equally  famous  description  of  the  gentleman,  —  that  is,  the  finest  product  of  a  purely 
secular  civilization,  —  from  the  lecture  on  “Knowledge  and  Religious  Duty”:  — 

“  is  almost  a  definition  of  a  gentleman  to  say  that  he  is  one  who  never  inflicts  pain. 
This  description  is  both  refined  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  accurate.  He  is  mainly  occupied 
in  merely  removing  the  obstacles  which  hinder  the  free  and  unembarrassed  action  of  those 
about  him,  and  he  concurs  with  their  movements  rather  than  takes  the  initiative  himself. 
His  benefits  may  be  considered  as  parallel  to  what  are  called  comforts  or  conveniences  in 
arrangements  of  a  personal  nature:  like  an  easy  chair  or  a  good  fire,  which  do  their  part  in 
dispelling  cold  and  fatigue,  though  nature  provides  both  means  of  rest  and  animal  heat 
without  them.  The  true  gentleman  in  like  manner  carefully  avoids  whatever  may  cause 
a  Jar  or  a  jolt  in  the  minds  of  those  with  whom  he  is  cast;  —  all  clashing  of  opinion,  or 
collision  of  feeling,  all  restraint,  or  suspicion,  or  gloom,  or  resentment;  his  great  concern 
being  to  make  every  one  at  their  ease  and  at  home.  He  has  his  eyes  on  all  his  company; 
he  is  tender  towards  the  bashful,  gentle  towards  the  distant,  and  merciful  towards  the 
absurd;  he  can  recollect  to  whom  he  is  speaking;  he  guards  against  unseasonable  allusions, 
or  topics  which  may  irritate;  he  is  seldom  prominent  in  conversation,  and  never  weari¬ 
some.  He  makes  light  of  favours  while  he  does  them,  and  seems  to  be  receiving  when  he 
is  conferring.  He  never  speaks  of  himself  except  when  compelled,  never  defends  himself 
by  a  mere  retort,  he  has  no  ears  for  slander  or  gossip,  is  scrupulous  in  imputing  motives 
to  those  who  interfere  with  him,  and  interprets  everything  for  the  best.  He  is  never  mean 
or  little  in  his  disputes,  never  takes  unfair  advantage,  never  mistakes  personalities  or 
sharp  sayings  for  arguments,  or  insinuates  evil  which  he  dare  not  say  out.  From  a  long¬ 
sighted  prudence,  he  observes  the  maxim  of  the  ancient  sage,  that  we  should  ever  conduct 
ourselves  towards  our  enemy  as  if  he  were  one  day  to  be  our  friend.  He  has  too  much 
good  sense  to  be  affronted  at  insults,  he  is  too  well  employed  to  remember  injuries,  and 
too  indolent  to  bear  malice.  He  is  patient,  forbearing,  and  resigned,  on  philosophical 
principles;  he  submits  to  pain  because  it  is  inevitable,  to  bereavement  because  it  is  irre¬ 
parable,  and  to  death  because  it  is  his  destiny.  If  he  engages  in  controversy  of  any  kind, 
his  disciplined  intellect  preserves  him  from  the  blundering  discourtesy  of  better,  perhaps* 
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this,  is,  in  the  object  which  it  pursues,  as  useful  as  the  art  of 
wealth  or  the  art  of  health,  though  it  is  less  susceptible  of 
method,  and  less  tangible,  less  certain,  less  complete  in  its 
result. 
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(Trom  a  lecture  given  at  Dublin,  when  Newman  was  Rector  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  Ireland,  before  the  School  of  Philosophy  and 
Letters,  November,  1858,  and  published  in  a  volume  called  University 
Subjects.  (These  lectures  were  subsequently  included  in  the  volume 
called  The  Idea  of  a  University .)] 

.  In  the  first  place,  I  observe,  Gentlemen,  that  Literature, 
from  the  derivation  of  the  word,  implies  writing,  not  speaking; 
this,  however,  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  the  copiousness, 
variety,  and  public  circulation  of  the  matters  of  which  it  con¬ 
sists.  What  is  spoken  cannot  outrun  the  range  of  the  speaker’s 
voice,  and  perishes  in  the  uttering.  When  words  are  in  demand 
to  express  a  long  course  of  thought,  when  they  have  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  or  perpetuated  for  the  benefit 
of  posterity,  they  must  be  written  down,  that  is,  reduced  to 
the  shape  of  literature;  still,  properly  speaking,  the  terms  by 
which  we  denote  this  characteristic  gift  of  man  belong  to  its 
exhibition  by  means  of  the  voice,  not  of  handwriting.  It  ad¬ 
dresses  itself,  in  its  primary  idea,  to  the  ear,  not  to  the  eye. 
We  call  it  the  power  of  speech,  we  call  it  language,  that  is,  the 
use  of  the  tongue;  and,  even  when  we  write,  we  still  keep  in 

but  less  educated  minds,  who,  like  blunt  weapons,  tear  and  hack  instead  of  cutting  clean, 
who  mistake  the  point  in  argument,  waste  their  strength  on  trifles,  misconceive  their  ad¬ 
versary,  and  leave  the  question  more  involved  than  they  And  it.  He  may  be  right  or 
wrong  in  his  opinion,  but  he  is  too  clear-headed  to  be  unjust;  he  is  as  simple  as  he  is 
forcible  and  as  brief  as  he  is  decisive.  Nowhere  shall  we  find  greater  candour,  considera¬ 
tion,  indulgence:  he  throws  himself  into  the  minds  of  his  opponents,  he  accounts  for  their 
mistakes.  He  knows  the  weakness  of  human  reason  as  well  as  its  strength,  its  province 
and  its  limits.  If  he  be  an  unbeliever,  he  will  be  too  profound  and  large-minded  to  ridicule 
religion  or  to  act  against  it;  he  is  too  wise  to  be  a  dogmatist  or  fanatic  m  his  infidelity. 
He  respects  piety  and  devotion;  he  even  supports  institutions  as  venerable,  beautiful, 
or  useful,  to  which  he  does  not  assent;  he  honours  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  it  contents 
him  to  decline  its  mysteries  without  assailing  or  denouncing  them.  He  is  a  friend  of  reli¬ 
gious  toleration,  and  that  not  only  because  his  philosophy  has  taught  him  to  look  on  aU 
forms  of  faith  with  an  impartial  eye,  but  also  from  the  gentleness  and  efieminacy  of  feel¬ 
ing  which  is  the  attendant  on  civilization." 
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mind  what  was  its  original  instrument,  for  we  use  freely 
such  terms  in  our  books  as  “saying,”  “speaking,”  “telling,” 
“talking,”  “calling”;  we  use  the  terms  “phraseology”  and 
“diction”;  as  if  we  were  still  addressing  ourselves  to  the 
ear. 

Now  I  insist  on  this,  because  it  shows  that  speech,  and 
therefore  literature,  which  is  its  permanent  record,  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  personal  work.  It  is  not  some  production  or  result, 
attained  by  the  partnership  of  several  persons,  or  by  machin¬ 
ery,  or  by  any  natural  process,  but  in  its  very  idea  it  proceeds, 
and  must  proceed,  from  some  one  given  individual.  Two  per¬ 
sons  cannot  be  the  authors  of  the  sounds  which  strike  our  ear; 
and,  as  they  cannot  be  speaking  one  and  the  same  speech 
neither  can  they  be  writing  one  and  the  same  lecture  or  dis¬ 
course,  —  which  must  certainly  belong  to  some  one  person  or 
other,  and  is  the  expression  of  that  one  person’s  ideas  and  feel¬ 
ings,  —  ideas  and  feelings  personal  to  himself,  though  others 
may  have  parallel  and  similar  ones,  —  proper  to  himself,  in  the 
same  sense  as  his  voice,  his  air,  his  countenance,  his  carriage, 
and  his  action,  are  personal.  In  other  words,  literature  ex¬ 
presses,  not  objective  truth,  as  it  is  called,  but  subjective;  not 
things,  but  thoughts. 

Now  this  doctrine  will  become  clearer  by  considering  an¬ 
other  use  of  words,  which  does  relate  to  objective  truth,  or  to 
things;  which  relates  to  matters,  not  personal,  not  subjective 
to  the  individual,  but  which,  even  were  there  no  individual 
man  in  the  whole  world  to  know  them  or  to  talk  about  them, 
would  exist  still.  Such  objects  become  the  matter  of  science, 
and  words  indeed  are  used  to  express  them,  but  such  words 
are  rather  symbols  than  language,  and  however  many  we  use, 
and  however  we  may  perpetuate  them  by  writing,  we  never 
could  make  any  kind  of  literature  out  of  them,  or  call  them  by 
that  name.  Such,  for  instance,  would  be  Euclid’s  Elements ,  1 
they  relate  to  truths  universal  and  eternal;  they  are  not  mere 
thoughts,  but  things:  they  exist  in  themselves,  not  by  virtue 
of  our  understanding  them,  not  in  dependence  upon  our  will, 
but  in  what  is  called  the  nature  of  things,  or  at  least  on  condi¬ 
tions  external  to  us.  The  words,  then,  in  which  they  are  set 

1  Of  geometry. 
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forth  are  not  language,  speech,  literature,  but  rather,  as  I  have 
said,  symbols.  And,  as  a  proof  of  it,  you  will  recollect  that  it  is 
possible,  nay  usual,  to  set  forth  the  propositions  of  Euclid  ir 
algebraical  notation,  which,  as  all  would  admit,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  literature.  What  is  true  of  mathematics  is  true  also 
of  every  study,  so  far  forthas  it  Is  scientific;  it  makes  use  of 
words  as  the  mere  vehicle  of  things,  and  is  thereby  withdrawn 
from  the  province  of  literature.  Thus  metaphysics,  ethics,  law, 
political  economy,  chemistry,  theology,  cease  to  be  literature 
in  the  same  degree  as  they  are  capable  of  a  severe  scientific 
treatment.  And  hence  it  is  that  Aristotle’s  works  on  the  one 
hand,  though  at  first  sight  literature,  approach  in  character, 
at  least  a  great  number  of  them,  to  mere  science;  for  even 
though  the  things  which  he  treats  of  and  exhibits  may  not 
always  be  real  and  true,  yet  he  treats  them  as  if  they  were,  not 
as  if  they  were  the  thoughts  of  his  own  mind,  that  is,  he  treats 
them  scientifically.  On  the  other  hand,  law  or  natural  history 
has  before  now  been  treated  by  an  author  with  so  much  of 
colouring  derived  from  his  own  mind  as  to  become  a  sort  of 
literature;  this  is  especially  seen  in  the  instance  of  theology, 
when  it  takes  the  shape  of  pulpit  eloquence.  It  is  seen  too  in 
historical  composition,  which  becomes  a  mere  specimen  of 
chronology,  or  a  chronicle,  when  divested  of  the  philosophy, 
the  skill,  or  the  party  and  personal  feelings  of  the  particular 
writer.  Science,  then,  has  to  do  with  things,  literature  with 
thoughts;  science  is  universal,  literature  is  personal;  science 
uses  words  merely  as  symbols,  but  literature  uses  language  in 
its  full  compass,  as  including  phraseology,  idiom,  style,  com¬ 
position,  rhythm,  eloquence,  and  whatever  other  properties 
are.  included  in  it. 

Let  us  then  put  aside  the  scientific  use  of  words,  when  we  are 
to  speak  of  language  and  literature.  Literature  is  the  personal 
use  or  exercise  of  language.  That  this  is  so  is  further  proved 
from  the  fact  that  one  author  uses  it  so  differently  from  an¬ 
other.  Language  itself  in  its  very  origination  would  seem  to  be 
traceable  to  individuals.  Their  peculiarities  have  given  it  its 
character.  We  are  often  able  in  fact  to  trace  particular  phrases 
or  idioms  to  individuals;  we  know  the  history  of  their  rise. 
Slang  surely,  as  it  is  called,  comes  of,  and  breathes  of  the  per- 
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sonal.  The  connection  between  the  force  of  words  in  particular 
languages  and  the  habits  and  sentiments  of  the  nations  speak¬ 
ing  them  has  often  been  pointed  out.  And,  while  the  many  use 
language  as  they  find  it,  the  man  of  genius  uses  it  indeed,  but 
subjects  it  withal  to  his  own  purposes,  and  moulds  it  according 
to  his  own  peculiarities.  The  throng  and  succession  of  ideas, 
thoughts,  feelings,  imaginations,  aspirations,  which  pass  within 
him,  the  abstractions,  the  juxtapositions,  the  comparisons,  the 
discriminations,  the  conceptions,  which  are  so  original  in  him, 
his  views  of  external  things,  his  judgments  upon  life,  manners, 
and  history,  the  exercises  of  his  wit,  of  his  humour,  of  his 
depth,  of  his  sagacity,  all  these  innumerable  and  incessant 
creations,  the  very  pulsation  and  throbbing  of  his  intellect, 
does  he  image  forth,  to  all  does  he  give  utterance,  in  a  corre¬ 
sponding  language,  which  is  as  multiform  as  this  inward  men¬ 
tal  action  itself  and  analogous  to  it,  the  faithful  expression  of 
his  intense  personality,  attending  on  his  own  inward  world  of 
thought  as  its  very  shadow:  so  that  we  might  as  well  say  that 
one  man’s  shadow  is  another’s  as  that  the  style  of  a  really 
gifted  mind  can  belong  to  any  but  himself.  It  follows  him 
about  as  a  shadow.  His  thought  and  feeling  are  personal,  and 
so  his  language  is  personal. 

Thought  and  speech  are  inseparable  from  each  other.  Matter 
and  expression  are  parts  of  one;  style  is  a  thinking  out  into 
language.  This  is  what  I  have  been  laying  down,  and  this  is 
literature:  not  things ,  not  the  verbal  symbols  of  things;  not  on 
the  other  hand  mere  words,  but  thoughts  expressed  in  language. 
Call  to  mind,  Gentlemen,  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  which 
expresses  this  special  prerogative  of  man  over  the  feeble  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  inferior  animals.  It  is  called  Logos:  what  does 
Logos  mean?  it  stands  both  for  reason  and  for  speech,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  it  means  more  properly.  It  means  both 
at  once:  why?  because  really  they  cannot  be  divided, —  be¬ 
cause  they  are  in  a  true  sense  one.  When  we  can  separate  light 
and  illumination,  life  and  motion,  the  convex  and  the  concave 
of  a  curve,  then  will  it  be  possible  for  thought  to  tread  speech 
under  foot,  and  to  hope  to  do  without  it  —  then  will  it  be 
conceivable  that  the  vigorous  and  fertile  intellect  should  re- 
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nounce  its  own  double,  its  instrument  of  expression,  and  the 
channel  of  its  speculations  and  emotions.  .  .  . 

Reverting,  then,  to  my  original  question,  what  is  the  mean* 
ing  of  Letters,  as  contained,  Gentlemen,  in  the  designation  oi 
your  Faculty,  I  have  answered,  that  by  Letters  or  Literature 
is  meant  the  expression  of  thought  in  language,  where  by 
“thought”  I  mean  the  ideas,  feelings,  views,  reasonings,  and 
other  operations  of  the  human  mind.  And  the  art  of  letters  is 
the  method  by  which  a  speaker  or  writer  brings  out  in  words, 
worthy  of  his  subject,  and  sufficient  for  his  audience  or  readers, 
the  thoughts  which  impress  him.  Literature,  then,  is  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  character;  it  consists  in  the  enunciations  and  teachings 
of  those  who  have  a  right  to  speak  as  representatives  of  their 
kind,  and  in  whose  words  their  brethren  find  an  interpretation 
of  their  own  sentiments,  a  record  of  their  owm  experience,  and 
a  suggestion  for  their  own  judgments.  A  great  author,  Gentle¬ 
men,  is  not  one  who  merely  has  a  copia  verborum,1  whether  in 
prose  or  verse,  and  can,  as  it  were,  turn  on  at  his  will  any 
number  of  splendid  phrases  and  swelling  sentences;  but  he  is 
one  who  has  something  to  say  and  knows  how  to  say  it.  I  do 
not  claim  for  him,  as  such,  any  great  depth  of  thought,  or 
breadth  of  view,  or  philosophy,  or  sagacity,  or  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  or  experience  of  human  life,  though  these  ad¬ 
ditional  gifts  he  may  have,  and  the  more  he  has  of  them  the 
greater  he  is;  but  I  ascribe  to  him,  as  his  characteristic  gift,  in 
a  large  sense  the  faculty  of  expression.  He  is  master  of  the  two¬ 
fold  Logos,  the  thought  and  the  word,  distinct,  but  inseparable 
from  each  other.  He  may,  if  so  be,  elaborate  his  compositions, 
or  he  may  pour  out  his  improvisations,  but  in  either  case  he 
has  but  one  aim,  which  he  keeps  steadily  before  him,  and  is 
conscientious  and  single-minded  in  fulfilling.  That  aim  is  to 
give  forth  what  he  has  within  him ;  and  from  his  very  earnest¬ 
ness  it  comes  to  pass  that,  whatever  be  the  splendour  of  his 
diction  or  the  harmony  of  his  periods,  he  has  with  him  the 
charm  of  an  incommunicable  simplicity.  Whatever  be  his  sub¬ 
ject,  high  or  low,  he  treats  it  suitably  and  for  its  own  sake. 
If  he  is  a  poet,  “nil  molitur  inepte .”2  If  he  is  an  orator,  then 

1  Abundant  supply  of  words. 

2  “He  attempts  nothing  foolishly.”  (Horace,  Ars  Poelica.) 
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too  he  speaks,  not  only  “distincte”  and  “splendide,  but  also 
“apte."1  His  page  is  the  lucid  mirror  of  his  mind  and  life  — 

Quo  fit,  ut  omnis 

Votiva  pateat  veluti  descripta  tabella 
Vita  senis.2 

He  writes  passionately,  because  he  feels  keenly;  forcibly 
because  he  conceives  vividly;  he  sees  too  clearly  to  be  vague, 
he  is  too  serious  to  be  otiose;  he  can  analyze  his  subject,  and 
therefore  he  is  rich;  he  embraces  it  as  a  whole  and  in  its  parts, 
and  therefore  he  is  consistent;  he  has  a  firm  hold  of  it,  and 
therefore  he  is  luminous.  When  his  imagination  wells  up,  it 
overflows  in  ornament;  when  his  heart  is  touched,  it  thrills 
along  his  verse.  He  always  has  the  right  word  for  the  right  idea, 
and  never  a  word  too  much.  If  he  is  brief,  it  is  because  few 
words  suffice;  when  he  is  lavish  of  them,  still  each  word  has  its 
mark,  and  aids,  not  embarrasses,  the  vigorous  march  of  his 
elocution.  He  expresses  what  all  feel,  but  all  cannot  say;  anc 
his  sayings  pass  into  proverbs  among  his  people,  and  his 
phrases  become  household  words  and  idioms  of  their  daily 
speech,  which  is  tesselated  with  the  rich  fragments  of  his 
language,  as  we  see  in  foreign  lands  the  marbles  of  Roman 
grandeur  worked  into  the  walls  and  pavements  of  modern 
palaces. 

Such  preeminently  is  Shakespeare  among  ourselves;  such 
preeminently  Virgil  among  the  Latins;  such  in  their  degree 
are  all  those  writers  who  in  every  nation  go  by  the  name  of 
Classics.  To  particular  nations  they  are  necessarily  attached 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  variety  of  tongues,  and  the  peculi¬ 
arities  of  each;  but  so  far  they  have  a  catholic  and  ecumenical 
character,  that  what  they  express  is  common  to  the  whole  race 
of  man,  and  they  alone  are  able  to  express  it. 

If  then  the  power  of  speech  is  a  gift  as  great  as  any  that  can 
be  named,  —  if  the  origin  of  language  is  by  many  philosophers 
even  considered  to  be  nothing  short  of  divine,  if  by  means 
of  words  the  secrets  of  the  heart  are  brought  to  light,  pain  of 

1  Fittingly.  . 

!  “Whence  it  happens  that  the  whole  life  of  the  old  man  lies  open  to  view  as  if  draws 

on  a  votive  tablet.”  (Horace,  Satires,  IT,  i.) 
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soul  is  relieved,  hidden  grief  is  carried  off,  sympathy  conveyed, 
counsel  imparted,  experience  recorded,  and  wisdom  perpetu¬ 
ated,  —  if  by  great  authors  the  many  are  drawn  up  into  unity, 
national  character  is  fixed,  a  people  speaks,  the  past  and  the 
future,  the  East  and  the  West  are  brought  into  communication 
with  each  other,  —  if  such  men  are,  in  a  word,  the  spokesmen 
and  prophets  of  the  human  family,  —  it  will  not  answer  to 
make  light  of  literature  or  to  neglect  its  study;  rather  we  may 
be  sure  that,  in  proportion  as  we  master  it  in  whatever  lan¬ 
guage,  and  imbibe  its  spirit,  we  shall  ourselves  become  in  our 
own  measure  the  ministers  of  like  benefits  to  others,  be  they 
many  or  few,  be  they  in  the  obscurer  or  the  more  distinguished 
j  walks  of  life,  —  who  are  united  to  us  by  social  ties,  and  are 
within  the  sphere  of  our  personal  influence. 


THE  INFALLIBLE  CHURCH 
1864 

[The  title  is  not  Newman’s;  the  selection  is  from  the  last  chapter  of  his 
A bolozia  pro  Vita  Sua ,  called  “Position  of  my  Mind  since  1845.”  This 
‘“Defence  of  his  Own  Life,”  Newman’s  spiritual  autobiography,  was  writ- 
tenTn  reply  to  articles  Uy  Charles  Kingsley,  reflecting  on  the  sincerity  of 
Roman  Catholic  theologians;  the  writer  undertakes  to  show  how  the 
doctrines  of  his  Church  are  held  by  him  in  sincere  consistency  with  his 
powers  of  reason.] 

Starting,  then,  with  the  being  of  a  God  (which,  as  I  have 
said,  is  as  certain  to  me  as  the  certainty  of  my  own  existence, 
though  when  I  try  to  put  the  grounds  of  that  certainty  into 
logical  shape  I  find  a  difficulty  in  doing  so  in  mood  and  figure 
to  my  satisfaction),  I  look  out  of  myself  into  the  world  of  men, 
and  there  I  see  a  sight  which  fills  me  with  unspeakable  distress. 
The  world  seems  simply  to  give  the  lie  to  that  great  truth,  of 
which  my  whole  being  is  so  full;  and  the  effect  upon  me  is,  in 
consequence,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  as  confusing  as  if  it 
denied  that  I  am  in  existence  myself.  If  I  looked  into  a  mirror 
and  did  not  see  my  face,  I  should  have  the  sort  of  feeling  which 
actually  comes  upon  me  when  I  look  into  this  living,  busy  world 
and  see  no  reflection  of  its  Creator.  This  is  to  me  one  of  those 
great  difficulties  of  this  absolute  primary  truth,  to  which  I 
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referred  just  now.  Were  it  not  for  this  voice,  speaking  so  clearly 
in  my  conscience  and  my  heart,  I  should  be  an  atheist  or  a 
pantheist  or  a  polytheist  when  I  looked  into  the  world.  I  am 
speaking  for  myself  only,  and  I  am  far  from  denying  the  real 
force  of  the  arguments  in  proof  of  a  God,  drawn  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  facts  of  human  society  and  the  course  of  history;  but  these 
do  not  warm  me  or  enlighten  me;  they  do  not  take  away  the 
winter  of  my  desolation,  or  make  the  buds  unfold  and  the 
leaves  grow  within  me,  and  my  moral  being  rejoice.  The  sight 
pf  the  world  is  nothing  else  than  the  prophet’s  scroll,  full  of 
‘lamentations  and  mourning  and  woe.”  1 

To  consider  the  world  in  its  length  and  breadth,  its  various 
history,  the  many  races  of  man,  their  starts,  their  fortunes, 
their  mutual  alienation,  their  conflicts;  and  then  their  ways, 
habits,  governments,  forms  of  worship;  their  enterprises,  their 
aimless  courses,  their  random  achievements  and  acquirements; 
the  impotent  conclusion  of  long-standing  facts,  the  tokens  so 
faint  and  broken  of  a  superintending  design,  the  blind  evolu¬ 
tion  of  what  turn  out  to  be  great  powers  or  truths,  the  progress 
of  things  as  if  from  unreasoning  elements,  not  towards  final 
causes;  the  greatness  and  littleness  of  man,  his  far-reaching 
aims,  his  short  duration,  the  curtain  hung  over  his  futurity; 
the  disappointments  of  life,  the  defeat  of  good,  the  success  of 
evil,  physical  pain,  mental  anguish;  the  prevalence  and  in¬ 
tensity  of  sin,  the  pervading  idolatries,  the  corruptions,  the 
dreary,  hopeless  irreligion,  that  condition  of  the  whole  race 
so  fearfully  yet  exactly  described  in  the  apostle’s  words, 
“ having  no  hope  and  without  God  in  the  world,”  all  this  is 
a  vision  to  dizzy  and  appal,  and  inflicts  upon  the  mind  the 
sense  of  a  profound  mystery  which  is  absolutely  beyond  human 
solution. 

What  shall  be  said  to  this  heart-piercing,  reason-bewildering 
fact?  I  can  only  answer  that  either  there  is  no  Creator,  or  this 
living  society  of  men  is  in  a  true  sense  discarded  from  His  pres¬ 
ence.  Did  I  see  a  boy  of  good  make  and  mind,  with  the  tokens 
on  him  of  a  refined  nature,  cast  upon  the  world  without  pro¬ 
vision,  unable  to  say  whence  he  came,  his  birthplace  or  his 
family  connections,  I  should  conclude  that  there  was  some 

1  Ezekiel  2:10. 
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mystery  connected  with  his  history,  and  that  he  was  one  of 
whom,  from  one  cause  or  other,  his  parents  were  ashamed. 
Thus  only  should  I  be  able  to  account  for  the  contrast  between 
the  promise  and  the  condition  of  his  being.  And  so  I  argue 
about  the  world:  —  7/  there  be  a  God,  since  there  is  a  God,  the 
human  race  is  implicated  in  some  terrible  aboriginal  calamity. 
It  is  out  of  joint  with  the  purposes  of  its  Creator.  This  is  a  fact, 
a  fact  as  true  as  the  fact  of  its  existence;  and  thus  the  doctrine 
of  what  is  theologically  called  original  sin  becomes  to  me  almost 
as  certain  as  that  the  world  exists,  and  as  the  existence  of  God. 

And  now,  supposing  it  were  the  blessed  and  loving  will  of  the 
Creator  to  interfere  in  this  anarchical  condition  of  things,  what 
are  we  to  suppose  would  be  the  methods  which  might  be  neces¬ 
sarily  or  naturally  involved  in  His  purpose  of  mercy?  Since 
the  world  is  in  so  abnormal  a  state,  surely  it  would  be  no  sur¬ 
prise  to  me  if  the  interposition  were  of  necessity  equally  ex¬ 
traordinary  —  or  what  is  called  miraculous.  But  that  subject 
does  not  directly  come  into  the  scope  of  my  present  remarks. 
Miracles  as  evidence  involve  a  process  of  reason,  or  an  argu¬ 
ment;  and  of  course  I  am  thinking  of  some  mode  of  interference 
which  does  not  immediately  run  into  argument.  I  am  rather 
asking  what  must  be  the  face-to-face  antagonist  by  which  to 
withstand  and  baffle  the  fierce  energy  of  passion  and  the  all- 
corroding,  all-dissolving  skepticism  of  the  intellect  in  religious 
inquiries?  I  have  no  intention  at  all  of  denying  that  truth  is  the 
real  object  of  our  reason,  and  that  if  it  does  not  attain  to  truth, 
either  the  premise  or  the  process  is  in  fault;  but  I  am  not  speak¬ 
ing  here  of  right  reason,  but  of  reason  as  it  acts  in  fact  and  con¬ 
cretely  in  fallen  man.  I  know  that  even  the  unaided  reason, 
when  correctly  exercised,  leads  to  a  belief  in  God,  in  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  soul,  and  in  a  future  retribution;  but  I  am  consid¬ 
ering  the  faculty  of  reason  actually  and  historically,  and  in  this 
point  of  view  I  do  not  think  I  am  wrong  in  saying  that  its  ten¬ 
dency  is  towards  a  simple  unbelief  in  matters  of  religion.  No 
truth,  however  sacred,  can  stand  against  it  in  the  long  run;  and 
hence  it  is  that  in  the  pagan  world,  when  our  Lord  came,  the 
last  traces  of  the  religious  knowledge  of  former  times  were  all 
but  disappearing  from  those  portions  of  the  world  in  which  the 
intellect  had  been  active,  and  had  had  a  career. 
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And  in  these  latter  days,  in  like  manner,  outside  the  Catholic 
Church  things  are  tending  —  with  far  greater  rapidity  than  in 
that  old  time,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  age  —  to  atheism 
in  one  shape  or  other.  What  a  scene,  what  a  prospect,  does  the 
whole  of  Europe  present  at  this  day!  and  not  only  Europe,  but 
every  government  and  every  civilization  through  the  world, 
which  is  under  the  influence  of  the  European  mind!  Espe¬ 
cially  (for  it  most  concerns  us)  how  sorrowful,  in  the  view  of 
religion,  even  taken  in  its  most  elementary,  most  attenuated 
form,  is  the  spectacle  presented  to  us  by  the  educated  intellect 
of  England,  France,  and  Germany!  Lovers  of  their  country 
and  of  their  race,  religious  men,  external  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  have  attempted  various  expedients  to  arrest  fierce, 
wilful  human  nature  in  its  onward  course  and  to  bring  it  into 
subjection.  The  necessity  of  some  form  of  religion  for  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  humanity  has  been  generally  acknowledged;  but  where 
was  the  concrete  representative  of  things  invisible,  which 
would  have  the  force  and  the  toughness  necessary  to  be  a  break¬ 
water  against  the  deluge?  Three  centuries  ago  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  religion,  material,  legal,  and  social,  was  generally 
adopted  as  the  best  expedient  for  the  purpose,  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  which  separated  from  the  Catholic  Church;  and  for  a  long 
time  it  was  successful;  but  now  the  crevices  of  those  establish¬ 
ments  are  admitting  the  enemy.  Thirty  years  ago  education 
was  relied  upon;  ten  years  ago  there  was  a  hope  that  wars 
would  cease  forever,  under  the  influence  of  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  and  the  reign  of  the  useful  and  fine  arts;  but  will  any  one 
venture  to  say  that  there  is  anything  anywhere  on  this  earth 
which  will  afford  a  fulcrum  for  us,  whereby  to  keep  the  earth 
from  moving  onwards? 

The  judgment  which  experience  passes,  whether  on  estab¬ 
lishments  or  on  education,  as  a  means  of  maintaining  religious 
truth  in  this  anarchical  world,  must  be  extended  even  to  Scrip¬ 
ture,  though  Scripture  be  divine.  Experience  proves  surely 
that  the  Bible  does  not  answer  a  purpose  for  which  it  was  never 
intended.  It  may  be  accidentally  the  means  of  the  conversion 
of  individuals;  but  a  book,  after  all,  cannot  make  a  stand 
against  the  wild,  living  intellect  of  man,  and  in  this  day  it  be¬ 
gins  to  testify,  as  regards  its  own  structure  and  contents,  tc 
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the  power  of  that  universal  solvent  which  is  so  successfully 
acting  upon  religious  establishments. 

Supposing,  then,  it  to  be  the  will  of  the  Creator  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  human  affairs,  and  to  make  provisions  for  retaining  in 
the  world  a  knowledge  of  Himself  so  definite  and  distinct  as  tc 
be  proof  against  the  energy  of  human  skepticism,  in  such  a 
case,  —  I  am  far  from  saying  that  there  was  no  other  way, — 
but  there  is  nothing  to  surprise  the  mind  if  He  should  think 
fit  to  introduce  a  power  into  the  world,  invested  with  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  infallibility  in  religious  matters.  Such  a  provision 
would  be  a  direct,  immediate,  active,  and  prompt  means  of 
withstanding  the  difficulty;  it  would  be  an  instrument  suited 
to  the  need ;  and  when  I  find  that  this  is  the  very  claim  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  not  only  do  I  feel  no  difficulty  in  admitting 
the  idea,  but  there  is  a  fitness  in  it  which  recommends  it  to  my 
mind.  And  thus  I  am  brought  to  speak  of  the  Church’s  infalli¬ 
bility  as  a  provision  adapted  by  the  mercy  of  the  Creator  to 
preserve  religion  in  the  world,  and  to  restrain  that  freedom  of 
thought  which  of  course  in  itself  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  our 
natural  gifts,  and  to  rescue  it  from  its  own  suicidal  excesses. 
And  let  it  be  observed  that,  neither  here  nor  in  what  follows, 
shall  I  have  occasion  to  speak  directly  of  Revelation  in  its  sub¬ 
ject-matter,  but  in  reference  to  the  sanction  which  it  gives  to 
truths  which  may  be  known  independently  of  it  —  as  it  bears 
upon  the  defence  of  natural  religion.  I  say  that  a  power  pos¬ 
sessed  of  infallibility  in  religious  teaching  is  happily  adapted  to 
be  a  working  instrument,  in  the  course  of  human  affairs,  for 
smiting  hard  and  throwing  back  the  immense  energy  of  the 
aggressive,  capricious,  untrustworthy  intellect:  and  in  say¬ 
ing  this,  as  in  the  other  things  that  I  have  to  say,  it  must  still 
be  recollected  that  I  am  all  along  bearing  in  mind  my  main  pur¬ 
pose,  which  is  a  defence  of  myself. 

I  am  defending  myself  here  from  a  plausible  charge  brought 
against  Catholics,  as  will  be  seen  better  as  I  proceed.  The 
charge  is  this :  that  I,  as  a  Catholic,  not  only  make  profession  to 
hold  doctrines  which  I  cannot  possibly  believe  in  my  heart,  but 
that  I  also  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  power  on  earth  which 
at  its  own  will  imposes  upon  men  any  new  set  of  credenda,1 

1  Doctrines  to  be  believed. 
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•when  it  pleases,  by  a  claim  to  infallibility  5  in  consequence,  that 
my  own  thoughts  are  not  my  own  property;  that  I  cannot  tell 
that  to-morrow  I  may  not  have  to  give  up  what  I  hold  to-day , 
and  that  the  necessary  effect  of  such  a  condition  of  mind  must 
be  a  degrading  bondage,  or  a  bitter  inward  rebellion  relieving 
itself  in  secret  infidelity,  or  the  necessity  of  ignoring  the  whole 
subject  of  religion  in  a  sort  of  disgust,  and  of  mechanically  say¬ 
ing  everything  that  the  Church  says,  and  leaving  to  others  the 
defence  of  it.  As,  then,  I  have  above  spoken  of  the  relation  of 
my  mind  towards  the  Catholic  creed,  so  now  I  shall  speak  of 
the  attitude  which  it  takes  up  in  the  view  of  the  Church’s 
infallibility. 

And,  first,  the  initial  doctrine  of  the  infallible  teacher  must 
be  an  emphatic  protest  against  the  existing  state  of  mankind. 
Mankind  had  rebelled  against  his  Maker.  It  was  this  that 
caused  the  divine  interposition,  and  to  proclaim  it  must  be  the 
first  act  of  the  divinely-accredited  messenger.  The  Church 
must  denounce  rebellion  as  of  all  possible  evils  the  greatest. 
She  must  have  no  terms  with  it;  if  she  would  be  true  to  her 
Master,  she  must  ban  and  anathematize  it.  This  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  a  statement  of  mine  which  has  furnished  matter  for  one 
of  those  special  accusations  to  which  I  am  at  present  replying: 
I  have,  however,  no  fault  at  all  to  confess  in  regard  to  it;  I 
have  nothing  to  withdraw,  and  in  consequence  I  here  deliber¬ 
ately  repeat  it.  I  said,  “The  Catholic  Church  holds  it  better 
for  the  sun  and  moon  to  drop  from  heaven,  for  the  earth  to 
fail,  and  for  all  the  many  millions  on  it  to  die  of  starvation  in 
extremest  agony,  as  far  as  temporal  affliction  goes,  than  that 
one  soul,  I  will  not  say  should  be  lost,  but  should  commit  one 
single  venial  sin,  should  tell  one  wilful  untruth,  or  should  steal 
one  poor  farthing  without  excuse.”  I  think  the  principle  here 
enunciated  to  be  the  mere  preamble  in  the  formal  credentials 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  an  act  of  Parliament  might  begin 
with  a  “Whereas.”  It  is  because  of  the  intensity  of  the  evil 
which  has  possession  of  mankind,  that  a  suitable  antagonist 
has  been  provided  against  it;  and  the  initial  act  of  that  divinely- 
commissioned  power  is  of  course  to  deliver  her  challenge  and 
to  defy  the  enemy.  Such  a  preamble,  then,  gives  a  meaning 
to  her  position  in  the  world,  and  an  interpretation  to  her  whole 
course  of  teaching  and  action. 
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In  like  manner  she  has  ever  put  forth,  with  most  energetic 
distinctness,  those  other  great  elementary  truths  which  either 
are  an  explanation  of  her  mission  or  give  a  character  to  hei 
work.  She  does  not  teach  that  human  nature  is  irreclaimable, 
else  wherefore  should  she  be  sent?  not  that  it  is  to  be  shattered 
and  reversed,  but  to  be  extricated,  purified,  and  restored;  not 
that  it  is  a  mere  mass  of  hopeless  evil,  but  that  it  has  the  prom¬ 
ise  upon  it  of  great  things,  and  even  now,  in  its  present  state  of 
disorder  and  excess,  has  a  virtue  and  a  praise  proper  to  itself. 
But  in  the  next  place,  she  knows  and  she  preaches  that  such  a 
restoration  as  she  aims  at  effecting  in  it  must  be  brought  about, 
not  simply  through  certain  outward  provisions  of  preaching 
and  teaching,  even  though  they  be  her  own,  but  from  an  in¬ 
ward  spiritual  power  or  grace  imparted  directly  from  above, 
and  of  which  she  is  the  channel.  She  has  it  in  charge  to  rescue 
human  nature  from  its  misery,  but  not  simply  by  restoring  it  on 
its  own  level,  but  by  lifting  it  up  to  a  higher  level  than  its  own. 
She  recognizes  in  it  real  moral  excellence  though  degraded,  but 
she  cannot  set  it  free  from  earth  except  by  exalting  it  towards 
heaven.  It  was  for  this  end  that  a  renovating  grace  was  put 
into  her  hands;  and  therefore,  from  the  nature  of  the  gift,  as  well 
as  from  the  reasonableness  of  the  case,  she  goes  on,  as  a  further 
point,  to  insist  that  all  true  conversion  must  begin  with  the 
first  springs  of  thought,  and  to  teach  that  each  individual  man 
must  be  in  his  own  person  one  whole  and  perfect  temple  of 
God,  while  he  is  also  one  of  the  living  stones  which  build  up  a 
visible  religious  community.  .  .  . 
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[Chapter  6  of  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,  in  which  Ruskin  discussed 
the  relation  of  this  art  to  social  ethics.  The  other  “lamps”  are  Sacrifice, 
Truth,  Power,  Beauty,  Life,  Obedience.] 

Among  the  hours  of  his  life  to  which  the  writer  looks  back 
with  peculiar  gratitude,  as  having  been  marked  by  more  than 
ordinary  fulness  of  joy  or  clearness  of  teaching,  is  one  passed, 
now  some  years  ago,  near  time  of  sunset,  among  the  broken 
masses  of  pine  forest  which  skirt  the  course  of  the  Ain,  above 
the  village  of  Champagnole,  in  the  Jura.  It  is  a  spot  which  has 
all  the  solemnity,  with  none  of  the  savageness,  of  the  Alps; 
where  there  is  a  sense  of  a  great  power  beginning  to  be  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  earth,  and  of  a  deep  and  majestic  concord  in 
the  rise  of  the  long  low  lines  of  piny  hills;  the  first  utterance  of 
those  mighty  mountain  symphonies,  soon  to  be  more  loudly 
lifted  and  wildly  broken  along  the  battlements  of  the  Alps. 
But  their  strength  is  as  yet  restrained;  and  the  far  reaching 
ridges  of  pastoral  mountain  succeed  each  other,  like  the  long 
and  sighing  swell  which  moves  over  quiet  waters  from  some 
far-off  stormy  sea.  And  there  is  a  deep  tenderness  pervading 
that  vast  monotony.  The  destructive  forces  and  the  stern  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  central  ranges  are  alike  withdrawn.  No  frost- 
ploughed,  dust-encumbered  paths  of  ancient  glacier  fret  the 
soft  Jura  pastures;  no  splintered  heaps  of  ruin  break  the  fair 
ranks  of  her  forest;  no  pale,  defiled,  or  furious  rivers  rend  their 
rude  and  changeful  ways  among  her  rocks.  Patiently,  eddy  by 
eddy,  the  clear  green  streams  wind  along  their  well-knowm  beds ; 
and  under  the  dark  quietness  of  the  undisturbed  pines,  there 
spring  up,  year  by  year,  such  company  of  joyful  flowers  as  I 
know  not  the  like  of  among  all  the  blessings  of  the  earth.  It 
was  spring  time,  too;  and  all  were  coming  forth  in  clusters 
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crowded  for  very  love;  there  was  room  enough  for  all,  but  they 
crushed  their  leaves  into  all  manner  of  strange  shapes  only  to 
be  nearer  each  other.  There  was  the  wood  anemone,  star  after 
star,  closing  every  now  and  then  into  nebulae;  and  there  was 
the  oxalis,  troop  by  troop,  like  virginal  processions  of  the  Mois 
de  Marie,1  the  dark  vertical  clefts  in  the  limestone  choked  up 
with  them  as  with  heavy  snow,  and  touched  with  ivy  on  the 
edges  — ivy  as  light  and  lovely  as  the  vine;  and,  ever  and 
anon,  a  blue  gush  of  violets,  and  cowslip  bells  in  sunny  places; 
and  in  the  more  open  ground,  the  vetch,  and  comfrey,  and 
mezereon,  and  the  small  sapphire  buds  of  the  Poly  gala  Alpina, 
and  the  wild  strawberry,  just  a  blossom  or  two  all  showered 
amidst  the  golden  softness  of  deep,  warm,  amber-coloured 
moss.  I  came  out  presently  on  rhe  edge  of  the  ravine:  the  sol¬ 
emn  murmur  of  its  waters  rose  suddenly  from  beneath,  mixed 
with  the  singing  of  the  thrushes  among  the  pine  boughs;  and, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  walled  all  along  as  it  was 
by  grey  cliffs  of  limestone,  there  was  a  hawk  sailing  slowly  off 
their  brow,  touching  them  nearly  with  his  wings,  and  with  the 
shadows  of  the  pines  flickering  upon  his  plumage  from  above, 
but  with  the  fall  of  a  hundred  fathoms  under  his  breast,  and  the 
curling  pools  of  the  green  river  gliding  and  glittering  dizzily 
beneath  him,  their  foam  globes  moving  with  him  as  he  flew. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  scene  less  dependent  upon 
any  other  interest  than  that  of  its  own  secluded  and  serious 
beauty;  but  the  writer  well  remembers  the  sudden  blankness 
and  chill  which  were  cast  upon  it  when  he  endeavoured,  in 
order  more  strictly  to  arrive  at  the  sources  of  its  impressive¬ 
ness,  to  imagine  it,  for  a  moment,  a  scene  in  some  aboriginal 
forest  of  the  New  Continent.  The  flowers  in  an  instant  lost 
their  light,  the  river  its  music;  the  hills  became  oppressively 
desolate;  a  heaviness  in  the  boughs  of  the  darkened  forest 
showed  how  much  of  their  former  power  had  been  dependent 
upon  a  life  which  was  not  theirs,  how  much  of  the  glory  of  the 
imperishable,  or  continually  renewed,  creation  is  reflected  from 
things  more  precious  in  their  memories  than  it,  in  its  renewing. 
Those  ever  springing  flowers  and  ever  flowing  streams  had 
been  dyed  by  the  deep  colours  of  human  endurance,  valour,  and 

1  In  honour  of  the  Virgin,  on  the  first  day  of  May. 
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virtue;  and  the  crests  of  the  sable  hills  that  rose  against  the 
evening  sky  received  a  deeper  worship,  because  their  far  shad¬ 
ows  fell  eastward  over  the  iron  wall  of  Joux,  and  the  four¬ 
square  keep  of  Granson.1 

It  is  as  the  centralization  and  protectress  of  this  sacred  in¬ 
fluence,  that  Architecture  is  to  be  regarded  by  us  with  the 
most  serious  thought.  We  may  live  without  her,  and  worship 
without  her,  but  we  cannot  remember  without  her.  How  cold 
is  all  history,  how  lifeless  all  imagery,  compared  to  that  which 
the  living  nation  writes,  and  the  uncorrupted  marble  bears!  — 
how  many  pages  of  doubtful  record  might  we  not  often  spare, 
for  a  few  stones  left  one  upon  another!  The  ambition  of  the  old 
Babel  builders  was  well  directed  for  this  world:  there  are  but 
two  strong  conquerors  of  the  forgetfulness  of  men,  Poetry  and 
Architecture;  and  the  latter  in  some  sort  includes  the  former, 
and  is  mightier  in  its  reality:  it  is  well  to  have,  not  only  what 
men  have  thought  and  felt,  but  what  their  hands  have  handled, 
and  their  strength  wrought,  and  their  eyes  beheld,  all  the  days 
of  their  life.  The  age  of  Homer  is  surrounded  with  darkness, 
his  very  personality  with  doubt.  Not  so  that  of  Pericles:  and 
the  day  is  coming  when  we  shall  confess  that  we  have  learned 
more  of  Greece  out  of  the  crumbled  fragments  of  her  sculpture 
than  even  from  her  sweet  singers  or  soldier  historians.  And  if 
indeed  there  be  any  profit  in  our  knowledge  of  the  past,  or  any 
joy  in  the  thought  of  being  remembered  hereafter,  which  can 
give  strength  to  present  exertion,  or  patience  to  present  endur¬ 
ance,  there  are  two  duties  respecting  national  architecture 
whose  importance  it  is  impossible  to  overrate:  the  hrst^  to 
render  the  architecture  of  the  day,  historical;  and  the  second, 
to  preserve,  as  the  most  precious  of  inheritances,  that  of  past 
ages. 

It  is  in  the  first  of  these  two  directions  that  Memory  may 
truly  be  said  to  be  the  Sixth  Lamp  of  Architecture;  for  it  is  in 
becoming  memorial  or  monumental  that  a  true  perfection  is 
attained  by  civil  and  domestic  buildings;  and  this  partly  as 
they  are,  with  such  a  view,  built  in  a  more  stable  manner, 
and  partly  as  their  decorations  are  consequently  animated  by 
a  metaphorical  or  historical  meaning. 

1  Joux  and  Granson  were  ancient  Swiss  fortresses. 
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As  regards  domestic  buildings,  there  must  always  be  a  cer¬ 
tain  limitation  to  views  of  this  kind  in  the  power,  as  well  as  in 
the  hearts,  of  men;  still  I  cannot  but  think  it  an  evil  sign  of  a 
people  when  their  houses  are  built  to  last  for  one  generation 
only.  There  is  a  sanctity  in  a  good  man’s  house  which  cannot 
be  renewed  in  every  tenement  that  rises  on  its  ruins:  and  I 
believe  that  good  men  would  generally  feel  this;  and  that  hav¬ 
ing  spent  their  lives  happily  and  honourably,  they  would  be 
grieved,  at  the  close  of  them,  to  think  that  the  place  of  their 
earthly  abode,  which  had  seen,  and  seemed  almost  to  sympa¬ 
thize  in,  all  their  honour,  their  gladness,  or  their  suffering,  — 
that  this,  with  all  the  record  it  bare  of  them,  and  of  all  material 
things  that  they  had  loved  and  ruled  over,  and  set  the  stamp 
of  themselves  upon  —  was  to  be  swept  away,  as  soon  as  there 
was  room  made  for  them  in  the  grave;  that  no  respect  was  to 
be  shown  to  it,  no  affection  felt  for  it,  no  good  to  be  drawn  from 
it  by  their  children;  that  though  there  was  a  monument  in  the 
church,  there  was  no  warm  monument  in  the  hearth  and  house 
to  them;  that  all  that  they  ever  treasured  was  despised,  and 
the  places  that  had  sheltered  and  comforted  them  were  dragged 
down  to  the  dust.  I  say  that  a  good  man  would  fear  this;  and 
that,  far  more,  a  good  son,  a  noble  descendant,  would  fear 
doing  it  to  his  father’s  house.  I  say  that  if  men  lived  like  men 
indeed,  their  houses  would  be  temples  —  temples  which  we 
should  hardly  dare  to  injure,  and  in  which  it  would  make  us 
holy  to  be  permitted  to  live;  and  there  must  be  a  strange  disso¬ 
lution  of  natural  affection,  a  strange  unthankfulness  for  all  that 
homes  have  given  and  parents  taught,  a  strange  consciousness 
that  we  have  been  unfaithful  to  our  fathers’  honour,  or  that 
our  own  lives  are  not  such  as  would  make  our  dwellings  sacred 
to  our  children,  when  each  man  would  fain  build  to  himself, 
and  build  for  the  little  revolution  of  his  own  life  only.  And  I 
look  upon  those  pitiful  concretions  of  lime  and  clay  which 
spring  up,  in  mildewed  forwardness,  out  of  the  kneaded  fields 
about  our  capital  —  upon  those  thin,  tottering,  foundationless 
shells  of  splintered  wood  and  imitated  stone  —  upon  those 
gloomy  rows  of  formalized  minuteness,  alike  without  difference 
and  without  fellowship,  as  solitary  as  similar  —  not  merely 
with  the  careless  disgust  of  an  offended  eye,  not  merely  with 
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sorrow  for  a  desecrated  landscape,  but  with  a  painful  forebod¬ 
ing  that  the  roots  of  our  national  greatness  must  be  deeply 
cankered  when  they  are  thus  loosely  struck  in  their  native 
ground;  that  those  comfortless  and  unhonoured  dwellings  are 
the  signs  of  a  great  and  spreading  spirit  of  popular  discontent; 
that  they  mark  the  time  when  every  man’s  aim  is  to  be  in  some 
more  elevated  sphere  than  his  natural  one,  and  every  man’s 
past  life  is  his  habitual  scorn;  when  men  build  in  the  hope  of 
leaving  the  places  they  have  built,  and  live  in  the  hope  of  for¬ 
getting  the  years  that  they  have  lived;  when  the  comfort,  the 
peace,  the  religion  of  home  have  ceased  to  be  felt;  and  the 
crowded  tenements  of  a  struggling  and  restless  population 
differ  only  from  the  tents  of  the  Arab  or  the  Gipsy  by  their 
less  healthy  openness  to  the  air  of  heaven,  and  less  happy 
choice  of  their  spot  of  earth;  by  their  sacrifice  of  liberty  without 
the  gain  of  rest,  and  of  stability  without  the  luxury  of  change. 

This  is  no  slight,  no  consequenceless  evil;  it  is  ominous, 
infectious,  and  fecund  of  other  fault  and  misfortune.  When 
men  do  not  love  their  hearths,  nor  reverence  their  thresholds, 
it  is  a  sign  that  they  have  dishonoured  both,  and  that  they 
have  never  acknowledged  the  true  universality  of  that  Chris¬ 
tian  worship  which  was  indeed  to  supersede  the  idolatry,  but 
not  the  piety,  of  the  pagan.  Our  God  is  a  household  God,  as 
well  as  a  heavenly  one;  He  has  an  altar  in  every  man’s  dwelling; 
let  men  look  to  it  when  they  rend  it  lightly  and  pour  out  its 
ashes.  It  is  not  a  question  of  mere  ocular  delight,  it  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  intellectual  pride,  or  of  cultivated  and  critical  fancy, 
how,  and  with  what  aspect  of  durability  and  of  completeness, 
the  domestic  buildings  of  a  nation  shall  be  raised.  It  is  one  of 
those  moral  duties,  not  with  more  impunity  to  be  neglected 
because  the  perception  of  them  depends  on  a  finely  toned  and 
balanced  conscientiousness,  to  build  our  dwellings  with  care, 
and  patience,  and  fondness,  and  diligent  completion,  and  with 
a  view  to  their  duration  at  least  for  such  a  period  as,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  national  revolutions,  might  be  supposed 
likely  to  extend  to  the  entire  alteration  of  the  direction  of  local 
interests.  This  at  the  least;  but  it  would  be  better  if,  in  every 
possible  instance,  men  built  their  own  houses  on  a  scale  com¬ 
mensurate  rather  with  their  condition  at  the  commencement, 
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than  their  attainments  at  the  termination,  of  their  worldly 
career;  and  built  them  to  stand  as  long  as  human  work  at  its 
strongest  can  be  hoped  to  stand;  recording  to  their  children 
what  they  had  been,  and  from  what,  if  so  it  had  been  permitted 
them,  they  had  risen.  And  when  houses  are  thus  built,  we  may 
have  that  true  domestic  architecture,  the  beginning  of  all  other, 
which  does  not  disdain  to  treat  with  respect  and  thoughtfulness 
the  small  habitation  as  well  as  the  large,  and  which  invests 
with  the  dignity  of  contented  manhood  the  narrowness  of 
worldly  circumstance. 

I  look  to  this  spirit  of  honourable,  proud,  peaceful  self- 
possession,  this  abiding  wisdom  of  contented  life,  as  probably 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  great  intellectual  power  in  all  ages, 
and  beyond  dispute  as  the  very  primal  source  of  the  great 
architecture  of  old  Italy  and  France.  To  this  day,  the  interest 
of  their  fairest  cities  depends,  not  on  the  isolated  richness  of 
palaces,  but  on  the  cherished  and  exquisite  decoration  of  even 
the  smallest  tenements  of  their  proud  periods.  The  most  elab¬ 
orate  piece  of  architecture  in  Venice  is  a  small  house  at  the 
head  of  the  Grand  Canal,  consisting  of  a  ground  floor  with  two 
stories  above,  three  windows  in  the  first,  and  two  in  the  second. 
Many  of  the  most  exquisite  buildings  are  on  the  narrower 
canals,  and  of  no  larger  dimensions.  One  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  pieces  of  fifteenth-century  architecture  in  North  Italy,  is 
a  small  house  in  a  back  street,  behind  the  market-place  of 
Vicenza;  it  bears  date  1481,  and  the  motto,  II.  n’est.  rose.  sans, 
epine ;  it  has  also  only  a  ground  floor  and  two  stories,  with  three 
windows  in  each,  separated  by  rich  flower-work,  and  with  bal¬ 
conies,  supported,  the  central  one  by  an  eagle  with  open  wings, 
the  lateral  ones  by  winged  griffins  standing  on  cornucopiae. 
The  idea  that  a  house  must  be  large  in  order  to  be  well  built, 
is  altogether  of  modern  growth,  and  is  parallel  with  the  idea 
that  no  picture  can  be  historical,  except  of  a  size  admitting 
figures  larger  than  life. 

I  would  have,  then,  our  ordinary  dwelling-houses  built  to 
last,  and  built  to  be  lovely;  as  rich  and  full  of  pleasantness  as 
may  be,  within  and  without;  with  what  degree  of  likeness  to 
each  other  in  style  and  manner,  I  will  say  presently,  under 
another  head;  but,  at  all  events,  with  such  differences  as  might 
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suit  and  express  each  man’s  character  and  occupation,  and 
partly  his  history.  This  right  over  the  house,  I  conceive,  be¬ 
longs  to  its  first  builder,  and  is  to  be  respected  by  his  children; 
and  it  would  be  well  that  blank  stones  should  be  left  in  places, 
to  be  inscribed  with  a  summary  of  his  life  and  of  its  experience, 
raising  thus  the  habitation  into  a  kind  of  monument,  and  devel¬ 
oping,  into  more  systematic  instructiveness,  that  good  custom 
which  was  of  old  universal,  and  which  still  remains  among 
some  of  the  Swiss  and  Germans,  of  acknowledging  the  grace 
of  God’s  permission  to  build  and  possess  a  quiet  resting-place, 
in  such  sweet  words  as  may  well  close  our  speaking  of  these 
things.  I  have  taken  them  from  the  front  of  a  cottage  lately 
built  among  the  green  pastures  which  descend  from  the  village 
of  Grindelwald  to  the  lower  glacier:  — 

Mit  herzlichem  Vertrauen 

Hat  Johannes  Mooter  und  Maria  Rubi 

Dieses  Haus  bauen  lassen. 

Der  liebe  Gott  woll  uns  bewahren 
Vor  allem  Ungluck  und  Gefahren, 

Und  es  in  Segen  lassen  stehn 

Auf  der  Reise  durch  diese  Jammerzeit 

Nach  dem  himmlischen  Paradiese, 

Wo  alle  Frommen  wohnen, 

Da  wird  Gott  sie  belohnen 
Mit  der  Friedenskrone 
Zu  alle  Ewigkeit.1 

In  public  buildings  the  historical  purpose  should  be  still 
more  definite.  It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  Gothic  architec¬ 
ture,  —  I  use  the  word  Gothic  in  the  most  extended  sense  as 
broadly  opposed  to  classical,  —  that  it  admits  of  a  richness  of 
record  altogether  unlimited.  Its  minute  and  multitudinous 
sculptural  decorations  afford  means  of  expressing,  either  sym¬ 
bolically  or  literally,  all  that  need  be  known  of  national  feeling 
or  achievement.  More  decoration  will,  indeed,  be  usually 
required  than  can  take  so  elevated  a  character;  and  much, 
even  in  the  most  thoughtful  periods,  has  been  left  to  the  free- 

1  “John  Mooter  and  Maria  Rubi  have  had  this  house  built  with  sincere  faith.  The 
dear  God  will  protect  us  from  all  misfortune  and  danger,  and  let  it  stand  as  a  blessing  on 
our  journey  through  this  time  of  sorrow  to  the  heavenly  Paradise,  where  dwell  all  the 
saints;  there  God  will  reward  them  with  the  crown  of  peace  for  all  eternity.” 
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dom  of  fancy,  or  suffered  to  consist  of  mere  repetitions  of  some 
national  bearing  or  symbol.  It  is,  however,  generally  unwise, 
even  in  mere  surface  ornament,  to  surrender  the  power  and 
privilege  of  variety  which  the  spirit  of  Gothic  architecture 
admits;  much  more  in  important  features  —  capitals  of  col¬ 
umns  or  bosses,  and  string-courses,  as  of  course  in  all  confessed 
bas-reliefs.  Better  the  rudest  work  that  tells  a  story  or  records 
a  fact,  than  the  richest  without  meaning.  There  should  not  be 
a  single  ornament  put  upon  great  civic  buildings,  without  some 
intellectual  intention.  Actual  representation  of  history  has  in 
modern  times  been  checked  by  a  difficulty,  mean  indeed,  but 
steadfast,  —  that  of  unmanageable  costume;  nevertheless,  by 
a  sufficiently  bold  imaginative  treatment,  and  frank  use  of 
symbols,  all  such  obstacles  may  be  vanquished;  not  perhaps 
in  the  degree  necessary  to  produce  sculpture  in  itself  satisfac¬ 
tory,  but  at  all  events  so  as  to  enable  it  to  become  a  grand  and 
expressive  element  of  architectural  composition.  Take,  for 
example,  the  management  of  the  capitals  of  the  ducal  palace  at 
Venice.  History,  as  such,  was  indeed  entrusted  to  the  painters 
of  its  interior,  but  every  capital  of  its  arcades  was  filled  with 
meaning.  The  large  one,  the  corner  stone  of  the  whole,  next 
the  entrance,  was  devoted  to  the  symbolization  of  Abstract 
Justice;  above  it  is  a  sculpture  of  the  Judgment  of  Solomon, 
remarkable  for  a  beautiful  subjection  in  its  treatment  to  its 
decorative  purpose.  The  figures,  if  the  subject  had  been 
entirely  composed  of  them,  would  have  awkwardly  interrupted 
the  line  of  the  angle,  and  diminished  its  apparent  strength; 
and  therefore  in  the  midst  of  them,  entirely  without  relation 
to  them,  and  indeed  actually  between  the  executioner  and 
interceding  mother,  there  rises  the  ribbed  trunk  of  a  massy 
tree,  which  supports  and  continues  the  shaft  of  the  angle,  and 
whose  leaves  above  overshadow  and  enrich  the  whole.  The 
capital  below  bears  among  its  leafage  a  throned  figure  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  Trajan  doing  justice  to  the  widow,  Aristotle  “che  die 
legge,”1  and  one  or  two  other  subjects  now  unintelligible  from 
decay.  The  capitals  next  in  order  represent  the  virtues  and 
vices  in  succession,  as  preservative  or  destructive  of  national 
peace  and  power,  concluding  with  Faith,  with  the  inscription 

1  Who  pronounces  law. 
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“Fides  optima  in  Deo  est.”  1  A  figure  is  seen  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  capital,  worshipping  the  sun.  After  these,  one  or  two 
capitals  are  fancifully  decorated  with  birds,  and  then  come  a 
series  representing,  first  the  various  fruits,  then  the  national 
costumes,  and  then  the  animals  of  the  various  countries  sub¬ 
ject  to  Venetian  rule. 

Now,  not  to  speak  of  any  more  important  public  building, 
let  us  imagine  our  own  India  House  adorned  in  this  way,  by 
historical  or  symbolical  sculpture:  massively  built  in  the  first 
place;  then  chased  with  bas-reliefs  of  our  Indian  battles,  and 
fretted  with  carvings  of  Oriental  foliage,  or  inlaid  with  Orien¬ 
tal  stones;  and  the  more  important  members  of  its  decoration 
composed  of  groups  of  Indian  life  and  landscape,  and  promi¬ 
nently  expressing  the  phantasms  of  Hindoo  worship  in  their 
subjection  to  the  Cross.  Would  not  one  such  work  be  better 
than  a  thousand  histories?  If,  however,  we  have  not  the 
invention  necessary  for  such  efforts,  or  if  —  which  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  noble  excuses  we  can  offer  for  our  deficiency  in 
such  matters  —  we  have  less  pleasure  in  talking  about  our- 
g0pres,  even  in  marble,  than  the  Continental  nations,  at  le3.st 
we  have  no  excuse  for  any  want  of  care  in  the  points  which 
insure  the  building’s  endurance.  And  as  this  question  is  one  of 
great  interest  in  its  relations  to  the  choice  of  various  modes  of 
decoration,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  into  it  at  some  length. 

The  benevolent  regards  and  purposes  of  men  in  masses  sel¬ 
dom  can  be  supposed  to  extend  beyond  their  own  generation. 
They  may  look  to  posterity  as  an  audience,  may  hope  for  its 
attention,  and  labour  for  its  praise:  they  may  trust  to  its  recog¬ 
nition  of  unacknowledged  merit,  and  demand  its  justice  for 
contemporary  wrong.  But  all  this  is  mere  selfishness,  and  does 
not  involve  the  slightest  regard  to,  or  consideration  of,  the 
interest  of  those  by  whose  numbers  we  would  fain  swell  the 
circle  of  our  flatterers,  and  by  whose  authority  we  would  gladly 
support  our  presently  disputed  claims.  The  idea  of  self-denial 
for  the  sake  of  posterity,  of  practising  present  economy  for  the 
sake  of  debtors  yet  unborn,  of  planting  forests  that  our  descend¬ 
ants  may  live  under  their  shade,  or  of  raising  cities  for  future 
nations  to  inhabit,  never,  I  suppose,  efficiently  takes  place 

1  Our  best  faith  is  in  God. 
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among  publicly  recognized  motives  of  exertion.  Yet  these  are 
not  the  less  our  duties;  nor  is  our  part  fitly  sustained  upon  the 
earth,  unless  the  range  of  our  intended  and  deliberate  useful¬ 
ness  include  not  only  the  companions  but  the  successors  of  our 
pilgrimage.  God  has  lent  us  the  earth  for  our  life;  it  is  a  great 
entail.  It  belongs  as  much  to  those  who  are  to  come  after  us, 
and  whose  names  are  already  written  in  the  book  of  creation, 
as  to  us;  and  we  have  no  right,  by  anything  that  we  do  or 
neglect,  to  involve  them  in  unnecessary  penalties,  or  deprive 
them  of  benefits  which  it  was  in  our  power  to  bequeath.  And 
this  the  more,  because  it  is  one  of  the  appointed  conditions  of 
the  labour  of  men  that,  in  proportion  to  the  time  between  the 
seed-sowing  and  the  harvest,  is  the  fulness  of  the  fruit,  and 
that  generally,  therefore,  the  farther  off  we  place  our  aim,  and 
the  less  we  desire  to  be  ourselves  the  witnesses  of  what  we  have 
laboured  for,  the  more  wide  and  rich  will  be  the  measure  of  our 
success.  Men  cannot  benefit  those  that  are  with  them  as  they 
can  benefit  those  who  come  after  them;  and  of  all  the  pulpits 
from  which  human  voice  is  ever  sent  forth,  there  is  none  from 
which  it  reaches  so  far  as  from  the  grave.  . 

Nor  is  there,  indeed,  any  present  loss,  in  such  respect,  for 
futurity.  Every  human  action  gains  in  honour,  in  grace,  in  all 
true  magnificence,  by  its  regard  to  things  that  are  to  come. 
It  is  the  far  sight,  the  quiet  and  confident  patience,  that,  ahove 
all  other  attributes,  separate  man  from  man,  and  near  him  to 
his  Maker;  and  there  is  no  action  nor  art  whose  majesty  we 
may  not  measure  by  this  test.  Therefore,  when  we  build,  let  us- 
think  that  we  build  for  ever.  Let  it  not  be  for  present  delight, 
nor  for  present  use  alone;  let  it  be  such  work  as  our  descendants 
will  thank  us  for,  and  let  us  think,  as  we  lay  stone  on  stone, 
that  a  time  is  to  come  when  those  stones  will  be  held  sacred 
because  our  hands  have  touched  them,  and  that  men  will  say 
as  they  look  upon  the  labour  and  wrought  substance  of  them, 
“See!  this  our  fathers  did  for  us.”  For,  indeed,  the  greatest 
glory  of  a  building  is  not  in  its  stones,  nor  in  its  gold.  Its  glory 
is  in  its  Age,  and  in  that  deep  sense  of  voicefulness,  of  stern 
watching,  of  mysterious  sympathy,  nay,  even  of  approval  or 
condemnation,  which  we  feel  in  walls  that  have  long  been 
washed  by  the  passing  waves  of  humanity.  It  is  in  their  lasting 
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witness  against  men,  in  their  quiet  contrast  with  the  transi¬ 
tional  character  of  all  things,  in  the  strength  which,  through 
the  lapse  of  seasons  and  times,  and  the  decline  and  birth  of 
dynasties,  and  the  changing  of  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  of  the 
limits  of  the  sea,  maintains  its  sculptured  shapeliness  for  a 
time  insuperable,  connects  forgotten  and  following  ages  with 
each  other,  and  half  constitutes  the  identity,  as  it  concentrates 
the  sympathy,  of  nations :  it  is  in  that  golden  stain  of  time,  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  real  light,  and  colour,  and  preciousness  of 
architecture;  and  it  is  not  until  a  building  has  assumed  this 
character,  till  it  has  been  entrusted  with  the  fame,  and  hallowed 
by  the  deeds  of  men,  till  its  walls  have  been  witnesses  of  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  its  pillars  rise  out  of  the  shadows  of  death,  that  its 
existence,  more  lasting  as  it  is  than  that  of  the  natural  objects 
of  the  world  around  it,  can  be  gifted  with  even  so  much  as  these 
possess,  of  language  and  of  life.  .  .  . 
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[The  selections  are  from  Volume  2.  The  first,  from  the  fourth  chapter, 
is  perhaps  the  most  famous  passage  of  Ruskin’s  descriptive  prose.  The 
second,  from  the  sixth  chapter  (on  “The  Nature  of  Gothic”),  is  of  signifi¬ 
cance  as  a  comparatively  early  example  of  the  way  in  which  he  was  led 
into  economic  theory  from  the  study  of  the  history  of  art.] 

ST.  mark’s  cathedral 

.  .  .  And  now  I  wish  that  the  reader,  before  I  bring  him  into 
St.  Mark’s  Place,  would  imagine  himself  for  a  little  time  in  a 
quiet  English  cathedral  town,  and  walk  with  me  to  the  west 
front  of  its  cathedral.  Let  us  go  together  up  the  more  retired 
street,  at  the  end  of  which  we  can  see  the  pinnacles  of  one  of 
the  towers,  and  then  through  the  low  grey  gateway,  with  its 
battlemented  top  and  small  latticed  window  in  the  centre,  into 
the  inner  private-looking  road  or  close,  where  nothing  goes  in 
but  the  carts  of  the  tradesmen  who  supply  the  bishop  and  the 
chapter,  and  where  there  are  little  shaven  grass-plots,  fenced 
in  by  neat  rails,  before  old-fashioned  groups  of  somewhat  dimin¬ 
utive  and  excessively  trim  houses,  with  little  oriel  and  bay 
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windows  jutting  out  here  and  there,  and  deep  wooden  cornices 
and  eaves  painted  cream  colour  and  white,  and  small  porches 
to  their  doors  in  the  shape  of  cockle-shells,  or  little,  crooked, 
thick,  indescribable  wooden  gables  warped  a  little  on  one  side; 
and  so  forward  till  we  come  to  larger  houses,  also  old-fashioned, 
but  of  red  brick,  and  with  gardens  behind  them,  and  fruit  walls, 
which  show  here  and  there,  among  the  nectarines,  the  vestiges 
of  an  old  cloister  arch  or  shaft,  and  looking  in  front  on  the 
cathedral  square  itself,  laid  out  in  rigid  divisions  of  smooth 
grass  and  gravel  walk,  yet  not  uncheerful,  especially  on  the 
sunny  side,  where  the  canons’  children  are  walking  with  their 
nursery-maids.  And  so,  taking  care  not  to  tread  on  the  grass, 
we  will  go  along  the  straight  walk  to  the  west  front,  and  there 
stand  for  a  time,  looking  up  at  its  deep-pointed  porches  and 
the  dark  places  between  their  pillars  where  there  were  statues 
once,  and  where  the  fragments,  here  and  there,  of  a  stately 
figure  are  still  left,  which  has  in  it  the  likeness  of  a  king,  per¬ 
haps  indeed  a  king  on  earth,  perhaps  a  saintly  king  long  ago  in 
heaven;  and  so  higher  and  higher  up  to  the  great  mouldering 
wall  of  rugged  sculpture  and  confused  arcades,  shattered,  and 
grey,  and  grisly  with  heads  of  dragons  and  mocking  fiends, 
worn  by  the  rain  and  swirling  winds  into  yet  unseemlier  shape, 
and  coloured  on  their  stony  scales  by  the  deep  russet-orange 
lichen,  melancholy  gold;  and  so,  higher  still,  to  the  bleak  tow¬ 
ers,  so  far  above  that  the  eye  loses  itself  among  the  bosses  of 
their  traceries,  though  they  are  rude  and  strong,  and  only  sees 
like  a  drift  of  eddying  black  points,  now  closing,  now  scatter¬ 
ing,  and  now  settling  suddenly  into  invisible  places  among  the 
bosses  and  flowers,  the  crowd  of  restless  birds  that  fill  the  whole 
square  with  that  strange  clangour  of  theirs,  so  harsh  and  yet 
so  soothing,  like  the  cries  of  birds  on  a  solitary  coast  between 
the  cliffs  and  sea. 

Think  for  a  little  while  of  that  scene,  and  the  meaning  of  all 
its  small  formalisms,  mixed  with  its  serene  sublimity.  Estimate 
its  secluded,  continuous,  drowsy  felicities,  and  its  evidence  of 
the  sense  and  steady  performance  of  such  kind  of  duties  as  can 
be  regulated  by  the  cathedral  clock;  and  weigh  the  influence 
of  those  dark  towers  on  all  who  have  passed  through  the  lonely 
square  at  their  feet  for  centuries,  and  on  all  who  have  seen 
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them  rising  far  away  over  the  wooded  plain,  or  catching  on 
their  square  masses  the  last  rays  of  the  sunset,  when  the  city 
at  their  feet  was  indicated  only  by  the  mist  at  the  bend  of  the 
river.  And  then  let  us  quickly  recollect  that  we  are  in  Venice, 
and  land  at  the  extremity  of  the  Calla  Lunga  San  Moise,  which 
may  be  considered  as  there  answering  to  the  secluded  street 
that  led  us  to  our  English  cathedral  gateway. 

We  find  ourselves  in  a  paved  alley,  some  seven  feet  wide 
where  it  is  widest,  full  of  people,  and  resonant  with  cries  of 
itinerant  salesmen,  —  a  shriek  in  their  beginning,  and  dying 
away  into  a  kind  of  brazen  ringing,  all  the  worse  for  its  confine¬ 
ment  between  the  high  houses  of  the  passage  along  which  we 
have  to  make  our  way.  Overhead,  an  inextricable  confusion  of 
rugged  shutters,  and  iron  balconies  and  chimney  flues,  pushed 
out  on  brackets  to  save  room,  and  arched  windows  with  pro¬ 
jecting  sills  of  Istrian  stone,  and  gleams  of  green  leaves  here 
and  there  where  a  fig-tree  branch  escapes  over  a  lower  wall 
from  some  inner  cortile,  leading  the  eye  up  to  the  narrow 
stream  of  blue  sky  high  over  all.  On  each  side,  a  row  of  shops, 
as  densely  set  as  may  be,  occupying,  in  fact,  intervals  between 
the  square  stone  shafts,  about  eight  feet  high,  which  carry  the 
first  floors:  intervals  of  which  one  is  narrow  and  serves  as  a 
door;  the  other  is,  in  the  more  respectable  shops,  wainscoted  to 
the  height  of  the  counter  and  glazed  above,  but  in  those  of  the 
poorer  tradesmen  left  open  to  the  ground,  and  the  wares  laid  on 
benches  and  tables  in  the  open  air,  the  fight  in  all  cases  enter¬ 
ing  at  the  front  only,  and  fading  away  in  a  few  feet  from  the 
threshold  into  a  gloom  which  the  eye  from  without  cannot 
penetrate,  but  which  is  generally  broken  by  a  ray  or  two  from 
a  feeble  lamp  at  the  back  of  the  shop,  suspended  before  a  print 
of  the  Virgin.  The  less  pious  shopkeeper  sometimes  leaves  his 
lamp  unfighted,  and  is  contented  with  a  penny  print ;  the  more 
religious  one  has  his  print  coloured  and  set  in  a  little  shrine 
with  a  gilded  or  figured  fringe,  with  perhaps  a  faded  flower  or 
two  on  each  side,  and  his  lamp  burning  brilliantly.  Here,  at 
the  fruiterer’s,  where  the  dark-green  water-melons  are  heaped 
upon  the  counter  like  cannon  balls,  the  Madonna  has  a  taber¬ 
nacle  of  fresh  laurel  leaves;  but  the  pewterer  next  door  has  let 
his  lamp  out,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  in  his  shop  but 
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the  dull  gleam  of  the  studded  patterns  on  the  copper  pans, 
hanging  from  his  roof  in  the  darkness.  Next  comes  a  “  Vendita 
Frittole  e  Liquori,”1  where  the  Virgin,  enthroned  in  a  very 
humble  manner  beside  a  tallow  candle  on  a  back  shelf,  presides 
over  certain  ambrosial  morsels  of  a  nature  too  ambiguous  to 
be  defined  or  enumerated.  But  a  few  steps  farther  on,  at  the 
regular  wine-shop  of  the  calle,  where  we  are  offered  “Vino 
Nostrani  a  Soldi  28.32,”  the  Madonna  is  in  great  glory,  en¬ 
throned  above  ten  or  a  dozen  large  red  casks  of  three-year- 
old  vintage,  and  flanked  by  goodly  ranks  of  bottles  of  Mara¬ 
schino,  and  two  crimson  lamps;  and  for  the  evening,  when  the 
gondoliers  will  come  to  drink  out,  under  her  auspices,  the 
money  they  have  gained  during  the  day,  she  will  have  a  whole 
chandelier. 

A  yard  or  two  farther,  we  pass  the  hostelry  of  the  Black 
Eagle,  and,  glancing  as  we  pass  through  the  square  door  of 
marble,  deeply  moulded,  in  the  outer  wall,  we  see  the  shadows 
of  its  pergola  of  vines  resting  on  an  ancient  well,  with  a  pointed 
shield  carved  on  its  side;  and  so  presently  emerge  on  the  bridge 
and  Campo  San  Moise,  whence  to  the  entrance  into  St.  Mark’s 
Place,  called  the  Bocca  di  Piazza  (mouth  of  the  square),  the 
Venetian  character  is  nearly  destroyed,  first  by  the  frightful 
facade  of  San  Moise,  which  we  will  pause  at  another  time  to 
examine,  and  then  by  the  modernizing  of  the  shops  as  they 
near  the  piazza,  and  the  mingling  with  the  lower  Venetian 
populace  of  lounging  groups  of  English  and  Austrians.  We  will 
push  fast  through  them  into  the  shadow  of  the  pillars  at  the 
end  of  the  “Bocca  di  Piazza,”  and  then  we  forget  them  all;  for 
between  those  pillars  there  opens  a  great  light,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  it,  as  we  advance  slowly,  the  vast  tower  of  St.  Mark 
seems  to  lift  itself  visibly  forth  from  the  level  field  of  chequered 
stones;  and,  on  each  side,  the  countless  arches  prolong  them¬ 
selves  into  ranged  symmetry,  as  if  the  rugged  and  irregular 
houses  that  pressed  together  above  us  in  the  dark  alley  had 
been  struck  back  into  sudden  obedience  and  lovely  order,  and 
all  their  rude  casements  and  broken  walls  had  been  transformed 
into  arches  charged  with  goodly  sculpture,  and  fluted  shafts  of 
delicate  stone. 
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And  well  may  they  fall  back,  for  beyond  those  troops  of 
ordered  arches  there  rises  a  vision  out  of  the  earth,  and  all  the 
great  square  seems  to  have  opened  from  it  in  a  kind  of  awe, 
that  we  may  see  it  far  away;  —  a  multitude  of  pillars  and  white 
domes,  clustered  into  a  long  low  pyramid  of  coloured  light;  a 
treasure-heap,  it  seems,  partly  of  gold,  and  partly  of  opal  and 
mother-of-pearl,  hollowed  beneath  into  five  great  vaulted 
porches,  ceiled  with  fair  mosaic,  and  beset  with  sculpture  of 
alabaster,  clear  as  amber  and  delicate  as  ivory,  sculpture 
fantastic  and  involved,  of  palm  leaves  and  lilies,  and  grapes 
and  pomegranates,  and  birds  clinging  and  fluttering  among 
the  branches,  all  twined  together  into  an  endless  network  of 
buds  and  plumes;  and  in  the  midst  of  it  the  solemn  forms  of 
angels,  sceptred,  and  robed  to  the  feet,  and  leaning  to  each 
other  across  the  gates,  their  figures  indistinct  among  the  gleam¬ 
ing  of  the  golden  ground  through  the  leaves  beside  them,  inter¬ 
rupted  and  dim,  like  the  morning  light  as  it  faded  back  among 
the  branches  of  Eden,  when  first  its  gates  were  angel-guarded 
long  ago.  And  round  the  walls  of  the  porches  there  are  set 
pillars  of  variegated  stones,  jasper  and  porphyry,  and  deep- 
green  serpentine  spotted  with  flakes  of  snow,  and  marbles,  that 
half  refuse  and  half  yield  to  the  sunshine,  Cleopatra-like,  ‘'their 
bluest  veins  to  kiss  ’- — the  shadow,  as  it  steals  back  from 
them,  revealing  line  after  line  of  azure  undulation,  as  a  reced¬ 
ing  tide  leaves  the  waved  sand;  their  capitals  rich  with  inter¬ 
woven  tracery,  rooted  knots  of  herbage,  and  drifting  leaves  of 
acanthus  and  vine,  and  mystical  signs,  all  beginning  and  end¬ 
ing  in  the  Cross;  and  above  them,  in  the  broad  archivolts,  a 
continuous  chain  of  language  and  of  life  —  angels,  and  the 
signs  of  heaven,  and  the  labours  of  men,  each  in  its  appointed 
season  upon  the  earth;  and  above  these  another  range  of  glit¬ 
tering  pinnacles,  mixed  with  white  arches  edged  with  scarlet 
flowers,  —  a  confusion  of  delight,  amidst  which  the  breasts  of 
the  Greek  horses  are  seen  blazing  in  their  breadth  of  golden 
strength,  and  the  St.  Mark’s  Lion,  lifted  on  a  blue  field  cov¬ 
ered  with  stars,  until  at  last,  as  if  in  ecstasy,  the  crests  of  the 
arches  break  into  a  marble  foam,  and  toss  themselves  far  into 
the  blue  sky  in  flashes  and  wreaths  of  sculptured  spray,  as  if 
the  breakers  on  the  Lido  shore  had  been  frost-bound  before 
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they  fell,  and  the  sea-nymphs  had  inlaid  them  with  coral  and 
amethyst. 

Between  that  grim  cathedral  of  England  and  this,  what  an 
interval!  There  is  a  type  of  it  in  the  very  birds  that  haunt 
them;  for,  instead  of  the  restless  crowd,  hoarse- voiced  and 
sable-winged,  drifting  on  the  bleak  upper  air,  the  St.  Mark’s 
porches  are  full  of  doves,  that  nestle  among  the  marble  foliage, 
and  mingle  the  soft  iridescence  of  their  living  plumes,  changing 
at  every  motion,  with  the  tints,  hardly  less  lovely,  that  have 
stood  unchanged  for  seven  hundred  years. 

And  what  effect  has  this  splendour  on  those  who  pass  be¬ 
neath  it?  You  may  walk  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  to  and  fro, 
before  the  gateway  of  St.  Mark’s,  and  you  will  not  see  an  eye 
lifted  to  it,  nor  a  countenance  brightened  by  it.  Priest  and  lay¬ 
man,  soldier  and  civilian,  rich  and  poor,  pass  by  it  alike  regard- 
lessly.  Up  to  the  very  recesses  of  the  porches,  the  meanest 
tradesmen  of  the  city  push  their  counters;  nay,  the  foundations 
of  its  pillars  are  themselves  the  seats  - —  not  “of  them  that  sell 
doves”  for  sacrifice,  but  of  the  vendors  of  toys  and  caricatures. 
Round  the  whole  square  in  front  of  the  church  there  is  almost 
a  continuous  line  of  cafes,  where  the  idle  Venetians  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  classes  lounge,  and  read  empty  journals;  in  its  centre  the 
Austrian  bands  play  during  the  time  of  vespers,  their  martial 
music  jarring  with  the  organ  notes,  —  the  march  drowning  the 
miserere ,  and  the  sullen  crowd  thickening  round  them,  —  a 
crowd,  which,  if  it  had  its  will,  would  stiletto  every  soldier  that 
pipes  to  it.  And  in  the  recesses  of  the  porches,  all  day  long, 
knots  of  men  of  the  lowest  classes,  unemployed  and  listless,  lie 
basking  in  the  sun  like  lizards;  and  unregarded  children  — 
every  heavy  glance  of  their  young  eyes  full  of  desperation  and 
stony  depravity,  and  their  throats  hoarse  with  cursing  — 
gamble,  and  fight,  and  snarl,  and  sleep,  hour  after  hour,  clash¬ 
ing  their  bruised  centesimi 1  upon  the  marble  ledges  of  the 
church  porch.  And  the  images  of  Christ  and  His  angels  look 
down  upon  it  continually.  .  .  . 

1  Pennies. 
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SERVILE  AND  FREE  WORKMEN 

...  Of  servile  ornament,  the  principal  schools  are  the  Greek, 
Ninevite,  and  Egyptian;  but  their  servility  is  of  different  kinds- 
The  Greek  master-workman  was  far  advanced  in  knowledge 
and  power  above  the  Assyrian  or  Egyptian.  Neither  he  nor 
those  for  whom  he  worked  could  endure  the  appearance  of 
imperfection  in  anything;  and  therefore  what  ornament  he 
appointed  to  be  done  by  those  beneath  him  was  composed  of 
mere  geometrical  forms,  —  balls,  ridges,  and  perfectly  sym¬ 
metrical  foliage,  —  which  could  be  executed  with  absolute 
precision  by  line  and  rule,  and  were  as  perfect  in  their  way, 
when  completed,  as  his  own  figure  sculpture.  The  Assyrian 
and  Egyptian,  on  the  contrary,  less  cognizant  of  accurate  form 
in  anything,  were  content  to  allow  their  figure  sculpture  to  be 
executed  by  inferior  workmen,  but  lowered  the  method  of  its 
treatment  to  a  standard  which  every  workman  could  reach, 
and  then  trained  him  by  discipline  so  rigid  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  his  falling  beneath  the  standard  appointed.  The 
Greek  gave  to  the  lower  workman  no  subject  which  he  could 
not  perfectly  execute.  The  Assyrian  gave  him  subjects  which 
he  could  only  execute  imperfectly,  but  fixed  a  legal  standard 
for  his  imperfection.  The  workman  was,  in  both  systems,  a 
slave. 

But  in  the  mediaeval,  or  especially  Christian,  system  of  orna¬ 
ment,  this  slavery  is  done  away  with  altogether;  Christianity 
having  recognized,  in  small  things  as  well  as  great,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  value  of  every  soul.  But  it  not  only  recognizes  its  value; 
it  confesses  its  imperfection,  in  only  bestowing  dignity  upon 
the  acknowledgment  of  unworthiness.  That  admission  of  lost 
power  and  fallen  nature,  which  the  Greek  or  Ninevite  felt  to 
be  intensely  painful,  and,  as  far  as  might  be,  altogether  refused, 
the  Christian  makes  daily  and  hourly,  contemplating  the  fact 
of  it  without  fear,  as  tending,  in  the  end,  to  God’s  greater 
glory. !  Therefore,  to  every  spirit  which  Christianity  summons 
to  her  service,  her  exhortation  is:  Do  what  you  can,  and  con¬ 
fess  frankly  what  you  are  unable  to  do ;  neither  let  your  effort 
be  shortened  for  fear  of  failure,  nor  your  confession  silenced 
for  fear  of  shame.  And  it  is  perhaps  the  principal  admirable- 
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ness  of  the  Gothic  schools  of  architecture,  that  they  thus 
receive  the  results  of  the  labour  of  inferior  minds,  and  out  of 
fragments  full  of  imperfection,  and  betraying  that  imperfection 
in  every  touch,  indulgently  raise  up  a  stately  and  unaccusable 
whole. 

But  the  modern  English  mind  has  this  much  in  common 
with  that  of  the  Greek,  that  it  intensely  desires,  in  all  things, 
the  utmost  completion  or  perfection  compatible  with  their 
nature.  This  is  a  noble  character  in  the  abstract,  but  becomes 
ignoble  when  it  causes  us  to  forget  the  relative  dignities  of  that 
nature  itself,  and  to  prefer  the  perfectness  of  the  lower  nature 
to  the  imperfection  of  the  higher;  not  considering  that  as, 
judged  by  such  a  rule,  all  the  brute  animals  would  be  prefer¬ 
able  to  man,  because  more  perfect  in  their  functions  and  kind, 
and  yet  are  always  held  inferior  to  him,  so  also  in  the  works  of 
man,  those  which  are  more  perfect  in  their  kind  are  always 
inferior  to  those  which  are,  in  their  nature,  liable  to  more  faults 
and  shortcomings.  For  the  finer  the  nature,  the  more  flaws  it 
will  show  through  the  clearness  of  it;  and  it  is  a  law  of  this 
universe  that  the  best  things  shall  be  seldomest  seen  in  their 
best  form.  The  wild  grass  grows  well  and  strongly,  one  year 
with  another;  but  the  wheat  is,  according  to  the  greater 
nobleness  of  its  nature,  liable  to  the  bitterer  blight.  And  there¬ 
fore,  while  in  all  things  that  we  see  or  do,  we  are  to  desire 
perfection,  and  strive  for  it,  we  are  nevertheless  not  to  set  the 
meaner  thing,  in  its  narrow  accomplishment,  above  the  noblei 
thing,  in  its  mighty  progress;  not  to  esteem  smooth  minuteness 
above  shattered  majesty;  not  to  prefer  mean  victory  to  honour¬ 
able  defeat;  not  to  lower  the  level  of  our  aim,  that  we  may  the 
more  surely  enjoy  the  complacency  of  success.  But  above  all, 
in  our  dealings  with  the  souls  of  other  men,  we  are  to  take  care 
how  we  check,  by  severe  requirement  or  narrow  caution,  ef¬ 
forts  which  might  otherwise  lead  to  a  noble  issue,  and  still 
more,  how  we  withhold  our  admiration  from  great  excellences, 
because  they  are  mingled  with  rough  faults.  Now  in  the  make 
and  nature  of  every  man,  however  rude  or  simple,  whom  we 
employ  in  manual  labour,  there  are  some  powers  for  better 
things:  some  tardy  imagination,  torpid  capacity  of  emotion, 
tottering  steps  of  thought,  there  are,  even  at  the  worst,  and  in 
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most  cases  it  is  all  our  own  fault  that  they  are  tardy  or  torpid. 
But  they  cannot  be  strengthened,  unless  we  are  content  to 
take  them  in  their  feebleness,  and  unless  we  prize  and  honour 
them  in  their  imperfection  above  the  best  and  most  perfect 
manual  skill.  And  this  is  what  we  have  to'  do  with  all  our 
labourers;  to  look  for  the  thoughtful  part  of  them,  and  get  that 
out  of  them,  whatever  we  lose  for  it,  whatever  faults  and  errors 
we  are  obliged  to  take  with  it.  For  the  best  that  is  in  them 
cannot  manifest  itself,  but  in  company  with  much  error. 
Understand  this  clearly:  You  can  teach  a  man  to  draw  a 
straight  line,  and  to  cut  one;  to  strike  a  curved  line,  and  to 
carve  it;  and  to  copy  and  carve  any  number  of  given  lines  or 
forms,  with  admirable  speed  and  perfect  precision;  and  you 
find  his  work  perfect  of  its  kind :  but  if  you  ask  him  to  think 
about  any  of  those  forms,  to  consider  if  he  cannot  find  any 
better  in  his  own  head,  he  stops;  his  execution  becomes  hesi¬ 
tating;  he  thinks,  and  ten  to  one  he  thinks  wrong;  ten  to  one 
he  makes  a  mistake  in  the  first  touch  he  gives  to  his  work  as 
a  thinking  being.  But  you  have  made  a  man  of  him  for  all 
that.  He  was  only  a  machine  before,  an  animated  tool. 

And  observe,  you  are  put  to  stern  choice  in  this  matter.  You 
must  either  make  a  tool  of  the  creature,  or  a  man  of  him.  You 
cannot  make  both.  Men  were  not  intended  to  work  with  the 
accuracy  of  tools,  to  be  precise  and  perfect  in  all  their  actions. 
If  you  will  have  that  precision  out  of  them,  and  make  their 
fingers  measure  degrees  like  cog-wheels,  and  their  arms  strike 
curves  like  compasses,  you  must  unhumanize  them.  All  the 
energy  of  their  spirits  must  be  given  to  make  cogs  and  com¬ 
passes  of  themselves.  All  their  attention  and  strength  must  gc 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  mean  act.  The  eye  of  the  soul 
must  be  bent  upon  the  finger-point,  and  the  soul’s  force  must 
fill  all  the  invisible  nerves  that  guide  it,  ten  hours  a  day,  that 
it  may  not  err  from  its  steely  precision,  and  so  soul  and  sight 
be  worn  away,  and  the  whole  human  being  be  lost  at  last 
a  heap  of  sawdust,  so  far  as  its  intellectual  work  in  this  world 
is  concerned;  saved  only  by  its  Heart,  which  cannot  go  into 
the  form  of  cogs  and  compasses,  but  expands,  after  the  ten 
hours  are  over,  into  fireside  humanity.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
you  will  make  a  man  of  the  working  creature,  you  cannot  make 
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a  tool.  Let  him  but  begin  to  imagine,  to  think,  to  try  to  do 
anything  worth  doing;  and  the  engine- turned  precision  is  lost 
at  once.  Out  come  all  his  roughness,  all  his  dulness,  all  his 
incapability;  shame  upon  shame,  failure  upon  failure,  pause 
after  pause:  but  out  comes  the  whole  majesty  of  him  also; 
and  we  know  the  height  of  it  only  when  we  see  the  clouds 
settling  upon  him.  And,  whether  the  clouds  be  bright  or  dark, 
there  will  be  transfiguration  behind  and  within  them. 

And  now,  reader,  look  round  this  English  room  of  yours, 
about  which  you  have  been  proud  so  often,  because  the  work 
of  it  was  so  good  and  strong,  and  the  ornaments  of  it  so  fin¬ 
ished.  Examine  again  all  those  accurate  mouldings,  and  perfect 
polishings,  and  unerring  adjustments  of  the  seasoned  wood 
and  tempered  steel.  Many  a  time  you  have  exulted  over  them, 
and  thought  how  great  England  was,  because  her  slightest 
work  was  done  so  thoroughly.  Alas !  if  read  rightly,  these  per¬ 
fectnesses  are  signs  of  a  slavery  in  our  England  a  thousand 
times  more  bitter  and  more  degrading  than  that  of  the  scourged 
African,  or  helot  Greek.  Men  may  be  beaten,  chained,  tor¬ 
mented,  yoked  like  cattle,  slaughtered  like  summer  flies,  and 
yet  remain  in  one  sense,  and  the  best  sense,  free.  But  to 
smother  their  souls  within  them,  to  blight  and  hew  into  rotting 
pollards  the  suckling  branches  of  their  human  intelligence,  to 
make  the  flesh  and  skin  which,  after  the  worm’s  work  on  it, 
is  to  see  God,1  into  leathern  things  to  yoke  machinery  with,  — 
this  it  is  to  be  slave-masters  indeed;  and  there  might  be  more 
freedom  in  England,  though  her  feudal  lords’  lightest  words 
were  worth  men’s  lives,  and  though  the  blood  of  the  vexed 
husbandman  dropped  in  the  furrows  of  her  fields,  than  there  is 
while  the  animation  of  her  multitudes  is  sent  like  fuel  to  feed 
the  factory  smoke,  and  the  strength  of  them  is  given  daily  to 
be  wasted  into  the  fineness  of  a  web,  or  racked  into  the  exact¬ 
ness  of  a  line. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  go  forth  again  to  gaze  upon  the  old 
cathedral  front,  where  you  have  smiled  so  often  at  the  fantastic 
ignorance  of  the  old  sculptors :  examine  once  more  those  ugly 
goblins,  and  formless  monsters,  and  stern  statues,  anatomiless 
and  rigid;  but  do  not  mock  at  them,  for  they  are  signs  of  the  life 
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and  liberty  of  every  workman  who  struck  the  stone;  a  freedom 
of  thought,  and  rank  in  scale  of  being,  such  as  no  laws,  no  char¬ 
ters,  no  charities  can  secure;  but  which  it  must  be  the  first  aim 
of  all  Europe  to  regain  for  her  children. 

Let  me  not  be  thought  to  speak  wildly  or  extravagantly.  It  is 
verily  this  degradation  of  the  operative  into  a  machine,  which, 
more  than  any  other  evil  of  the  times,  is  leading  the  mass  of 
the  nations  everywhere  into  vain,  incoherent,  destructive 
struggling  for  a  freedom  of  which  they  cannot  explain  the 
nature  to  themselves.  Their  universal  outcry  against  wealth, 
and  against  nobility,  is  not  forced  from  them,  either  by  the 
pressure  of  famine  or  the  sting  of  mortified  pride.  These  do 
much,  and  have  done  much  in  all  ages;  but  the  foundations  of 
society  were  never  yet  shaken  as  they  are  at  this  day.  It  is  not 
that  men  are  ill  fed,  but  that  they  have  no  pleasure  in  the  work 
by  which  they  make  their  bread,  and  therefore  look  to  wealth 
as  the  only  means  of  pleasure.  It  is  not  that  men  are  pained 
by  the  scorn  of  the  upper  classes,  but  they  cannot  endure  their 
own;  for  they  feel  that  the  kind  of  labour  to  which  they  are 
condemned  is  verily  a  degrading  one,  and  makes  them  less  than 
men.)  Never  had  the  upper  classes  so  much  sympathy  with  the 
lower,  or  charity  for  them,  as  they  have  at  this  day,  and  yet 
never  were  they  so  much  hated  by  them:  for,  of  old,  the  sepa¬ 
ration  between  the  noble  and  the  poor  was  merely  a  wall  built 
by  law;  now  it  is  a  veritable  difference  in  level  of  standing,  a 
precipice  between  upper  and  lower  grounds  in  the  field  of 
humanity,  and  there  is  pestilential  air  at  the  bottom  of  it.  I 
know  not  if  a  day  is  ever  to  come  when  the  nature  of  right  free¬ 
dom  will  be  understood,  and  when  men  will  see  that  to  obey 
another  man,  to  labour  for  him,  yield  reverence  to  him  or  to 
his  place,  is  not  slavery.  It  is  often  the  best  kind  of  liberty,  — 
liberty  from  care.  The  man  who  says  to  one,  Go,  and  he  goeth, 
and  to  another  Come,  and  he  cometh,  has,  in  most  cases,  more 
sense  of  restraint  and  difficulty  than  the  man  who  obeys  him. 
The  movements  of  the  one  are  hindered  by  the  burden  on  his 
shoulder;  of  the  other,  by  the  bridle  on  his  lips:  there  is  no  way 
by  which  the  burden  may  be  lightened;  but  we  need  not  suffer 
from  the  bridle  if  we  do  not  champ  at  it.  To  yield  reverence  to 
another,  to  hold  ourselves  and  our  lives  at  his  disposal,  is  not 
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slavery;  often  it  is  the  noblest  state  in  which  a  man  can  live  in 
this  world.  There  is,  indeed,  a  reverence  which  is  servile,  that 
is  to  say  irrational  or  selfish :  but  there  is  also  noble  reverence, 
that  is  to  say,  reasonable  and  loving;  and  a  man  is  never  so 
noble  as  when  he  is  reverent  in  this  kind;  nay,  even  if  the  feel¬ 
ing  pass  the  bounds  of  mere  reason,  so  that  it  be  loving,  a  man 
is  raised  by  it.  Which  had,  in  reality,  most  of  the  serf  nature  in 
him,  —  the  Irish  peasant  who  was  lying  in  wait  yesterday  for 
his  landlord,  with  his  musket  muzzle  thrust  through  the  ragged 
hedge;  or  that  old  mountain  servant,  who  two  hundred  years 
ago,  at  Inverkeithing,  gave  up  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  his 
syven  sons  for  hiFchTef  ?  —  as  each  fell,  calling  forth  his  brother 
to  the  death,  “ Another  for  Hector!”1  And  therefore,  in  all 
ages  and  all  countries,  reverence  has  been  paid  and  sacrifice 
made  by  men  to  each  other,  not  only  without  complaint,  but 
rejoicingly;  and  famine,  and  peril,  and  sword,  and  all  evil,  and 
all  shame,  have  been  borne  willingly  in  the  causes  of  masters 
and  kings;  for  all  these  gifts  of  the  heart  ennobled  the  men  who 
gave  not  less  than  the  men  who  received  them,  and  nature 
prompted,  and  God  rewarded  the  sacrifice.  But  to  feel  their 
souls  withering  within  them,  unthanked,  to  find  their  whole 
being  sunk  into  an  unrecognized  abyss,  to  be  counted  off  into  a 
heap  of  mechanism,  numbered  with  its  wheels,  and  weighed 
with  its  hammer  strokes;  —  this  nature  bade  not,  —  this  God 
blesses  not,  —  this  humanity  for  no  long  time  is  able  to  endure. 
We  have  much  studied  and  much  perfected,  of  late,  the  great 
civilized  invention  of  the  division  of  labour;  only  we  give  it  a 
false  name.  It  is  not,  truly  speaking,  the  labour  that  is  divided ; 
but  the  men:  —  divided  into  mere  segments  of  men  —  broken 
into  small  fragments  and  crumbs  of  life;  so  that  all  the  little 
piece  of  intelligence  that  is  left  in  a  man  is  not  enough  to  make 
a  pin,  or  a  nail,  but  exhausts  itself  in  making  the  point  of  a  pin 
or  the  head  of  a  nail.  Now  it  is  a  good  and  desirable  thing, 
truly,  to  make  many  pins  in  a  day;  but  if  we  could  only  see  with 
what  crystal  sand  their  points  were  polished,  —  sand  of  human 
soul,  much  to  be  magnified  before  it  can  be  discerned  for  what 
it  is,  —  we  should  think  there  might  be  some  loss  in  it  also.  And 
the  great  cry  that  rises  from  all  our  manufacturing  cities,  louder 

1  See  Preface  to  Scott’s  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth. 
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than  their  furnace  blast,  is  all  in  very  deed  for  this,  that 
we  manufacture  everything  there  except  men;  we  blanch  cot¬ 
ton,  and  strengthen  steel,  and  refine  sugar,  and  shape  pottery; 
but  to  brighten,  to  strengthen,  to  refine,  or  to  form  a  single 
living  spirit,  never  enters  into  our  estimate  of  advantages. 
And  all  the  evil  to  which  that  cry  is  urging  our  myriads  can  be 
met  only  in  one  way:  not  by  teaching  nor  preaching,  for  to 
teach  them  is  but  to  show  them  their  misery,  and  to  preach  to 
them,  if  we  do  nothing  more  than  preach,  is  to  mock  at  it.  It 
can  be  met  only  by  a  right  understanding,  on  the  part  of  all 
classes,  of  what  kinds  of  labour  are  good  for  men,  raising  them, 
and  making  them  happy;  by  a  determined  sacrifice  of  such  con¬ 
venience,  or  beauty,  or  cheapness  as  is  to  be  got  only  by  the 
degradation  of  the  workman;  and  by  equally  determined  de¬ 
mand  for  the  products  and  results  of  healthy  and  ennobling 
labour. 

And  how,  it  will  be  asked,  are  these  products  to  be  recog¬ 
nized,  and  this  demand  to  be  regulated?  Easily:  by  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  three  broad  and  simple  rules: 

1.  Never  encourage  the  manufacture  of  any  article  not 
absolutely  necessary,  in  the  production  of  which  Invention 
has  no  share. 

2.  Never  demand  an  exact  finish  for  its  own  sake,  but  only 
for  some  practical  or  noble  end. 

3.  Never  encourage  imitation  or  copying  of  any  kind,  except 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  record  of  great  works.  .  .  . 


OF  THE  PATHETIC  FALLACY 
1856 

[From  Modern  Painters,  volume  3,  chapter  12.  This  selection,  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  preceding,  shows  how  Buskin  was  led  from  the  history  of 
art  into  literary  theory.  His  primary  purpose  was  W  show  how  modern 
painters,  in  depicting  landscape,  try  to  express  something  which  is  not  in 
the  landscape  itself.] 

German  dulness  and  English  affectation  have  of  late  much 
multiplied  among  us  the  use  of  two  of  the  most  objectionable 
words  that  were  ever  coined  by  the  troublesomeness  of  meta- 
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physicians, — namely,  “Objective”  and  “Subjective.”  No 
words  can  be  more  exquisitely,,  and  in  all  points,  useless;  and  I 
merely  speak  of  them  that  I  may,  at  once  and  for  ever,  get 
them  out  of  my  way,  and  out  of  my  reader’s.  But  to  get  that 
done,  they  must  be  explained. 

The  word  “blue,”  say  certain  philosophers,  means  the  sen¬ 
sation  of  colour  which  the  human  eye  receives  in  looking  at  the 
open  sky,  or  at  a  bell  gentian.  Now,  say  they  farther,  as  this 
sensation  can  only  be  felt  when  the  eye  is  turned  to  the  object, 
and  as,  therefore,  no  such  sensation  is  produced  by  the  object 
when  nobody  looks  at  it,  therefore  the  thing,  when  it  is  not 
looked  at,  is  not  blue;  and  thus  (say  they)  there  are  many 
qualities  of  things  which  depend  as  much  on  something  else 
as  on  themselves.  To  be  sweet,  a  thing  must  have  a  taster; 
it  is  only  sweet  while  it  is  being  tasted,  and  if  the  tongue  had 
not  the  capacity  of  taste,  then  the  sugar  would  not  have  the 
quality  of  sweetness. 

And  then  they  agree  that  the  qualities  of  things  which  thus 
depend  upon  our  perception  of  them,  and  upon  our  human  na¬ 
ture  as  affected  by  them,  shall  be  called  Subjective;  and  the 
qualities  of  things  which  they  always  have,  irrespective  of  any 
other  nature,  as  roundness  or  squareness,  shall  be  called  Ob. 
jective. 

From  these  ingenious  views  the  step  is  very  easy  to  a  farther 
opinion,  that  it  does  not  much  matter  what  things  are  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  only  what  they  are  to  us;  and  that  the  only  real 
truth  of  them  is  their  appearance  to,  or  effect  upon,  us.  From 
which  position,  with  a  hearty  desire  for  mystification,  and 
much  egotism,  selfishness,  shallowness,  and  impertinence,  a 
philosopher  may  easily  go  so  far  as  to  believe,  and  say,  that 
everything  in  the  world  depends  upon  his  seeing  or  thinking 
of  it,  and  that  nothing,  therefore,  exists  but  what  he  sees  or 
thinks  of. 

Now,  to  get  rid  of  all  these  ambiguities  and  troublesome 
words  at  once,  be  it  observed  that  the  word  “blue”  does  not 
mean  the  sensation  caused  by  a  gentian  on  the  human  eye;  but 
it  means  the  power  of  producing  that  sensation;  and  this  power 
is  always  there,  m  the  thing,  whether  we  are  there  to  experience 
it  or  not,  and  would  remain  there  though  there  were  not  left  a 
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man  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Precisely  in  the  same  way  gun¬ 
powder  has  a  power  of  exploding.  It  will  not  explode  if  you 
put  no  match  to  it.  But  it  has  always  the  power  of  so  explod¬ 
ing,  and  is  therefore  called  an  explosive  compound,  which  it 
very  positively  and  assuredly  is,  whatever  philosophy  may  say 
to  the  contrary.  In  like  manner,  a  gentian  does  not  produce  the 
sensation  of  blueness,  if  you  don’t  look  at  it.  But  it  has  always 
the  power  of  doing  so,  its  particles  being  everlastingly  so  ar¬ 
ranged  by  its  Maker.  And  therefore  the  gentian  and  the  sky 
are  always  verily  blue,  whatever  philosophy  may  say  to  the 
contrary;  and  if  you  do  not  see  them  blue  when  you  look  at 
them,  it  is  not  their  fault,  but  yours. 

Hence  I  would  say  to  these  philosophers:  If,  instead  of  using 
the  sonorous  phrase,  “It  is  objectively  so,”  you  will  use  the 
plain  old  phrase,  “It  is  so,”  and  if  instead  of  the  sonorous 
phrase,  “It  is  subjectively  so,”  you  will  say,  in  plain  old  Eng¬ 
lish,  “It  does  so,”  or  “It  seems  so  to  me,”  you  will,  on  the 
whole,  be  more  intelligible  to  your  fellow-creatures;  and  be¬ 
sides,  if  you  find  that  a  thing  which  generally  “does  so”  to 
other  people  (as  a  gentian  looks  blue  to  most  men)  does  not  so 
to  you,  on  any  particular  occasion,  you  will  not  fall  into  the 
impertinence  of  saying  that  the  tiring  is  not  so,  or  did  not  so, 
but  you  will  say  simply  (what  you  will  be  all  the  better  for 
speedily  finding  out)  that  something  is  the  matter  with  you. 
If  you  find  that  you  cannot  explode  the  gunpowder,  you  will 
not  declare  that  all  gunpowder  is  subjective,  and  all  explosion 
imaginary,  but  you  will  simply  suspect  and  declare  yourself  to 
be  an  ill-made  match.  Which,  on  the  whole,  though  there  may 
be  a  distant  chance  of  a  mistake  about  it,  is  nevertheless  the 
wisest  conclusion  you  can  come  to  until  further  experiment. 

Now,  therefore,  putting  these  tiresome  and  absurd  words 
quite  out  of  our  way,  we  may  go  on  at  our  ease  to  examine  the 
point  in  question,  —  namely,  the  difference  between  the  or¬ 
dinary,  proper,  and  true  appearances  of  things  to  us,  and  the 
extraordinary,  or  false  appearances,  when  we  are  under  the 
influence  of  emotion,  or  contemplative  fancy;  false  appear¬ 
ances,  I  say,  as  being  entirely  unconnected  with  any  real  power 
or  character  in  the  object,  and  only  imputed  to  it  by  us. 

For  instance  — 
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The  spendthrift  crocus,  bursting  through  the  mould 
Naked  and  shivering,  with  his  cup  of  gold.1 

This  is  very  beautiful,  and  yet  very  untrue.  The  crocus  is 
not  a  spendthrift,  but  a  hardy  plant;  its  yellow  is  not  gold,  but 
saffron.  How  is  it  that  we  enjoy  so  much  the  having  it  put  into 
our  heads  that  it  is  anything  else  than  a  plain  crocus? 

It  is  an  important  question.  For,  throughout  our  past 
reasonings  about  art,  we  have  always  found  that  nothing  could 
be  good  or  useful,  or  ultimately  pleasurable,  which  was  untrue. 
But  here  is  something  pleasurable  in  written  poetry  which  is 
nevertheless  untrwt.  And  what  is  more,  if  we  think  over  our 
favourite  poetry,  we  shall  find  it  full  of  this  kind  of  fallacy,  and 
that  we  like  it  all  the  more  for  being  so. 

It  will  appear  also,  on  consideration  of  the  matter,  that  this 
fallacy  is  of  two  principal  kinds.  Either,  as  in  this  case  of  the 
crocus,  it  is  the  fallacy  of  wilful  fancy,  which  involves  no  real 
expectation  that  it  will  be  believed;  or  else  it  is  a  fallacy  caused 
by  an  excited  state  of  the  feelings,  making  us,  for  the  time, 
more  or  less  irrational.  Of  the  cheating  of  the  fancy  we  shall 
have  to  speak  presently;  but,  in  this  chapter,  I  want  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  nature  of  the  other  error,  that  which  the  mind  ad¬ 
mits  when  affected  strongly  by  emotion.  Thus,  for  instance,  in 
Alton  Locke  2  — 

They  rowed  her  in  across  the  rolling  foam  — 

The  cruel,  crawling  foam. 

The  foam  is  not  cruel,  neither  does  it  crawl.  The  state  of 
mind  which  attributes  to  it  these  characters  of  a  living  creature 
is  one  in  which  the  reason  is  unhinged  by  grief.  All  violent 
feelings  have  the  same  effect.  They  produce  in  us  a  falseness 
in  all  our  impressions  of  external  things,  which  I  would  gener-  / 
ally  characterize  as  the  “  pathetic  fallacy.” 

Now  we  are  in  the  habit  of  considering  this  fallacy  as  emi¬ 
nently  a  character  of  poetical  description,  and  the  temper  of 
mind  in  which  we  allow  it,  as  one  eminently  poetical,  because 
passionate.  But  I  believe,  if  we  look  well  into  the  matter,  that 
we  shall  find  the  greatest  poets  do  not  often  admit  this  kind  of 

i  From  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  “Spring.” 

5  By  Charles  Kingsley.  The  lines  are  from  the  song  “The  Sands  of  Dee.” 
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falseness,  —  that  it  is  only  the  second  order  of  poets  who  much 
delight  in  it.1 

Thus,  when  Dante  describes  the  spirits  falling  from  the  bank 
of  Acheron  “as  dead  leaves  flutter  from  a  bough,”  he  gives  the 
most  perfect  image  possible  of  their  utter  lightness,  feebleness, 
passiveness,  and  scattering  agony  of  despair,  without,  however, 
for  an  instant  losing  his  own  clear  perception  that  these  are 
souls,  and  those  are  leaves;  he  makes  no  confusion  of  one  with 
the  other.  But  when  Coleridge  speaks  of 

The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  its  clan, 

That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can,2 

he  has  a  morbid,  that  is  to  say,  a  so  far  false,  idea  about  the 
leaf;  he  fancies  a  life  in  it,  and  will,  which  there  are  not;  con¬ 
fuses  its  powerlessness  with  choice,  its  fading  death  with  merri¬ 
ment,  and  the  wind  that  shakes  it  with  music.  Here,  however, 
there  is  some  beauty,  even  in  the  morbid  passage;  but  take 
an  instance  in  Homer  and  Pope.  Without  the  knowledge  of 
Ulysses,  Elpenor,  his  youngest  follower,  has  fallen  from  an 
upper  chamber  in  the  Circean  palace,  and  has  been  left  dead, 
unmissed  by  his  leader  or  companions,  in  the  haste  of  their 
departure.  They  cross  the  sea  to  the  Cimmerian  land;  and 
Ulysses  summons  the  shades  from  Tartarus.  The  first  which 

1  I  admit  two  orders  of  poets,  but  no  third;  and  by  these  two  orders  I  mean  the 
Creative  (Shakespeare,  Homer,  Dante),  and  Reflective  or  Perceptive  (Wordsworth, 
Keats,  Tennyson).  But  both  of  these  must  be  first-ratt  in  their  range,  though  their 
range  is  different;  and  with  poetry  second-rate  in  quality  no  one  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
trouble  mankind.  There  is  quite  enough  of  the  best,  —  much  more  than  we  can  ever 
read  or  enjoy  in  the  length  of  a  life;  and  it  is  a  literal  wrong  or  sin  in  any  person  to 
encumber  us  with  inferior  work.  I  have  no  patience  with  apologies  made  by  young 
pseudo-poets,  “that  they  believe  there  is  some  good  in  what  they  have  written:  that 
they  hope  to  do  better  in  time,”  etc.  Some  good!  If  there  is  not  all  good,  there  is  no 
good.  If  they  ever  hope  to  do  better,  why  do  they  trouble  us  now?  Let  them  rather 
courageously  burn  all  they  have  done,  and  wait  for  the  better  days.  There  are  few  men, 
ordinarily  educated,  who  in  moments  of  strong  feeling  could  not  strike  out  a  poetical 
thought,  and  afterwards  polish  it  so  as  to  be  presentable.  But  men  of  sense  know  better 
than  so  to  waste  their  time;  and  those  who  sincerely  love  poetry  know  the  touch  of  the 
master’s  hand  on  the  chords  too  well  to  fumble  among  them  after  him.  Nay,  more  than 
this,  all  inferior  poetry  is  an  injury  to  the  good,  inasmuch  as  it  takes  away  the  fresh¬ 
ness  of  rhymes,  blunders  upon  and  gives  a  wretched  commonalty  to  good  thoughts; 
and,  in  general,  adds  to  the  weight  of  human  weariness  in  a  most  woful  and  culpable 
manner.  There  are  few  thoughts  likely  to  come  across  ordinary  men,  which  have  not 
already  been  expressed  by  greater  men  in  the  best  possible  way;  and  it  is  a  wiser,  more 
generous,  more  noble  thing  to  remember  and  point  out  the  perfect  words,  than  to  invent 
poorer  ones,  wherewith  to  encumber  temporarily  the  world.  [Ruskin’s  note.l 

2  In  “Christabel.” 
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appears  is  that  of  the  lost  Elpenor.  Ulysses,  amazed,  and  in 
exactly  the  spirit  of  bitter  and  terrified  lightness  which  is  seen 
in  Hamlet,1  addresses  the  spirit  with  the  simple,  startled  words: 

“Elpenor!  How  earnest  thou  under  the  shadowy  darkness?  Hast  thou 
come  faster  on  foot  than  I  in  my  black  ship?  ” 

Which  Pope  renders  thus:  — 

O,  say,  what  angry  power  Elpenor  led 
To  glide  in  shades,  and  wander  with  the  dead? 

How  could  thy  soul,  by  realms  and  seas  disjoined, 

Outfly  the  nimble  sail,  and  leave  the  lagging  wind? 

I  sincerely  hope  the  reader  finds  no  pleasure  here,  either  in 
the  nimbleness  of  the  sail,  or  the  laziness  of  the  wind!  And  yet 
how  is  it  that  these  conceits  are  so  painful  now,  when  they 
have  been  pleasant  to  us  in  the  other  instances? 

For  a  very  simple  reason.  They  are  not  a  pathetic  fallacy  at 
all,  for  they  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  wrong  passion  —  a 
passion  which  never  could  possibly  have  spoken  them  —  agon¬ 
ized  curiosity.  Ulysses  wants  to  know  the  facts  of  the  matter; 
and  the  very  last  thing  his  mind  could  do  at  the  moment  would 
be  to  pause,  or  suggest  in  anywise  what  was  not  a  fact.  The 
delay  in  the  first  three  fines,  and  conceit  in  the  last,  jar  upon 
us  instantly  like  the  most  frightful  discord  in  music.  No  poet 
of  true  imaginative  power  could  possibly  have  written  the 
passage.2 

Therefore  we  see  that  the  spirit  of  truth  must  guide  us 
in  some  sort,  even  in  our  enjoyment  of  fallacy.  Coleridge’s 
fallacy  has  no  discord  in  it,  but  Pope’s  has  set  our  teeth  on 
edge.  Without  farther  questioning,  I  will  endeavour  to  state 
the  main  bearings  of  this  matter. 

1  “Well  said,  old  mole!  can’st  work  i’  the  ground  so  fast?  ”  [Ruskin’s  note.] 

2  It  is  worth  while  comparing  the  way  a  similar  question  is  put  by  the  exquisite  sin* 
Ct'rity  of  Keats:  — 

He  wept,  and  his  bright  tears 
Went  trickling  down  the  golden  bow  he  held. 

Thus,  with  half-shut  suffused  eyes,  he  stood; 

While  from  beneath  some  cumbrous  boughs  hard  by 
With  solemn  step  an  awful  goddess  came, 

And  there  was  purport  in  her  looks  for  him. 

Which  he  with  eager  guess  began  to  read 
Perplex’d,  the  while  melodiously  he  said, 

“  Bow  cam’ si  thou  osier  the  unfooted  sea  1  ” 

Hyperion,  3,  42.  1  Ruskin’s  note.) 
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The  temperament  which  admits  the  pathetic  fallacy  is,  as  I 
said  above,  that  of  a  mind  and  body  in  some  sort  too  weak  to 
deal  fully  with  what  is  before  them  or  upon  them ;  borne  away, 
or  over-clouded,  or  over-dazzled  by  emotion;  and  it  is  a  more 
or  less  noble  state,  according  to  the  force  of  the  emotion  which 
has  induced  it.  For  it  is  no  credit  to  a  man  that  he  is  not  mor¬ 
bid  or  inaccurate  in  his  perceptions,  when  he  has  no  strength 
of  feeling  to  warp  them;  and  it  is  in  general  a  sign  of  higher 
capacity  and  stand  in  the  ranks  of  being,  that  the  emotions 
should  be  strong  enough  to  vanquish,  partly,  the  intellect,  and 
make  it  believe  what  they  choose.  But  it  is  still  a  grander  con¬ 
dition  when  the  intellect  also  rises,  till  it  is  strong  enough  to 
assert  its  rule  against,  or  together  with,  the  utmost  efforts  of 
the  passions;  and  the  whole  man  stands  in  an  iron  glow,  white 
hot,  perhaps,  but  still  strong,  and  in  nowise  evaporating;  even 
if  he  melts,  losing  none  of  his  weight. 

So,  then,  we  have  the  three  ranks:  the  man  who  perceives 
rightly,  because  he  does  not  feel,  and  to  whom  the  primrose 
is  very  accurately  the  primrose,  because  he  does  not  love  it. 
Then,  secondly,  the  man  who  perceives  wrongly,  because  he 
feels,  and  to  whom  the  primrose  is  anything  else  than  a  prim¬ 
rose:  a  star,  or  a  sun,  or  a  fairy’s  shield,  or  a  forsaken  maiden. 
And  then,  lastly,  there  is  the  man  who  perceives  rightly  in  spite 
of  his  feelings,  and  to  whom  the  primrose  is  for  ever  nothing 
else  than  itself  —  a  little  flower  apprehended  in  the  very  plain 
and  leafy  fact  of  it,  whatever  and  how  many  soever  the  asso¬ 
ciations  and  passions  may  be  that  crowd  around  it.  And,  in 
general,  these  three  classes  may  be  rated  in  comparative  order, 
as  the  men  who  are  not  poets  at  all,  and  the  poets  of  the  second 
order,  and  the  poets  of  the  first;  only  however  great  a  man  may 
be,  there  are  always  some  subjects  which  ought  to  throw  him 
off  his  balance;  some,  by  which  his  poor  human  capacity  of 
thought  should  be  conquered,  and  brought  into  the  inaccu¬ 
rate  and  vague  state  of  perception,  so  that  the  language  of 
the  highest  inspiration  becomes  broken,  obscure,  and  wild  in 
metaphor,  resembling  that  of  the  weaker  man,  overborne  by 
weaker  things. 

And  thus,  in  full,  there  are  four  classes:  the  men  who  feel 
nothing,  and  therefore  see  truly;  the  men  who  feel  strongly, 
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think  weakly,  and  see  untruly  (second  order  of  poets) ;  the  men 
who  feel  strongly,  think  strongly,  and  see  truly  (first  order  ol 
poets);  and  the  men  who,  strong  as  human  creatures  can  be, 
are  yet  submitted  to  influences  stronger  than  they ,  and  see  in  a 
sort  untruly,  because  what  they  see  is  inconceivably  above 
them.  This  last  is  the  usual  condition  of  prophetic  inspiration. 
...  Be  it  clearly  and  constantly  remembered,  that  the  great¬ 
ness  of  a  poet  depends  upon  the  two  faculties,  acuteness  of 
feeling,  and  command  of  it.  A  poet  is  great,  first  in  proportion 
to  the  strength  of  his  passion,  and  then,  that  strength  being 
granted,  in  proportion  to  his  government  of  it;  there  being, 
however,  always  a  point  beyond  which  it  would  be  inhuman 
and  monstrous  if  he  pushed  this  government,  and,  therefore,  a 
point  at  which  all  feverish  and  wild  fancy  becomes  just  and 
true.  Thus  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Assyria  cannot 
be  contemplated  firmly  by  a  prophet  of  Israel.  The  fact  is  too 
great,  too  wonderful.  It  overthrows  him,  dashes  him  into  a 
confused  element  of  dreams.  All  the  world  is,  to  his  stunned 
thought,  full  of  strange  voices.  “Yea,  the  fir-trees  rejoice  at 
thee,  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  saying,  ‘Since  thou  art  gone 
down  to  the  grave,  no  feller  is  come  up  against  us.’  ”  1  So,  still 
more,  the  thought  of  the  presence  of  Deity  cannot  be  borne 
without  this  great  astonishment.  “The  mountains  and  the 
hills  shall  break  forth  before  you  into  singing,  and  all  the  trees 
of  the  field  shall  clap  their  hands.”  2 

But  by  how  much  this  feeling  is  noble  when  it  is  justified  by 
the  strength  of  its  cause,  by  so  much  it  is  ignoble  when  there  is 
not  cause  enough  for  it;  and  beyond  all  other  ignobleness  is  the 
mere  affectation  of  it,  in  hardness  of  heart.  Simply  bad  writing 
may  almost  always,  as  above  noticed,  be  known  by  its  adop¬ 
tion  of  these  fanciful  metaphorical  expressions  as  a  sort  of  cur¬ 
rent  coin;  yet  there  is  even  a  worse,  at  least  a  more  harmful 
condition  of  writing  than  this,  in  which  such  expressions  are 
not  ignorantly  and  feelinglessly  caught  up,  but,  by  some  mas¬ 
ter,  skilful  in  handling,  yet  insincere,  deliberately  wrought  out 
with  chill  and  studied  fancy;  as  if  we  should  try  to  make  an 
old  lava-stream  look  red-hot  again  by  covering  it  with  dead 
leaves,  or  white-hot  with  hoar-frost. 


1  Isaiah  14:8. 


J  Isaiah  55:12. 
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When  Young  is  lost  in  veneration,  as  he  dwells  on  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  truly  good  and  holy  man,  he  permits  himself  for  a 
moment  to  be  overborne  by  the  feeling  so  far  as  to  exclaim  — 

Where  shall  I  find  him?  angels,  tell  me  where. 

You  know  him;  he  is  near  you:  point  him  out. 

Shall  I  see  glories  beaming  from  his  brow, 

Or  trace  his  footsteps  by  the  rising  flowers?1 

This  emotion  has  a  worthy  cause,  and  is  thus  true  and  right. 
But  now  hear  the  cold-hearted  Pope  say  to  a  shepherd  girl  — 

Where’er  you  walk,  cool  gales  shall  fan  the  glade; 

Trees,  where  you  sit,  shall  crowd  into  a  shade; 

Your  praise  the  birds  shall  chant  in  every  grove, 

And  winds  shall  waft  it  to  the  powers  above. 

But  would  you  sing,  and  rival  Orpheus’  strain, 

The  wondering  forests  soon  should  dance  again; 

The  moving  mountains  hear  the  powerful  call, 

And  headlong  streams  hang,  listening,  in  their  fall.2 

This  is  not,  nor  could  it  for  a  moment  be  mistaken  for,  the 
language  of  passion.  It  is  simple  falsehood,  uttered  by  hy¬ 
pocrisy;  definite  absurdity,  rooted  in  affectation,  and  coldly 
asserted  in  the  teeth  of  nature  and  fact.  Passion  will  indeed  go 
far  in  deceiving  itself;  but  it  must  be  a  strong  passion,  not  the 
simple  wish  of  a  lover  to  tempt  his  mistress  to  sing.  Compare 
a  very  closely  parallel  passage  in  Wordsworth,  in  which  the 
lover  has  lost  his  mistress :  — 

Three  years  had  Barbara  in  her  grave  been  laid, 

When  thus  his  moan  he  made:  — 

“Oh,  move,  thou  cottage,  from  behind  yon  oak, 

Or  let  the  ancient  tree  uprooted  lie, 

That  in  some  other  way  yon  smoke 
May  mount  into  the  sky. 

If  still  behind  yon  pine-tree’s  ragged  bough, 

Headlong,  the  waterfall  must  come, 

Oh,  let  it,  then,  be  dumb  — 

Be  anything,  sweet  stream,  but  that  which  thou  art  now.”  3 

Here  is  a  cottage  to  be  moved,  if  not  a  mountain,  and  a 
water-fall  to  be  silent,  if  it  is  not  to  hang  listening:  but  with 

1  Night  Thoughts,  n. 

2  Pastorals :  Summer.  Ruskin  omits  four  lines  after  the  first  couplet. 

*  From  the  poem  (but  inaccurately  quoted),  “  ’T  is  said  that  some  have  died  for  love." 
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what  different  relation  to  the  mind  that  contemplates  them! 
Here,  in  the  extremity  of  its  agony,  the  soul  cries  out  wildly 
for  relief,  which  at  the  same  moment  it  partly  knows  to  be 
impossible,  but  partly  believes  possible,  in  a  vague  impression 
that  a  miracle  might  be  wrought  to  give  relief  even  to  a  less  sore 
distress,  —  that  nature  is  kind,  and  God  is  kind,  and  that 
grief  is  strong;  it  knows  not  well  what  is  possible  to  such  grief. 
To  silence  a  stream,  to  move  a  cottage  wall,  —  one  might  think 
it  could  do  as  much  as  that! 

I  believe  these  instances  are  enough  to  illustrate  the  main 
point  I  insist  upon  respecting  the  pathetic  fallacy,  —  that  so 
far  as  it  is  a  fallacy,  it  is  always  the  sign  of  a  morbid  state  of 
mind,  and  comparatively  of  a  weak  one.  Even  in  the  most 
inspired  prophet  it  is  a  sign  of  the  incapacity  of  his  human 
sight  or  thought  to  bear  what  has  been  revealed  to  it.  In  ordi¬ 
nary  poetry,  if  it  is  found  in  the  thoughts  of  the  poet  himself, 
it  is  at  once  a  sign  of  his  belonging  to  the  inferior  school;  if  in 
the  thoughts  of  the  characters  imagined  by  him,  it  is  right  or 
wrong  according  to  the  genuineness  of  the  emotion  from  which 
it  springs;  always,  however,  implying  necessarily  some  degree 
of  weakness  in  the  character.  .  .  . 
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1866 

[The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive  is  a  book  containing  three  lectures,  on  Work, 
TrafficTand  War,  which  Ruskin  had  delivered,  in  1864  and  1865,  to  audi¬ 
ences  composed  primarily  of  laborers,  business  men,  and  soldiers.  Fol 
the  meaning  of  the  title,  see  the  closing  lines  of  the  Preface.] 

Twenty  years  ago,  there  was  no  lovelier  piece  of  lowland 
scenery  in  South  England,  nor  any  more  pathetic  in  the  world, 
by  its  expression  of  sweet  human  character  and  life,  than  that 
immediately  bordering  on  the  sources  of  the  Wandel,  and 
including  the  low  moors  of  Addington,  and  the'  villages  of 
Beddington  and  Carshalton,  with  all  their  pools  and  streams.1 
No  clearer  or  diviner  waters  ever  sang  with  constant  lips  of 
the  hand  which  “giveth  rain  from  heaven”;  no  pastures  ever 

1  In  Surrey  and  Kent. 
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lighted  in  spring-time  with  more  passionate  blossoming;  no 
sweeter  homes  ever  hallowed  the  heart  of  the  passer-by  with 
their  pride  of  peaceful  gladness  —  fain-hidden  —  yet  full- 
confessed.  The  place  remains,  or,  until  a  few  months  ago,  re¬ 
mained,  nearly  unchanged  in  its  larger  features;  but  with 
deliberate  mind  I  say  that  I  have  never  seen  anything  so 
ghastly  in  its  inner  tragic  meaning,  —  not  in  Pisan  Maremma^ 
—  not  by  Campagna  tomb,  —  not  by  the  sand-isles  of  the 
Torcellan  shore,  —  as  the  slow  stealing  of  aspects  of  reckless, 
indolent,  animal  neglect,  over  the  delicate  sweetness  of  that 
English  scene:  nor  is  any  blasphemy  or  impiety  —  any  frantic 
saying  or  godless  thought  —  more  appalling  to  me,  using  the 
best  power  of  judgment  I  have  to  discern  its  sense  and  scope, 
than  the  insolent  defiling  of  those  springs  by  the  human  herds 
that  drink  of  them.  Just  where  the  welling  of  stainless  water, 
trembling  and  pure,  like  a  body  of  light,  enters  the  pool  of 
Carshalton,  cutting  itself  a  radiant  channel  down  to  the  gravel, 
through  warp  of  feathery  weeds,  all  waving,  which  it  traverses 
with  its  deep  threads  of  clearness,  like  the  chalcedony  in  moss- 
agate,  starred  here  and  there  with  white  grenouillette;  just  in 
the  very  rush  and  murmur  of  the  first  spreading  currents,  the 
human  wretches  of  the  place  cast  their  street  and  house  foul¬ 
ness;  heaps  of  dust  and  slime,  and  broken  shreds  of  old  metal, 
and  rags  of  putrid  clothes;  they  having  neither  energy  to  cart 
it  away,  nor  decency  enough  to  dig  it  into  the  ground,  thus  shed 
into  the  stream,  to  diffuse  what  venom  of  it  will  float  and  melt, 
far  away,  in  all  places  where  God  meant  those  waters  to  bring 
joy  and  health.  And,  in  a  little  pool  behind  some  houses  farther 
in  the  village,  where  another  spring  rises,  the  shattered  stones 
of  the  well,  and  of  the  little  fretted  channel  which  was  long  ago 
built  and  traced  for  it  by  gentler  hands,  lie  scattered,  each  from 
each,  under  a  ragged  bank  of  mortar  and  scoria  and  brick¬ 
layers’  refuse,  on  one  side,  which  the  clean  water  nevertheless 
chastises  to  purity;  but  it  cannot  conquer  the  dead  earth  be¬ 
yond;  and  there,  circled  and  coiled  under  festering  scum,  the 
stagnant  edge  of  the  pool  effaces  itself  into  a  slope  of  black 
slime,  the  accumulation  of  indolent  years.  Half  a  dozen  men, 
with  one  day’s  work,  could  cleanse  those  pools,  and  trim  the 
flowers  about  their  banks,  and  make  every  breath  of  summer 
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air  above  them  rich  with  cool  balm ;  and  every  glittering  wave 
medicinal,  as  if  it  ran,  troubled  omy  of  angels,  from  the  porch 
of  Bethesda.  But  that  day’s  work  is  never  given,  nor,  I  sup- 
posej  will  be;  nor  will  any  joy  be  possible  to  heart  of  man,  for 
evermore,  about  those  wells  of  English  waters. 

When  I  last  left  them,  I  walked  up  slowly  through  the  back 
streets  of  Croydon,  from  the  old  church  to  the  hospital;  and, 
just  on  the  left,  before  coming  up  to  the  crossing  of  the  High 
Street,  there  was  a  new  public  house  built.  And  the  front  of  it 
was  built  in  so  wise  manner,  that  a  recess  of  two  feet  was  left 
below  its  front  windows,  between  them  and  the  street  pave¬ 
ment  —  a  recess  too  narrow  for  any  possible  use  (for  even  if  it 
had  been  occupied  by  a  seat,  as  in  old  time  it  might  have  been, 
everybody  walking  along  the  street  would  have  fallen  over  the 
legs  of  the  reposing  wayfarer).  But,  by  way  of  making  this  two 
feet  depth  of  freehold  land  more  expressive  of  the  dignity  of  an 
establishment  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  it  was  fenced 
from  the  pavement  by  an  imposing  iron  railing,  having  four  or 
five  spear-heads  to  the  yard  of  it,  and  six  feet  high;  containing 
as  much  iron  and  iron-work,  indeed,  as  could  well  be  put  into 
the  space;  and  by  this  stately  arrangement,  the  little  piece  of 
dead  ground  within,  between  wall  and  street,  became  a  protec¬ 
tive  receptacle  of  refuse;  cigar  ends,  and  oyster  shells,  and  the 
like,  such  as  an  open-handed  English  street-populace  habitu¬ 
ally  scatters  from  its  presence,  and  was  thus  left,  unsweepable 
by  any  ordinary  methods.  Now  the  iron  bars  which,  uselessly 
(or  in  great  degree  worse  than  uselessly)  enclosed  this  bit  of 
ground,  and  made  it  pestilent,  represented  a  quantity  of  work 
which  would  have  cleansed  the  Carshalton  pools  three  times 
over;  —  of  work  partly  cramped  and  perilous,  in  the  mine; 
partly  grievous  and  horrible,  at  the  furnace;  partly  foolish 
and  sedentary,  of  ill-taught  students  making  bad  designs,  work 
from  the  beginning  to  the  last  fruits  of  it,  and  in  all  the 
branches  of  it,  venomous,  deathful,  and  miserable. 

Now,  how  did  it  come  to  pass  that  this  work  was  done  in¬ 
stead  of  the  other;  that  the  strength  and  life  of  the  English 
operative  were  spent  in  defiling  ground,  instead  of  redeeming 
it,  and  in  producing  an  entirely  (in  that  place)  valueless  piece 
of  metal,  which  can  neither  be  eaten  nor  breathed,  instead  of 
medicinal  fresh  air  and  pure  water? 
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There  is  but  one  reason  for  it,  and  at  present  a  conclusive 
one,  —  that  the  capitalist  can  charge  percentage  on  the  work 
in  the  oneN'aseTand  cannot  in  the  other.  If,  having  certain 
funds  for  supporting  labour  at  my  disposal,  I  pay  men  merely 
to  keep  my  ground  in  order,  my  money  is,  in  that  function, 
spent  once  for  all;  but  if  I  pay  them  to  dig  iron  out  of  my 
ground,  and  work  it,  and  sell  it,  I  can  charge  rent  for  the 
ground,  and  percentage  both  on  the  manufacture  and  the  sale, 
and  make  my  capital  profitable  in  these  three  by-ways.  The 
greater  part  of  the  profitable  investment  of  capital,  in  the 
present  day,  is  in  operations  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  public 
is  persuaded  to  buy  something  of  no  use  to  it,  on  production  or 
sale  of  which  the  capitalist  may  charge  percentage;  the  said 
public  remaining  all  the  while  under  the  persuasion  that  the 
percentage  thus  obtained  are  real  national  gains,  whereas  they 
are  merely  filchings  out  of  partially  light  pockets,  to  swell 
heavy  ones. 

Thus,  the  Croydon  publican  buys  the  iron  railing,  to  make 
himself  more  conspicuous  to  drunkards.  The  public-house¬ 
keeper  on  the  other  side  of  the  way  presently  buys  another 
railing,  to  out-rail  him  with.  Both  are,  as  to  their  relative 
attractiveness,  just  where  they  were  before;  but  they  have 
both  lost  the  price  of  the  railings,  which  they  must  either  them¬ 
selves  finally  lose,  or  make  their  aforesaid  customers,  the  ama¬ 
teurs  of  railings,  pay,  by  raising  the  price  of  their  beer,  or 
adulterating  it.  Either  the  publicans,  or  their  customers,  are 
thus  poorer  by  precisely  what  the  capitalist  has  gained;  and  the 
value  of  the  work  itself,  meantime,  has  been  lost  to  the  nation, 
the  iron  bars,  in  that  form  and  place,  being  wholly  useless.  It 
is  this  mode  of  taxation  of  the  poor  by  the  rich  which  is  referred 
to  in  the  text,  in  comparing  the  modern  acquisitive  power  of 
capital  with  that  of  the  lance  and  sword;  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  levy  of  blackmail  in  old  times  was  by  force,  and 
is  now  by  cozening.  The  old  rider  and  reiver1  frankly  quartered 
himself  on  the  publican  for  the  night;  the  modern  one  merely 
makes  his  lance  into  an  iron  spike,  and  persuades  his  host  to 
buy  it.  One  comes  as  an  open  robber,  the  other  as  a  cheating 
peddler;  but  the  result,  to  the  injured  person’s  pocket,  is  abso- 

1  Robber. 
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lately  the  same.  Of  course  many  useful  industries  mingle  with 
and  disguise  the  useless  ones;  and  in  the  habits  of  energy 
aroused  by  the  struggle  there  is  a  certain  direct  good.  It  is  far 
better  to  spend  four  thousand  pounds  in  making  a  good  gun 
and  then  to  blow  it  to  pieces,  than  to  pass  life  in  idleness. 
Only  do  not  let  the  proceeding  be  called  “political  economy.” 

There  is  also  a  confused  notion  in  the  minds  of  many  persons, 
that  the  gathering  of  the  property  of  the  poor  into  the  hands  of 
the  rich  does  no  ultimate  harm,  since,  in  whosesoever  hands  it 
may  be,  it  must  be  spent  at  last,  and  thus,  they  think,  return 
to  the  poor  again.  This  fallacy  has  been  again  and  again  ex¬ 
posed;  but  granting  the  plea  true,  the  same  apology  may,  of 
course,  be  made  for  blackmail,  or  any  other  form  of  robbery. 
It  might  be  (though  practically  it  never  is)  as  advantageous 
for  the  nation  that  the  robber  should  have  the  spending  of  the 
money  he  extorts,  as  that  the  person  robbed  should  have  spent 
it.  But  this  is  no  excuse  for  the  theft.  If  I  were  to  put  a  turn¬ 
pike  on  the  road  where  it  passes  my  own  gate,  and  endeavour 
to  exact  a  shilling  from  every  passenger,  the  public  would  soon 
do  away  with  my  gate,  without  listening  to  any  pleas  on  my 
part  that  “it  was  as  advantageous  to  them,  in  the  end,  that  I 
should  spend  their  shillings,  as  that  they  themselves  should.” 
But  if,  instead  of  outfacing  them  with  a  turnpike,  I  can  only 
persuade  them  to  come  in  and  buy  stones,  or  old  iron,  or  any 
other  useless  thing,  out  of  my  ground,  I  may  rob  them  to  the 
same  extent,  and  be,  moreover,  thanked  as  a  public  benefactor 
and  promoter  of  commercial  prosperity.  And  this  main  ques¬ 
tion  for  the  poor  of  England  —  for  the  poor  of  all  countries 
is  wholly  omitted  in  every  treatise  on  the  subject  of  wealth. 
Even  by  the  labourers  themselves,  the  operation  of  capital  is 
regarded  only  in  its  effect  on  their  immediate  interests,  never 
in  the  far  more  terrific  power  of  its  appointment  of  the  kind 
and  the  object  of  labour.  It  matters  little,  ultimately,  how 
much  a  labourer  is  paid  for  making  anything;  but  it  matters 
fearfully  what  the  thing  is,  which  he  is  compelled  to  make.  If 
his  labour  is  so  ordered  as  to  produce  food,  and  fresh  air,  and 
fresh  water,  no  matter  that  his  wages  are  low;  the  food  and 
the  fresh  air  and  water  will  be  at  last  there,  and  he  will  at  last 
get  them.  But  if  he  is  paid  to  destroy  food  and  fresh  air,  or  to 
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produce  iron  bars  instead  of  them,  —  the  food  and  air  will  fin¬ 
ally  not  be  there,  and  he  will  not  get  them,  to  his  great  and  final 
inconvenience.  So  that,  conclusively,  in  political  as  in  house¬ 
hold  economy,  the  great  question  is,  not  so  much  what  money 
you  have  in  your  pocket,  as  what  you  will  buy  with  it  and  do 
with  it. 

I  have  been  long  accustomed,  as  all  men  engaged  in  work  of 
investigation  must  be,  to  hear  my  statements  laughed  at  for 
years,  before  they  are  examined  or  believed;  and  I  am  generally 
content  to  wait  the  public’s  time.  But  it  has  not  been  without 
displeased  surprise  that  I  have  found  myself  totally  unable,  as 
yet,  by  any  repetition  or  illustration,  to  force  this  plain  thought 
into  my  readers’  heads,  —  that  the  wealth  of  nations,  as  of 
men,  consists  in  substance,  not  in  ciphers;  and  that  the  real 
good  of  all  work,  and  of  all  commerce,  depends  on  the  final 
intrinsic  worth  of  the  thing  you  make  or  get  by  it.  This  is  a 
“practical”  ■enough  statement,  one  would  think:  but  the  Eng¬ 
lish  public  has  been  so  possessed  by  its  modern  school  of  econo¬ 
mists  with  the  notion  that  Business  is  always  good,  whether  it 
be  busy  in  mischief  or  in  benefit,  and  that  buying  and  selling 
are  always  salutary,  whatever  the  intrinsic  worth  of  what  you 
buy  or  sell,  that  it  seems  impossible  to  gain  so  much  as  a  patient 
hearing  for  any  inquiry  respecting  the  substantial  result  of  oui 
eager  modern  labours. 

I  have  never  felt  more  checked  by  the  sense  of  this  impossi¬ 
bility  than  in  arranging  the  heads  of  the  following  three  lec¬ 
tures,  which,  though  delivered  at  considerable  intervals  of  time, 
and  in  different  places,  were  not  prepared  without  reference  to 
each  other.  Their  connection  would,  however,  have  been  made 
far  more  distinct,  if  I  had  not  been  prevented,  by  what  I  feel 
to  be  another  great  difficulty  in  addressing  English  audiences, 
from  enforcing  with  any  decision  the  common,  and  to  me  the 
most  important,  part  of  their  subjects.  I  chiefly  desired  (as  I 
have  just  said)  to  question  my  hearers  —  operatives,  mer¬ 
chants,  and  soldiers,  as  to  the  ultimate  meaning  of  the  business 
they  had  in  hand,  and  to  know  from  them  what  they  expected 
or  intended  their  manufacture  to  come  to,  their  selling  to  come 
to,  and  their  killing  to  come  to.  That  appeared  the  first  point 
needing  determination  before  I  could  speak  to  them  with  any 
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real  utility  or  effect.  “You  craftsmen  —  salesmen  —  swords- 
men,  —  do  but  tell  me  clearly  what  you  want;  then,  if  I  can 
say  anything  to  help  you,  I  will;  and  if  not,  I  will  account  to 
you  as  I  best  may  for  my  inability.”  But  in  order  to  put  this 
question  into  any  terms,  one  had  first  of  all  to  face  a  difficulty, 
—  to  me  for  the  present  insuperable,  —  the  difficulty  of  know¬ 
ing  whether  to  address  one’s  audience  as  believing,  or  not  be¬ 
lieving,  in  any  other  world  than  this.  For  if  you  address  any 
average  modern  English  company  as  believing  in  an  eternal 
life,  and  endeavour  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  this  assumed 
belief  as  to  their  present  business,  they  will  forthwith  tell  you 
that  “what  you  say  is  very  beautiful,  but  it  is  not  practical. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  you  frankly  address  them  as  unbelievers  in 
eternal  life,  and  try  to  draw  any  consequences  from  that  un¬ 
belief,  they  immediately  hold  you  for  an  accursed  person,  and 
shake  off  the  dust  from  their  feet  at  you.  And  the  more  I 
thought  over  what  I  had  got  to  say,  the  less  I  found  I  could 
say  it,  without  some  reference  to  this  intangible  or  intractable 
part  of  the  subject.  It  made  all  the  difference,  in  asserting  any 
principle  of  war,  whether  one  assumed  that  a  discharge  of  ai  til- 
lery  would  merely  knead  down  a  certain  quantity  of  once  liv  ing 
clay  into  a  level  line,  as  in  a  brick-field,  or  whether,  out  of 
every  separately  Christian-named  portion  of  the  ruinous  heap, 
there  went  out,  into  the  smoke  and  dead-fallen  air  of  battle, 
some  astonished  condition  of  soul,  unwillingly  released.  It 
made  all  the  difference,  in  speaking  of  the  possible  range  of 
commerce,  whether  one  assumed  that  all  bargains  related  only 
to  visible  property,  or  whether  property  for  the  present  invisi¬ 
ble,  but  nevertheless  real,  was  elsewhere  purchasable  on  other 
terms.  It  made  all  the  difference,  in  addressing  a  body  of  men 
subject  to  considerable  hardship,  and  having  to  find  some  way 
out  of  it,  whether  one  could  confidently  say  to  them,  ‘  My 
friends,  you  have  only  to  die,  and  all  will  be  right  ;  or  whether 
one  had  any  secret  misgiving  that  such  advice  was  more  blessed 
to  him  that  gave  than  to  him  that  took  it. 

And  therefore  the  deliberate  reader  will  find,  throughout 
these  lectures,  a  hesitation  in  driving  points  home,  and  a  paus¬ 
ing  short  of  conclusions  which  he  will  feel  I  would  fain  have 
come  to;  —  hesitation  which  arises  wholly  from  this  uncer- 
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tainty  of  my  hearers’  temper.  For  I  do  not  now  speak,  nor 
have  I  ever  spoken,  since  the  time  of  first  forward  youth,  in 
any  proselytizing  temper,  as  desiring  to  persuade  any  one  to 
believe  anything;  but,  whomsoever  I  venture  to  address,  I  take 
for  the  time  his  creed  as  I  find  it,  and  endeavour  to  push  it  into 
such  vital  fruit  as  it  seems  capable  of.  Thus  it  is  a  creed  with  a 
great  part  of  the  existing  English  people,  that  they  are  in  pos' 
session  of  a  book  which  tells  them,  straight  from  the  lips  oi 
God,  all  they  ought  to  do  and  need  to  know.  I  have  read  that 
book,  with  as  much  care  as  most  of  them,  for  some  forty  years, 
and  am  thankful  that,  on  those  who  trust  it,  I  can  press  its 
pleadings.  My  endeavour  has  been  uniformly  to  make  them 
trust  it  more  deeply  than  they  do;  trust  it,  not  in  their  own 
favourite  verses  only,  but  in  the  sum  of  all;  trust  it  not  as  a 
fetish  or  talisman,  which  they  are  to  be  saved  by  daily  repe¬ 
titions  of,  but  as  a  Captain’s  order,  to  be  heard  and  obeyed  at 
their  peril.  I  was  always  encouraged  by  supposing  my  hearers 
to  hold  such  belief.  To  these,  if  to  any,  I  once  had  hope  of 
addressing,  with  acceptance,  words  which  insisted  on  the  guilt 
of  pride  and  the  futility  of  avarice;  from  these,  if  any,  I  once 
expected  ratification  of  a  political  economy  which  asserted  that 
the  life  was  more  than  the  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment; 
and  these,  it  once  seemed  to  me,  I  might  ask,  without  accusa¬ 
tion  of  fanaticism,  not  merely  in  doctrine  of  the  lips,  but  in  the 
bestowal  of  their  heart’s  treasure,  to  separate  themselves  from 
the  crowd  of  whom  it  is  written,  “After  all  these  things  do  the 
Gentiles  seek.” 

It  cannot,  however,  be  assumed  with  any  semblance  of  rea¬ 
son  that  a  general  audience  is  now  wholly,  or  even  in  majority, 
composed  of  these  religious  persons.  A  large  portion  must 
always  consist  of  men  who  admit  no  such  creed,  or  who,  at  least, 
"re  inaccessible  to  appeals  founded  on  it.  And  as,  with  the  so- 
called  Christian,  I  desired  to  plead  for  honest  declaration  and 
fulfilment  of  his  belief  in  life,  with  the  so-called  infidel  I  de¬ 
sired  to  plead  for  an  honest  declaration  and  fulfilment  of  his 
belief  in  death.  The  dilemma  is  inevitable.  Men  must  either 
hereafter  five,  or  hereafter  die;  fate  may  be  bravely  met,  and 
conduct  wisely  ordered,  on  either  expectation,  but  never  in 
hesitation  between  ungrasped  hope  and  unconfronted  fear. 
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We  usually  believe  in  immortality  so  far  as  to  avoid  prepara¬ 
tion  for  death,  and  in  mortality  so  far  as  to  avoid  preparation 
for  anything  after  death.  Whereas  a  wise  man  will  at  least 
hold  himself  prepared  for  one  or  other  of  two  events,  of  which 
one  or  other  is  inevitable;  and  will  have  all  things  ended  in 
order,  for  his  sleep,  or  left  in  order,  for  his  awakening. 

Nor  have  we  any  right  to  call  it  an  ignoble  judgment,  if  he 
determine  to  end  them  in  order,  as  for  sleep.  A  brave  belief  in 
life  is  indeed  an  enviable  state  of  mind,  but,  as  far  as  I  can  dis¬ 
cern,  an  unusual  one.  I  know  few  Christians  so  convinced  of 
the  splendour  of  the  rooms  in  their  Father’s  house  as  to  be 
happier  when  their  friends  are  called  to  those  mansions,  than 
they  would  have  been  if  the  Queen  had  sent  for  them  to  live  at 
court;  nor  has  the  Church’s  most  ardent  “desire  to  depart  and 
be  with  Christ”  ever  cured  it  of  the  singular  habit  of  putting 
on  mourning  for  every  person  summoned  to  such  departure. 
On  the  contrary,  a  brave  belief  in  death  has  been  assuredly 
held  by  many  not  ignoble  persons;  and  it  is  a  sign  of  the  last 
depravity  in  the  Church  itself,  when  it  assumes  that  such  a 
belief  is  inconsistent  with  either  purity  of  character  or  energy 
of  hand.  The  shortness  of  life  is  not,  to  any  rational  person,  a 
conclusive  reason  for  wasting  the  space  of  it  which  may  be 
granted  him;  nor  does  the  anticipation  of  death  to-morrow  sug¬ 
gest,  to  any  one  but  a  drunkard,  the  expediency  of  drunken¬ 
ness  to-day.  To  teach  that  there  is  no  device  in  the  grave  may 
indeed  make  the  deviceless  person  more  contented  in  his  dul- 
ness;  but  it  will  make  the  deviser  only  more  earnest  in  devising, 
nor  is  human  conduct  likely,  in  every  case,  to  be  purer,  under  the 
conviction  that  all  its  evil  may  in  a  moment  be  pardoned,  and 
all  its  wrong-doing  in  a  moment  redeemed,  and  that  the  sigh 
of  repentance,  which  purges  the  guilt  of  the  past,  will  waft  the 
soul  into  a  felicity  which  forgets  its  pain,  than  it  may  be 
under  the  sterner  and  —  to  many  not  unwise  minds  more 
probable  apprehension  that  “what  a  man  soweth  that  shall 
he  also  reap,”  —  or  others  reap,  when  he,  the  living  seed  of 
pestilence,  walketh  no  more  in  darkness,  but  lies  down  therein. 

But  to  men  for  whom  feebleness  of  sight,  or  bitterness  of 
soul,  or  the  offence  given  by  the  conduct  of  those  who  claim 
higher  hope,  may  have  rendered  this  painful  creed  the  only 
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possible  one,  there  is  an  appeal  to  be  made,  more  secure  m  its 
ground  than  any  which  can  be  addressed  to  happier  persons. 
Might  not  a  preacher,  in  comfortless  but  faithful  zeal,  from  the 
poor  height  of  a  grave-hillock  for  his  Hill  of  Mars,1  and  with 
the  Cave  of  the  Eumenides  2  at  his  side,  say  to  them  thus. 
Hear  me,  you  dying  men,  who  will  soon  be  deaf  forever.  For 
these  others,  at  your  right  hand  and  your  left,  who  look  for¬ 
ward  to  a  state  of  infinite  existence,  in  which  all  their  errors 
will  be  overruled,  and  all  their  faults  forgiven;  —  for  these 
who,  stained  and  blackened  in  the  battle-smoke  of  mortality, 
have  but  to  dip  themselves  for  an  instant  in  the  font  of  dem¬ 
and  to  rise  renewed  of  plumage,  as  a  dove  that  is  covered  wit 
silver,  and  her  feathers  like  gold;  —  for  these,  indeed,  it  may 
be  permissible  to  waste  their  numbered  moments,  through 
faith  in  a  future  of  innumerable  hours;  to  these,  in  their  weak¬ 
ness  it  may  be  conceded  that  they  should  tamper  with  sin 
which  can  only  bring  forth  fruit  of  righteousness,  and  profit 
by  the  iniquity  which  one  day  will  be  remembered  no  more. 
In  them  it  may  be  no  sign  of  hardness  of  heart  to  neglect  the 
poor,  over  whom  they  know  their  Master  is  watching,  and  to 
leave  those  to  perish  temporarily,  who  cannot  perish  eternally. 
But  for  you  there  is  no  such  hope,  and  therefore  no  such  excuse. 
This  fate,  which  you  ordain  for  the  wretched,  you  believe  to  be 
all  their  inheritance;  you  may  crush  them,  before  the  moth, 
and  they  will  never  rise  to  rebuke  you;  their  breath,  which  fails 
for  lack  of  food,  once  expiring,  will  never  be  recalled  to  whisper 
against  you  a  word  of  accusing;  they  and  you,  as  you  think, 
shall  He  down  together  in  the  dust,  and  the  worms  cover  you; 
and  for  them  there  shall  be  no  consolation,  and  on  you  no 
vengeance,  —  only  the  question  murmured  above  your  grave: 
“Who  shall  repay  him  what  he  hath  done?”  Is  it  therefore 
easier  for  you  in  your  heart  to  inflict  the  sorrow  for  which  there 
is  no  remedy?  Will  you  take,  wantonly,  this  Httle  all  of  his  life 
from  your  poor  brother,  and  make  his  brief  hours  long  to  him 
with  pain?  Will  you  be  more  prompt  to  the  injustice  which  can 
never  be  redressed,  and  niggardly  of  the  mercy  which  you  can 
bestow  but  once,  and  which,  refusing,  you  refuse  forever?  1 
think  better  of  you,  even  of  the  most  selfish,  than  that  you 

i  Where  Paul  preached  immortality  to  the  Athenians.  2  The  Furies. 
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would  act  thus,  well  understanding  your  act.  And  for  your¬ 
selves,  it  seems  to  me,  the  question  becomes  not  less  grave  when 
brought  into  these  curt  limits.  If  your  life  were  but  a  fever  fit, 

_ the  madness  of  a  night,  whose  follies  were  all  to  be  forgotten 

in  the  dawn,  —  it  might  matter  little  how  you  fretted  away  the 
sickly  hours,  —  what  toys  you  snatched  at,  or  let  fall,  —  what 
visions  you  followed  wistfully,  with  the  deceived  eyes  of  help¬ 
less  frenzy.  Is  the  earth  only  an  hospital?  are  health  and 
heaven  to  come?  Then  play,  if  you  care  to  play,  on  the  floor  of 
the  hospital  dens.  Knit  its  straws  into  what  crowns  please  you; 
gather  the  dust  of  it  for  treasure,  and  die  rich  in  that,  clutching 
at  the  black  motes  in  the  air  with  your  dying  hands;  —  and 
yet  it  may  be  well  with  you.  But  if  this  life  be  no  dream,  and 
the  world  no  hospital,  but  your  palace-inheritance,  if  all  the 
peace  and  power  and  joy  you  can  ever  win  must  be  won  now, 
and  all  fruit  of  victory  gathered  here,  or  never;  — will  you 
still,  throughout  the  puny  totality  of  your  life,  weary  yourselves 
in  the  fire  for  vanity?  If  there  is  no  rest  which  remaineth  for 
you,  is  there  none  you  might  presently  take?  was  this  grass  of 
the  earth  made  green  for  your  shroud  only,  not  for  your  bed? 
and  can  you  never  lie  down  upon  it,  but  only  under  it?  The 
heathen,  in  their  saddest  hours,  thought  not  so.  They  knew 
that  life  brought  its  contest,  but  they  expected  from  it  also  the 
crown  of  all  contest:  no  proud  one!  no  jewelled  circlet  flaming 
through  heaven  above  the  height  of  the  unmerited  throne, 
only  some  few  leaves  of  wild  olive,  cool  to  the  tired  brow, 
through  a  few  years  of  peace.  It  should  have  been  of  gold,  they 
thought;  but  Jupiter  was  poor;  this  was  the  best  the  god  could 
give  them.1  Seeking  a  better  than  this,  they  had  known  it  a 
mockery.  Not  in  war,  not  in  wealth,  not  in  tyranny,  was  there 
any  happiness  to  be  found  for  them  only  in  kindly  peace, 
fruitful  and  free.  The  wreath  was  to  be  of  wild  olive,  mark  you : 
. —  the  tree  that  grows  carelessly,  tufting  the  rocks  with  no 
vivid  bloom,  no  verdure  of  branch,  only  with  soft  snow  of 
blossom,  and  scarcely  fulfilled  fruit,  mixed  with  grey  leaf  and 


1  A  reference  to  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes,  in  which  the  character  Poverty  is  made  to 
say:  “Zeus,  of  course,  is  poor;  ...  for  if  he  were  rich,  how  is  it  that  when  he  himself 
institutes  the  Olympic  contest,  ...  he  proclaimed  that  those  of  the  athletes  who  won 
the  prize  should  be  wreathed  with  the  crown  of  wild  olive?  And  indeed  it  should  have 
been  of  gold,  had  not  Zeus  been  so  poor. 
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thorn-set  stem-,  no  fastening  of  diadem  for  you  but  with  such 
sharp  embroidery.  But  this,  such  as  it  is,  you  may  win,  while 
yet  you  live;  type  of  grey  honour  and  sweet  rest.  Free-heart¬ 
edness,  and  graciousness,  and  undisturbed  trust,  and  requited 
love,  and  the  sight  of  the  peace  of  others,  and  the  ministry  to 
their  pain; — -these  —  and  the  blue  sky  above  you,  and  the 
sweet  waters  and  flowers  of  the  earth  beneath;  and  mysteries 
and  presences,  innumerable,  of  living  things  —  may  yet  be 
here  your  riches,  untormenting  and  divine,  serviceable  for  the 
life  that  now  is,  nor,  it  may  be,  without  promise  of  that  which 
is  to  come. 
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LETTER  5 

[Fors  Clavigera,  in  its  entirety,  is  a  collection  of  96  “  Letters  to  the  Work¬ 
men  and  Labourers  of  Great  Britain,”  amounting  to  some  650,000  words, 
which  Ruskin  published  in  various  forms  between  January,  1871,  and 
December,  1884.  The  title  means  “  Fortune  with  the  Nail,”  a  phrase  sug¬ 
gested  by  one  of  Horace’s  (Odes,  1,  35),  which  Ruskin  interpreted  with 
elaborate  symbolism.  His  desire  to  attempt  a  better  system  of  land-hold¬ 
ing  and  agriculture,  as  outlined  in  the  closing  part  of  this  letter,  resulted 
in  the  forming  of  the  “  Guild  of  St.  George,”  to  which  he  personally  con¬ 
tributed  some  eight  thousand  pounds,  and  which  undertook  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  certain  tracts  of  land  in  Worcestershire  and  elsewhere.] 

“For  lo,  the  winter  is  past, 

The  rain  is  over  and  gone, 

The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth, 

The  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come. 

Arise,  O  my  fair  one,  my  dove, 

And  come.”  1 


Denmark  Hill,  1st  May,  1871. 

My  Friends: 

It  has  been  asked  of  me,  very  justly,  why  I  have  hitherto 
written  to  you  of  things  you  were  likely  little  to  care  for,  in 
words  which  it  was  difficult  for  you  to  understand.  I  have  no 
fear  but  that  you  will  one  day  understand  all  my  poor  words  — 
the  saddest  of  them  perhaps  too  well.  But  I  have  great  fear 
that  you  may  never  come  to  understand  these  written  above, 
which  are  a  part  of  a  king’s  love-song,  in  one  sweet  May,  of 

1  Song  of  Solomon  2: 11-13. 
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many  long  since  gone.  I  fear  that  for  you  the  wild  winter  s 
rain  may  never  pass,  the  flowers  never  appear  on  the  earth ,  that 
for  you  no  bird  may  ever  sing;  for  you  no  perfect  Love  arise  and 
fulfil  your  life  in  peace.  “And  why  not  for  us  as  for  others? 
Will  you  answer  me  so  and  take  my  fear  for  you  as  an  insult? 
Nay,  it  is  no  insult;  nor  am  I  happier  than  you.  For  me  the 
birds  do  not  sing,  nor  ever  will.  But  they  would  for  you,  if  you 
cared  to  have  it  so.  When  I  told  you  that  you  would  never 
understand  that  love-song,  I  meant  only  that  you  would  not 
desire  to  understand  it. 

Are  you  again  indignant  with  me?  Do  you  think,  though 
you  should  labour  and  grieve  and  be  trodden  down  in  dishon¬ 
our,  all  your  days,  at  least  you  can  keep  that  one  joy  of  Love, 
and  that  one  honour  of  Home?  Had  you,  indeed,  kept  that, 
you  had  kept  all.  But  no  men  yet,  in  the  history  of  the  race, 
have  lost  it  so  piteously.  In  many  a  country  and  many  an  age, 
women  have  been  compelled  to  labour  for  their  husbands 
wealth  or  bread;  but  never  until  now  were  they  so  homeless  as 
to  say,  like  the  poor  Samaritan,  “I  have  no  husband.”  Women 
of  every  country  and  people  have  sustained  without  complaint 
the  labour  of  fellowship;  for  the  women  of  the  latter  days  in 
England  it  has  been  reserved  to  claim  the  privilege  of  isolation. 

This,  then,  is  the  end  of  your  universal  education  and  civil¬ 
ization’  and  contempt  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
of  their  chivalry.  Not  only  do  you  declare  yourselves  too  in¬ 
dolent  to  labour  for  daughters  and  wives,  and  too  poor  to  sup¬ 
port  them,  but  you  have  made  the  neglected  and  distracted 
creatures  hold  it  for  an  honour  to  be  independent  of  you  and 
shriek  for  some  hold  of  the  mattock  for  themselves.  Believe  it 
or  not,  as  you  may,  there  has  not  been  so  low  a  level  of  thought 
reached  by  any  race  since  they  grew  to  be  male  and  female  out 
of  star-fish,  or  chickweed,  or  whatever  else  they  have  been 
made  from  by  natural  selection  —  according  to  modern  science. 

That  modern  science,  also,  economic  and  of  other  kinds,  has 
reached  its  climax  at  last.  For  it  seems  to  be  the  appointed 
function  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  exhibit  in  all  things  the 
elect  pattern  of  perfect  Folly,  for  a  warning  to  the  farthest 
future  Thus  the  statement  of  principle  which  I  quoted  to  you 
in  my  last  letter,  from  the  circular  of  the  Emigration  Society, 
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that  it  is  overproduction  which  is  the  cause  of  distress,  is  accu¬ 
rately  the  most  foolish  thing,  not  only  hitherto  ever  said  by 
men,  but  which  it  is  possible  for  men  ever  to  say,  respecting 
their  own  business.  It  is  a  kind  of  opposite  pole  (or  negative 
acme  of  mortal  stupidity)  to  Newton’s  discovery  of  gravitation 
as  an  acme  of  mortal  wisdom:  as  no  wise  being  on  earth  will  ever 
be  able  to  make  such  another  wise  discovery,  so  no  foolish  being 
on  earth  will  ever  be  capable  of  saying  such  another  foolish 
thing,  through  all  the  ages. 

And  the  same  crisis  has  been  exactly  reached  by  our  natural 
science  and  by  our  art.  It  has  several  times  chanced  to  me, 
since  I  began  these  papers,  to  have  the  exact  thing  shown  or 
brought  to  me  that  I  wanted  for  illustration,  just  in  time;  and 
it  happened  that,  on  the  very  day  on  which  I  published  my  last 
letter,  I  had  to  go  to  the  Kensington  Museum,  and  there  I  saw 
the  most  perfectly  and  roundly  ill-done  thing  which  as  yet  in 
my  whole  life  I  ever  saw  produced  by  art.  It  had  a  tablet  on 
front  of  it,  bearing  this  inscription:  — 

“Statue  in  black  and  white  marble,  a  Newfoundland  Dog  standing  on  a 
Serpent,  which  rests  on  a  marble  cushion,  the  pedestal  ornamented  with 
pietra  dura  fruits  in  relief.  —  English.  Present  Century.  No.  I.” 

It  was  so  very  right  for  me,  the  Kensington  people  having 
been  good  enough  to  number  it  “I.,”  the  thing  itself  being 
almost  incredible  in  its  one-ness,  and,  indeed,  such  a  punctual 
accent  over  the  iota  of  Miscreation,  so  absolutely  and  exquis¬ 
itely  miscreant,  that  I  am  not  myself  capable  of  conceiving  a 
Number  Two  or  Three,  or  any  rivalship  or  association  with  it 
whatsoever.  The  extremity  of  its  unvirtue  consisted,  observe, 
mainly  in  the  quantity  of  instruction  which  was  abused  in  it. 
It  showed  that  the  persons  who  produced  it  had  seen  every¬ 
thing,  and  practiced  everything;  and  misunderstood  every¬ 
thing  they  saw,  and  misapplied  every  thing  they  did.  They  had 
seen  Roman  work,  and  Florentine  work,  and  Byzantine  worL, 
and  Gothic  work;  and  misunderstanding  of  everything  had 
passed  through  them  as  the  mud  does  through  earthworms, 
and  here  at  last  was  their  worm-cast  of  a  Production. 

But  the  second  chance  that  came  to  me  that  day  was  more 
significant  still.  From  the  Kensington  Museum  I  went  to  an 
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afternoon  tea,  at  a  house  where  I  was  sure  to  meet  some  nice 
people.  And  among  the  first  I  met  was  an  old  friend  who  had 
been  hearing  some  lectures  on  botany  at  the  Kensington  Mu¬ 
seum,  and  been  delighted  by  them.  She  is  the  kind  of  person 
who  gets  good  out  of  everything,  and  she  was  quite  right  in  being 
delighted;  besides  that,  as  I  found  by  her  account  of  them,  the 
lectures  were  really  interesting,  and  pleasantly  given.  She  had 
expected  botany  to  be  dull,  and  had  not  found  it  so,  and  “had 
learned  so  much.”  On  hearing  this  I  proceeded  naturally  to 
inquire  what;  for  my  idea  of  her  was  that  before  she  went  to 
the  lectures  at  all  she  had  known  more  botany  than  she  was 
likely  to  learn  by  them.  So  she  told  me  that  she  had  learned 
first  of  all  that  “there  were  seven  sorts  of  leaves.”  Now  I  have 
always  a  great  suspicion  of  the  number  Seven;  because,  when 
I  wrote  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,  it  required  all  the 
ingenuity  I  was  master  of  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 
Eight,  or  even  Nine,  on  my  hands.  So  I  thought  to  myself  that 
it  would  be  very  charming  if  there  were  only  seven  sorts  of 
leaves,  but  that,  perhaps,  if  one  looked  the  woods  and  forests 
of  the  world  carefully  through,  it  was  just  possible  that  one 
might  discover  as  many  as  eight  sorts ;  and  then  where  would 
my  friend  s  new  knowledge  of  botany  be?  So  I  said,  That 
was  very  pretty;  but  what  more?”  Then  my  friend  told  me 
that  the  lecturer  said  “the  object  of  his  lectures  would  be 
entirely  accomplished  if  he  could  convince  his  hearers  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  flower.  1  ( Now  in  that  sentence 
you  have  the  most  perfect  and  admirable  summary  given  you 
of  the  general  temper  and  purposes  of  modern  science,  j  It  gives 
lectures  on  Botany,  of  which  the  object  is  to  show  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  Flower;  on  Flumanity,  to  show  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  Man;  and  on  Theology,  to  show  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  God.  No  such  thing  as  a  Man,  but  only  a 
Mechanism;  no  such  thing  as  a  God,  but  only  a  series  of  Forces. 
The  two  faiths  are  essentially  one:  if  you  feel  yourself  to  be 
only  a  machine,  constructed  to  be  a  regulator  of  minor  ma¬ 
chinery,  you  will  put  your  statue  of  such  science  on  your  Hol- 

1  In  Letter  7  Ruskin  said:  “I  find  I  did  much  injustice  to  the  botanical  lecturer, 
as  well  as  to  my  friend;  ...  but  having  some  botanical  notions  myself,  which  I  am  vain 
of,  1  wanted  the  lecturer’s  to  be  wrong. 
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born  Viaduct,1  and  necessarily  recognize  only  major  machinery 
as  regulating  you. 

I  must  explain  the  real  meaning  to  you,  however,  of  that 
saying  of  the  botanical  lecturer,  for  it  has  a  wide  bearing.  Some 
fifty  years  ago  the  poet  Goethe  discovered  that  all  the  parts  of 
plants  had  a  kind  of  common  nature  and  would  change  into 
each  other.  Now,  this  was  a  true  discovery  and  a  notable  one; 
and  you  will  find  that,  in  fact,  all  plants  are  composed  of  essen¬ 
tially  two  parts  —  the  leaf  and  root;  one  loving  the  light,  the 
other  darkness;  one  liking  to  be  clean,  the  other  to  be  dirty;,  one 
liking  to  grow  for  the  most  part  up,  the  other  for  the  most  part 
down;  and  each  having  faculties  and  purposes  of  its  own.  But 
the  pure  one,  which  loves  the  light,  has,  above  all  things,  the 
purpose  of  being  married  to  another  leaf,  and  having  child- 
leaves  and  children’s  children  of  leaves,  to  make  the  earth  fair 
forever.  And  when  the  leaves  marry,  they  put  on  wedding- 
robes,  and  are  more  glorious  than  Solomon  in  all  his  glory,  and 
they  have  feasts  of  honey;  and  we  call  them  “Flowers.” 

In  a  certain  sense,  therefore,  you  see  the  botanical  lecturer 
was  quite  right.  There  are  no  such  things  as  Flowers  —  there 
are  only  gladdened  Leaves.  Nay,  farther  than  this,  there  may 
be  a  dignity  in  the  less  happy  but  unwithering  leaf,  which  is, 
in  some  sort,  better  than  the  brief  lily  in  its  bloom;  which  the 
great  poets  always  knew  well,  Chaucer  before  Goethe,  and  the 
writer  of  the  First  Psalm  before  Chaucer.  The  botanical  lec¬ 
turer  was,  in  a  deeper  sense  than  he  knew,  right. 

But  in  the  deepest  sense  of  all,  the  botanical  lecturer  was,  to 
the  extremity  of  wrongness,  wrong;  for  leaf  and  root  and  fruit 
exist,  all  of  them,  only  that  there  may  be  flowers.  He  disre¬ 
garded  the  life  and  passion  of  the  creature,  which  were  its 
essence.  Had  he  looked  for  these,  he  would  have  recognized 
that  in  the  thought  of  Nature  herself  there  is  in  a  plant  nothing 
else  but  its  flowers. 

Now,  in  exactly  the  sense  that  modern  science  declares  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  Flower,  it  has  declared  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  Man,  but  only  a  transitional  form  of  Ascidians  and 
apes.  It  may  or  may  not  be  true  —  it  is  not  of  the  smallest 
consequence  whether  it  be  or  not.  The  real  fact  is  that,  rightly 

1  The  statue  of  Science  was  erected  when  the  Viaduct  was  opened,  1869. 
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seen  with  human  eyes,  there  is  nothing  else  but  Man;  that  all 
animals  and  beings  beside  him  are  only  made  that  they  may 
change  into  him;  that  the  world  truly  exists  only  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Man,  acts  only  in  the  passion  of  Man.  The  essence  of 
Light  is  in  his  eyes,  the  centre  of  Force  in  his  soul,  the  perti¬ 
nence  of  Action  in  his  deeds.  And  all  true  science  which  my 
Savoyardjguide  rightly  scorned  me  when  he  thought  I  had  not 
—  all  true  science  is  savoir  vivre.1  But  all  your  modern  science 
is  the  contrary  of  that.  It  is  savoir  mourir.2 

And  of  its  very  discoveries,  such  as  they  are,  it  cannot  make 

use. 

That  telegraphic  signalling  was  a  discovery,  and  conceivably, 
some  day,  may  be  a  useful  one.  And  there  was  some  excuse  for 
your  being  a  little  proud  when,  about  last  sixth  of  April  (Cceur 
de  Lion’s  death-day,  and  Albert  Diirer’s) ,  you  knotted  a  copper 
wire  all  the  way  to  Bombay,  and  flashed  a  message  along  it,  and 
back.  But  what  was  the  message,  and  what  the  answer?  Is  In¬ 
dia  the  better  for  what  you  said  to  her?  Are  you  the  better  for 
what  she  replied?  If  not,  you  have  only  wasted  an  all-round- 
the-world’s  length  of  copper  wire  — which  is,  indeed,  about  the 
sum  of  your  doing.  If  you  had  had,  perchance,  two  words  of 
common  sense  to  say,  though  you  had  taken  wearisome  time 
and  trouble  to  send  them,  —  though  you  had  written  them 
slowly  in  gold,  and  sealed  them  with  a  hundred  seals,  and  sent  a 
squadron  of  ships  of  the  line  to  carry  the  scroll,  and  the  squad¬ 
ron  had  fought  its  way  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  through 
a  year  of  storms,  with  loss  of  all  its  ships  but  one,  the  two 
words  of  common  sense  would  have  been  worth  the  carriage, 
and  more.  But  you  have  not  anything  like  so  much  as  that  to 
say,  either  to  India  or  to  any  other  place. 

You  think  it  a  great  triumph  to  make  the  sun  draw  brown 
landscapes  for  you.  That  was  also  a  discovery,  and  some  day 
may  be  useful.  But  the  sun  had  drawn  landscapes  before  for 
you,  not  in  brown,  but  in  green  and  blue  and  all  imaginable 

1  In  Letter  4  Ruskin  had  told  of  a  Savoyard  guide,  who,  when  “I  had  fatigued  and 
provoked  him  with  less  cheerful  views  of  the  world  than  his  own,  .  .  .  would  fall  back 
to  my  servant  behind  me,  and  console  himself  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  a 
whispered,  ‘Le  pauvre  enfant,  il  ne  sait  pas  vivre”  ’  !  (“Poor  child,  he  does  not  know  how 
to  live!”) 

2  Knowing  how  to  die. 
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colours,  here  in  England.  Not  one  of  you  ever  looked  at  them 
then ;  not  one  of  you  cares  for  the  loss  of  them  now,  when  you 
have  shut  the  sun  out  with  smoke,  so  that  he  can  draw  nothing 
more  except  brown  blots  through  a  hole  in  a  box.  There  was  a 
rocky  valley  between  Buxton  and  Bakewell,  once  upon  a  time, 
divine  as  the  Vale  of  Tempe;  you  might  have  seen  the  gods 
there  morning  and  evening  —  Apollo  and  all  the  sweet  Muses 
nf  the  light  — ■  walking  in  fair  procession  on  the  lawns  of  it 
and  to  and  fro  among  the  pinnacles  of  its  crags.  You  cared 
neither  for  gods  nor  grass,  but  for  cash  (which  you  did  not 
know  the  way  to  get) ;  you  thought  you  could  get  it  by  what 
the  Times  calls  “Railroad  Enterprise.”  You  Enterprised  a 
Railroad  through  the  valley  - —  you  blasted  rocks  away,  heaped 
thousands  of  tons  of  shale  into  its  lovely  stream.  The  valley  is 
gone,  and  the  gods  with  it;  and  now  every  fool  in  Buxton  can 
be  at  Bakewell  in  half  an  hour,  and  every  fool  in  Bakewell  at 
Buxton;  which  you  think  a  lucrative  process  of  exchange  — 
you  Fools  Everywhere. 

To  talk  at  a  distance,  when  you  have  nothing  to  say  though 
you  were  ever  so  near;  to  go  fast  from  this  place  to  that,  with 
nothing  to  do  either  at  one  or  the  other:  —  these  are  powers 
certainly.  Much  more,  power  of  increased  Production,  if  you 
indeed  had  got  it,  would  be  something  to  boast  of.  But  are 
you  so  entirely  sure  that  you  have  got  it  —  that  the  mortal  dis¬ 
ease  of  plenty,  and  afflictive  affluence  of  good  things,  are  all 
you  have  to  dread? 

Observe.  A  man  and  a  woman,  with  their  children,  properly 
trained,  are  able  easily  to  cultivate  as  much  ground  as  will  feed 
them,  to  build  as  much  wall  and  roof  as  will  lodge  them,  and  to 
spin  and  weave  as  much  cloth  as  will  clothe  them.  They  can 
all  be  perfectly  happy  and  healthy  in  doing  this.  Supposing 
that  they  invent  machinery  which  will  build,  plough,  thresh, 
cook,  and  weave,  and  that  they  have  none  of  these  things  any 
more  to  do,  but  may  read,  or  play  croquet  or  cricket,  all  day 
long,  I  believe  myself  that  they  will  neither  be  so  good  nor  so 
happy  as  without  the  machines.  But  I  waive  my  belief  in  this 
matter  for  the  time.  I  will  assume  that  they  become  more  re¬ 
fined  and  moral  persons,  and  that  idleness  is  in  future  to  be  the 
mother  of  all  good.  But  observe,  I  repeat,  the  power  of  your 
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machine  is  only  in  enabling  them  to  be  idle.  It  will  not  enable 
them  to  live  better  than  they  did  before,  nor  to  live  in  greater 
dumber sT  Get  your  heads  quite  clear  on  this  matter.  Out  of  so 
muchgiround  only  so  much  living  is  to  be  got,  with  or  without 
machinery.  You  may  set  a  million  of  steam-ploughs  to  work  on 
an  acre,  if  you  like  —  out  of  that  acre  only  a  given  number  of 
grains  of  corn  will  grow,  scratch  or  scorch  it  as  you  will,  bo 
that  the  question  is  not  at  all  whether,  by  haying  more  ma¬ 
chines,  more  of  you  can  live.  No  machines  will  increase  he 
possibilities  of  life.  Suppose,  for  instance,  you  could  get  the 
oxen  in  your  plough  driven  by  a  goblin,  who  would  ask  for  no 
pay  not  even  a  cream  bowl  (you  have  nearly  managed  to  get  it 
driven  by  an  iron  goblin,  as  it  is);  well,  your  furrow  wdl  take 
no  more  seeds  than  if  you  had  held  the  stilts  yourself.  But  in¬ 
stead  of  holding  them  you  sit,  I  presume,  on  a  bank  beside  the 
field,  under  an  eglantine,  —  watch  the  goblin  at  his  work,  and 
read  poetry.  Meantime,  your  wife  m  the  house  has  also  got  a 
goblin  to  weave  and  wash  for  her.  And  she  is  lying  on  the  sofa, 

reading  poetry.  , , ,  .  .  ,  . 

Now  as  I  said,  I  don’t  believe  you  would  be  happier  so,  but 

I  am  willing  to  believe  it;  only,  since  you  are  already  sue 
brave  mechanists,  show  me  at  least  one  or  two  places  where  you 
are  happier.  Let  me  see  one  small  example  of  approach  to  this 
seraphic  condition.  I  can  show  you  examples,  mi  lions  of  them, 
of  happy  people  made  happy  by  their  own  industry.  Farm 
after  farm  I  can  show  you,  in  Bavaria,  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol, 
and  such  other  places,  where  men  and  women  are  perfectly 
happy  and  good,  without  any  iron  servants.  Show  me,  there¬ 
fore,  some  English  family,  with  its  fiery  familiar  happier  than 
these.  Or  bring  me  -  for  I  am  not  inconvmcible  by  any  kind 
of  evidence  —  bring  me  the  testimony  of  an  English  family  or 
two  to  their  increased  felicity.  Or  if  you  cannot  do  so  much  as 
that,  can  you  convince  even  themselves  of  it?  T  ey  are  per 
haps  happy,  if  only  they  knew  how  happy  they  were;  Virgil 
thought  so,  long  ago,  of  simple  rustics;  but  you  hear  at  present 
your  steam-propelled  rustics  are  crying  out  that  they  are  any¬ 
thing  else  than  happy,  and  that  they  regard  their  boasted  prog¬ 
ress  “in  the  light  of  a  monstrous  Sham.”  I  must  tell  you  one 
little  thing,  however,  which  greatly  perplexes  my  imagination 
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of  the  relieved  ploughman  sitting  under  his  rose-bower,  reading 
poetry.  I  have  told  it  you  before,  indeed,  but  I  forget  where. 
There  was  really  a  great  festivity,  and  expression  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  the  new  order  of  things,  down  in  Cumberland,  a  little 
while  ago;  some  first  of  May,  I  think  it  was,  a  country  festival 
such  as  the  old  heathens,  who  had  no  iron  servants,  used  to 
keep  with  piping  and  dancing.  So  I  thought,  from  the  1  ber¬ 
ated  country  people  —  their  work  all  done  for  them  by  gob¬ 
lins  —  we  should  have  some  extraordinary  piping  and  dancing. 
But  there  was  no  dancing  at  all,  and  they  could  not  even  pro¬ 
vide  their  own  piping.  They  had  their  goblin  to  pipe  for  them. 
They  walked  in  procession  after  their  steam-plough,  and  their 
steam-plough  whistled  to  them  occasionally  in  the  most  melo¬ 
dious  manner  it  could.  Which  seemed  to  me,  indeed,  a  return 
to  more  than  Arcadian  simplicity;  for  in  old  Arcadia  plough- 
boys  truly  whistled  as  they  went,  for  want  of  thought;  whereas 
here  was  verily  a  large  company  walking  without  thought,  but 
not  having  any  more  even  the  capacity  of  doing  their  own 
whistling. 

But  next,  as  to  the  inside  of  the  house.  Before  you  got  your 
power-looms,  a  woman  could  always  make  herself  a  chemise 
and  petticoat  of  bright  and  pretty  appearance.  I  have  seen  a 
Bavarian  peasant-woman  at  church  in  Munich,  looking  a 
much  grander  creature,  and  more  beautifully  dressed,  than 
any  of  the  crossed  and  embroidered  angels  in  Hesse’s  high-art 
frescoes  (which  happened  to  be  just  above  her,  so  that  I  could 
look  from  one  to  the  other).  Well,  here  you  are,  in  England, 
served  by  household  demons,  with  five  hundred  fingers  at  least, 
weaving,  for  one  that  used  to  weave  in  the  days  of  Minerva. 
You  ought  to  be  able  to  show  me  five  hundred  dresses  for  one 
that  used  to  be;  tidiness  ought  to  have  become  five- hundred¬ 
fold  tidier;  tapestry  should  be  increased  into  cinque-cento-iold  1 
iridescence  of  tapestry.  Not  only  your  peasant-girl  ought  to 
be  lying  on  the  sofa,  reading  poetry,  but  she  ought  to  have  in 
her  wardrobe  five  hundred  petticoats  instead  of  one.  Is  that, 
indeed,  your  issue?  or  are  you  only  on  a  curiously  crooked 
way  to  it? 

1  Five-hundred-fold;  perhaps  with  incidental  allusion  to  the  “cinque-cento”  period 
of  Italian  art  —  the  sixteenth  century. 
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It  is  just  possible,  indeed,  that  you  may  not  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  get  the  use  of  the  goblin’s  work  —  that  other  people 
may  have  got  the  use  of  it,  and  you  none;  because,  perhaps, 
you  have  not  been  able  to  evoke  goblins  wholly  for  your  own 
personal  service,  but  have  been  borrowing  goblins  from  the 
capitalist,  and  paying  interest,  in  the  “position  of  William,”  1 
on  ghostly  self-going  planes.  But  suppose  you  had  laid  by 
capital  enough,  yourselves,  to  hire  all  the  demons  in  the  world 
—  nay  all  that  are  inside  of  it;  are  you  quite  sure  you  know 
what  you  might  best  set  them  to  work  at,  and  what  useful 
things”  you  should  command  them  to  make  for  you?  I  told 
you,  last  month,  that  no  economist  going  (whether  by  steam  or 
ghost)  knew  what  are  useful  things  and  what  are  not.  Very 
few  of  you  know,  yourselves,  except  by  bitter  experience  of  the 
want  of  them.  And  no  demons,  either  of  iron  or  spirit,  can  ever 
make  them. 

There  are  three  material  things,  not  only  useful  but  essential 
to  life.  No  one  “knows  how  to  live”  till  he  has  got  them. 

These  are  Pure  Air,  Water,  and  Earth. 

There  are  three  immaterial  things,  not  only  useful,  but  essen¬ 
tial  to  life.  No  one  knows  how  to  live  till  he  has  got  them  also. 

These  are  Admiration,  Hope,  and  Love.2 

Admiration  —  the  power  of  discerning  and  taking  delight  in 
what  is  beautiful  in  visible  Form  and  lovely  in  human  Charac¬ 
ter,  and,  necessarily,  striving  to  produce  what  is  beautiful  in 
form  and  to  become  what  is  lovely  in  character. 

Hope  —  the  recognition,  by  true  foresight,  of  better  things 
to  be  reached  hereafter,  whether  by  ourselves  or  others,  neces¬ 
sarily  issuing  in  the  straightforward  and  undisappointable 
effort  to  advance,  according  to  our  proper  power,  the  gaining 
of  them. 

Love  —  both  of  family  and  neighbour,  faithful  and  satisfied. 

These  are  the  six  chiefly  useful  things  to  be  got  by  Political 


1  A  reference  to  Letter  i:  “James  makes  a  plane,  lends  it  to  Williain  on  ist  January 
for  a  year.  William  gives  him  a  plank  for  the  loan  of  it,  wears  it  out,  and  makes  another 
tor  James  which  he  gives  him  on  31st  December.  On  ist  January  he  again  borrows  the 
new  one;  and  the  arrangement  is  repeated  continuously.  The  position  of  William  there¬ 
fore  is,  that  he  makes  a  plane  every  31st  of  December,  lends  it  to  James  till  the  nex  ay, 
and  pays  James  a  plank  annually  for  the  privilege  of  lending  it  to  him  on  that  evening. 

2  Ruslan  cites  Wordsworth’s  Excursion,  Bk.  4:  “We  live  by  admiration,  hope,  and 
love.” 
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Economy,  when  it  has  become  a  science.  I  will  briefly  tell  you 
what  modern  Political  Economy  —  the  great  savoir  mourir  — 
is  doing  with  them. 

The  first  three,  I  said,  are  Pure  Air,  Water,  and  Earth. 

Heaven  gives  you  the  main  elements  of  these.  You  can 
destroy  them  at  your  pleasure,  or  increase,  almost  without 
limit,  the  available  quantities  of  them. 

You  can  vitiate  the  air  by  your  manner  of  life  and  of  death, 
to  any  extent.  You  might  easily  vitiate  it  so  as  to  bring  such  a 
pestilence  on  the  globe  as  would  end  all  of  you.  You,  or  your 
fellows,  German  and  French,  are  at  present  vitiating  it  to  the 
best  of  your  power  in  every  direction  —  chiefly  at  this  moment 
with  corpses,  and  animal  and  vegetable  ruin  in  war,  changing 
men,  horses,  and  garden-stuff  into  noxious  gas.  But  every¬ 
where,  and  all  day  long,  you  are  vitiating  it  with  foul  chemical 
exhalations;  and  the  horrible  nests,  which  you  call  towns,  are 
little  more  than  laboratories  for  the  distillation  into  heaven  of 
venomous  smokes  and  smells,  mixed  with  effluvia  from  decay¬ 
ing  animal  matter  and  infectious  miasmata  from  purulent 
disease. 

On  the  other  hand,  your  power  of  purifying  the  air,  by  deai- 
ing  properly  and  swiftly  with  all  substances  in  corruption,  by 
absolutely  forbidding  noxious  manufactures,  and  by  planting 
in  all  soils  the  trees  which  cleanse  and  invigorate  earth  and 
atmosphere,  is  literally  infinite.  You  might  make  every  breath 
of  air  you  draw,  food. 

Secondly,  your  power  over  the  rain  and  river-waters  of  the 
earth  is  infinite.  You  can  bring  rain  where  you  will,  by  plant¬ 
ing  wisely  and  tending  carefully;  drought  where  you  will,  by 
ravage  of  woods  and  neglect  of  the  soil.  You  might  have  the 
rivers  of  England  as  pure  as  the  crystal  of  the  rock;  beautiful 
in  falls,  in  lakes,  in  living  pools;  so  full  of  fish  that  you  might 
take  them  out  with  your  hands  instead  of  nets.  Or  you  may 
do  always  as  you  have  done  now  —  turn  every  river  of  England 
into  a  common  sewer,  so  that  you  cannot  so  much  as  baptize 
an  English  baby  but  with  filth,  unless  you  hold  its  face  out  in 
the  rain;  and  even  that  falls  dirty. 

Then  for  the  third,  earth,  meant  to  be  nourishing  for  you 
and  blossoming.  You  have  learned  about  it  that  there  is  no 
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such  thing  as  a  flower;  and  as  far  as  your  scientific  hands  and 
scientific  brains,  inventive  of  explosive  and  deathful  instead  of 
blossoming  and  life-giving  dust,  can  contrive,  you  have  turned 
the  Mother  Earth,  Demeter,  into  the  Avenger  Earth,  Tisf 
phone  —  with  the  voice  of  your  brother’s  blood  crying  out  ok 
it  in  one  wild  harmony  round  all  its  murderous  sphere. 

That  is  what  you  have  done  for  the  Three  Material  Useful 
Things. 

Then  for  the  Three  Immaterial  Useful  Things.  For  Admira¬ 
tion,  you  have  learned  contempt  and  conceit.  There  is  no 
lovely  thing  ever  yet  done  by  man  that  you  care  for,  or  can 
understand;  but  you  are  persuaded  you  are  able  to  do  much 
finer  things  yourselves.  You  gather  and  exhibit  together,  as  if 
equally  instructive,  what  is  infinitely  bad  with  what  is  infin¬ 
itely  good.  You  do  not  know  which  is  which;  you  instinctively 
prefer  the  Bad,  and  do  more  of  it.  You  instinctively  hate  the 
Good,  and  destroy  it. 

Then,  secondly,  for  Hope.  You  have  not  so  much  spirit  of 
it  in  you  as  to  begin  any  plan  which  will  not  pay  for  ten  years; 
nor  so  much  intelligence  of  it  in  you  (either  politicians  or  work¬ 
men)  as  to  be  able  to  form  one  clear  idea  of  what  you  would 
like  your  country  to  become. 

Then,  thirdly,  for  Love.  You  were  ordered  by  the  Founder 
of  your  religion  to  love  your  neighbour  as  yourselves.  You 
have  founded  an  entire  science  of  Political  Economy  on  what 
you  have  stated  to  be  the  constant  instinct  of  man  —  the  desire 
to  defraud  his  neighbour.  And  you  have  driven  your  womer 
mad,  so  that  they  ask  no  more  for  Love  nor  for  fellowship  witl 
you,  but  stand  against  you,  and  ask  for  "justice.” 

Are  there  any  of  you  who  are  tired  of  all  this?  Any  of  you 
Landlords  or  Tenants?  Employers  or  Workmen?  Are  there  any 
landlords,  any  masters,  who  would  like  better  to  be  served  by 
men  than  by  iron  devils?  Any  tenants,  any  workmen,  who  can 
be  true  to  their  leaders  and  to  each  other?  who  can  vow  to  work 
and  to  live  faithfully,  for  the  sake  of  the  joy  of  their  homes? 

Will  Any  such  give  the  tenth  of  what  they  have,  and  of  what 
they  earn,  not  to  emigrate  with,  but  to  stay  in  England  with, 
and  do  what  is  in  their  hands  and  hearts  to  make  her  a  happy 
England? 
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I  am  not  rich  (as  people  now  estimate  riches) ,  and  great  part 
of  what  I  have  is  already  engaged  in  maintaining  art-workmen, 
or  for  other  objects  more  or  less  of  public  utility.  The  tenth  of 
whatever  is  left  to  me,  estimated  as  accurately  as  I  can  (you 
shall  see  the  accounts),  I  will  make  over  to  you  in  perpetuity, 
with  the  best  security  that  English  law  can  give,  on  Christmas 
Day  of  this  year,  with  engagement  to  add  the  tithe  of  whatever 
I  earn  afterwards.  Who  else  will  help,  with  little  or  much?  the 
object  of  such  fund  being  to  begin,  and  gradually  —  no  matter 
how  slowly  —  to  increase  the  buying  and  securing  of  land  in 
England,  which  shall  not  be  built  upon,  but  cultivated  by 
Englishmen  with  their  own  hands  and  such  help  of  force  as 
they  can  find  in  wind  and  wave.  I  do  not  care  with  how  many 
or  how  few  this  thing  is  begun,  nor  on  what  inconsiderable 
scale  —  if  it  be  but  in  two  or  three  poor  men’s  gardens.  So 
much,  at  least,  I  can  buy,  myself,  and  give  them.  If  no  help 
come,  I  have  done  and  said  what  I  could,  and  there  will  be  an 
end.  If  any  help  come  to  me,  it  is  to  be  on  the  following  condi¬ 
tions  :  — 

We  will  try  to  make  some  small  piece  of  English  ground 
beautiful,  peaceful,  and  fruitful.  We  will  have  no  steam-engines 
upon  it,  and  no  railroads;  we  will  have  no  untended  or  un- 
thought-of  creatures  on  it;  none  wretched  but  the  sick;  none 
idle  but  the  dead.  We  will  have  no  liberty  upon  it,  but  instant 
obedience  to  known  law  and  appointed  persons;  no  equality 
upon  it,  but  recognition  of  every  betterness  that  we  can  find, 
and  reprobation  of  every  worseness.  When  we  want  to  go  any¬ 
where,  we  will  go  there  quietly  and  safely,  not  at  forty  miles  an 
hour  in  the  risk  of  our  lives;  when  we  want  to  carry  anything 
anywhere,  we  will  carry  it  either  on  the  backs  of  beasts,  or  on 
our  own,  or  in  carts  or  boats.  We  will  have  plenty  of  flowers 
and  vegetables  in  our  gardens,  plenty  of  corn  and  grass  in  our 
fields,  —  and  few  bricks.  We  will  have  some  music  and  poetry; 
the  children  shall  learn  to  dance  to  it  and  sing  it;  perhaps  some 
of  the  old  people,  in  time,  may  also.  We  will  have  some  art, 
moreover;  we  will  at  least  try  if,  like  the  Greeks,  we  can  t  make 
some  pots.  The  Greeks  used  to  paint  pictures  of  gods  on  their 
pots.  We,  probably,  cannot  do  as  much;  but  we  may  put  some 
pictures  of  insects  on  them,  and  reptiles  —  butterflies  and  frogs, 
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if  nothing  better.  There  was  an  excellent  old  potter  in  France 
who  used  to  put  frogs  and  vipers  into  his  dishes,  to  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  mankind;  we  can  surely  put  something  nicer  than  that 
Little  by  little,  some  higher  art  and  imagination  may  manifest 
themselves  among  us,  and  feeble  rays  of  science  may  dawn  for 
us :  —  botany,  though  too  dull  to  dispute  the  existence  of 
flowers ;  and  history,  though  too  simple  to  question  the  nativity 
of  men;  nay,  even  perhaps  an  uncalculating  and  uncove tous 
wisdom,  as  of  rude  Magi,  presenting,  at  such  nativity,  gifts  of 
gold  and  frankincense. 

Faithfully  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  CRITICISM  AT  THE  PRESENT 

TIME 

1864 

[Published  in  the  National  Review ,  November  number.  The  essay  is  of 
frucial  importance  as  defining  the  scope  of  practically  the  whole  career 
of  Arnold  as  a  writer.  In  particular,  note  his  characteristic  blend  of 
aesthetic  and  social  criticism,  in  such  a  passage  as  that  on  the  girl  named 
Wragg.  The  allusions  to  the  “Philistines”  (see  p.  514  and  elsewhere) 
are  best  explained  by  a  passage  in  Culture  and  Anarchy  (chapter  3),  where 
Arnold  defines  the  Philistine  as  “the  enemy  of  the  children  of  light  or  serv¬ 
ants  of  the  idea,”  and  observes  that  the  term  “  specially  suits  our  middle 
class,  who  not  only  do  not  pursue  sweetness  and  light,  but  who  even  prefer 
to  them  that  sort  of  machinery  of  business,  chapels,  tea-meetings,  and 
addresses  ...  on  which  I  have  so  often  touched.”] 

...  It  is  of  the  last  importance  that  English  criticism  should 
clearly  discern  what  rule  for  its  course,  in  order  to  avail  itself 
of  the  field  now  opening  to  it,  and  to  produce  fruit  for  the 
future,  it  ought  to  take.  The  rule  may  be  summed  up  in  one 
word,  —  disinterestedness.  And  how  is  criticism  to  show  dis¬ 
interestedness?  By  keeping  aloof  from  what  is  called  the 
practical  view  of  things”;  by  resolutely  following  the  law  of 
its  own  nature,  which  is  to  be  a  free  play  of  the  mind  on  all 
subjects  which  it  touches.  By  steadily  refusing  to  lend  itself 
to  any  of  those  ulterior,  political,  practical  considerations  about 
ideas,  which  plenty  of  people  will  be  sure  to  attach  to  them, 
which  perhaps  ought  often  to  be  attached  to  them,  which  in 
this  country  at  any  rate  are  certain  to  be  attached  to  them 
quite  sufficiently,  but  which  criticism  has  really  nothing  to  do 
with.  Its  business  is,  as  I  have  said,  simply  to  know  the  best 
that  is  known  and  thought  in  the  world,  and  by  in  its.  turn 
making  this  known,  to  create  a  current  of  true  and  fresh  ideas. 
Its  business  is  to  do  this  with  inflexible  honesty ,  with  due  abil¬ 
ity;  but  its  business  is  to  do  no  more,  and  to  leave  alone  all 
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questions  of  practical  consequences  and  applications,  questions 
which  will  never  fail  to  have  due  prominence  given  to  them.  Else 
criticism,  besides  being  really  false  to  its  own  nature,  merely 
continues  in  the  old  rut  which  it  has  hitherto  followed  in  this 
country,  and  will  certainly  miss  the  chance  now  given  to  it. 
For  what  is  at  present  the  bane  of  criticism  in  this  country?  It 
is  that  practical  considerations  cling  to  it  and  stifle  it.  It  sub¬ 
serves  interests  not  its  own.  Our  organs  of  criticism  are  organs 
of  men  and  parties  having  practical  ends  to  serve,  and  with 
them  those  practical  ends  are  the  first  thing  and  the  play  of 
mind  the  second;  so  much  play  of  mind  as  is  compatible  with 
the  prosecution  of  those  practical  ends  is  all  that  is  wanted. 
An  organ  like  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  having  for  its  main 
function  to  understand  and  utter  the  best  that  is  known  and 
thought  in  the  world,  existing,  it  may  be  said,  as  just  an  organ 
for  a  free  play  of  the  mind,  we  have  not.  But  we  have  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  existing  as  an  organ  of  the  old  Whigs,  and 
for  as  much  play  of  the  mind  as  may  suit  its  being  that;  we  have 
the  Quarterly  Review,  existing  as  an  organ  of  the  Tories,  and  for 
as  much  play  of  mind  as  may  suit  its  being  that;  we  have  the 
British  Quarterly  Review,  existing  as  an  organ  of  the  political 
Dissenters,  and  for  as  much  play  of  mind  as  may  suit  its  being 
that;  we  have  the  Times,  existing  as  an  organ  of  the  common, 
satisfied,  well-to-do  Englishman,  and  for  as  much  play  of  mind 
as  may  suit  its  being  that.  And  so  on  through  all  the  various 
fractions,  political  and  religious,  of  our  society;  every  fraction 
has,  as  such,  its  organ  of  criticism,  but  the  notion  of  combining 
all  fractions  in  the  common  pleasure  of  a  free  disinterested  play 
of  mind  meets  with  no  favour.  Directly  this  play  of  mind  wants 
to  have  more  scope,  and  to  forget  the  pressure  of  practical  con¬ 
siderations  a  little,  it  is  checked,  it  is  made  to  feel  the  chain. 
We  saw  this  the  other  day  in  the  extinction,  so  much  to  be 
regretted,  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Review.1  Perhaps  in  no 
organ  of  criticism  in  this  country  was  there  so  much  knowl¬ 
edge,  so  much  play  of  mind;  but  these  could  not  save  it.  The 
Dublin  Review  subordinates  play  of  mind  to  the  practical  busi¬ 
ness  of  English  and  Irish  Catholicism,  and  lives.  It  must  needs 
be  that  men  should  act  in  sects  and  parties,  that  each  of  these 

1  Published  1S62-64. 
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sects  and  parties  should  have  its  organ,  and  should  make  this 
organ  subserve  the  interests  of  its  action;  but  it  would  be  well, 
too,  that  there  should  be  a  criticism,  not  the  minister  of  these 
interests,  not  their  enemy,  but  absolutely  and  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  them.  No  other  criticism  will  ever  attain  any  real 
authority  or  make  any  real  way  towards  its  end,  — -  the  creat¬ 
ing  a  current  of  true  and  fresh  ideas. 

It  is  because  criticism  has  so  little  kept  in  the  pure  intel¬ 
lectual  sphere,  has  so  little  detached  itself  from  practice,  has 
been  so  directly  polemical  and  controversial,  that  it  has  so  ill 
accomplished,  in  this  country,  its  best  spiritual  work;  which 
is  to  keep  man  from  a  self-satisfaction  which  is  retarding  and 
vulgarizing,  to  lead  him  towards  perfection,  by  making  his 
mind  dwell  upon  what  is  excellent  in  itself,  and  the  absolute 
beauty  and  fitness  of  things.  A  polemical  practical  criticism 
makes  men  blind  even  to  the  ideal  imperfection  of  their  prac¬ 
tice,  makes  them  willingly  assert  its  ideal  perfection,  in  order 
the  better  to  secure  it  against  attack;  and  clearly  this  is  nar¬ 
rowing  and  baneful  for  them.  If  they  were  reassured  on  the 
practical  side,  speculative  considerations  of  ideal  perfection 
they  might  be  brought  to  entertain,  and  their  spiritual  horizon 
would  thus  gradually  widen.  Sir  Charles  Adderley1  says  to  the 
Warwickshire  farmers:  — - 

“Talk  of  the  improvement  of  breed!  Why,  the  race  we  our. 
selves  represent,  the  men  and  women,  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
are  the  best  breed  in  the  whole  world.  .  .  .  The  absence  of  a  too 
enervating  climate,  too  unclouded  skies,  and  a  too  luxurious 
nature,  has  produced  so  vigorous  a  race  of  people,  and  has 
rendered  us  so  superior  to  all  the  world.” 

Mr.  Roebuck2  says  to  the  Sheffield  cutlers:  — 

“I  look  around  me  and  ask  what  is  the  state  of  England?  Is 
not  property  safe?  Is  not  every  man  able  to  say  what  he  likes? 
Can  you  not  walk  from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other  in 
perfect  security?  I  ask  you  whether,  the  world  over  or  in  past 
history,  there  is  anything  like  it?  Nothing.  I  pray  that  our 
unrivalled  happiness  may  last.” 

Now  obviously  there  is  a  peril  for  poor  human  nature  in 


1  A  well-known  politician  (died  1905). 

5  John  Arthur  Roebuck,  Member  of  Parliament  for  Sheffield  (died  1879). 
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words  and  thoughts  of  such  exuberant  self-satisfaction,  until 
we  find  ourselves  safe  in  the  streets  of  the  Celestial  City. 

Das  wenige  verschwindet  leicht  dem  Blicke 

Der  vorwarts  sieht,  wie  viel  noch  iibrig  bleibt  —  1 

says  Goethe;  “the  little  that  is  done  seems  nothing  when  we 
look  forward  and  see  how  much  we  have  yet  to  do.”  Clearly 
this  is  a  better  fine  of  reflection  for  weak  humanity,  so  long  as 
it  remains  on  this  earthly  field  of  labour  and  trial. 

But  neither  Sir  Charles  Adderley  nor  Mr.  Roebuck  is  by 
nature  inaccessible  to  considerations  of  this  sort.  They  only 
lose  sight  of  them  owing  to  the  controversial  life  we  all  lead, 
and  the  practical  form  which  all  speculation  takes  with  us. 
They  have  in  view  opponents  whose  aim  is  not  ideal,  but  prac¬ 
tical;  and  in  their  zeal  to  uphold  their  own  practice  against 
these  innovators,  they  go  so  far  as  even  to  attribute  to  this 
practice  an  ideal  perfection.  Somebody  has  been  wanting  to 
introduce  a  six-pound  franchise,  or  to  abolish  church-rates,  or 
to  collect  agricultural  statistics  by  force,  or  to  diminish  local 
self-government.  How  natural,  in  reply  to  such  proposals,  very 
likely  improper  or  ill-timed,  to  go  a  little  beyond  the  mark  and 
to  say  stoutly,  “Such  a  race  of  people  as  we  stand,  so  superior 
to  all  the  world!  The  old  Anglo-Saxon  race,  the  best  breed  in 
the  whole  world!  I  pray  that  our  unrivalled  happiness  may 
last!  I  ask  you  whether,  the  world  over  or  in  past  history, 
there  is  anything  like  it?.”  And  so  long  as  criticism  answers 
this  dithyramb  by  insisting  that  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  race 
would  be  still  more  superior  to  all  others  if  it  had  no  church- 
rates,  or  that  our  unrivalled  happiness  would  last  yet  longer 
with  a  six-pound  franchise,  so  long  will  the  strain,  “The  best 
breed  in  the  whole  world!”  swell  louder  and  louder,  everything 
ideal  and  refining  will  be  lost  out  of  sight,  and  both  the  assailed 
and  their  critics  will  remain  in  a  sphere,  to  say  the  truth,  per¬ 
fectly  unvital,  a  sphere  in  which  spiritual  progression  is  im¬ 
possible.  But  let  criticism  leave  church-rates  and  the  franchise 
alone,  and  in  the  most  candid  spirit,  without  a  single  lurking 
thought  of  practical  innovation,  confront  with  our  dithyramb 
this  paragraph  on  which  I  stumbled  in  a  newspaper  immedi¬ 
ately  after  reading  Mr.  Roebuck:  — 

1  In  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris,  i,  ii. 
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“A  shocking  child  murder  has  just  been  committed  at  Not¬ 
tingham.  A  girl  named  Wragg  left  the  workhouse  there  on 
Saturday  morning  with  her  young  illegitimate  child.  The  child 
was  soon  afterwards  found  dead  on  Mapperly  Hills,  having 
been  strangled.  Wragg  is  in  custody.” 

Nothing  but  that;  but,  in  juxtaposition  with  the  absolute 
eulogies  of  Sir  Charles  Adderley  and  Mr.  Roebuck,  how  elo¬ 
quent,  how  suggestive  are  those  few  lines!  “Our  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  breed,  the  best  in  the  whole  world!”  —  how  much  that 
is  harsh  and  ill-favoured  there  is  in  this  best!  Wragg!  If  we  are 
to  talk  of  ideal  perfection,  of  “the  best  in  the  whole  world,” 
has  any  one  reflected  what  a  touch  of  grossness  in  our  race, 
what  an  original  short-coming  in  the  more  delicate  spiritual 
perceptions,  is  shown  by  the  natural  growth  amongst  us  of  such 
hideous  names,  —  Higginbottom,  Stiggins,  Bugg!  In  Ionia 
and  Attica  they  were  luckier  in  this  respect  than  “the  best 
race  in  the  world”;  by  the  Ilissus  there  was  no  Wragg,  poor 
thing!  And  “our  unrivalled  happiness”;  —  what  an  element 
of  grimness,  bareness,  and  hideousness  mixes  with  it  and  blurs 
it;  the  workhouse,  the  dismal  Mapperly  Hills,  —  how  dismal 
those  who  have  seen  them  will  remember;  —  the  gloom,  the 
smoke,  the  cold,  the  strangled  illegitimate  child!  “I  ask  you 
whether,  the  world  over  or  in  past  history,  there  is  anything 
like  it?”  Perhaps  not,  one  is  inclined  to  answer;  but  at  any 
rate,  in  that  case,  the  world  is  very  much  to  be  pitied.  And  the 
final  touch,  —  short,  bleak  and  inhuman:  Wragg  is  in  custody. 
The  sex  lost  in  the  confusion  of  our  unrivalled  happiness;  or 
(shall  I  say?)  the  superfluous  Christian  name  lopped  off  by  the 
straightforward  vigour  of  our  old  Anglo-Saxon  breed !  There  is 
profit  for  the  spirit  in  such  contrasts  as  this;  criticism  serves 
the  cause  of  perfection  by  establishing  them.  By  eluding  sterile 
conflict,  by  refusing  to  remain  in  the  sphere  where  alone  nar¬ 
row  and  relative  conceptions  have  any  worth  and  validity, 
criticism  may  diminish  its  momentary  importance,  but  only  in 
this  way  has  it  a  chance  of  gaining  admittance  for  those  wider 
and  more  perfect  conceptions  to  which  all  its  duty  is  really 
owed.  Mr.  Roebuck  will  have  a  poor  opinion  of  an  adversary 
who  replies  to  his  defiant  songs  of  triumph  only  by  murmuring 
under  his  breath,  Wragg  is  in  custody ;  but  in  no  other  way  will 
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these  songs  of  triumph  be  induced  gradually  to  moderate  them¬ 
selves,  to  get  rid  of  what  in  them  is  excessive  and  offensive, 
and  to  fall  into  a  softer  and  truer  key. 

It  will  be  said  that  it  is  a  very  subtle  and  indirect  action 
which  I  am  thus  prescribing  for  criticism,  and  that,  by  embrac¬ 
ing  in  this  manner  the  Indian  virtue  of  detachment  and  aban¬ 
doning  the  sphere  of  practical  life,  it  condemns  itself  to  a  slow 
and  obscure  work.  Slow  and  obscure  it  may  be,  but  it  is  the 
only  proper  work  of  criticism.  The  mass  of  mankind  will  never 
have  any  ardent  zeal  for  seeing  things  as  they  are;  very  inade¬ 
quate  ideas  will  always  satisfy  them.  On  these  inadequate  ideas 
reposes,  and  must  repose,  the  general  practice  of  the  world. 
That  is  as  much  as  saying  that  whoever  sets  himself  to  see 
things  as  they  are  will  find  himself  one  of  a  very  small  circle; 
but  it  is  only  by  this  small  circle  resolutely  doing  its  own  work 
that  adequate  ideas  will  ever  get  current  at  all.  The  rush  and 
roar  of  practical  life  will  always  have  a  dizzying  and  attracting 
effect  upon  the  most  collected  spectator,  and  tend  to  draw  him 
into  its  vortex;  most  of  all  will  this  be  the  case  where  that  life 
is  so  powerful  as  it  is  in  England.  But  it  is  only  by  remaining 
collected,  and  refusing  to  lend  himself  to  the  point  of  view  of 
the  practical  man,  that  the  critic  can  do  the  practical  man  any 
service;  and  it  is  only  by  the  greatest  sincerity  in  pursuing  his 
own  course,  and  by  at  last  convincing  even  the  practical  man 
of  his  sincerity,  that  he  can  escape  misunderstandings  which 
perpetually  threaten  him. 

For  the  practical  man  is  not  apt  for  fine  distinctions,  and 
yet  in  these  distinctions  truth  and  the  highest  culture  greatly 
find  their  account.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  lead  a  practical  man,  — 
unless  you  reassure  him  as  to  your  practical  intentions,  you 
have  no  chance  of  leading  him,  —  to  see  that  a  thing  which  he 
has  always  been  used  to  look  at  from  one  side  only,  which  he 
greatly  values,  and  which,  looked  at  from  that  side,  quite  de¬ 
serves,  perhaps,  all  the  prizing  and  admiring  which  he  bestows 
upon  it,  —  that  this  thing,  looked  at  from  another  side,  may 
appear  much  less  beneficent  and  beautiful,  and  yet  retain  all 
its  claims  to  our  practical  allegiance.  Where  shall  we  find  lan¬ 
guage  innocent  enough,  how  shall  we  make  the  spotless  purity 
of  our  intentions  evident  enough,  to  enable  us  to  say  to  the 
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political  Englishman  that  the  British  Constitution  itself, 
which,  seen  from  the  practical  side,  looks  such  a  magnificent 
organ  of  progress  and  virtue,  seen  from  the  speculative  side,  — 
with  its  compromises,  its  love  of  facts,  its  horror  of  theory,  its 
studied  avoidance  of  clear  thoughts,  —  that,  seen  from  this 
side,  our  august  Constitution  sometimes  looks,  —  forgive  me, 
shade  of  Lord  Somers!1  —  a  colossal  machine  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Philistines?  How  is  Cobbett2  to  say  this  and  not  be 
misunderstood,  blackened  as  he  is  with  the  smoke  of  a  lifelong 
conflict  in  the  field  of  political  practice?  how  is  Mr.  Carlyle  to 
say  it  and  not  be  misunderstood,  after  his  furious  raid  into  this 
field  with  his  Latter-day  Pamphlets  ?  how  is  Mr.  Ruskin,  after 
his  pugnacious  political  economy?  I  say,  the  critic  must  keep 
out  of  the  region  of  immediate  practice  in  the  political,  social, 
humanitarian  sphere,  if  he  wants  to  make  a  beginning  for  that 
more  free  speculative  treatment  of  things,  which  may  perhaps 
one  day  make  its  benefits  felt  even  in  this  sphere,  but  in  a  nat¬ 
ural  and  thence  irresistible  manner. 

Do  what  he  will,  however,  the  critic  will  still  remain  exposed 
to  frequent  misunderstandings,  and  nowhere  so  much  as  in  this 
country.  For  here  people  are  particularly  indisposed  even  to 
comprehend  that  without  this  free  disinterested  treatment  of 
things,  truth  and  the  highest  culture  are  out  of  the  question. 
So  immersed  are  they  in  practical  life,  so  accustomed  to  take 
all  their  notions  from  this  life  and  its  processes,  that  they  are 
apt  to  think  that  truth  and  culture  themselves  can  be  reached 
by  the  processes  of  this  life,  and  that  it  is  an  impertinent  singu¬ 
larity  to  think  of  reaching  them  in  any  other.  We  are  all 
terrce  filii,” 3  cries  their  eloquent  advocate;  “all  Philistines  to¬ 
gether.  Away  with  the  notion  of  proceeding  by  any  other  course 
than  the  course  dear  to  the  Philistines;  let  us  have  a  social 
movement,  let  us  organize  and  combine  a  party  to  pursue 
truth  and  new  thought,  let  us  call  it  the  liberal  party,  and  let  us 
all  stick  to  each  other,  and  back  each  other  up;  Let  us  have  no 
nonsense  about  independent  criticism,  and  intellectual  deli¬ 
cacy,  and  the  few  and  the  many.  Don’t  let  us  trouble  ourselves 
about  foreign  thought;  we  shall  invent  the  whole  thing  for 

<  An  eighteenth  century  statesman,  noted  as  a  defender  of  the  Constitution. 

*  A  radical  pamphleteer  (died  1835)-  3  Children  of  Earth. 
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ourselves  as  we  go  along.  If  one  of  us  speaks  well,  applaud  him ; 
if  one  of  us  speaks  ill,  applaud  him  too;  we  are  all  in  the  same 
movement,  we  are  all  liberals,  we  are  all  in  pursuit  of  truth.” 
In  this  way  the  pursuit  of  truth  becomes  really  a  social,  prac¬ 
tical,  pleasurable  affair,  almost  requiring  a  chairman,  a  secre¬ 
tary,  and  advertisements;  with  the  excitement  of  an  occasional 
scandal,  with  a  little  resistance  to  give  the  happy  sense  of  diffi¬ 
culty  overcome;  but,  in  general,  plenty  of  bustle  and  very  little 
thought.  To  act  is  so  easy,  as  Goethe  says;  to  think  is  so  hard! 
It  is  true  that  the  critic  has  many  temptations  to  go  with  the 
stream,  to  make  one  of  the  party  movement,  one  of  these 
ierrce  M™;  it  seems  ungracious  to  refuse  to  be  a  terra;  filius, 
when  so  many  excellent  people  are;  but  the  critic’s  duty  is  to 
refuse,  or,  if  resistance  is  vain,  at  least  to  cry  with  Obermann : 1 
Perissons  en  resistant.  .  .  . 
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[The  opening  paragraphs  of  this  Preface  represent  the  urbane  but  pro¬ 
voking  controversial  banter  for  which  Arnold  was  distinguished.  The 
concluding  paragraph,  his  tribute  to  Oxford,  is  his  finest  piece  of  serious 
prose.] 

Several  of  the  Essays  which  are  here  collected  and  re¬ 
printed  had  the  good  or  the  bad  fortune  to  be  much  criticized 
at  the  time  of  their  first  appearance.  I  am  not  now  going  to 
inflict  upon  the  reader  a  reply  to  those  criticisms;  for  one  or  two 
explanations  which  are  desirable,  I  shall  elsewhere,  perhaps, 
be  able  some  day  to  find  an  opportunity;  but,  indeed,  it  is  not 
in  my  nature,  —  some  of  my  critics  would  rather  say,  not  in 
my  power,  —  to  dispute  on  behalf  of  any  opinion,  even  my 
own,  very  obstinately.  To  try  and  approach  truth  on  one  side 
after  another,  not  to  strive  or  cry,  nor  to  persist  in  pressing 
forward,  on  any  one  side,  with  violence  and  self-will,  —  it  is 
only  thus,  it  seems  to  me,  that  mortals  may  hope  to  gain  any 
vision  of  the  mysterious  Goddess,  whom  we  shall  never  see 

1  The  hero  of  a  work  by  S^nancour  (1804). 
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except  in  outline,  but  only  thus  even  in  outline.  He  who  will 
do  nothing  but  fight  impetuously  towards  her  on  his  own  one 
favourite,  particular  fine,  is  inevitably  destined  to  run  his  head 
into  the  folds  of  the  black  robe  in  which  she  is  wrapped. 

So  it  is  not  to  reply  to  my  critics  that  I  write  this  preface, 
but  to  prevent  a  misunderstanding,  of  which  certain  phrases 
that  some  of  them  use  make  me  apprehensive.  Mr.  Wright, 
one  of  the  many  translators  of  Homer,  has  published  a  letter 
to  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  complaining  of  some  remarks  of 
mine  uttered  now  a  long  while  ago,  on  his  version  of  the  Iliad.1 
One  cannot  be  always  studying  one’s  own  works,  and  I  was 
really  under  the  impression,  till  I  saw  Mr.  Wright’s  complaint, 
that' I  had  spoken  of  him  with  all  respect.  The  reader  may 
iU(w  of  my  astonishment,  therefore,  at  finding,  from  Mr. 
Wright’s  pamphlet,  that  I  had  “  declared  with  much  solemnity 
that  there  is  not  any  proper  reason  for  his  existing.”  That  1 
never  said;  but,  on  looking  back  at  my  Lectures  on  Translating 
Homer,  I  find  that  I  did  say,  not  that  Mr.  Wright,  but  that 
Mr.  Wright’s  version  of  the  Iliad ,  repeating  in  the  main  the 
merits  and  defects  of  Cowper’s  version,  as  Mr.  Sotheby’s  re¬ 
peated  those  of  Pope’s  version,  had,  if  I  might  be  pardoned  for 
saying  so,  no  proper  reason  for  existing.  Elsewhere  I  expressly 
spoke  of  the  merit  of  his  version;  but  I  confess  that  the  phrase, 
qualified  as  I  have  shown,  about  its  want  of  a  proper  reason  for 
existing,  I  used.  Well,  the  phrase  had,  perhaps,  too  much 
vivacity;  we  have  all  of  us  a  right  to  exist,  we  and  our  works; 
an  unpopular  author  should  be  the  last  person  to  call  m  ques¬ 
tion  this  right.  So  I  gladly  withdraw  the  offending  phrase,  and 
I  am  sorry  for  having  used  it;  Mr.  Wright,  however,  would 
perhaps  be  more  indulgent  to  my  vivacity,  if  he  considered 
that  we  are  none  of  us  likely  to  be  lively  much  longer.  My 
vivacity  is  but  the  last  sparkle  of  flame  before  we  are  all  m  the 
dark,  the  last  glimpse  of  colour  before  we  all  go  into  drab,  — 
the  drab  of  the  earnest,  prosaic,  practical,  austerely  literal 
future  Yes,  the  world  will  soon  be  the  Philistines’ ! 2  and  then, 
with  every  voice,  not  of  thunder,  silenced,  and  the  whole  earth 
filled  and  ennobled  every  morning  by  the  magnificent  roaring 

1  In  Arnold’s  Lectures  On  Translating  Earner . 

2  See  introductory  note  on  p.  508. 
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of  the  young  lions  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  we  shall  all  yawn  in 
one  another’s  faces  with  the  dismalest,  the  most  unimpeach¬ 
able  gravity. 

But  I  return  to  my  design  in  writing  this  Preface.  That  de¬ 
sign  was,  after  apologizing  to  Mr.  Wright  for  my  vivacity  of 
five  years  ago,  to  beg  him  and  others  to  let  me  bear  my  own 
burdens,  without  saddling  the  great  and  famous  University  to 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  belong  with  any  portion  of  them. 
What  I  mean  to  deprecate  is  such  phrases  as  “his  professorial 
assault,”  “his  assertions  issued  ex  cathedra ,”  1  “the  sanction  of 
his  name  as  the  representative  of  poetry,”  and  so  on.  Proud  as 
I  am  of  my  connection  with  the  University  of  Oxford,2  I  can 
truly  say  that,  knowing  how  unpopular  a  task  one  is  under¬ 
taking  when  one  tries  to  pullout  a  few  more  stops  in  that  power¬ 
ful  but  at  present  somewhat  narrow-toned  organ,  the  modern 
Englishman,  I  have  sought  always  to  stand  by  myself,  and  to 
compromise  others  as  little  as  possible.  Besides  this,  my  native 
modesty  is  such  that  I  have  always  been  shy  of  assuming  the 
honourable  style  of  Professor,  because  this  is  a  title  I  share 
with  so  many  distinguished  men,  —  Professor  Pepper,  Profes¬ 
sor  Anderson,  Professor  Frickel,  and  others,  —  who  adorn  it, 
I  feel,  much  more  than  I  do. 

However,  it  is  not  merely  out  of  modesty  that  I  prefer  to 
stand  alone,  and  to  concentrate  on  myself,  as  a  plain  citizen  of 
the  republic  of  letters,  and  not  as  an  office-bearer  in  a  hierarchy, 
the  whole  responsibility  for  all  I  write;  it  is  much  more  out  of 
genuine  devotion  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  for  which  I  feel, 
and  always  must  feel,  the  fondest,  the  most  reverential  attach¬ 
ment.  In  an  epoch  of  dissolution  and  transformation,  such  as 
that  on  which  we  are  now  entered,  habits,  ties,  and  associations 
are  inevitably  broken  up,  the  action  of  individuals  becomes 
more  distinct,  the  shortcomings,  errors,  heats,  disputes,  which 
necessarily  attend  individual  action,  are  brought  into  greater 
prominence.  Who  would  not  gladly  keep  clear,  from  all  these 
passing  clouds,  an  august  institution  which  was  there  before 
they  arose,  and  which  will  be  there  when  they  have  blown  over? 

1  From  his  official  seat. 

2  When  the  above  was  written  the  author  had  still  the  Chair  of  Poetry  at  Oxford, 
which  he  has  since  vacated.  [Arnold’s  note.] 
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It  is  true,  the  Saturday  Review  maintains  that  our  epoch  of 
transformation  is  finished;  that  we  have  found  our  philosophy; 
that  the  British  nation  has  searched  all  anchorages  for  the 
spirit,  and  has  finally  anchored  itself,  in  the  fulness  of  perfected 
knowledge,  on  Benthamism.1  This  idea  at  first  made  a  great 
impression  on  me;  not  only  because  it  is  so  consoling  in  itself, 
but  also  because  it  explained  a  phenomenon  which  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  last  year  had,  I  confess,  a  good  deal  troubled  me.  At 
that  time  my  avocations  led  me  to  travel  almost  daily  on  one  of 
the  Great  Eastern  Lines,  —  the  Woodford  Branch.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  murderer,  Muller,  perpetrated  his  detestable 
act  on  the  North  London  Railway,  close  by.  The  English 
middle  class,  of  which  I  am  myself  a  feeble  unit,  travel  on  the 
Woodford  Branch  in  large  numbers.  Well,  the  demoralization 
of  our  class,  —  the  class  which  (the  newspapers  are  constantly 
saying  it,  so  I  may  repeat  it  without  vanity)  has  done  all  the 
great  things  which  have  ever  been  done  in  England,  —  the  de¬ 
moralization,  I  say,  of  our  class,  caused  by  the  Bow  tragedy, 
was  something  bewildering.  Myself  a  transcendentalist  (as 
the  Saturday  Review  knows),  I  escaped  the  infection;  and,  day 
after  day,  I  used  to  ply  my  agitated  fellow-travellers  with  all 
the  consolations  which  my  transcendentalism  would  naturally 
suggest  to  me.  I  reminded  them  how  Caesar  refused  to  take 
precautions  against  assassination,  because  life  was  not  worth 
having  at  the  price  of  an  ignoble  solicitude  for  it.  I  reminded 
them  what  insignificant  atoms  we  all  are  in  the  life  of  the. 
world.  “  Suppose  the  worst  to  happen,”  I  said,  addressing  a 
portly  jeweller  from  Cheapside;  “suppose  even  yourself  to  be 
the  victim;  il  n’y  a  pas  d'hotnrne  necessaire.  We  should  miss 
you  for  a  day  or  two  upon  the  Woodford  Branch;  but  the  great 
mundane  movement  would  still  go  on,  the  gravel  walks  of  your 
villa  would  still  be  rolled,  dividends  would  still  be  paid  at  the 
Bank,  omnibuses  would  still  run,  there  would  still  be  the  old 
crush  at  the  corner  of  Fenchurch  Street.”  All  was  of  no  avail. 
Nothing  could  moderate,  in  the  bosom  of  the  great  English 
middle  class,  their  passionate,  absorbing,  almost  bloodthirsty 
clinging  to  life.  At  the  moment  I  thought  this  over-concern  a 
little  unworthy;  but  the  Saturday  Review  suggests  a  touching 

1  The  utilitarianism  of  the  school  of  Jeremy  Bentham. 
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explanation  of  it.  What  I  took  for  the  ignoble  clinging  to  life 
of  a  comfortable  worldling,  was,  perhaps,  only  the  ardent  long¬ 
ing  of  a  faithful  Benthamite,  traversing  an  age  still  dimmed  by 
the  last  mists  of  transcendentalism,  to  be  spared  long  enough 
to  see  his  religion  in  the  full  and  final  blaze  of  its  triumph.  This 
respectable  man,  whom  I  imagined  to  be  going  up  to  London  to 
serve  his  shop,  or  to  buy  shares,  or  to  attend  an  Exeter  Hall 
meeting,  or  to  assist  at  the  deliberations  of  the  Marylebone 
Vestry,  was  even,  perhaps,  in  real  truth,  on  a  pious  pilgrimage, 
to  obtain  from  Mr.  Bentham’s  executors  a  secret  bone  of  his 
great,  dissected  master.1 

And  yet,  after  all,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  Saturday  Review 
has  here,  for  once,  fallen  a  victim  to  an  idea,  —  a  beautiful  but 
deluding  idea,  — -  and  that  the  British  nation  has  not  yet,  so 
entirely  as  the  reviewer  seems  to  imagine,  found  the  last  word 
of  its  philosophy.  No,  we  are  all  seekers  still!  seekers  often 
make  mistakes,  and  I  wish  mine  to  redound  to  my  own  dis¬ 
credit  only,  and  not  to  touch  Oxford.  Beautiful  city!  so  vener¬ 
able,  so  lovely,  so  unravaged  by  the  fierce  intellectual  fife  of 
our  century,  so  serene! 

“There  are  our  young  barbarians,  all  at  play!” 

And  yet,  steeped  in  sentiment  as  she  lies,  spreading  her  gar¬ 
dens  to  the  moonlight,  and  whispering  from  her  towers  the  last 
enchantments  of  the  Middle  Age,  who  will  deny  that  Oxford, 
by  her  ineffable  charm,  keeps  ever  calling  us  nearer  to  the  true 
goal  of  all  of  us,  to  the  ideal,  to  perfection,  —  to  beauty,  in  a 
word,  which  is  only  truth  seen  from  another  side?  —  nearer, 
perhaps,  than  all  the  science  of  Tubingen.  Adorable  dreamer, 
whose  heart  has  been  so  romantic!  who  hast  given  thyself  so 
prodigally,  given  thyself  to  sides  and  to  heroes  not  mine, 
only  never  to  the  Philistines !  home  of  lost  causes,  and  forsaken 
beliefs,  and  unpopular  names,  and  impossible  loyalties!  what 
example  could  ever  so  inspire  us  to  keep  down  the  Philistine 
in  ourselves,  what  teacher  could  ever  so  save  us  from  that 
bondage  to  which  we  are  all  prone,  that  bondage  which  Goethe, 
in  his  incomparable  fines  on  the  death  of  Schiller,  makes  it  his 

1  Bentham  left  his  body  to  be  dissected  in  the  interest  of  anatomy,  and  his  skeleton 
is  preserved  at  University  College,  Oxford. 
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friend’s  highest  praise  (and  nobly  did  Schiller  deserve  the 
praise)  to  have  left  miles  out  of  sight  behind  him;  —  the  bond¬ 
age  of  “was  uns  alle  bdndigt ,  das  Gemeinel  ”  1  She  will  forgive 
me,  even  if  I  have  unwittingly  drawn  upon  her  a  shot  or  two 
aimed  at  her  unworthy  son;  for  she  is  generous,  and  the  cause 
in  which  I  fight  is,  after  all,  hers.  Apparitions  of  a  day,  what 
is  our  puny  warfare  against  the  Philistines,  compared  with  the 
warfare  which  this  queen  of  romance  has  been  waging  against 
them  for  centuries,  and  will  wage  after  we  are  gone? 


SWEETNESS  AND  LIGHT 
1867 

[The  opening  chapter  of  Culture  and  Anarchy:  an  essay  in  Political  and 
Social  Criticism,  first  published  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  1867-68,  and  in 
book  form  in  1869.  The  chapter-title  means  Beauty  and  Intelligence;  see 
P-  529-1 

The  disparagers  of  culture  make  its  motive  curiosity;  some¬ 
times,  indeed,  they  make  its  motive  mere  exclusiveness  and 
vanity.  The  culture  which  is  supposed  to  plume  itself  on  a 
smattering  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  a  culture  which  is  begotten  by 
nothing  so  intellectual  as  curiosity;  it  is  valued  either  out  of 
sheer  vanity  and  ignorance  or  else  as  an  engine  of  social  and  class 
distinction,  separating  its  holder,  like  a  badge  or  title,  from 
other  people  who  have  not  got  it.  No  serious  man  would  call 
this  culture,  or  attach  any  value  to  it,  as  culture,  at  all.  To  find 
the  real  ground  for  the  very  different  estimate  which  serious 
people  will  set  upon  culture,  we  must  find  some  motive  for  cul¬ 
ture  in  the  terms  of  which  may  lie  a  real  ambiguity;  and  such  a 
motive  the  word  curiosity  gives  us. 

I  have  before  now  pointed  out  that  we  English  do  not,  like 
the  foreigners,  use  this  word  in  a  good  sense  as  well  as  in  a  bad 
sense.  WTith  us  the  word  is  always  used  in  a  somewhat  disap¬ 
proving  sense.  A  liberal  and  intelligent  eagerness  about  the 
things  of  the  mind  may  be  meant  by  a  foreigner  when  he 
speaks  of  curiosity,  but  with  us  the  word  always  conveys  a  cer¬ 
tain  notion  of  frivolous  and  unedifying  activity.  In  the  Quar - 

1  “  That  which  holds  us  all  in  check  —  the  vulgar  commonplace.” 
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terly  Review,  some  little  time  ago,  was  an  estimate  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  French  critic,  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  and  a  very  inadequate 
estimate  it  in  my  judgment  was.  And  its  inadequacy  consisted 
chiefly  in  this:  that  in  our  English  way  it  left  out  of  sight  the 
double  sense  really  involved  in  the  word  curiosity,  thinking 
enough  was  said  to  stamp  M.  Sainte-Beuve  with  blame  if  it  was 
said  that  he  was  impelled  in  his  operations  as  a  critic  by  curios¬ 
ity,  and  omitting  either  to  perceive  that  M.  Sainte-Beuve  him¬ 
self,  and  many  other  people  with  him,  would  consider  that  this 
was  praiseworthy  and  not  blameworthy,  or  to  point  out  why  it 
ought  really  to  be  accounted  worthy  of  blame  and  not  of  praise. 
For,  as  there  is  a  curiosity  about  intellectual  matters  which  is 
futile,  and  merely  a  disease,  so  there  is  certainly  a  curiosity,  — ■ 
a  desire  after  the  things  of  the  mind  simply  for  their  own  sakes 
and  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  as  they  are,  • —  which  is,  in 
an  intelligent  being,  natural  and  laudable.  Nay,  and  the  very 
desire  to  see  things  as  they  are  implies  a  balance  and  regulation 
of  mind  which  is  not  often  attained  without  fruitful  effort,  and 
which  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  blind  and  diseased  impulse  of 
mind  which  is  what  we  mean  to  blame  when  we  blame  curiosity. 
Montesquieu  says:  “The  first  motive  which  ought  to  impel 
us  to  study  is  the  desire  to  augment  the  excellence  of  our  na¬ 
ture,  and  to  render  an  intelligent  being  yet  more  intelligent.” 
This  is  the  true  ground  to  assign  for  the  genuine  scientific  pas¬ 
sion,  however  manifested,  and  for  culture,  viewed  simply  as  a 
fruit  of  this  passion;  and  it  is  a  worthy  ground,  even  though  we 
let  the  term  curiosity  stand  to  describe  it. 

But  there  is  of  culture  another  view,  in  which  not  solely  the 
scientific  passion,  the  sheer  desire  to  see  things  as  they  are, 
natural  and  proper  in  an  intelligent  being,  appears  as  the 
ground  of  it.  There  is  a  view  in  which  all  the  love  of  our  neigh¬ 
bour,  the  impulses  towards  action,  help,  and  beneficence,  the 
desire  for  removing  human  error,  clearing  human  confusion, 
and  diminishing  human  misery,  the  noble  aspiration  to  leave 
the  world  better  and  happier  than  we  found  it,  —  motives 
eminently  such  as  are  called  social,  —  come  in  as  part  of  the 
grounds  of  culture,  and  the  main  and  preeminent  part.  Cul¬ 
ture  is  then  properly  described  not  as  having  its  origin  in  curi¬ 
osity,  but  as  having  its  origin  in  the  love  of  perfection;  it  is 
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a  study  of  perfection.  It  moves  by  the  force,  not  merely  or  pri¬ 
marily  of  the  scientific  passion  for  pure  knowledge,  but  also  of 
the  moral  and  social  passion  for  doing  good.  As,  in  the  first  view 
of  it,  we  took  for  its  worthy  motto  Montesquieu’s  words:  “To 
render  an  intelligent  being  yet  more  intelligent!”  so,  in  the 
second  view  of  it,  there  is  no  better  motto  which  it  can  have 
than  these  words  of  Bishop  Wilson:  1  “ To  make  reason  and  the 
will  of  God  prevail !  ” 

Only,  whereas  the  passion  for  doing  good  is  apt  to  be  over- 
hasty  in  determining  what  reason  and  the  will  of  God  say,  be¬ 
cause  its  turn  is  for  acting  rather  than  thinking  and  it  wants 
to  be  beginning  to  act;  and  whereas  it  is  apt  to  take  its  own 
conceptions,  which  proceed  from  its  own  state  of  development 
and  share  in  all  the  imperfections  and  immaturities  of  this,  for 
a  basis  of  action;  what  distinguishes  culture  is,  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  scientific  passion  as  well  as  by  the  passion  of  doing 
good;  that  it  demands  worthy  notions  of  reason  and  the  will  of 
God,  and  does  not  readily  suffer  its  own  crude  conceptions  to 
substitute  themselves  for  them.  And  knowing  that  no  action 
or  institution  can  be  salutary  and  stable  which  is  not  based  on 
reason  and  the  will  of  God,  it  is  not  so  bent  on  acting  and  insti¬ 
tuting,  even  with  the  great  aim  of  diminishing  human  error  and 
misery  ever  before  its  thoughts,  but  that  it  can  remember  that 
acting  and  instituting  are  of  little  use,  unless  we  know  how  and 
what  we  ought  to  act  and  to  institute. 

This  culture  is  more  interesting  and  more  far-reaching  than 
that  other,  which  is  founded  soleiy  on  the  scientific  passion  for 
knowing.  But  it  needs  times  of  faith  and  ardour,  times  when 
the  intellectual  horizon  is  opening  and  widening  all  around  us, 
to  flourish  in.  And  is  not  the  close  and  bounded  intellectual 
horizon  within  which  we  have  long  lived  and  moved  now  lifting 
up,  and  are  not  new  lights  finding  free  passage  to  shine  in  upon 
us?  For  a  long  time  there  was  no  passage  for  them  to  make 
their  way  in  upon  us,  and  then  it  was  of  no  use  to  think  of 
adapting  the  world’s  action  to  them.  Where  was  the  hope  of 
making  reason  and  the  will  of  God  prevail  among  people  who 
had  a  routine  which  they  had  christened  reason  and  the  will 
of  God,  in  which  they  were  inextricably  bound,  and  beyond 

1  Thomas  Wilson  (died  I7SS),  author  of  Maxims,  frequently  praised  by  Arnold. 
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which  they  had  no  power  of  looking?  But  now  the  iron  force 
of  adhesion  to  the  old  routine  —  social,  political,  religious  — 
has  wonderfully  yielded;  the  iron  force  of  exclusion  of  all  which 
is  new  has  wonderfully  yielded.  The  danger  now  is,  not  that 
people  should  obstinately  refuse  to  allow  anything  but  their 
old  routine  to  pass  for  reason  and  the  will  of  God,  but  either 
that  they  should  allow  some  novelty  or  other  to  pass  for  these 
too  easily,  or  else  that  they  should  underrate  the  importance  of 
them  altogether,  and  think  it  enough  to  follow  action  for  its  own 
sake,  without  troubling  themselves  to  make  reason  and  the  will 
of  God  prevail  therein.  Now,  then,  is  the  moment  for  culture 
to  be  of  service,  culture  which  believes  in  making  reason  and 
the  will  of  God  prevail,  believes  in  perfection,  is  the  study  and 
pursuit  of  perfection,  and  is  no  longer  debarred,  by  a  rigid 
invincible  exclusion  of  whatever  is  new,  from  getting  accept¬ 
ance  for  its  ideas,  simply  because  they  are  new. 

The  moment  this  view  of  culture  is  seized,  the  moment  it  is 
regarded  not  solely  as  the  endeavour  to  see  things  as  they  are, 
to  draw  towards  a  knowledge  of  the  universal  order  which 
seems  to  be  intended  and  aimed  at  in  the  world,  and  which  it  is 
a  man’s  happiness  to  go  along  with  or  his  misery  to  go  counter 
to,  —  to  learn,  in  short,  the  will  of  God,  —  the  moment,  I  say, 
culture  is  considered  not  merely  as  the  endeavour  to  see  and 
learn  this,  but  as  the  endeavour,  also,  to  make  it  prevail ,  the 
moral,  social,  and  beneficent  character  of  culture  becomes  man¬ 
ifest.  The  mere  endeavour  to  see  and  learn  the  truth  for  our 
own  personal  satisfaction  is  indeed  a  commencement  for  mak¬ 
ing  it  prevail,  a  preparing  the  way  for  this,  which  always  serves 
this,  and  is  wrongly,  therefore,  stamped  with  blame  absolutely 
in  itself  and  not  only  in  its  caricature  and  degeneration.  But 
perhaps  it  has  got  stamped  with  blame,  and  disparaged  with 
the  dubious  title  of  curiosity,  because  in  comparison  with  this 
wider  endeavour  of  such  great  and  plain  utility  it  looks  selfish, 
petty,  and  unprofitable. 

And  religion,  the  greatest  and  most  important  of  the  efforts 
by  which  the  human  race  has  manifested  its  impulse  to  perfect 
itself,  —  religion,  that  voice  of  the  deepest  human  experience, 
• —  does  not  only  enjoin  and  sanction  the  aim  which  is  the  great 
aim  of  culture,  the  aim  of  setting  ourselves  to  ascertain  what 
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perfection  is  and  to  make  it  prevail;  but  also,  in  determining 
generally  in  what  human  perfection  consists,  religion  comes  to 
a  conclusion  identical  with  that  which  culture  —  culture  seek¬ 
ing  the  determination  of  this  question  through  all  the  voices  of 
human  experience  which  have  been  heard  upon  it,  of  art,  sci 
ence,  poetry,  philosophy,  history,  as  well  as  of  religion,  in  ordei 
to  give  a  greater  fulness  and  certainty  to  its  solution  —  like¬ 
wise  reaches.  Religion  says:  The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you; 
and  culture,  in  like  manner,  places  human  perfection  in  an 
internal  condition,  in  the  growth  and  predominance  of  our 
humanity  proper,  as  distinguished  from  our  animality.  It 
places  it  in  the  ever-increasing  efficacy  and  in  the  general  har¬ 
monious  expansion  of  those  gifts  of  thought  and  feeling,  which 
make  the  peculiar  dignity,  wealth,  and  happiness  of  human 
nature.  As  I  have  said  on  a  former  occasion:  “ It  is  in  making 
endless  additions  to  itself,  in  the  endless  expansion  of  its  powers, 
in  endless  growth  in  wisdom  and  beauty,  that  the  spirit  of  the 
human  race  finds  its  ideal.  To  reach  this  ideal,  culture  is  an 
indispensable  aid,  and  that  is  the  true  value  of  culture.”  Not 
a  having  and  a  resting,  but  a  growing  and  a  becoming,  is  tha 
character  of  perfection  as  culture  conceives  it;  and  here,  too, 
it  coincides  with  religion. 

And  because  men  are  all  members  of  one  great  whole,  and 
the  sympathy  which  is  in  human  nature  will  not  allow  one 
member  to  be  indifferent  to  the  rest  or  to  have  a  perfect  welfare 
independent  of  the  rest,  the  expansion  of  our  humanity,  to  suit 
the  idea  of  perfection  which  culture  forms,  must  be  a  general 
expansion.  Perfection,  as  culture  conceives  it,  is  not  possible 
while  the  individual  remains  isolated.  The  individual  is  re¬ 
quired,  under  pain  of  being  stunted  and  enfeebled  in  his  own 
development  if  he  disobeys,  to  carry  others  along  with  him  in 
his  march  towards  perfection,  to  be  continually  doing  all  he  can 
to  enlarge  and  increase  the  volume  of  the  human  stream  sweep¬ 
ing  thitherward.  And  here,  once  more,  culture  lays  on  us  the 
same  obligation  as  religion,  which  says,  as  Bishop  Wilson  has 
admirably  put  it,  that  “to  promote  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to 
increase  and  hasten  one’s  own  happiness.” 

But,  finally,  perfection  —  as  culture  from  a  thorough  disin¬ 
terested  study  of  human  nature  and  human  experience  learns 
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to  conceive  it  —  is  a  harmonious  expansion  of  all  the  powers 
which  make  the  beauty  and  worth  of  human  nature,  and  is  not 
consistent  with  the  over-development  of  any  one  power  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest.  Here  culture  goes  beyond  religion,  as  reli¬ 
gion  is  generally  conceived  by  us. 

If  culture,  then,  is  a  study  of  perfection,  and  of  harmonious 
perfection,  general  perfection,  and  perfection  which  consists  in 
becoming  something  rather  than  in  having  something,  in  an 
inward  condition  of  the  mind  and  spirit,  not  in  an  outward  set 
of  circumstances,  —  it  is  clear  that  culture,  instead  of  being 
the  frivolous  and  useless  thing  which  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison,  and  many  other  Liberals  are  apt  to  call  it, 
has  a  very  important  function  to  fulfil  for  mankind.  And  this 
function  is  particularly  important  in  our  modern  world,  of 
which  the  whole  civilization  is,  to  a  much  greater  degree  than 
the  civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome,  mechanical  and  external, 
and  tends  constantly  to  become  more  so.  But  above  all  in  our 
own  country  has  culture  a  weighty  part  to  perform,  because 
here  that  mechanical  character,  which  civilization  tends  to  take 
everywhere,  is  shown  in  the  most  eminent  degree.  Indeed 
nearly  all  the  characters  of  perfection,  as  culture  teaches  us  to 
fix  them,  meet  in  this  country  with  some  powerful  tendency 
which  thwarts  them  and  sets  them  at  defiance.  The  idea  of 
perfection  as  an  inward  condition  of  the  mind  and  spirit  is  at 
variance  with  the  mechanical  and  material  civilization  in  esteem 
with  us,  and  nowhere,  as  I  have  said,  so  much  in  esteem  as  with 
us.  The  idea  of  perfection  as  a  general  expansion  of  the  human 
family  is  at  variance  with  our  strong  individualism,  our  hatred 
of  all  limits  to  the  unrestrained  swing  of  the  individual’s  per¬ 
sonality,  our  maxim  of  “every  man  for  himself.”  Above  all, 
the  idea  of  perfection  as  a  harmonious  expansion  of  human  na¬ 
ture  is  at  variance  with  our  want  of  flexibility,  with  our  inapti¬ 
tude  for  seeing  more  than  one  side  of  a  thing,  with  om  intense 
energetic  absorption  in  the  particular  pursuit  we  happen  to  be 
following.  So  culture  has  a  rough  task  to  achieve  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Its  preachers  have,  and  are  likely  long  to  have,  a  hard 
time  of  it,  and  they  will  much  oftener  be  regarded,  for  a  great 
while  to  come,  as  elegant  or  spurious  Jeremiahs  than  as  friends 
and  benefactors.  That,  however,  will  not  prevent  their  doing 
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in  the  end  good  service  if  they  persevere.  And,  meanwhile,  the 
mode  of  action  they  have  to  pursue,  and  the  sort  of  habits  they 
must  fight  against,  ought  to  be  made  quite  clear  for  every  one 
to  see,  who  may  be  willing  to  look  at  the  matter  attentively 
and  dispassionately. 

Faith  in  machinery  is,  I  said,  our  besetting  danger;  often  in 
machinery  most  absurdly  disproportioned  to  the  end  which 
this  machinery,  if  it  is  to  do  any  good  at  all,  is  to  serve;  but 
always  in  machinery,  as  if  it  had  a  value  in  and  for  itself. 
What  is  freedom  but  machinery?  what  is  population  but  ma¬ 
chinery?  what  is  coal  but  machinery?  what  are  railroads  but 
machinery?  what  is  wealth  but  machinery?  what  are,  even, 
religious  organizations  but  machinery?  Now  almost  every 
voice  in  England  is  accustomed  to  speak  of  these  tilings  as  if 
they  were  precious  ends  in  themselves,  and  therefore  had  some 
of  the  characters  of  perfection  indisputably  joined  to  them.  I 
have  before  now  1  noticed  Mr.  Roebuck’s  stock  argument  for 
proving  the  greatness  and  happiness  of  England  as  she  is,  and 
for  quite  stopping  the  mouths  of  all  gainsayers.  Mr.  Roebuck 
is  never  weary  of  reiterating  this  argument  of  his,  so  I  do  not 
know  why  I  should  be  weary  of  noticing  it.  “May  not  every 
man  in  England  say  what  he  likes?”  —  Mr.  Roebuck  perpetu¬ 
ally  asks;  and  that,  he  thinks,  is  quite  sufficient,  and  when 
every  man  may  say  what  he  likes,  our  aspirations  ought  to  be 
satisfied.  But  the  aspirations  of  culture,  which  is  the  study  of 
perfection,  are  not  satisfied,  unless  what  men  say,  when  they 
may  say  what  they  like,  is  worth  saying,  —  has  good  in  it,  and 
more  good  than  bad.  In  the  same  way  the  Times,  replying  to 
some  foreign  strictures  on  the  dress,  looks,  and  behaviour  of 
the  English  abroad,  urges  that  the  English  ideal  is  that  every 
one  should  be  free  to  do  and  to  look  just  as  he  likes.  But  cul¬ 
ture  indefatigably  tries,  not  to  make  what  each  raw  person  may 
like  the  rule  by  which  he  fashions  himself,  but  to  draw  ever 
nearer  to  a  sense  of  what  is  indeed  beautiful,  graceful,  and  be¬ 
coming,  and  to  get  the  raw  person  to  like  that. 

And  in  the  same  way  with  respect  to  railroads  and  coal. 
Every  one  must  have  observed  the  strange  language  current 
during  the  late  discussions  as  to  the  possible  failure  of  our  sup- 

1  See  page  510. 
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plies  of  coal.  Our  coal,  thousands  of  people  were  saying,  is  the 
real  basis  of  our  national  greatness;  if  our  coal  runs  short,  there 
is  an  end  of  the  greatness  of  England.  But  what  is  greatness? 

• —  culture  makes  us  ask.  Greatness  is  a  spiritual  condition 
worthy  to  excite  love,  interest,  and  admiration;  and  the  out¬ 
ward  proof  of  possessing  greatness  is  that  we  excite  love,  inter¬ 
est,  and  admiration.  If  England  were  swallowed  up  by  the  sea 
to-morrow,  which  of  the  two,  a  hundred  years  hence,  would 
most  excite  the  love,  interest,  and  admiration  of  mankind,  — 
would  most,  therefore,  show  the  evidences  of  having  possessed 
greatness,  —  the  England  of  the  last  twenty  years,  or  the 
England  of  Elizabeth,  of  a  time  of  splendid  spiritual  effort,  but 
when  our  coal,  and  our  industrial  operations  depending  on  coal, 
were  very  little  developed?  Well,  then,  what  an  unsound  habit 
of  mind  it  must  be  which  makes  us  talk  of  things  like  coal  or  iron 
as  constituting  the  greatness  of  England,  and  how  salutary  a 
friend  is  culture,  bent  on  seeing  things  as  they  are,  and  thus 
dissipating  delusions  of  this  kind  and  fixing  standards  of  per¬ 
fection  that  are  real! 

Wealth,  again,  that  end  to  which  our  prodigious  works  for 
material  advantage  are  directed,  —  the  commonest  of  com¬ 
monplaces  tells  us  how  men  are  always  apt  to  regard  wealth 
as  a  precious  end  in  itself ;  and  certainly  they  have  never  been 
so  apt  thus  to  regard  it  as  they  are  in  England  at  the  present 
time.  Never  did  people  believe  anything  more  firmly  than 
nine  Englishmen  out  of  ten  at  the  present  day  believe  that  our 
greatness  and  welfare  are  proved  by  our  being  so  very  rich. 
Now,  the  use  of  culture  is  that  it  helps  us,  by  means  of  its 
spiritual  standard  of  perfection,  to  regard  wealth  as  but  machin¬ 
ery,  and  not  only  to  say  as  a  matter  of  words  that  we  regard 
wealth  as  but  machinery,  but  really  to  perceive  and  feel  that  it 
is  so.  If  it  were  not  for  this  purging  effect  wrought  upon  our 
minds  by  culture,  the  whole  world,  the  future  as  well  as  the 
present,  would  inevitably  belong  to  the  Philistines.  The  people 
who  believe  most  that  our  greatness  and  welfare  are  proved  by 
our  being  very  rich,  and  who  most  give  their  lives  and  thoughts 
to  becoming  rich,  are  just  the  very  people  whom  we  call  Philis¬ 
tines.  Culture  says:  “Consider  these  people,  then,  their  way 
of  life,  their  habits,  their  manners,  the  very  tones  of  their  voice; 
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look  at  them  attentively;  observe  the  literature  they  read,  the 
things  which  give  them  pleasure,  the  words  which  come  forth 
out  of  their  mouths,  the  thoughts  which  make  the  furniture  of 
their  minds;  would  any  amount  of  wealth  be  worth  having 
with  the  condition  that  one  was  to  become  just  like  these  people 
by  having  it?  ”  And  thus  culture  begets  a  dissatisfaction  which 
is  of  the  highest  possible  value  in  stemming  the  common  tide  of 
men’s  thoughts  in  a  wealthy  and  industrial  community,  and 
which  saves  the  future,  as  one  may  hope,  from  being  vulgar¬ 
ized,  even  if  it  cannot  save  the  present. 

Population,  again,  and  bodily  health  and  vigour,  are  things 
which  are  nowhere  treated  in  such  an  unintelligent,  misleading, 
exaggerated  way  as  in  England.  Both  are  really  machinery; 
yet  how  many  people  all  around  us  do  we  see  rest  in  them  and 
fail  to  look  beyond  them!  Why,  one  has  heard  people,  fresh 
from  reading  certain  articles  of  the  Tunes  on  the  Registrar- 
General’s  returns  of  marriages  and  births  in  this  country,  who 
would  talk  of  our  large  English  families  in  quite  a  solemn 
strain,  as  if  they  had  something  in  itself  beautiful,  elevating, 
and  meritorious  in  them;  as  if  the  British  Philistine  would 
have  only  to  present  himself  before  the  Great  Judge  with  his 
twelve  children,  in  order  to  be  received  among  the  sheep  as  a 
matter  of  right! 

But  bodily  health  and  vigour,  it  may  be  said,  are  not  to  be 
classed  with  wealth  and  population  as  mere  machinery;  they 
have  a  more  real  and  essential  value.  True;  but  only  as  they 
are  more  intimately  connected  with  a  perfect  spiritual  condi¬ 
tion  than  wealth  or  population  are.  The  moment  we  disjoin 
them  from  the  idea  of  a  perfect  spiritual  condition,  and  pursue 
them,  as  we  do  pursue  them,  for  their  own  sake  and  as  ends  in 
themselves,  our  worship  of  them  becomes  as  mere  worship  of 
machinery,  as  our  worship  of  wealth  or  population,  and  as  un 
intelligent  and  vulgarizing  a  worship  as  that  is.  Every  one 
with  anything  like  an  adequate  idea  of  human  perfection  has 
distinctly  marked  this  subordination  to  higher  and  spiritual 
ends  of  the  cultivation  of  bodily  vigour  and  activity.  “Bodily 
exercise  profile th  little;  but  godliness  is  profitable  unto  all 
things,”  says  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  Timothy.  And  the 
utilitarian  Franklin  says  just  as  explicitly:  —  “Eat  and  drink 
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such  an  exact  quantity  as  suits  the  constitution  of  thy  body, 
in  reference  to  the  services  of  the  mind.”  But  the  point  of  view 
of  culture,  keeping  the  mark  of  human  perfection  simply  and 
broadly  in  view,  and  not  assigning  to  this  perfection,  as  reli¬ 
gion  or  utilitarianism  assigns  to  it,  a  special  and  limited  char¬ 
acter,  this  point  of  view,  I  say,  of  culture  is  best  given  by  these 
words  of  Epictetus:  “It  is  a  sign  of  dfvta”  says  he,  —  that  is, 
of  a  nature  not  finely  tempered,  —  “to  give  yourselves  up  to 
things  which  relate  to  the  body;  to  make,  for  instance,  a  great 
[uss  about  exercise,  a  great  fuss  about  eating,  a  great  fuss  about 
drinking,  a  great  fuss  about  walking,  a  great  fuss  about  riding. 
All  these  things  ought  to  be  done  merely  by  the  way:  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  spirit  and  character  must  be  our  real  concern.”  This 
is  admirable;  and,  indeed,  the  Greek  word  evfv'ta,  a  finely 
tempered  nature,  gives  exactly  the  notion  of  perfection  as  cul¬ 
ture  brings  us  to  conceive  it:  a  harmonious  perfection,  a  per¬ 
fection  in  which  the  characters  of  beauty  and  intelligence  are 
both  present,  which  unites  “the  two  noblest  of  things,”  —  as 
Swift,  who  of  one  of  the  two,  at  any  rate,  had  himself  all  too 
little,  most  happily  calls  them  in  his  Battle  of  the  Books,  —  “  the 
two  noblest  of  things,  sweetness  and  light.”  The  evf>vi^  is  the 
man  who  tends  towards  sweetness  and  light;  the  af>vrf ?,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  our  Philistine.  The  immense  spiritual  significance 
of  the  Greeks  is  due  to  their  having  been  inspired  with  this  cen¬ 
tral  and  happy  idea  of  the  essential  character  of  human  perfec¬ 
tion;  and  Mr.  Bright’s  misconception  of  culture,  as  a  smatter¬ 
ing  of  Greek  and  Latin,  comes  itself,  after  all,  from  this  won¬ 
derful  significance  of  the  Greeks  having  affected  the  very 
machinery  of  our  education,  and  is  in  itself  a  kind  of  homage 
to  it. 

In  thus  making  sweetness  and  light  to  be  characters  of  per¬ 
fection,  culture  is  of  like  spirit  with  poetry,  follows  one  law 
with  poetry.  Far  more  than  on  our  freedom,  our  population, 
and  our  industrialism,  many  amongst  us  rely  upon  our  reli¬ 
gious  organizations  to  save  us.  I  have  called  religion  a  yet 
more  important  manifestation  of  human  nature  than  poetry, 
because  it  has  worked  on  a  broader  scale  for  perfection,  and 
with  greater  masses  of  men.  But  the  idea  of  beauty  and  of  a 
human  nature  perfect  on  all  its  sides,  which  is  the  dominant 
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idea  of  poetry,  is  a  true  and  invaluable  idea,  though  it  has  not 
yet  had  the  success  that  the  idea  of  conquering  the  obvious 
faults  of  our  animality,  and  of  a  human  nature  perfect  on  the 
moral  side,  —  which  is  the  dominant  idea  of  religion,  - —  has 
been  enabled  to  have;  and  it  is  destined,  adding  to  itself  the 
religious  idea  of  a  devout  energy,  to  transform  and  govern  the 
other. 

The  best  art  and  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  in  which  religion  and 
poetry  are  one,  in  which  the  idea  of  beauty  and  of  a  human 
nature  perfect  on  all  sides  adds  to  itself  a  religious  and  devout 
energy,  and  works  in  the  strength  of  that,  is  on  this  account  of 
such  surpassing  interest  and  instructiveness  for  us,  though  it 
was  —  as,  having  regard  to  the  human  race  in  general,  and, 
indeed,  having  regard  to  the  Greeks  themselves,  we  must  own 
—  a  premature  attempt,  an  attempt  which  for  success  needed 
the  moral  and  religious  fibre  in  humanity  to  be  more  braced 
and  developed  than  it  had  yet  been.  But  Greece  did  not  err  in 
having  the  idea  of  beauty,  harmony,  and  complete  human  per¬ 
fection,  so  present  and  paramount.  It  is  impossible  to  have  this 
idea  too  present  and  paramount;  only,  the  moral  fibre  must  be 
braced  too.  And  we,  because  we  have  braced  the  moral  fibre, 
are  not  on  that  account  in  the  right  way,  if  at  the  same  time  the 
idea  of  beauty,  harmony,  and  complete  human  perfection,  is 
wanting  or  misapprehended  amongst  us;  and  evidently  it  is 
wanting  or  misapprehended  at  present.  And  when  we  rely  as 
we  do  on  our  religious  organizations,  which  in  themselves  do 
not  and  cannot  give  us  this  idea,  and  think  we  have  done 
enough  if  we  make  them  spread  and  prevail,  then,  I  say,  we 
fall  into  our  common  fault  of  overvaluing  machinery. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people  to  confound  the 
inward  peace  and  satisfaction  which  follows  the  subduing  of 
the  obvious  faults  of  our  animality  with  what  I  may  call  abso¬ 
lute  inward  peace  and  satisfaction,  —  the  peace  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  which  are  reached  as  we  draw  near  to  complete  spiritual 
perfection,  and  not  merely  to  moral  perfection,  or  rather  to 
relative  moral  perfection.  No  people  in  the  world  have  done 
more  and  struggled  more  to  attain  this  relative  moral  perfec¬ 
tion  than  our  English  race  has.  For  no  people  in  the  world  has 
the  command  to  resist  the  devil,  to  overcome  the  wicked  one,  in 
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the  nearest  and  most  obvious  sense  of  those  words,  had  such  a 
pressing  force  and  reality.  And  we  have  had  our  reward,  not 
only  in  the  great  worldly  prosperity  which  our  obedience  to 
this  command  has  brought  us,  but  also,  and  far  more,  in  great 
inward  peace  and  satisfaction.  But  to  me  few  things  are  more 
pathetic  than  to  see  people,  on  the  strength  of  the  inward  peace 
and  satisfaction  which  their  rudimentary  efforts  towards  per¬ 
fection  have  brought  them,  employ,  concerning  their  incom¬ 
plete  perfection  and  the  religious  organizations  within  which 
they  have  found  it,  language  which  properly  applies  only  to 
complete  perfection,  and  is  a  far-off  echo  of  the  human  soul’s 
prophecy  of  it.  Religion  itself,  I  need  hardly  say,  supplies 
them  in  abundance  with  this  grand  language.  And  very  freely 
do  they  use  it;  yet  it  is  really  the  severest  possible  criticism  of 
such  an  incomplete  perfection  as  alone  we  have  yet  reached 
through  our  religious  organizations. 

The  impulse  of  the  English  race  towards  moral  development 
and  self-conquest  has  nowhere  so  powerfully  manifested  itself 
as  in  Puritanism.  Nowhere  has  Puritanism  found  so  adequate 
an  expression  as  in  the  religious  organization  of  the  Independ¬ 
ents.  The  modern  Independents  have  a  newspaper,  the  Non¬ 
conformist,  written  with  great  sincerity  and  ability.  The  motto, 
the  standard,  the  profession  of  faith  which  this  organ  of  theirs 
carries  aloft,  is :  “  The  Dissidence  of  Dissent  and  the  Protestant¬ 
ism  of  the  Protestant  religion.”  There  is  sweetness  and  light, 
and  an  ideal  of  complete  harmonious  human  perfection!  One 
need  not  go  to  culture  and  poetry  to  find  language  to  judge  it, 
Religion,  with  its  instinct  for  perfection,  supplies  language  to 
judge  it,  —  language,  too,  which  is  in  our  mouths  every  day. 
“Finally,  be  of  one  mind,  united  in  feeling,”  says  St.  Peter. 
There  is  an  ideal  which  judges  the  Puritan  ideal:  “The  Dissi¬ 
dence  of  Dissent  and  the  Protestantism  of  the  Protestant 
religion !  ”  And  religious  organizations  like  this  are  what  people 
believe  in,  rest  in,  would  give  their  lives  for !  Such,  I  say,  is  the 
wonderful  virtue  of  even  the  beginnings  of  perfection,  of  having 
conquered  even  the  plain  faults  of  our  animality,  that  the  reli¬ 
gious  organization  which  has  helped  us  to  do  it  can  seem  to  us 
something  precious,  salutary,  and  to  be  propagated,  even 
when  it  wears  such  a  brand  of  imperfection  on  its  forehead  as 
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this.  And  men  have  got  such  a  habit  of  giving  to  the  language 
of  religion  a  special  application,  of  making  it  a  mere  jargon, 
that  for  the  condemnation  which  religion  itself  passes  on  the 
shortcomings  of  their  religious  organizations  they  have  no  ear; 
they  are  sure  to  cheat  themselves  and  to  explain  this  condem¬ 
nation  away.  They  can  only  be  reached  by  the  criticism  which 
culture,  like  poetry,  speaking  a  language  not  to  be  sophisti¬ 
cated,  and  resolutely  testing  these  organizations  by  the  ideal  of 
a  human  perfection  complete  on  all  sides,  applies  to  them. 

But  men  of  culture  and  poetry,  it  will  be  said,  are  again  and 
again  failing,  and  failing  conspicuously,  in  the  necessary  first 
stage  to  a  harmonious  perfection,  in  the  subduing  of  the  great 
obvious  faults  of  our  animality,  which  it  is  the  glory  of  these 
religious  organizations  to  have  helped  us  to  subdue.  True,  they 
do  often  so  fail.  They  have  often  been  without  the  virtues  as 
well  as  the  faults  of  the  Puritan;  it  has  been  one  of  their  dangers 
that  they  so  felt  the  Puritan’s  faults  that  they  too  much  neg¬ 
lected  the  practice  of  his  virtues.  I  will  not,  however,  excul¬ 
pate  them  at  the  Puritan’s  expense.  They  have  often  failed  in 
morality,  and  morality  is  indispensable.  And  they  have  been 
punished  for  their  failure,  as  the  Puritan  has  been  rewarded  for 
his  performance.  They  have  been  punished  wherein  they  erred ; 
but  their  ideal  of  beauty,  of  sweetness  and  light,  and  a  human 
nature  complete  on  all  its  sides,  remains  the  true  ideal  of  per¬ 
fection  still;  just  as  the  Puritan’s  ideal  of  perfection  remains 
narrow  and  inadequate,  although  for  what  he  did  well  he  has 
been  richly  rewarded.  Notwithstanding  the  mighty  results  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers’  voyage,  they  and  their  standard  of  per¬ 
fection  are  rightly  judged  when  we  figure  to  ourselves  Shake¬ 
speare  or  Virgil  —  souls  in  whom  sweetness  and  light,  and  ali 
that  in  human  nature  is  most  humane,  were  eminent — accom¬ 
panying  them  on  their  voyage,  and  think  what  intolerable  com¬ 
pany  Shakespeare  and  Virgil  would  have  found  them!  In  the 
same  way  let  us  judge  the  religious  organizations  which  we  see 
all  around  us.  Do  not  let  us  deny  the  good  and  the  happiness 
which  they  have  accomplished;  but  do  not  let  us  fail  to  see 
clearly  that  their  idea  of  human  perfection  is  narrow  and  inad¬ 
equate,  and  that  the  Dissidence  of  Dissent  and  the  Protestant¬ 
ism  of  the  Protestant  religion  will  never  bring  humanity7  to  its 
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true  goal.  As  I  said  with  regard  to  wealth :  Let  us  look  at  the 
life  of  those  who  live  in  and  for  it,  —  so  I  say  with  regard  to 
the  religious  organizations.  Look  at  the  life  imaged  in  such  a 
newspaper  as  the  Nonconformist,  —  a  life  of  jealousy  of  the 
Establishment,  disputes,  tea-meetings,  openings  of  chapels, 
sermons;  and  then  think  of  it  as  an  ideal  of  a  human  life  com¬ 
pleting  itself  on  all  sides,  and  aspiring  with  all  its  organs  after 
sweetness,  light,  and  perfection! 

Another  newspaper,  representing,  like  the  Nonconformist, 
one  of  the  religious  organizations  of  this  country,  was  a  short 
time  ago  giving  an  account  of  the  crowd  at  Epsom  on  the 
Derby  day,1  and  of  all  the  vice  and  hideousness  which  was  to 
be  seen  in  that  crowd;  and  then  the  writer  turned  suddenly 
round  upon  Professor  Huxley,  and  asked  him  how  he  proposed 
to  cure  all  this  vice  and  hideousness  without  religion.  I  confess 
I  felt  disposed  to  ask  the  asker  this  question :  and  how  do  you 
propose  to  cure  it  with  such  a  religion  as  yours?  How  is  the 
ideal  of  a  life  so  unlovely,  so  unattractive,  so  incomplete,  so 
narrow,  so  far  removed  from  a  true  and  satisfying  ideal  of 
human  perfection,  as  is  the  life  of  your  religious  organization 
as  you  yourself  reflect  it,  to  conquer  and  transform  all  this  vice 
and  hideousness?  Indeed,  the  strongest  plea  for  the  study  of 
perfection  as  pursued  by  culture,  the  clearest  proof  of  the 
actual  inadequacy  of  the  idea  of  perfection  held  by  the  religious 
organizations,  —  expressing,  as  I  have  said,  the  most  wide¬ 
spread  effort  which  the  human  race  has  yet  made  after  perfec¬ 
tion,  —  is  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  our  life  and  society  with 
these  in  possession  of  it,  and  having  been  in  possession  of  it  I 
know  not  how  many  hundred  years.  We  are  all  of  us  included 
in  some  religious  organization  or  other;  we  all  call  ourselves,  in 
the  sublime  and  aspiring  language  of  religion  which  I  have  be¬ 
fore  noticed,  children  of  God.  Children  of  God;  it  is  an 
immense  pretension!  —  and  how  are  we  to  justify  it?  By  the 
works  which  we  do,  and  the  words  which  we  speak.  And  the 
work  which  we  collective  children  of  God  do,  our  grand  centre 
of  life,  our  city  which  we  have  builded  for  us  to  dwell  in,  is 
London!  London,  with  its  unutterable  external  hideous¬ 
ness,  and  with  its  internal  canker  of  publice  egestas,  privatim 

1  The  great  day  of  the  horse-races  at  Epsom. 
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opulentia,1 — to  use  the  words  which  Sallust  puts  into  Cato’s 
mouth  about  Rome,  —  unequalled  in  the  world!  The  word, 
again,  which  we  children  of  God  speak,  the  voice  which  most 
hits  our  collective  thought,  the  newspaper  with  the  largest  cir¬ 
culation  in  England,  nay,  with  the  largest  circulation  in  the 
whole  world,  is  the  Daily  Telegraph  l  I  say  that  when  our  reli¬ 
gious  organizations  —  which  I  admit  to  express  the  most  con¬ 
siderable  effort  after  perfection  that  our  race  has  yet  made  — - 
land  us  in  no  better  result  than  this,  it  is  high  time  to  examine 
carefully  their  idea  of  perfection,  to  see  whether  it  does  not 
leave  out  of  account  sides  and  forces  of  human  nature  which 
we  might  turn  to  great  use;  whether  it  would  not  be  more  oper¬ 
ative  if  it  were  more  complete.  And  I  say  that  the  English 
reliance  on  our  religious  organizations  and  on  their  ideas  of 
human  perfection  just  as  they  stand,  is  like  our  reliance  on  free¬ 
dom,  on  muscular  Christianity,  on  population,  on  coal,  on 
wealth,  —  mere  belief  in  machinery,  and  unfruitful;  and  that 
it  is  wholesomely  counteracted  by  culture,  bent  on  seeing  things 
as  they  are,  and  on  drawing  the  human  race  onwards  to  a  more 
complete,  a  harmonious  perfection.  .  .  . 

The  pursuit  of  perfection,  then,  is  the  pursuit  of  sweetness 
and  light.  He  who  works  for  sweetness  and  light,  works  to 
make  reason  and  the  will  of  God  prevail.  He  who  works  for 
machinery,  he  who  works  for  hatred,  works  only  for  confusion. 
Culture  looks  beyond  machinery,  culture  hates  hatred ;  culture 
has  one  great  passion,  the  passion  for  sweetness  and  light.  It 
has  one  even  yet  greater!  —  the  passion  for  making  them  pre¬ 
vail.  It  is  not  satisfied  till  we  all  come  to  a  perfect  man;  it 
knows  that  the  sweetness  and  light  of  the  few  must  be  imper¬ 
fect  until  the  raw  and  unkindled  masses  of  humanity  are 
touched  with  sweetness  and  light.  If  I  have  not  shrunk  from 
saying  that  we  must  work  for  sweetness  and  light,  so  neither 
have  I  shrunk  from  saying  that  we  must  have  a  broad  basis, 
must  have  sweetness  and  light  for  as  many  as  possible.  Again 
and  again  I  have  insisted  how  those  are  the  happy  moments  of 
humanity,  how  those  are  the  marking  r^His  of  a  people’s  life, 
how  those  are  the  flowering  times  for  liu^ture  and  art  and  all 


1  “Poverty  widespread,  opulence  amoi,~  individuals.”  ( Catiline ,  52.) 
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the  creative  power  of  genius,  when  there  is  a  national  glow  of 
life  and  thought,  when  the  whole  of  society  is  in  the  fullest 
measure  permeated  by  thought,  sensible  to  beauty,  intelligent 
and  alive.  Only  it  must  be  real  thought  and  real  beauty;  real 
sweetness  and  real  light.  Plenty  of  people  will  try  to  give  the 
masses,  as  they  call  them,  an  intellectual  food  prepared  and 
adapted  in  the  way  they  think  proper  for  the  actual  condition 
of  the  masses.  The  ordinary  popular  literature  is  an  example  of 
this  way  of  working  on  the  masses.  Plenty  of  people  will  try 
to  indoctrinate  the  masses  with  the  set  of  ideas  and  judgments 
constituting  the  creed  of  their  own  profession  or  party.  Our 
religious  and  political  organizations  give  an  example  of  this 
way  of  working  on  the  masses.  I  condemn  neither  way:  but 
culture  works  differently.  It  does  not  try  to  teach  down  to  the 
level  of  inferior  classes;  it  does  not  try  to  win  them  for  this  or 
that  sect  of  its  own,  with  ready-made  judgments  and  watch¬ 
words.  It  seeks  to  do  away  with  classes;  to  make  the  best  that 
has  been  thought  and  known  in  the  world  current  everywhere; 
to  make  all  men  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  sweetness  and  light, 
where  they  may  use  ideas,  as  it  uses  them  itself,  freely,  - 
nourished,  and  not  bound  by  them. 

This  is  the  social  idea ;  and  the  men  of  culture  are  the  true 
apostles  of  equality.  The  great  men  of  culture  are  those  who 
have  had  a  passion  for  diffusing,  for  making  prevail,  for  carry¬ 
ing  from  one  end  of  society  to  the  other,  the  best  knowledge, 
the  best  ideas  of  their  time;  who  have  laboured  to  divest  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  that  was  harsh,  uncouth,  difficult,  abstract,  pro¬ 
fessional,  exclusive;  to  humanize  it,  to  make  it  efficient  outside 
the  clique  of  the  cultivated  and  learned,  yet  still  remaining  the 
best  knowledge  and  thought  of  the  time,  and  a  true  source, 
therefore,  of  sweetness  and  light.  Such  a  man  was  Abelard  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  in  spite  of  all  his  imperfections;  and  thence 
the  boundless  emotion  and  enthusiasm  which  Abelard  excited. 
Such  were  Lessing  and  Herder  in  Germany,  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century;  and  their  services  to  Germany  were  in  this  way 
inestimably  precious.  Generations  will  pass,  and  literary 
monuments  will  accumulate,  and  works  far  more  perfect  than 
the  works  of  Lessing  and  Herder  will  be  produced  in  Germany; 
and  yet  the  names  of  these  two  men  will  fill  a  German  with  a 
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reverence  and  enthusiasm  such  as  the  names  of  the  most  gifted 
masters  will  hardly  awaken.  And  why?  Because  they  human¬ 
ized  knowledge;  because  they  broadened  the  basis  of  life  and 
intelligence;  because  they  worked  powerfully  to  diffuse  sweet¬ 
ness  and  light,  to  make  reason  and  the  will  of  God  prevail. 
With  Saint  Augustine  they  said:  “Let  us  not  leave  thee  alone 
to  make  in  the  secret  of  thy  knowledge,  as  thou  didst  before  the 
creation  of  the  firmament,  the  division  of  light  from  darkness; 
let  the  children  of  thy  spirit,  placed  in  their  firmament,  make 
their  light  shine  upon  the  earth,  mark  the  division  of  night  and 
day,  and  announce  the  revolution  of  the  times;  for  the  old  order 
is  passed,  and  the  new  arises;  the  night  is  spent,  the  day  is 
come  forth;  and  thou  shalt  crown  the  year  with  thy  blessing, 
when  thou  shalt  send  forth  labourers  into  thy  harvest  sown  by 
other  hands  than  theirs;  when  thou  shalt  send  forth  new  la¬ 
bourers  to  new  seed-times,  whereof  the  harvest  shall  be  not 
yet.” 


POETRY  A  CRITICISM  OF  LIFE 
1879 

[This  passage  is  from  the  essay  on  Wordsworth,  which  Arnold  wrote  as 
an  introduction  to  a  volume  of  selections  from  Wordsworth.  It  also 
appeared  in  Macmillan's  Magazine  for  July,  1879,  and  was  later  reprinted 
in  the  second  series  of  Essays  in  Criticism.  For  the  doctrine  of  the  “  crit¬ 
icism  of  life”  see  also  a  passage  in  the  essay  on  “The  Study  of  Poetry,” 
p.  542  below;  it  was  further  discussed  by  Arnold  in  his  essay  on  Byron, 
and  gave  rise  to  considerable  critical  controversy.] 

.  .  .  Long  ago,  in  speaking  of  Homer,  I  said  that  the  noble 
and  profound  application  of  ideas  to  life  is  the  most  essential 
part  of  poetic  greatness.  I  said  that  a  great  poet  receives  his 
distinctive  character  of  superiority  from  his  application,  under 
the  conditions  immutably  fixed  by  the  laws  of  poetic  beauty 
and  poetic  truth,  —  from  his  application,  I  say,  to  his  subject, 
whatever  it  may  be,  of  the  ideas 

On  man,  on  nature,  and  on  human  life, 

which  he  has  acquired  for  himself.  The  line  quoted  is  Words¬ 
worth’s  own;  and  his  superiority  arises  from  his  powerful  use. 
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in  his  best  pieces,  his  powerful  application  to  his  subject,  of 
ideas  “on  man,  on  nature,  and  on  human  life.” 

Voltaire,  with  his  signal  acuteness,  most  truly  remarked 
that  “no  nation  has  treated  in  poetry  moral  ideas  with  more 
energy  and  depth  than  the  English  nation.”  And  he  adds: 
“There,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  great  merit  of  the  English  poets.” 
Voltaire  does  not  mean,  by  “treating  in  poetry  moral  ideas,” 
the  composing  moral  and  didactic  poems;  —  that  brings  us  but 
a  very  little  way  in  poetry.  He  means  just  the  same  thing  as 
was  meant  when  I  spoke  above  “of  the  noble  and  profound 
application  of  ideas  to  life”;  and  he  means  the  application  of 
these  ideas  under  the  conditions  fixed  for  us  by  the  laws  of 
poetic  beauty  and  poetic  truth.  If  it  is  said  that  to  call  these 
ideas  moral  ideas  is  to  introduce  a  strong  and  injurious  limita¬ 
tion,  I  answer  that  it  is  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  because 
moral  ideas  are  really  so  main  a  part  of  human  life.  The  ques¬ 
tion,  how  to  live ,  is  itself  a  moral  idea;  and  it  is  the  question 
which  most  interests  every  man,  and  with  which,  in  some  way 
or  other,  he  is  perpetually  occupied.  A  large  sense  is  of  course 
to  be  given  to  the  term  moral.  Whatever  bears  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “how  to  live,”  comes  under  it. 

Nor  love  thy  life,  nor  hate;  but,  what  thou  liv’st, 

Live  well;  how  long  or  short,  permit  to  heaven.1 

In  those  fine  lines  Milton  utters,  as  every  one  at  once  perceives, 
a  moral  idea.  Yes,  but  so  too,  when  Keats  consoles  the  for¬ 
ward-bending  lover  on  the  Grecian  Urn,  the  lover  arrested  and 
presented  in  immortal  relief  by  the  sculptor’s  hand  before  b 
can  kiss,  with  the  line, 

Forever  wilt  thou  love,  and  she  be  fair  — 
he  utters  a  moral  idea.  When  Shakespeare  says,  that 

We  are  such  stuff 

As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 

Is  rounded  with  a  sleep,2 

he  utters  a  moral  idea. 

Voltaire  was  right  in  thinking  that  the  energetic  and  pro¬ 
found  treatment  of  moral  ideas,  in  this  large  sense,  is  what  dis- 

1  Paradise  Lost ,  Bk.  xi,  lines  553-54-  !  Tempest,  iy.  L 
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tinguishes  the  English  poetry.  He  sincerely  meant  praise,  not 
dispraise  or  hint  of  limitation;  and  they  err  who  suppose  that 
poetic  limitation  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  fact,  the  fact 
being  granted  as  Voltaire  states  it.  If  what  distinguishes  the 
greatest  poets  is  their  powerful  and  profound  application  of 
ideas  to  life,  which  surely  no  good  critic  will  deny,  then  to  pre¬ 
fix  to  the  term  ideas  here  the  term  moral  makes  hardly  any 
difference,  because  human  life  itself  is  in  so  preponderating  a 
degree  moral. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  to  hold  fast  to  this:  that  poetry 
is  at  bottom  a  criticism  of  life;  that  the  greatness  of  a  poet  lies 
in  his  powerful  and  beautiful  application  of  ideas  to  life,  —  to 
the  question:  How  to  live.  Morals  are  often  treated  in  a  nar¬ 
row  and  false  fashion;  they  are  bound  up  with  systems  of 
thought  and  belief  which  have  had  their  day;  they  are  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  pedants  and  professional  dealers;  they  grow 
tiresome  to  some  of  us.  We  find  attraction,  at  times,  even  in 
a  poetry  of  revolt  against  them;  in  a  poetry  which  might 
take  for  its  motto  Omar  Khayyam’s  words:  “Let  us  make 
up  in  the  tavern  for  the  time  which  we  have  wasted  in  the 
mosque.”  Or  we  find  attractions  in  a  poetry  indifferent  to 
them;  in  a  poetry  where  the  contents  may  be  what  they  will, 
but  where  the  form  is  studied  and  exquisite.  We  delude  our¬ 
selves  in  either  case;  and  the  best  cure  for  our  delusion  is  to 
let  our  minds  rest  upon  that  great  and  inexhaustible  word 
life,  until  we  learn  to  enter  into  its  meaning.  A  poetry  of 
revolt  against  moral  ideas  is  a  poetry  of  revolt  against  life; 
a  poetry  of  indifference  towards  moral  ideas  is  a  poetry  of 
indifference  towards  life. 

Epictetus  had  a  happy  figure  for  things  like  the  play  of  the 
senses,  or  literary  form  and  finish,  or  argumentative  ingenuity, 
in  comparison  with  “the  best  and  master  thing”  for  us,  as  he 
called  it,  —  the  concern,  how  to  live.  Some  people  were  afraid 
of  them,  he  said,  or  they  disliked  and  undervalued  them.  Such 
people  were  wrong;  they  were  unthankful  or  cowardly.  But 
the  things  might  also  be  over-prized,  and  treated  as  final  when 
they  are  not.  They  bear  to  life  the  relation  which  inns  bear  to 
home.  “As  if  a  man,  journeying  home,  and  finding  a  nice  inn 
on  the  road,  and  liking  it,  were  to  stay  forever  at  the  inn!  Man, 
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thou  hast  forgotten  thine  object;  thy  journey  was  not  to  this, 
but  through  this.  ‘  But  this  inn  is  taking.’  And  how  many  other 
inns,  too,  are  taking,  and  how  many  fields  and  meadows!  but 
as  places  of  passage  merely.  You  have  an  object,  which  is 
this :  to  get  home,  to  do  your  duty  to  your  family,  friends,  and 
fellow-countrymen,  to  attain  inward  freedom,  serenity,  happi¬ 
ness,  contentment.  Style  takes  your  fancy,  arguing  takes  your 
fancy,  and  you  forget  your  home  and  want  to  make  your  abode 
with  them  and  to  stay  with  them,  on  the  plea  that  they  are 
taking.  Who  denies  that  they  are  taking?  but  as  places  of 
passage,  as  inns.  And  when  I  say  this,  you  suppose  me  to  be 
attacking  the  care  for  style,  the  care  for  argument.  I  am  not; 
I  attack  the  resting  in  them,  the  not  looking  to  the  end  which  is 
beyond  them.” 

Now,  when  we  come  across  a  poet  like  Theophile  Gautier,1 
we  have  a  poet  who  has  taken  up  his  abode  at  an  inn,  and  never 
got  farther.  There  may  be  inducements  to  this  or  that  one  of 
us,  at  this  or  that  moment,  to  find  delight  in  him,  to  cleave  to 
him;  but  after  all,  we  do  not  change  the  truth  about  him,  — 
we  only  stay  ourselves  in  his  inn  along  with  him.  And  when 
we  come  across  a  poet  like  Wordsworth,  who  sings 

Of  truth,  of  grandeur,  beauty,  love  and  hope, 

And  melancholy  fear  subdued  by  faith, 

Of  blessed  consolations  in  distress, 

Of  moral  strength  and  intellectual  power, 

Of  joy  in  widest  commonalty  spread  — 

then  we  have  a  poet  intent  on  “the  best  and  master  thing,” 
and  who  prosecutes  his  journey  home.  We  say,  for  brevity’s 
sake,  that  he  deals  with  life,  because  he  deals  with  that  in  which 
life  really  consists.  This  is  what  Voltaire  means  to  praise  in  the 
English  poets,  —  this  dealing  with  what  is  really  life.  But 
always  it  is  the  mark  of  the  greatest  poets  that  they  deal  with 
it;  and  to  say  that  the  English  poets  are  remarkable  for  dealing 
with  it,  is  only  another  way  of  saying,  what  is  true,  that  in 
poetry  the  English  genius  has  especially  shown  its  power. 

Wordsworth  deals  with  it,  and  his  greatness  lies  in  his  deal¬ 
ing  with  it  so  powerfully.  I  have  named  a  number  of  celebrated 
poets  above  all  of  whom  he,  in  my  opinion,  deserves  to  be 

1  A  French  poet  (died  1872). 
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placed.  He  is  to  be  placed  above  poets  like  Voltaire,  Dryden, 
Pope,  Lessing,  Schiller,  because  these  famous  personages,  with 
a  thousand  gifts  and  merits,  never,  or  scarcely  ever,  attain  the 
distinctive  accent  and  utterance  of  the  high  and  genuine  poets— 

Quique  pii  vates  et  Phoebo  digna  locuti  —  1 

at  all.  Burns,  Keats,  Heine,  not  to  speak  of  others  in  our  list, 
have  this  accent;  —  who  can  doubt  it?  And  at  the  same  time 
they  have  treasures  of  humour,  felicity,  passion,  for  which  in 
Wordsworth  we  shall  look  in  vain.  Where,  then,  is  Words¬ 
worth's  superiority?  It  is  here;  he  deals  with  more  of  life  than 
they  do;  he  deals  with  life  as  a  whole,  more  powerfully.  .  .  . 


THE  STUDY  OF  POETRY 
1880 

[This  essay  was  written  as  the  general  introduction  to  an  anthology 
called  English  Poets,  edited  by  T.  H.  Ward.  It  is  particularly  notable  for 
Arnold’s  doctrine  of  poetic  “touchstones”  as  a  guide  to  taste.] 

“The  future  of  poetry  is  immense,  because  in  poetry,  where 
it  is  worthy  of  its  high  destinies,  our  race,  as  time  goes  on,  will 
find  an  ever  surer  and  surer  stay.  There  is  not  a  creed  which  is 
not  shaken,  not  an  accredited  dogma  which  is  not  shown  to  be 
questionable,  not  a  received  tradition  which  does  not  threaten 
to  dissolve.  Our  religion  has  materialized  itself  in  the  fact,  in 
the  supposed  fact;  it  has  attached  its  emotion  to  the  fact,  and 
now  the  fact  is  failing  it.  But  for  poetry  the  idea  is  everything: 
the  rest  is  a  world  of  illusion,  of  divine  illusion.  Poetry  attaches 
its  emotion  to  the  idea;  the  idea  is  the  fact.  The  strongest  part 
of  our  religion  to-day  is  its  unconscious  poetry.”2 

Let  me  be  permitted  to  quote  these  words  of  my  own,  as 
uttering  the  thought  which  should,  in  my  opinion,  go  with  us 
and  govern  us  in  all  our  study  of  poetry.  In  the  present  work 
it  is  the  course  of  one  great  contributory  stream  to  the  world- 
river  of  poetry  that  we  are  invited  to  follow.  We  are  here  in¬ 
vited  to  trace  the  stream  of  English  poetry.  But  whether  we 


1  “The  devoted  bards  who  utter  things  worthy  of  Phoebus.”  (Vergil,  Mneid,  Bk.  6.) 
’  Quoted  from  Arnold’s  introduction  to  a  work  called  The  Hundred  Greatest  Men. 
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set  ourselves,  as  here,  to  follow  only  one  of  the  several  streams 
that  make  the  mighty  river  of  poetry,  or  whether  we  seek  to 
know  them  all,  our  governing  thought  should  be  the  same.  We 
should  conceive  of  poetry  worthily,  and  more  highly  than  it 
has  been  the  custom  to  conceive  of  it.  We  should  conceive  of  it 
as  capable  of  higher  uses,  and  called  to  higher  destinies,  than 
those  which  in  general  men  have  assigned  to  it  hitherto.  More 
and  more  mankind  will  discover  that  we  have  to  turn  to  poetry 
to  interpret  life  for  us,  to  console  us,  to  sustain  us.  Without 
poetry,  our  science  will  appear  incomplete;  and  most  of  what 
now  passes  with  us  for  religion  and  philosophy  will  be  replaced 
by  poetry.  Science,  I  say,  will  appear  incomplete  without  it. 
For  finely  and  truly  does  Wordsworth  call  poetry  “the  impas¬ 
sioned  expression  which  is  in  the  countenance  of  all  science”; 
and  what  is  a  countenance  without  its  expression?  Again, 
Wordsworth  finely  and  truly  calls  poetry  “the  breath  and  finer 
spirit  of  all  knowledge”:  our  religion,  parading  evidences  such 
as  those  on  which  the  popular  mind  relies  now ;  our  philosophy, 
pluming  itself  on  its  reasonings  about  causation  and  finite  and 
infinite  being;  what  are  they  but  the  shadows  and  dreams  and 
false  shows  of  knowledge?  The  day  will  come  when  we  shall 
wonder  at  ourselves  for  having  trusted  to  them,  for  having 
taken  them  seriously;  and  the  more  we  perceive  their  hollow¬ 
ness,  the  more  we  shall  prize  “the  breath  and  finer  spirit  of 
knowledge”  offered  to  us  by  poetry. 

But  if  we  conceive  thus  highly  of  the  destinies  of  poetry,  we 
must  also  set  our  standard  for  poetry  high,  since  poetry,  to 
be  capable  of  fulfilling  such  high  destinies,  must  be  poetry  of  a 
high  order  of  excellence.  We  must  accustom  ourselves  to  a  high 
standard  and  to  a  strict  judgment.  Sainte-Beuve  relates  that 
Napoleon  one  day  said,  when  somebody  was  spoken  of  in  his 
presence  as  a  charlatan:  “Charlatan  as  much  as  you  please; 
but  where  is  there  not  charlatanism?”  —  “Yes,”  answers 
Sainte-Beuve,  “in  politics,  in  the  art  of  governing  mankind, 
that  is  perhaps  true.  But  in  the  order  of  thought,  in  art,  the 
glory,  the  eternal  honour  is  that  charlatanism  shall  find  no 
entrance;  herein  lies  the  inviolableness  of  that  noble  portion  of 
man’s  being.”  It  is  admirably  said,  and  let  us  hold  fast  to  it. 
In  poetry,  which  is  thought  and  art  in  one,  it  is  the  glory,  the 
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eternal  honour,  that  charlatanism  shall  find  no  entrance;  that 
this  noble  sphere  be  kept  inviolate  and  inviolable.  Charlatan¬ 
ism  is  for  confusing  or  obliterating  the  distinctions  between 
excellent  and  inferior,  sound  and  unsound  or  only  half -sound, 
true  and  untrue  or  only  half-true.  It  is  charlatanism,  conscious 
or  unconscious,  whenever  we  confuse  or  obliterate  these.  And 
in  poetry,  more  than  anywhere  else,  it  is  unpermissible  to  con¬ 
fuse  or  obliterate  them.  For  in  poetry  the  distinction  between 
excellent  and  inferior,  sound  and  unsound  or  only  half-sound, 
true  and  untrue  or  only  half-true,  is  of  paramount  importance. 
It  is  of  paramount  importance  because  of  the  high  destinies  of 
poetry.  In  poetry,  as  a  criticism  of  life  under  the  conditions 
fixed  for  such  a  criticism  by  the  laws  of  poetic  truth  and  poetic 
beauty,  the  spirit  of  our  race  will  find,  we  have  said,  as  time 
goes  on  and  as  other  helps  fail,  its  consolation  and  stay.  But 
the  consolation  and  stay  will  be  of  power  in  proportion  to  the 
power  of  the  criticism  of  life.  And  the  criticism  of  fife  will  be 
of  power  in  proportion  as  the  poetry  conveying  it  is  excellent 
rather  than  inferior,  sound  rather  than  unsound  or  half-sound, 
true  rather  than  untrue  or  half-true. 

The  best  poetry  is  what  we  want;  the  best  poetry  will  be 
found  to  have  a  power  of  forming,  sustaining,  and  delighting 
us,  as  nothing  else  can.  A  clearer,  deeper  sense  of  the  best  in 
poetry,  and  of  the  strength  and  joy  to  be  drawn  from  it,  is  the 
most  precious  benefit  which  we  can  gather  from  a  poetical  col¬ 
lection  such  as  the  present.  And  yet  in  the  very  nature  and 
conduct  of  such  a  collection  there  is  inevitably  something 
which  tends  to  obscure  in  us  the  consciousness  of  what  our 
benefit  should  be,  and  to  distract  us  from  the  pursuit  of  it.  We 
should  therefore  steadily  set  it  before  our  minds  at  the  outset, 
and  should  compel  ourselves  to  revert  constantly  to  the  thought 
of  it  as  we  proceed. 

Yes;  constantly  in  reading  poetry,  a  sense  for  the  best,  the 
really  excellent,  and  of  the  strength  and  joy  to  be  drawn  from 
it,  should  be  present  in  our  minds  and  should  govern  our  esti¬ 
mate  of  what  we  read.  But  this  real  estimate,  the  only  true  one, 
is  liable  to  be  superseded,  if  we  are  not  watchful,  by  two  other 
kinds  of  estimate,  the  historic  estimate  and  the  personal  esti¬ 
mate,  both  of  which  are  fallacious.  A  poet  or  a  poem  may 
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count  to  us  historically,  they  may  count  to  us  on  grounds  per¬ 
sonal  to  ourselves,  and  they  may  count  to  us  really.  They  may 
count  to  us  historically.  The  course  of  development  of  a 
nation’s  language,  thought,  and  poetry,  is  profoundly  interest¬ 
ing;  and  by  regarding  a  poet’s  work  as  a  stage  in  this  course  of 
development  we  may  easily  bring  ourselves  to  make  it  of  more 
importance  as  poetry  than  in  itself  it  really  is,  we  may  come  to 
use  a  language  of  quite  exaggerated  praise  in  criticising  it;  in 
short,  to  over-rate  it.  So  arises  in  our  poetic  judgments  the  fal¬ 
lacy  caused  by  the  estimate  which  we  may  call  historic.  Then, 
again,  a  poet  or  a  poem  may  count  to  us  on  grounds  personal 
to  ourselves.  Our  personal  affinities,  likings,  and  circumstances, 
have  great  power  to  sway  our  estimate  of  this  or  that  poet’s 
work,  and  to  make  us  attach  more  importance  to  it  as  poetry 
than  in  itself  it  really  possesses,  because  to  us  it  is,  or  has  been, 
of  high  importance.  Here  also  we  over-rate  the  object  of  our 
interest,  and  apply  to  it  a  language  of  praise  which  is  quite 
exaggerated.  And  thus  we  get  the  source  of  a  second  fallacy  in 
our  poetic  judgments  —  the  fallacy  caused  by  an  estimate 
which  we  may  call  personal. 

Both  fallacies  are  natural.  It  is  evident  how  naturally  the 
study  of  the  history  and  development  of  a  poetry  may  incline 
a  man  to  pause  over  reputations  and  works  once  conspicuous 
but  now  obscure,  and  to  quarrel  with  a  careless  public  for  skip¬ 
ping,  in  obedience  to  mere  tradition  and  habit,  from  one  famous 
name  or  work  in  its  national  poetry  to  another,  ignorant  of 
what  it  misses,  and  of  the  reason  for  keeping  what  it  keeps, 
and  of  the  whole  process  of  growth  in  its  poetry.  The  French 
have  become  diligent  students  of  their  own  early  poetry,  which 
they  long  neglected ;  the  study  makes  many  of  them  dissatisfied 
with  their  so-called  classical  poetry,  the  court-tragedy  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  a  poetry  which  Pellisson  long  ago  re¬ 
proached  with  its  want  of  the  true  poetic  stamp,  with  its 
politesse  sterile  et  rampante,1  but  which  nevertheless  has  reigned 
in  France  as  absolutely  as  if  it  had  been  the  perfection  of  classi¬ 
cal  poetry  indeed.  The  dissatisfaction  is  natural;  yet  a  lively 
and  accomplished  critic,  M.  Charles  d’Hericault,  the  editor  of 
Clement  Marot,  goes  too  far  when  he  says  that  “the  cloud  of 

1  Barren  and  cringing  civility. 
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glory  playing  round  a  classic  is  a  mist  as  dangerous  to  the 
future  of  a  literature  as  it  is  intolerable  for  the  purposes  of 
history.”  “It  hinders,”  he  goes  on,  “it  hinders  us  from  seeing 
more  than  one  single  point,  the  culminating  and  exceptional 
point,  the  summary,  fictitious  and  arbitrary,  of  a  thought  and 
of  a  work.  It  substitutes  a  halo  for  a  physiognomy,  it  puts  a 
statue  where  there  was  once  a  man,  and  hiding  from  us  all 
trace  of  the  labour,  the  attempts,  the  weaknesses,  the  failures, 
it  claims  not  study  but  veneration;  it  does  not  show  us  how  the 
thing  is  done,  it  imposes  upon  us  a  model.  Above  all,  for  the 
historian  this  creation  of  classic  personages  is  inadmissible;  for 
it  withdraws  the  poet  from  his  time,  from  his  proper  life,  it 
breaks  historical  relationships,  it  blinds  criticism  by  conven¬ 
tional  admiration,  and  renders  the  investigation  of  literary 
origins  unacceptable.  It  gives  us  a  human  personage  no  longer, 
but  a  God  seated  immovable  amidst  His  perfect  work,  like 
Jupiter  on  Olympus;  and  hardly  will  it  be  possible  for  the 
young  student,  to  whom  such  work  is  exhibited  at  such  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  him,  to  believe  that  it  did  not  issue  ready-made 
from  that  divine  head.” 

All  this  is  brilliantly  and  tellingly  said,  but  we  must  plead 
for  a  distinction.  Everything  depends  on  the  reality  of  a  poet’s 
classic  character.  If  he  is  a  dubious  classic,  let  us  sift  him;  if  he 
is  a  false  classic,  let  us  explode  him.  But  if  he  is  a  real  classic, 
if  his  work  belongs  to  the  class  of  the  very  best  (for  this  is  the 
true  and  right  meaning  of  the  word  classic ,  classical),  then  the 
great  thing  for  us  is  to  feel  and  enjoy  his  work  as  deeply  as  ever 
we  can,  and  to  appreciate  the  wide  difference  between  it  and  all 
work  which  has  not  the  same  high  character.  This  is  what  is 
salutary,  this  is  what  is  formative;  this  is  the  great  benefit  to 
be  got  from  the  study  of  poetry.  Everything  which  interferes 
with  it,  which  hinders  it,  is  injurious.  True,  we  must  read  our 
classic  with  open  eyes,  and  not  with  eyes  blinded  with  super¬ 
stition;  we  must  perceive  when  his  work  comes  short,  when  it 
drops  out  of  the  class  of  the  very  best,  and  we  must  rate  it,  in 
such  cases,  at  its  proper  value.  But  the  use  of  this  negative 
criticism  is  not  in  itself,  it  is  entirely  in  its  enabling  us  to  have  a 
clearer  sense  and  a  deeper  enjoyment  of  what  is  truly  excel¬ 
lent,  To  trace  the  labour,  the  attempts,  the  weaknesses,  the 
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failures  of  a  genuine  classic,  to  acquaint  one’s  self  with  his  time 
and  his  life  and  his  historical  relationships,  is  mere  literary 
dilettantism  unless  it  has  that  clear  sense  and  deeper  enjoy¬ 
ment  for  its  end.  It  may  be  said  that  the  more  we  know  about 
a  classic  the  better  we  shall  enjoy  him;  and,  if  we  lived  as  long 
as  Methuselah  and  had  all  of  us  heads  of  perfect  clearness  and 
wills  of  perfect  steadfastness,  this  might  be  true  in  fact  as  it  is 
plausible  in  theory.  But  the  case  here  is  much  the  same  as  the 
case  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  studies  of  our  schoolboys.  The 
elaborate  philological  groundwork  which  we  require  them  to 
lay  is  in  theory  an  admirable  preparation  for  appreciating  the 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  worthily.  The  more  thoroughly  we 
lay  the  groundwork,  the  better  we  shall  be  able,  it  may  be  said, 
to  enjoy  the  authors.  True,  if  time  were  not  so  short,  and 
schoolboys’  wits  not  so  soon  tired  and  their  power  of  attention 
exhausted;  only,  as  it  is,  the  elaborate  philological  preparation 
goes  on,  but  the  authors  are  little  known  and  less  enjoyed.  So 
with  the  investigator  of  “historic  origins”  in  poetry.  He  ought 
to  enjoy  the  true  classic  all  the  better  for  his  investigations;  he 
often  is  distracted  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  best,  and  with 
the  less  good  he  overbusies  himself,  and  is  prone  to  over-rate 
it  in  proportion  to  the  trouble  which  it  has  cost  him.  .  .  . 

There  can  be  no  more  useful  help  for  discovering  what 
poetry  belongs  to  the  class  of  the  truly  excellent,  and  can  there¬ 
fore  do  us  most  good,  than  to  have  always  in  one’s  mind  lines 
and  expressions  of  the  great  masters,  and  to  apply  them  as  a 
touchstone  to  other  poetry.  Of  course  we  are  not  to  require  this 
other  poetry  to  resemble  them;  it  may  be  very  dissimilar.  But 
if  we  have  any  tact  we  shall  find  them,  when  we  have  lodged 
them  well  in  our  minds,  an  infallible  touchstone  for  detecting 
the  presence  or  absence  of  high  poetic  quality,  and  also  the 
degree  of  this  quality,  in  all  other  poetry  which  we  may  place 
beside  them.  Short  passages,  even  single  lines,  will  serve  our 
turn  quite  sufficiently.  Take  the  two  lines  which  I  have  just 
quoted  from  Homer,  the  poet’s  comment  on  Helen’s  mention 
of  her  brothers;1  —  or  take  his 

1  So  said  she;  they  long  since  in  Earth’s  soft  arms  were  reposing, 

There,  in  their  own  dear  land,  their  fatherland,  Lacedxmon. 

(Iliad,  in,  243-44;  translated  by  Dr.  Hawtrey.)  [This  and  the  following  five  notes 
are  Amold’s.l 
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the  address  of  Zeus  to  the  horses  of  Peleus;  —  or  take  finally 
his 

Kal  <ri,  ylpov,  rb  rrplv  pbv  aKoaopev  6\(3tov  ehai-1  2 

the  words  of  Achilles  to  Priam,  a  suppliant  before  him.  Take 
that  incomparable  line  and  a  half  of  Dante,  Ugolino’s  tremen¬ 
dous  words  — 

Io  no  piangeva;  si  dentro  impietrai. 

Piangevan  elli  ...  3 

^ake  the  lovely  words  of  Beatrice  to  Virgil  — 

Io  son  fatta  da  Dio,  sua  merce,  tale, 

Che  la  vostra  miseria  non  mi  tange, 

Ne  fiamma  d’esto  incendio  non  m’assale  ... 4 

take  the  simple,  but  perfect,  single  line  — 

In  la  sua  volontade  e  nostra  pace.5 

Take  of  Shakespeare  a  line  or  two  of  Plenry  the  Fourth’s  expos¬ 
tulation  with  sleep  — 

Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 
Seal  up  the  ship-boy’s  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 
In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge  .  .  . 

and  take,  as  well,  Hamlet’s  dying  request  to  Horatio  — 

If  thou  didst  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart, 

Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile, 

And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain 
To  tell  my  story  .  .  . 

Take  of  Milton  that  Miltonic  passage  — 

Darken’d  so,  yet  shone 
Above  them  all  the  archangel;  but  his  face 

1  “Ah,  unhappy  pair,  why  gave  we  you  to  King  Peleus,  to  a  mortal?  but  ye  are  without 
old  age,  and  immortal.  Was  it  that  with  men  bom  to  misery  ye  might  have  sorrow?” 
(Iliad,  xvn,  443-45-) 

2  “Nay,  and  thou  too,  old  man,  in  former  days  wast,  as  we  hear,  happy.”  (Iliad, 
'.txiv,  543.) 

3  “I  wailed  not,  so  of  stone  grew  I  within;  they  wailed.”  (Inferno,  xxxm,  39-40.) 

*  “Of  such  sort  hath  God,  thanked  be  His  mercy,  made  me,  that  your  misery  toucheth 
me  not,  neither  doth  the  flame  of  this  fire  strike  me.”  (Inferno,  II,  91-93.) 

4  “In  His  will  is  our  peace.”  (Paradiso,  ill,  85.) 
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Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrench’d,  and  care 
Sat  on  his  faded  cheek  .  .  . 

add  two  such  lines  as  — 

And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield 
And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome  .  .  . 

and  finish  with  the  exquisite  dose  to  the  loss  of  Proserpine, 
the  loss 

.  .  .  which  cost  Ceres  all  that  pain 
To  seek  her  through  the  world. 

These  few  lines,  if  we  have  tact  and  can  use  them,  are  enough 
even  of  themselves  to  keep  clear  and  sound  our  judgments 
about  poetry,  to  save  us  from  fallacious  estimates  of  it,  to  con¬ 
duct  us  to  a  real  estimate. 

The  specimens  I  have  quoted  differ  widely  from  one  another, 
but  they  have  in  common  this :  the  possession  of  the  very  high¬ 
est  poetical  quality.  If  we  are  thoroughly  penetrated  by  their 
power,  we  shall  find  that  we  have  acquired  a  sense  enabling  us, 
whatever  poetry  may  be  laid  before  us,  to  feel  the  degree  in 
which  a  high  poetical  quality  is  present  or  wanting  there. 
Critics  give  themselves  great  labour  to  draw  out  what  in  the 
abstract  constitutes  the  characters  of  a  high  quality  of  poetry. 
It  is  much  better  simply  to  have  recourse  to  concrete  exam¬ 
ples;  —  to  take  specimens  of  poetry  of  the  high,  the  very  high¬ 
est  quality,  and  to  say:  The  characters  of  a  high  quality  of 
poetry  are  what  is  expressed  there.  They  are  far  better  recog¬ 
nized  by  being  felt  in  the  verse  of  the  master,  than  by  being 
perused  in  the  prose  of  the  critic.  Nevertheless  if  we  are  ur¬ 
gently  pressed  to  give  some  critical  account  of  them,  we  may 
safely,  perhaps,  venture  on  laying  down,  not  indeed  how  and 
why  the  characters  arise,  but  where  and  in  what  they  arise. 
They  are  in  the  matter  and  substance  of  the  poetry,  and  they 
are  in  its  manner  and  style.  Both  of  these,  the  substance  and 
matter  on  the  one  hand,  the  style  and  manner  on  the  other, 
have  a  mark,  an  accent,  of  high  beauty,  worth,  and  power. 
But  if  we  are  asked  to  define  this  mark  and  accent  in  the  ab¬ 
stract,  our  answer  must  be:  No,  for  we  should  thereby  be 
darkening  the  question,  not  clearing  it.  The  mark  and  accent 
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are  as  given  by  the  substance  and  matter  of  that  poetry,  by  the 
style  and  manner  of  that  poetry,  and  of  all  other  poetry  which 
is  akin  to  it  in  quality. 

Only  one  tiling  we  may  add  as  to  the  substance  and  matter 
of  poetry,  guiding  ourselves  by  Aristotle’s  profound  observa¬ 
tion  that  the  superiority  of  poetry  over  history  consists  in  its 
•possessing  a  higher  truth  and  a  higher  seriousness  (faXocro- 
fiojTepov  teal  (nrovBcuoTepov) .  Let  us  add,  therefore,  to  what  we 
have  said,  this:  that  the  substance  and  matter  of  the  best 
poetry  acquire  their  special  character  from  possessing,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  truth  and  seriousness.  We  may  add  yet  fur¬ 
ther,  what  is  in  itself  evident,  that  to  the  style  and  manner  of 
the  best  poetry  their  special  character,  their  accent,  is  given 
by  their  diction,  and,  even  yet  more,  by  their  movement. 
And  though  we  distinguish  between  the  two  characters,  the 
two  accents,  of  superiority,  yet  they  are  nevertheless  vitally 
connected  one  with  the  other.  The  superior  character  of  truth 
and  seriousness,  in  the  matter  and  substance  of  the  best  poetry, 
is  inseparable  from  the  superiority  of  diction  and  movement 
marking  its  style  and  manner.  The  two  superiorities  are  closely 
related,  and  are  in  steadfast  proportion  one  to  the  other.  So 
far  as  high  poetic  truth  and  seriousness  are  wanting  to  a  poet’s 
matter  and  substance,  so  far  also,  we  may  be  sure,  will  a  high 
poetic  stamp  of  diction  and  movement  be  wanting  to  his  style 
and  manner.  In  proportion  as  this  high  stamp  of  diction  and 
movement,  again,  is  absent  from  a  poet’s  style  and  manner,  we 
shall  find,  also,  that  high  poetic  truth  and  seriousness  are  ab¬ 
sent  from  his  substance  and  matter.  .  .  . 


LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE 
1882 

[Published  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  August.  Arnold  later  used  the 
essay  as  a  lecture,  especially  in  America,  and  reprinted  it,  in  revised  form, 
in  the  volume  called  Discourses  in  America.  The  later  text  is  used  here.] 

Practical  people  talk  with  a  smile  of  Plato  and  of  his  abso¬ 
lute  ideas;  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Plato’s  ideas  do 
often  seem  unpractical  and  impracticable,  and  especially  when 
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one  views  them  in  connection  with  the  life  of  a  great  work-a- 
day  world  like  the  United  States.  The  necessary  staple  of  the 
life  of  such  a  world  Plato  regards  with  disdain ;  handicraft  and 
trade  and  the  working  professions  he  regards  with  disdain;  but 
what  becomes  of  the  life  of  an  industrial  modern  community 
if  you  take  handicraft  and  trade  and  the  working  professions 
out  of  it?  The  base  mechanic  arts  and  handicrafts,  says  Plato, 
bring  about  a  natural  weakness  in  the  principle  of  excellence  in 
a  man,  so  that  he  cannot  govern  the  ignoble  growths  in  him, 
but  nurses  them,  and  cannot  understand  fostering  any  other. 
Those  who  exercise  such  arts  and  trades,  as  they  have  their 
bodies,  he  says,  marred  by  their  vulgar  businesses,  so  they  have 
their  souls,  too,  bowed  and  broken  by  them.  And  if  one  of  these 
uncomely  people  has  a  mind  to  seek  self-culture  and  philosophy, 
Plato  compares  him  to  a  bald  little  tinker,  who  has  scraped 
together  money,  and  has  got  his  release  from  service,  and  has 
had  a  bath,  and  bought  a  new  coat,  and  is  rigged  out  like  a 
bridegroom  about  to  marry  the  daughter  of  his  master  who  has 
fallen  into  poor  and  helpless  estate. 

Nor  do  the  working  professions  fare  any  better  than  trade 
at  the  hands  of  Plato.  He  draws  for  us  an  inimitable  picture  of 
the  working  lawyer,  and  of  his  life  of  bondage;  he  shows  how 
this  bondage  from  his  youth  up  has  stunted  and  warped  him, 
and  made  him  small  and  crooked  of  soul,  encompassing  him 
with  difficulties  which  he  is  not  man  enough  to  rely  on  justice 
and  truth  as  means  to  encounter,  but  has  recourse,  for  help  out 
of  them,  to  falsehood  and  wrong.  And  so,  says  Plato,  this  poor 
creature  is  bent  and  broken,  and  grows  up  from  boy  to  man 
without  a  particle  of  soundness  in  him,  although  exceedingly 
smart  and  clever  in  his  own  esteem. 

One  cannot  refuse  to  admire  the  artist  who  draws  these  pic¬ 
tures.  But  we  say  to  ourselves  that  his  ideas  show  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  primitive  and  obsolete  order  of  things,  when  the 
warrior  caste  and  the  priestly  caste  were  alone  in  honour,  and 
the  humble  work  of  the  world  was  done  by  slaves.  We  have 
now  changed  all  that;  the  modern  majesty  1  consists  in  work,  as 
Emerson  declares;  and  in  work,  we  may  add,  principally  of  such 

1  Arnold’s  text  reads  “majority”;  but  Emerson  said  “majesty  (essay  on  Literary 
Ethics 
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plain  and  dusty  kind  as  the  work  of  cultivators  of  the  ground, 
handicraftsmen,  men  of  trade  and  business,  men  of  the  working 
professions.  Above  all  is  this  true  in  a  great  industrious  com¬ 
munity  such  as  that  of  the  United  States. 

Now  education,  many  people  go  on  to  say,  is  still  mainly 
governed  by  the  ideas  of  men  like  Plato,  who  lived  when  the 
warrior  caste  and  the  priestly  or  philosophical  class  were  alone 
in  honour,  and  the  really  useful  part  of  the  community  were 
slaves.  It  is  an  education  fitted  for  persons  of  leisure  in  such  a 
community.  This  education  passed  from  Greece  and  Rome  to 
the  feudal  communities  of  Europe,  where  also  the  warrior  caste 
and  the  priestly  caste  were  alone  held  in  honour,  and  where  the 
really  useful  and  working  part  of  the  community,  though  not 
nominally  slaves  as  in  the  pagan  world,  were  practically  not 
much  better  off  than  slaves,  and  not  more  seriously  regarded. 
And  how  absurd  it  is,  people  end  by  saying,  to  inflict  this  edu¬ 
cation  upon  an  industrious  modern  community,  where  very 
few  indeed  are  persons  of  leisure,  and  the  mass  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  has  not  leisure,  but  is  bound,  for  its  own  great  good,  and 
for  the  great  good  of  the  world  at  large,  to  plain  labour  and  to 
industrial  pursuits,  and  the  education  in  question  tends  neces¬ 
sarily  to  make  men  dissatisfied  with  these  pursuits  and  unfitted 
for  them! 

That  is  what  is  said.  So  far  I  must  defend  Plato,  as  to  plead 
that  his  view  of  education  and  studies  is  in  the  general,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  sound  enough,  and  fitted  for  all  sorts  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  men,  whatever  their  pursuits  may  be.  “An  intelligent 
man,”  says  Plato,  “will  prize  those  studies  which  result  in 
his  soul  getting  soberness,  righteousness,  and  wisdom,  and  will 
less  value  the  others.”  I  cannot  consider  that  a  bad  description 
of  the  aim  of  education,  and  of  the  motives  which  should  govern 
us  in  the  choice  of  studies,  whether  we  are  preparing  ourselves 
for  a  hereditary  seat  in  the  English  House  of  Lords  or  for  the 
pork  trade  in  Chicago. 

Still  I  admit  that  Plato’s  world  was  not  ours,  that  his  scorn 
of  trade  and  handicraft  is  fantastic,  that  he  had  no  conception 
of  a  great  industrial  community  such  as  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  such  a  community  must  and  will  shape  its 
education  to  suit  its  own  needs.  If  the  usual  education  handed 
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down  to  it  from  the  past  does  not  suit  it,  it  will  certainly  before 
long  drop  this  and  try  another.  The  usual  education  in  the 
past  has  been  mainly  literary.  The  question  is  whether  the 
studies  which  were  long  supposed  to  be  the  best  for  all  of  us  are 
practically  the  best  now;  whether  others  are  not  better.  The 
tyranny  of  the  past,  many  think,  weighs  on  us  injuriously  in  the 
predominance  given  to  letters  in  education.  The  question  is 
raised  whether,  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  modern  life,  the  pre¬ 
dominance  ought  not  now  to  pass  from  letters  to  science;  and 
naturally  the  question  is  nowhere  raised  with  more  energy  than 
here  in  the  United  States.  The  design  of  abasing  what  is  called 
“mere  literary  instruction  and  education,”  and  of  exalting  what 
is  called  “sound,  extensive,  and  practical  scientific  knowledge,” 
is,  in  this  intensely  modern  world  of  the  United  States,  even 
more  perhaps  than  in  Europe,  a  very  popular  design,  and  makes 
great  and  rapid  progress. 

I  am  going  to  ask  whether  the  present  movement  for  ousting 
letters  from  their  old  predominance  in  education,  and  for  trans¬ 
ferring  the  predominance  in  education  to  the  natural  sciences, — 
whether  this  brisk  and  flourishing  movement  ought  to  prevail, 
and  whether  it  is  likely  that  in  the  end  it  really  wall  prevail.  An 
objection  may  be  raised  which  I  will  anticipate.  My  own 
studies  have  been  almost  wholly  in  letters,  and  my  visits  to  the 
field  of  the  natural  sciences  have  been  very  slight  and  inade¬ 
quate,  although  those  sciences  have  always  strongly  moved 
my  curiosity.  A  man  of  letters,  it  will  perhaps  be  said,  is  not 
competent  to  discuss  the  comparative  merits  of  letters  and 
natural  science  as  means  of  education.  To  this  objection  I  reply, 
first  of  all,  that  his  incompetence,  if  he  attempts  the  discussion 
but  is  really  incompetent  for  it,  will  be  abundantly  visible; 
nobody  will  be  taken  in;  he  will  have  plenty  of  sharp  observers 
and  critics  to  save  mankind  from  that  danger.  But  the  line  I 
am  going  to  follow  is,  as  you  will  soon  discover,  so  extremely 
simple,  that  perhaps  it  may  be  followed  without  failure  even 
by  one  who  for  a  more  ambitious  line  of  discussion'would  be 
quite  incompetent. 

Some  of  you  may  possibly  remember  a  phrase  of  mine  which 
has  been  the  object  of  a  good  deal  of  comment;  an  observation 
to  the  effect  that  in  our  culture,  the  aim  being  to  know  ourselves 
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and  the  world,  we  have,  as  the  means  to  this  end,  to  know  the 
best  which  has  been  thought  and  said  in  the  world.  A  man  of 
science,  who  is  also  an  excellent  writer  and  the  very  prince  of 
debaters,  Professor  Huxley,  in  a  discourse  at  the  opening  of 
Sir  Josiah  Mason’s  college  at  Birmingham,1  laying  hold  of  this 
phrase,  expanded  it  by  quoting  some  more  words  of  mine, 
which  are  these:  “The  civilised  world  is  to  be  regarded  as  now 
being,  for  intellectual  and  spiritual  purposes,  one  great  confed¬ 
eration,  bound  to  a  joint  action  and  working  to  a  common  re¬ 
sult;  and  whose  members  have  for  their  proper  outfit  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Eastern  antiquity,  and  of  one 
another.  Special  local  and  temporary  advantages  being  put 
out  of  account,  that  modern  nation  will  in  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  sphere  make  most  progress,  which  most  thoroughly 
carries  out  this  programme.” 

Now  on  my  phrase,  thus  enlarged,  Professor  Huxley  re¬ 
marks  that  when  I  speak  of  the  above-mentioned  knowledge 
as  enabling  us  to  know  ourselves  and  the  world,  I  assert  litera¬ 
ture  to  contain  the  materials  which  suffice  for  thus  making  us 
know  ourselves  and  the  world.  But  it  is  not  by  any  means 
clear,  says  he,  that  after  having  learnt  all  which  ancient  and 
modern  literatures  have  to  tell  us,  we  have  laid  a  sufficiently 
broad  and  deep  foundation  for  that  criticism  of  life,  that 
knowledge  of  ourselves  and  the  world,  which  constitutes  cul¬ 
ture.  On  the  contrary,  Professor  Huxley  declares  that  he  finds 
himself  “wholly  unable  to  admit  that  either  nations  or  indi¬ 
viduals  will  really  advance,  if  their  outfit  draws  nothing  from 
the  stores  of  physical  science.  An  army  without  weapons  of 
precision,  and  with  no  particular  base  of  operations,  might 
more  hopefully  enter  upon  a  campaign  on  the  Rhine,  than  a 
man,  devoid  of  a  knowledge  of  wfiat  physical  science  has  done 
in  the  last  century,  upon  a  criticism  of  life.” 

This  shows  how  needful  it  is  for  those  who  are  to  discuss  any 
matter  together,  to  have  a  common  understanding  as  to  the 
sense  of  the  terms  they  employ,  —  how  needful,  and  how  diffi¬ 
cult.  What  Professor  Huxley  says,  implies  just  the  reproach 
which  is  so  often  brought  against  the  study  of  belles  lettres,  as 
they  are  called:  that  the  study  is  an  elegant  one,  but  slight  and 

1  See  page  591. 
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ineffectual;  a  smattering  of  Greek  and  Latin  and  other  orna¬ 
mental  things,  of  little  use  for  any  one  whose  object  is  to  get  at 
truth,  and  to  be  a  practical  man.  So,  too,  M.  Renan  talks  of 
the  “superficial  humanism”  of  a  school-course  which  treats  us 
as  if  we  were  all  going  to  be  poets,  writers,  preachers,  orators, 
and  he  opposes  this  humanism  to  positive  science,  or  the  critical 
search  after  truth.  And  there  is  always  a  tendency  in  those 
who  are  remonstrating  against  the  predominance  of  letters  in 
education,  to  understand  by  letters  belles  lettres,  and  by  belles 
lettres  a  superficial  humanism,  the  opposite  of  science  or  true 
knowledge. 

But  when  we  talk  of  knowing  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity, 
for  instance,  which  is  the  knowledge  people  have  called  the 
humanities,  I  for  my  part  mean  a  knowledge  which  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  superficial  humanism,  mainly  decorative. 
“I  call  all  teaching  scientific says  Wolf,  the  critic  of  Homer, 
“which  is  systematically  laid  out  and  followed  up  to  its  original 
sources.  For  example:  a  knowledge  of  classical  antiquity  is 
scientific  when  the  remains  of  classical  antiquity  are  correctly 
studied  in  the  original  languages.”  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Wolf  is  perfectly  right;  that  all  learning  is  scientific  which  is 
systematically  laid  out  and  followed  up  to  its  original  sources, 
and  that  a  genuine  humanism  is  scientific. 

When  I  speak  of  knowing  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity, 
therefore,  as  a  help  to  knowing  ourselves  and  the  world,  I  mean 
more  than  a  knowledge  of  so  much  vocabulary,  so  much  gram¬ 
mar,  so  many  portions  of  authors  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan¬ 
guages,  —  I  mean  knowing  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  their 
life  and  genius,  and  what  they  were  and  did  in  the  world;  what 
we  get  from  them,  and  what  is  its  value.  That,  at  least,  is  the 
ideal;  and  when  we  talk  of  endeavouring  to  know  Greek  and 
Roman  antiquity,  as  a  help  to  knowing  ourselves  and  the 
world,  we  mean  endeavouring  so  to  know  them  as  to  satisfy 
this  ideal,  however  much  we  may  still  fall  short  of  it. 

The  same  also  as  to  knowing  our  own  and  other  modern 
nations,  with  the  like  aim  of  getting  to  understand  ourselves 
and  the  world.  To  know  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and 
said  by  the  modern  nations,  is  to  know,  says  Professor  Huxley, 
“only  w'hat  modern  literatures  have  to  tell  us;  it  is  the  criticism 
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of  life  contained  in  modern  literature.”  And  yet  “the  distinc¬ 
tive  character  of  our  times,”  he  urges,  “  lies  in  the  vast  and  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  part  which  is  played  by  natural  knowledge.” 
And  how,  therefore,  can  a  man,  devoid  of  knowledge  of  what 
physical  science  has  done  in  the  last  century,  enter  hopefully 
upon  a  criticism  of  modern  life? 

Let  us,  I  say,  be  agreed  about  the  meaning  of  the  terms  we 
are  using.  I  talk  of  knowing  the  best  which  has  been  thought 
and  uttered  in  the  world;  Professor  Huxley  says  this  means 
knowing  literature.  Literature  is  a  large  word;  it  may  mean 
everything  written  with  letters  or  printed  in  a  book.  Euclid’s 
Elements  and  Newton’s  Principia  are  thus  literature.  All  knowl¬ 
edge  that  reaches  us  through  books  is  literature.  But  by  litera¬ 
ture  Professor  Huxley  means  belles  lettres.  He  means  to  make 
me  say,  that  knowing  the  best  which  has  been  thought  and 
said  by  the  modern  nations  is  knowing  their  belles  lettres  and 
no  more.  And  this  is  no  sufficient  equipment,  he  argues,  for  a 
criticism  of  modern  life.  But  as  I  do  not  mean,  by  knowing 
ancient  Rome,  knowing  merely  more  or  less  of  Latin  belles 
lettres ,  and  taking  no  account  of  Rome’s  military,  and  political, 
and  legal,  and  administrative  work  in  the  world;  and  as,  by 
knowing  ancient  Greece,  I  understand  knowing  her  as  the 
giver  of  Greek  art,  and  the  guide  to  a  free  and  right  use  of 
reason  and  to  scientific  method,  and  the  founder  of  our  mathe¬ 
matics  and  physics  and  astronomy  and  biology,  —  I  under¬ 
stand  knowing  her  as  all  this,  and  not  merely  knowing  certain 
Greek  poems,  and  histories,  and  treatises,  and  speeches,  —  so 
as  to  the  knowledge  of  modern  nations  also.  By  knowing  mod¬ 
ern  nations,  I  mean  not  merely  knowing  their  belles  lettres ,  but 
knowing  also  what  has  been  done  by  such  men  as  Coperni¬ 
cus,  Galileo,  Newton,  Darwdn.  “Our  ancestors  learned,”  says 
Professor  Huxley,  “that  the  earth  js  the  centre  of  the  visible 
universe,  and  that  man  is  the  cynosure  of  things  terrestrial; 
and  more  especially  was  it  inculcated  that  the  course  of  nature 
had  no  fixed  order,  but  that  it  could  be,  and  constantly  was, 
altered.”  But  for  us  now,  continues  Professor  Huxley,  “the 
notions  of  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  world  entertained 
by  our  forefathers  are  no  longer  credible.  It  is  very  certain 
that  the  earth  is  not  the  chief  body  in  the  material  universe, 
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and  that  the  world  is  not  subordinated  to  man’s  use.  It  is  even 
more  certain  that  nature  is  the  expression  of  a  definite  order, 
with  which  nothing  interferes.”  “And  yet,”  he  cries,  “the 
purely  classical  education  advocated  by  the  representatives  of 
the  humanists  in  our  day  gives  no  inkling  of  all  this!” 

In  due  place  and  time  I  will  just  touch  upon  that  vexed 
question  of  classical  education;  but  at  present  the  question 
is  as  to  what  is  meant  by  knowing  the  best  which  modern 
nations  have  thought  and  said.  It  is  not  knowing  their  belles 
lettres  merely  which  is  meant.  To  know  Italian  belles  lettres 
is  not  to  know  Italy,  and  to  know  English  belles  lettres  is  not 
to  know  England.  Into  knowing  Itaiy  and  England  there 
comes  a  great  deal  more,  Galileo  and  Newton  amongst  it.  The 
reproach  of  being  a  superficial  humanism,  a  tincture  of  belles 
lettres,  may  attach  rightly  enough  to  some  other  disciplines; 
but  to  the  particular  discipline  recommended  when  I  proposed 
knowing  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  said  in  the  world, 
it  does  not  apply.  In  that  best  I  certainly  include  what  in 
modern  times  has  been  thought  and  said  by  the  great  observers 
and  knowers  of  nature. 

There  is,  therefore,  really  no  question  between  Professor 
Huxley  and  me  as  to  whether  knowing  the  great  results  of  the 
modern  scientific  study  of  nature  is  not  required  as  a  part  of  our 
culture,  as  well  as  knowing  the  products  of  literature  and  art. 
But  to  follow  the  processes  by  which  those  results  are  reached, 
ought,  say  the  friends  of  physical  science,  to  be  made  the  staple 
of  education  for  the  bulk  of  mankind.  And  here  there  does 
arise  a  question  between  those  whom  Professor  Huxley  calls 
with  playful  sarcasm  “the  Levites  of  culture,”  and  those  whom 
the  poor  humanist  is  sometimes  apt  to  regard  as  its  Nebuchad- 
nezzars. 

The  great  results  of  the  scientific  investigation  of  nature  we 
are  agreed  upon  knowing,  but  how  much  of  our  study  are  we 
bound  to  give  to  the  processes  by  which  those  results  are 
reached?  The  results  have  their  visible  bearing  on  human  life. 
But  all  the  processes,  too,  all  the  items  of  fact,  by  which  those 
results  are  reached  and  established,  are  interesting.  All  knowl¬ 
edge  is  interesting  to  a  wise  man,  and  the  knowledge  of  nature 
is  interesting  to  all  men.  It  is  very  interesting  to  know  that 
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from  the  albuminous  white  of  the  egg  the  chick  in  the  egg  gets 
tne  materials  for  its  flesh,  bones,  blood,  and  feathers,  while 
from  the  fatty  yolk  of  the  egg  it  gets  the  heat  and  energy  which 
enable  it  at  length  to  break  its  shell  and  begin  the  world.  It  is 
less  interesting,  perhaps,  but  still  it  is  interesting,  to  know  that 
when  a  taper  burns,  the  wax  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid 
and  water.  Moreover,  it  is  quite  true  that  the  habit  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  facts,  which  is  given  by  the  study  of  nature,  is,  as  the 
friends  of  physical  science  praise  it  for  being,  an  excellent 
discipline.  The  appeal,  in  the  study  of  nature,  is  constantly 
to  observation  and  experiment;  not  only  is  it  said  that  the 
thing  is  so,  but  we  can  be  made  to  see  that  it  is  so.  Not  only 
does  a  man  tell  us  that  when  a  taper  burns  the  wax  is  converted 
into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  as  a  man  may  tell  us,  if  he  likes, 
that  Charon  is  punting  his  ferry-boat  on  the  river  Styx,  or 
that  Victor  Hugo  is  a  sublime  poet,  or  Mr.  Gladstone  the  most 
admirable  of  statesmen;  but  we  are  made  to  see  that  the  con¬ 
version  into  carbonic  acid  and  water  does  actually  happen. 
This  reality  of  natural  knowledge  it  is,  which  makes  the  friends 
of  physical  science  contrast  it,  as  a  knowledge  of  things,  with 
the  humanist’s  knowledge,  which  is,  say  they,  a  knowledge  of 
words.  And  hence  Professor  Huxley  is  moved  to  lay  it  down 
that,  “for  the  purpose  of  attaining  real  culture,  an  exclusively 
scientific  education  is  at  least  as  effectual  as  an  exclusively  lit¬ 
erary  education.”  And  a  certain  President  of  the  Section  for 
Mechanical  Science  in  the  British  Association  is,  in  Scripture 
phrase,  “very  bold,”  and  declares  that  if  a  man,  in  his  mental 
training,  “has  substituted  literature  and  history  for  natural 
science,  he  has  chosen  the  less  useful  alternative.”  But  whether 
we  go  these  lengths  or  not,  we  must  all  admit  that  in  natural 
science  the  habit  gained  of  dealing  with  facts  is  a  most  valuable 
discipline,  and  that  every  one  should  have  some  experience 
of  it. 

More  than  this,  however,  is  demanded  by  the  reformers.  It 
is  proposed  to  make  the  training  in  natural  science  the  main 
part  of  education,  for  the  great  majority  of  mankind  at  any 
rate.  And  here,  I  confess,  I  part  company  with  the  friends  of 
physical  science,  with  whom  up  to  this  point  I  have  been  agree¬ 
ing.  In  differing  from  them,  however,  I  wish  to  proceed  with 
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the  utmost  caution  and  diffidence.  The  smallness  of  my  own 
acquaintance  with  the  disciplines  of  natural  science  is  ever 
before  my  mind,  and  I  am  fearful  of  doing  these  disciplines  an 
injustice.  The  ability  and  pugnacity  of  the  partisans  of  natural 
science  make  them  formidable  persons  to  contradict.  The  tone 
of  tentative  inquiry,  which  befits  a  being  of  dim  faculties  and 
bounded  knowledge,  is  the  tone  I  would  wish  to  take  and  not  to 
depart  from.  At  present  it  seems  to  me  that  those  who  are  for 
giving  to  natural  knowledge,  as  they  call  it,  the  chief  place  in 
the  education  of  the  majority  of  mankind,  leave  one  important 
thing  out  of  their  account:  the  constitution  of  human  nature. 
But  I  put  this  forward  on  the  strength  of  some  facts  not  at  all 
recondite,  very  far  from  it ;  facts  capable  of  being  stated  in  the 
simplest  possible  fashion,  and  to  which,  if  I  so  state  them,  the 
man  of  science  will,  I  am  sure,  be  willing  to  allow  their  due 
weight. 

Deny  the  facts  altogether,  I  think,  he  hardly  can.  He  can 
hardly  deny  that  when  we  set  ourselves  to  enumerate  the  pow¬ 
ers  which  go  to  the  building  up  of  human  life,  and  say  that 
they  are  the  power  of  conduct,  the  power  of  intellect  and  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  power  of  beauty,  and  the  power  of  social  life  and 
manners,  —  he  can  hardly  deny  that  this  scheme,  though  drawn 
in  rough  and  plain  lines  enough,  and  not  pretending  to  scien¬ 
tific  exactness,  does  yet  give  a  fairly  true  representation  of  the 
matter.  Human  nature  is  built  up  by  these  powers;  we  have 
the  need  for  them  all.  When  we  have  rightly  met  and  adjusted 
the  claims  of  them  all,  we  shall  then  be  in  a  fair  way  for  getting 
soberness  and  righteousness  with  wisdom.  This  is  evident 
enough,  and  the  friends  of  physical  science  would  admit  it. 

But  perhaps  they  may  not  have  sufficiently  observed  another 
thing:  namely,  that  the  several  powers  just  mentioned  are  not 
isolated,  but  there  is,  in  the  generality  of  mankind,  a  perpetual 
tendency  to  relate  them  one  to  another  in  divers  ways.  With 
one  such  way  of  relating  them  I  am  particularly  concerned 
now.  Following  our  instinct  for  intellect  and  knowledge,  we 
acquire  pieces  of  knowledge;  and  presently,  in  the  generality 
of  men,  there  arises  the  desire  to  relate  these  pieces  of  knowl¬ 
edge  to  our  sense  for  conduct,  to  our  sense  for  beauty,  and 
there  is  weariness  and  dissatisfaction  if  the  desire  is  balked. 
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Now  in  this  desire  lies,  I  think,  the  strength  of  that  hold 
which  letters  have  upon  us. 

All  knowledge  is,  as  I  said  just  now,  interesting;  and  even 
items  of  knowledge  which  from  the  nature  of  the  case  cannot 
well  be  related,  but  must  stand  isolated  in  our  thoughts,  have 
their  interest.  Even  lists  of  exceptions  have  their  interest.  If 
we  are  studying  Greek  accents,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that 
pais  and  pas,  and  some  other  monosyllables  of  the  same  form 
of  declension,  do  not  take  the  circumflex  upon  the  last  syllable 
of  the  genitive  plural,  but  vary,  in  this  respect,  from  the  com¬ 
mon  rule.  If  we  are  studying  physiology,  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  the  pulmonary  artery  carries  dark  blood  and  the 
pulmonary  vein  carries  bright  blood,  departing  in  this  respect 
from  the  common  rule  for  the  division  of  labour  between  the 
veins  and  the  arteries.  But  every  one  knows  how  we  seek  natu¬ 
rally  to  combine  the  pieces  of  our  knowledge  together,  to  bring 
them  under  general  rules,  to  relate  them  to  principles;  and  how 
unsatisfactory  and  tiresome  it  would  be  to  go  on  forever  learn¬ 
ing  lists  of  exceptions,  or  accumulating  items  of  fact  which 
must  stand  isolated. 

Well,  that  same  need  of  relating  our  knowledge,  which  oper¬ 
ates  here  within  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge  itself,  we  shall 
find  operating,  also,  outside  that  sphere.  We  experience,  as  we 
go  on  learning  and  knowing,  —  the  vast  majority  of  us  experi¬ 
ence,  —  the  need  of  relating  what  we  have  learnt  and  known  to 
the  sense  which  we  have  in  us  for  conduct,  to  the  sense  winch 
we  have  in  us  for  beauty. 

A  certain  Greek  prophetess  of  Mantineia  in  Arcadia,  Dio- 
tima  by  name,  once  explained  to  the  philosopher  Socrates  that 
love,  and  impulse,  and  bent  of  all  kinds,  is,  in  fact,  nothing  else 
but  the  desire  in  men  that  good  should  forever  be  present  to 
them.  This  desire  for  good,  Diotima  assured  Socrates,  is  our 
fundamental  desire,  of  which  fundamental  desire  every  impulse 
in  us  is  only  some  one  particular  form.  And  therefore  this 
fundamental  desire  it  is,  I  suppose,  —  this  desire  in  men  that 
good  should  be  forever  present  to  them,  —  which  acts  in  us 
when  we  feel  the  impulse  for  relating  our  knowledge  to  our 
sense  for  conduct  and  to  our  sense  for  beauty.  At  any  rate, 
with  men  in  general  the  instinct  exists.  Such  is  human  nature. 
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And  the  instinct,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  innocent,  and  human 
nature  is  preserved  by  our  following  the  lead  of  its  innocent 
instincts.  Therefore,  in  seeking  to  gratify  this  instinct  in  ques¬ 
tion,  we  are  following  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  in  human¬ 
ity. 

But,  no  doubt,  some  kinds  of  knowledge  cannot  be  made  to 
directly  serve  the  instinct  in  question,  cannot  be  directly  re¬ 
lated  to  the  sense  for  beauty,  to  the  sense  for  conduct.  These 
are  instrument-knowledges;  they  lead  on  to  other  knowledges, 
which  can.  A  man  who  passes  his  life  in  instrument-knowl¬ 
edges  is  a  specialist.  T hey  may  be  invaluable  as  instruments  to 
something  beyond,  for  those  who  have  the  gift  thus  to  employ 
them ;  and  they  may  be  disciplines  in  themselves  wherein  it  is 
useful  for  every  one  to  have  some  schooling.  But  it  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  the  generality  of  men  should  pass  all  their  mental 
life  with  Greek  accents  or  with  formal  logic.  My  friend  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sylvester,  who  is  one  of  the  first  mathematicians  in  the 
world,  holds  transcendental  doctrines  as  to  the  virtue  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  but  those  doctrines  are  not  for  common  men.  In  the 
very  Senate  House  and  heart  of  our  English  Cambridge  I  once 
ventured,  though  not  without  an  apology  for  my  profaneness, 
to  hazard  the  opinion  that  for  the  majority  of  mankind  a  little 
of  mathematics,  even,  goes  a  long  way.  Of  course  this  is  quite 
consistent  with  their  being  of  immense  importance  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  to  something  else;  but  it  is  the  few  who  have  the  aptitude 
for  thus  using  them,  not  the  bulk  of  mankind. 

The  natural  sciences  do  not,  however,  stand  on  the  same 
footing  with  these  instrument-knowledges.  Experience  shows 
us  that  the  generality  of  men  will  find  more  interest  in  learning 
that,  when  a  taper  burns,  the  wax  is  converted  into  carbonic 
acid  and  water,  or  in  learning  the  explanation  of  the  phenom¬ 
enon  of  dew,  or  in  learning  how  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
is  carried  on,  than  they  find  in  learning  that  the  genitive  plural 
of  pais  and  pas  does  not  take  the  circumflex  on  the  termination. 
And  one  piece  of  natural  knowledge  is  added  to  another,  and 
others  are  added  to  that,  and  at  last  we  come  to  propositions 
so  interesting  as  Mr.  Darwin’s  famous  proposition  that  our 
ancestor  was  a  hairy  quadruped  furnished  with  a  tail  and 
pointed  ears,  probably  arboreal  in  his  habits.”  Or  we  come  to 
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propositions  of  such  reach  and  magnitude  as  those  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley  delivers,  when  he  says  that  the  notions  of  our 
forefathers  about  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  world  were 
all  wrong,  and  that  nature  is  the  expression  of  a  definite  order 
with  which  nothing  interferes. 

Interesting,  indeed,  these  results  of  science  are,  important 
they  are,  and  we  should  all  of  us  be  acquainted  with  them.  But 
what  I  now  wish  you  to  mark  is,  that  we  are  still,  when  they 
are  propounded  to  us  and  we  receive  them,  we  are  still  in  the 
sphere  of  intellect  and  knowledge.  And  for  the  generality  of 
men  there  will  be  found,  I  say,  to  arise,  when  they  have  duly 
taken  in  the  proposition  that  their  ancestor  was  “  a  hairy  quad¬ 
ruped  furnished  with  a  tail  and  pointed  ears,  probably  arboreal 
in  his  habits,”  there  will  be  found  to  arise  an  invincible  desire 
to  relate  this  proposition  to  the  sense  in  us  for  conduct,  and  to 
the  sense  in  us  for  beauty.  But  this  the  men  of  science  will  not 
do  for  us,  and  will  hardly  even  profess  to  do.  They  will  give 
us  other  pieces  of  knowledge,  other  facts,  about  other  animals 
and  their  ancestors,  or  about  plants,  or  about  stones,  or  about 
stars;  and  they  may  finally  bring  us  to  those  great  “general 
conceptions  of  the  universe,  which  are  forced  upon  us  all,”  says 
Professor  Huxley,  “by  the  progress  of  physical  science.”  But 
still  it  will  be  knowledge  only  which  they  give  us;  knowledge 
not  put  for  us  into  relation  with  our  sense  for  conduct,  our  sense 
for  beauty,  and  touched  with  emotion  by  being  so  put ;  not  thus 
put  for  us,  and  therefore,  to  the  majority  of  mankind,  after  a 
certain  while,  unsatisfying,  wearying. 

Not  to  the  born  naturalist,  I  admit.  But  what  do  we  mean 
by  a  born  naturalist?  We  mean  a  man  in  whom  the  zeal  for 
observing  nature  is  so  uncommonly  strong  and  eminent,  that 
it  marks  him  off  from  the  bulk  of  mankind.  Such  a  man  will 
pass  his  life  happily  in  collecting  natural  knowledge  and  reason¬ 
ing  upon  it,  and  will  ask  for  nothing,  or  hardly  anything,  more. 
I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  sagacious  and  admirable  natural¬ 
ist  whom  we  lost  not  very  long  ago,  Mr.  Darwin,  once  owned 
to  a  friend  that  for  his  part  he  did  not  experience  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  two  things  which  most  men  find  so  necessary  to  them, 
—  religion  and  poetry;  science  and  the  domestic  affections,  he 
thought,  were  enough.  To  a  born  naturalist,  I  can  well  under- 
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stand  that  this  should  seem  so.  So  absorbing  is  his  occupation 
with  nature,  so  strong  his  love  for  his  occupation,  that  he  goes 
on  acquiring  natural  knowledge  and  reasoning  upon  it,  and  has 
little  time  or  inclination  for  thinking  about  getting  it  related 
to  the  desire  in  man  for  conduct,  the  desire  in  man  for  beauty. 
He  relates  it  to  them  for  himself  as  he  goes  along,  so  far  as  he 
feels  the  need;  and  he  draws  from  the  domestic  affections  all 
the  additional  solace  necessary.  But  then  Darwins  are  ex¬ 
tremely  rare.  Another  great  and  admirable  master  of  natural 
knowledge,  Faraday,  was  a  Sandemanian.  That  is  to  say,  he 
related  his  knowledge  to  his  instinct  for  conduct  and  to  his 
instinct  for  beauty,  by  the  aid  of  that  respectable  Scottish 
sectary,  Robert  Sandeman.1  And  so  strong,  in  general,  is  the 
demand  of  religion  and  poetry  to  have  their  share  in  a  man,  to 
associate  themselves  with  his  knowing,  and  to  relieve  and  re¬ 
joice  it,  that,  probably,  for  one  man  amongst  us  with  the  dis¬ 
position  to  do  as  Darwin  did  in  this  respect,  there  are  at  least 
fifty  with  the  disposition  to  do  as  Faraday. 

Education  lays  hold  upon  us,  in  fact,  by  satisfying  this  de¬ 
mand.  Professor  Huxley  holds  up  to  scorn  mediaeval  education 
with  its  neglect  of  the  knowledge  of  nature,  its  poverty  e\en  of 
literary  studies,  its  formal  logic  devoted  to  “showing  how  and 
why  that  which  the  Church  said  was  true  must  be  true.”  But 
the  great  mediaeval  Universities  were  not  brought  into  being, 
we  may  be  sure,  by  the  zeal  for  giving  a  jejune  and  contempt¬ 
ible  education.  Kings  have  been  their  nursing  fathers,  and 
queens  have  been  their  nursing  mothers,  but  not  for  this. 
The  mediaeval  Universities  came  into  being,  because  the  sup¬ 
posed  knowledge,  delivered  by  Scripture  and  the  Church,  so 
deeply  engaged  men’s  hearts,  by  so  simply,  easily,  and  power¬ 
fully  relating  itself  to  their  desire  for  conduct,  their  desire  for 
beauty.  All  other  knowledge  was  dominated  by  this  supposed 
knowledge  and  was  subordinated  to  it,  because  of  the  surpass¬ 
ing  strength  of  the  hold  which  it  gained  upon  the  affections  of 
men,  by  allying  itself  profoundly  with  their  sense  for  conduct, 
their  sense  for  beauty. 

But  now,  says  Professor  Huxley,  conceptions  of  the  universe 
fatal  to  the  notions  held  by  our  forefathers  have  been  forced 

1  The  founder  of  a  communistic  church  (died  1771). 
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upon  us  by  physical  science.  Grant  to  him  that  they  are  thus 
fatal,  that  the  new  conceptions  must  and  will  soon  become  cur¬ 
rent  everywhere,  and  that  every  one  will  finally  perceive  them 
to  be  fatal  to  the  beliefs  of  our  forefathers.  The  need  of  humane 
letters,  as  they  are  truly  called,  because  they  serve  the  para¬ 
mount  desire  in  men  that  good  should  be  forever  present  to 
them,  —  the  need  of  humane  letters,  to  establish  a  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  new  conceptions,  and  our  instinct  for  beauty,  our 
instinct  for  conduct,  is  only  the  more  visible.  The  Middle  Age 
could  do  without  humane  letters,  as  it  could  do  without  the 
study  of  nature,  because  its  supposed  knowledge  was  made 
to  engage  its  emotions  so  powerfully.  Grant  that  the  supposed 
knowledge  disappears,  its  power  of  being  made  to  engage  the 
emotions  will  of  course  disappear  along  with  it,  —  but  the 
emotions  themselves,  and  their  claim  to  be  engaged  and  satis¬ 
fied,  will  remain.  Now  if  we  find  by  experience  that  humane 
letters  have  an  undeniable  power  of  engaging  the  emotions, 
the  importance  of  humane  letters  in  a  man’s  training  becomes 
not  less,  but  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  success  of  modern  sci¬ 
ence  in  extirpating  what  it  calls  “mediaeval  thinking.” 

Have  humane  letters,  then,  have  poetry  and  eloquence,  the 
power  here  attributed  to  them  of  engaging  the  emotions,  and 
do  they  exercise  it?  And  if  they  have  it  and  exercise  it,  how  do 
they  exercise  it,  so  as  to  exert  an  influence  upon  man’s  sense 
for  conduct,  his  sense  for  beauty?  Finally,  even  if  they  both 
can  and  do  exert  an  influence  upon  the  senses  in  question,  how 
are  they  to  relate  to  them  the  results  —  the  modern  results  ' 
of  natural  science?  All  these  questions  may  be  asked.  First 
have  poetry  and  eloquence  the  power  of  calling  out  the  emo¬ 
tions?  The  appeal  is  to  experience.  Experience  shows  that  for 
the  vast  majority  of  men,  for  mankind  in  general,  they  have  the 
power.  Next,  do  they  exercise  it?  They  do.  But  then,  how  do 
they  exercise  it  so  as  to  affect  man’s  sense  for  conduct,  his  sense 
for  beauty?  And  this  is  perhaps  a  case  for  applying  the  Preach¬ 
er’s  words:  “Though  a  man  labour  to  seek  it  out,  yet  he  shall 
not  find  it;  yea,  farther,  though  a  wise  man  think  to  know  it, 
yet  shall  he  not  be  able  to  find  it.”  1  Why  should  it  be  one 
thing,  in  its  effect  upon  the  emotions,  to  say,  “Patience  is  a 

1  Ecclesiasks,  viii,  17- 
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virtue,”  and  quite  another  thing,  in  its  effect  upon  the  emo¬ 
tions,  to  say  with  Homer, 

T\7]rbp  yap  Mcupcu  OvpAv  Qhav  avOpdnrounv  — 1 

“for  an  enduring  heart  have  the  destinies  appointed  to  the 
children  of  men”?  Why  should  it  be  one  thing,  in  its  effect 
upon  the  emotions,  to  say  with  the  philosopher  Spinoza,  Felici- 
tas  in  ea  consistit  quod  homo  mum  esse  conservare  potest  — 
“Man’s  happiness  consists  in  his  being  able  to  preserve  his 
own  essence,”  and  quite  another  thing,  in  its  effect  upon  the 
emotions,  to  say  with  the  Gospel,  “What  is  a  man  advantaged, 
if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  himself,  forfeit  himself?” 
How  does  this  difference  of  effect  arise?  I  cannot  tell,  and  I  am 
not  much  concerned  to  know;  the  important  thing  is  that  it 
does  arise,  and  that  we  can  profit  by  it.  But  how,  finally,  are 
poetry  and  eloquence  to  exercise  the  power  of  relating  the  mod¬ 
ern  results  of  natural  science  to  man’s  instinct  for  conduct,  his 
instinct  for  beauty?  And  here  again  I  answer  that  I  do  not 
know  how  they  will  exercise  it,  but  that  they  can  and  will  exer¬ 
cise  it  I  am  sure.  I  do  not  mean  that  modern  philosophical 
poets  and  modern  philosophical  moralists  are  to  come  and  re¬ 
late  for  us,  in  express  terms,  the  results  of  modern  scientific 
research  to  our  instinct  for  conduct,  our  instinct  for  beauty. 
But  I  mean  that  we  shall  find,  as  a  matter  of  experience,  if  we 
know  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  uttered  in  the  world, 
—  we  shall  find  that  the  art  and  poetry  and  eloquence  of  men 
who  lived,  perhaps,  long  ago,  who  had  the  most  limited  natural 
knowledge,  who  had  the  most  erroneous  conceptions  about 
many  important  matters,  —  we  shall  find  that  this  art,  and 
poetry,  and  eloquence,  have  in  fact  not  only  the  power  of 
refreshing  and  delighting  us;  they  have  also  the  power,— 
such  is  the  strength  and  worth,  in  essentials,  of  their  authors 
criticism  of  life,  —  they  have  a  fortifying,  and  elevating,  and 
quickening,  and  suggestive  power,  capable  of  wonderfully 
helping  us  to  relate  the  results  of  modern  science  to  our  need 
for  conduct,  our  need  for  beauty.  Homer’s  conceptions  of  the 
physical  universe  were,  I  imagine,  grotesque;  but  really,  under 
the  shock  of  hearing  from  modern  science  that  “  the  world  is  not 

1  Iliad,  xxiv,  49- 
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subordinated  to  man’s  use,  and  that  man  is  not  the  cynosure 
of  things  terrestrial,”  I  could,  for  my  own  part,  desire  no  bette* 
comfort  than  Homer’s  line  which  I  quoted  just  now, 

t\t] rbv  yap  'M.oipai  Bvp&v  dtaav  dvOpdiroiCLv  — 

“for  an  enduring  heart  have  the  destinies  appointed  to  the 
children  of  men”! 

And  the  more  that  men’s  minds  are  cleared,  the  more  that 
the  results  of  science  are  frankly  accepted,  the  more  that 
poetry  and  eloquence  come  to  be  received  and  studied  as  what 
in  truth  they  really  are,  —  the  criticism  of  life  by  gifted  men, 
alive  and  active  with  extraordinary  power  at  an  unusual  num¬ 
ber  of  points;  —  so  much  the  more  will  the  value  of  humane 
letters,  and  of  art  also,  which  is  an  utterance  having  a  like  kind 
of  power  with  theirs,  be  felt  and  acknowledged,  and  their 
place  in  education  be  secured. 

Let  us,  therefore,  all  of  us,  avoid  indeed  as  much  as  possible 
any  invidious  comparison  between  the  merits  of  humane  let¬ 
ters,  as  means  of  education,  and  the  merits  of  the  natural 
sciences.  But  when  some  President  of  a  Section  for  Mechanical 
Science  insists  on  making  the  comparison,  and  tells  us  that  “he 
who  in  his  training  has  substituted  literature  and  history  for 
natural  science  has  chosen  the  less  useful  alternative,”  let  us 
make  answer  to  him  that  the  student  of  humane  letters  only, 
will,  at  least,  know  also  the  great  general  conceptions  brought 
in  by  modern  physical  science;  for  science,  as  Professor  Huxley 
says,  forces  them  upon  us  all.  But  the  student  of  the  natural 
sciences  only,  will,  by  our  very  hypothesis,  know  nothing  of 
humane  letters;  not  to  mention  that  in  setting  himself  to  be 
perpetually  accumulating  natural  knowledge,  he  sets  himself 
to  do  what  only  specialists  have  in  general  the  gift  for  doing 
genially.  And  so  he  will  probably  be  unsatisfied,  or  at  any  rate 
incomplete,  and  even  more  incomplete  than  the  student  of 
humane  letters  only. 

I  once  mentioned  in  a  school-report,  how  a  young  man  in 
one  of  our  English  training  colleges  having  to  paraphrase  the 
passage  in  Macbeth  beginning, 


Can’st  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased? 
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turned  this  line  into,  “Can  you  not  wait  upon  the  lunatic?” 
And  I  remarked  what  a  curious  state  of  things  it  would  be,  if 
every  pupil  of  our  national  schools  knew,  let  us  say,  that  the 
moon  is  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  diameter, 
and  thought  at  the  same  time  that  a  good  paraphrase  for 

Can’st  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased? 

was,  “Can  you  not  wait  upon  the  lunatic?”  If  one  is  driven 
to  choose,  I  think  I  would  rather  have  a  young  person  ignorant 
about  the  moon’s  diameter,  but  aware  that  “Can  you  not  wait 
upon  the  lunatic?”  is  bad,  than  a  young  person  whose  educa¬ 
tion  had  been  such  as  to  manage  things  the  other  way. 

Or  to  go  higher  than  the  pupils  of  our  national  schools.  I 
have  in  my  mind’s  eye  a  member  of  our  British  Parliament 
who  comes  to  travel  here  in  America,  who  afterwards  relates 
his  travels,  and  who  shows  a  really  masterly  knowledge  of  the 
geology  of  this  great  country  and  of  its  mining  capabilities,  but 
who  ends  by  gravely  suggesting  that  the  United  States  should 
borrow  a  prince  from  our  Royal  Family,  and  should  make  him 
their  king,  and  should  create  a  House  of  Lords  of  great  landed 
proprietors  after  the  pattern  of  ours;  and  then  America,  he 
thinks,  would  have  her  future  happily  and  perfectly  secured. 
Surely,  in  this  case,  the  President  of  the  Section  for  Mechanical 
Science  would  himself  hardly  say  that  our  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  by  concentrating  himself  upon  geology  and  mineralogy, 
and  so  on,  and  not  attending  to  literature  and  history,  had 

“chosen  the  more  useful  alternative.” 

If  then  there  is  to  be  separation  and  option  between  humane 
letters  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  natural  sciences  on  the  other, 
the  great  majority  of  mankind,  all  who  have  not  exceptional 
and  overpowering  aptitudes  for  the  study  of  nature,  would  do 
well,  I  cannot  but  think,  to  choose  to  be  educated  in  humane 
letters  rather  than  in  the  natural  sciences.  Letters  will  call 
out  their  being  at  more  points,  will  make  them  live  more.  . 

I  said  that  before  I  ended  I  would  just  touch  on  the  question 
of  classical  education,  and  I  will  keep  my  word.  Even  if  litera¬ 
ture  is  to  retain  a  large  place  in  our  education,  yet  Latin  an 
Greek,  sav  the  friends  of  progress,  will  certainly  have  to  go. 
Greek  is  the  grand  offender  in  the  eyes  of  these  gentlemen.  1  he 
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attackers  of  the  established  course  of  study  think  that  against 
Greek,  at  any  rate,  they  have  irresistible  arguments.  Litera¬ 
ture  may  perhaps  be  needed  in  education,  they  say;  but  why 
on  earth  should  it  be  Greek  literature?  Why  not  French  of 
German?  Nay,  “has  not  an  Englishman  models  in  his  own 
literature  of  every  kind  of  excellence?  ”  As  before,  it  is  not  on 
any  weak  pleadings  of  my  own  that  I  rely  for  convincing  the 
gainsayers;  it  is  on  the  constitution  of  human  nature  itself,  and 
on  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  in  humanity.  The  instinct 
for  beauty  is  set  in  human  nature,  as  surely  as  the  instinct  for 
knowledge  is  set  there,  or  the  instinct  for  conduct.  If  the  in¬ 
stinct  for  beauty  is  served  by  Greek  literature  and  art  as  it  is 
served  by  no  other  literature  and  art,  we  may  trust  to  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  self-preservation  in  humanity  for  keeping  Greek  as 
part  of  our  culture.  We  may  trust  to  it  for  even  making  the 
study  of  Greek  more  prevalent  than  it  is  now.  Greek  will  come, 
I  hope,  some  day  to  be  studied  more  rationally  than  at  present; 
but  it  will  be  increasingly  studied  as  men  increasingly  feel  the 
need  in  them  for  beauty,  and  how  powerfully  Greek  art  and 
Greek  literature  can  serve  this  need.  Women  will  again  study 
Greek,  as  Lady  Jane  Grey  did;  I  believe  that  in  that  chain  of 
forts,  with  which  the  fair  host  of  the  Amazons  are  now  engird¬ 
ling  our  English  universities,  —  I  find  that  here  in  America,  in 
colleges  like  Smith  College  in  Massachusetts,  and  Vassar  Col¬ 
lege  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  the  happy  families  of  the 
mixed  universities  out  West,  they  are  studying  it  already. 

Defuit  una  mihi  symmetria  prisca, —  “The  antique  sym¬ 
metry  was  the  one  thing  wanting  to  me,”  said  Leonardo  da 
Vinci;  and  he  was  an  Italian.  I  will  not  presume  to  speak  for 
the  Americans,  but  I  am  sure  that,  in  the  Englishman,  the 
want  of  this  admirable  symmetry  of  the  Greeks  is  a  thousand 
times  more  great  and  crying  than  in  any  Italian.  The  results  of 
the  want  show  themselves  most  glaringly,  perhaps,  in  our 
architecture,  but  they  show  themselves,  also,  in  all  our  art. 
Fit  details  strictly  combined,  in  view  of  a  large  general  result  nobly 
conceived;  that  is  just  the  beautiful  symmetria  prisca  of  the 
Greeks,  and  it  is  just  where  we  English  fail,  where  all  our  art 
fails.  Striking  ideas  we  have,  and  well  executed  details  we 
have;  but  that  high  symmetry  which,  with  satisfying  and  de- 
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lightful  effect,  combines  them,  we  seldom  or  never  have.  The 
glorious  beauty  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  did  not  come  from 
single  fine  things  stuck  about  on  that  hill,  a  statue  here,  a  gate¬ 
way  there;  —  no,  it  arose  from  all  things  being  perfectly  com¬ 
bined  for  a  supreme  total  effect.  What  must  not  an  Englishman 
feel  about  our  deficiencies  in  this  respect,  as  the  sense  for 
beauty,  whereof  this  symmetry  is  an  essential  element,  awak¬ 
ens  and  strengthens  within  him !  what  will  not  one  day  be  his 
respect  and  desire  for  Greece  and  its  symmetria  prisca,  when 
the  scales  drop  from  his  eyes  as  he  walks  the  London  streets, 
and  he  sees  such  a  lesson  in  meanness  as  the  Strand,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  its  true  deformity!  But  here  we  are  coming  to  our 
friend  Mr.  Ruskin’s  province,  and  I  will  not  intrude  upon  it, 
for  he  is  its  very  sufficient  guardian. 

And  so  we  at  last  find,  it  seems,  we  find  flowing  in  favour  of 
the  humanities  the  natural  and  necessary  stream  of  things, 
which  seemed  against  them  when  we  started.  The  “hairy 
quadruped  furnished  with  a  tail  and  pointed  ears,  probably 
arboreal  in  his  habits,”  this  good  fellow  carried  hidden  in  his 
nature,  apparently,  something  destined  to  develop  into  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  humane  letters.  Nay,  more;  we  seem  finally  to  be  even 
led  to  the  further  conclusion  that  our  hairy  ancestor  carried  in 
his  nature,  also,  a  necessity  for  Greek. 

And  therefore,  to  say  the  truth,  I  cannot  really  think  that 
humane  letters  are  in  much  actual  danger  of  being  thrust  out 
from  their  leading  place  in  education,  in  spite  of  the  array  cf 
authorities  against  them  at  this  moment.  So  long  as  human 
nature  is  what  it  is,  their  attractions  will  remain  irresistible. 
As  with  Greek,  so  with  letters  generally:  they  will  some  day 
come,  we  may  hope,  to  be  studied  more  rationally,  but  they 
will  not  lose  their  place.  What  will  happen  will  rather  be  that 
there  will  be  crowded  into  education  other  matters  besides, 
far  too  many;  there  will  be,  perhaps,  a  period  of  unsettlement 
and  confusion  and  false  tendency;  but  letters  will  not  in  the 
end  lose  their  leading  place.  If  they  lose  it  for  a  time,  they  will 
get  it  back  again.  We  shall  be  brought  back  to  them  by  our 
wants  and  aspirations.  And  a  poor  humanist  may  possess  his 
soul  in  patience,  neither  strive  nor  cry,  admit  the  energy  and 
brilliancy  of  the  partisans  of  physical  science,  and  their  present 
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favour  with  the  public,  to  be  far  greater  than  his  own,  and  still 
have  a  happy  faith  that  the  nature  of  things  works  silently  on 
behalf  of  the  studies  which  he  loves,  and  that,  while  we  shall 
all  have  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  great  results  reached 
by  modern  science,  and  to  give  ourselves  as  much  training  in 
its  disciplines  as  we  can  conveniently  carry,  yet  the  majority 
of  men  will  always  require  humane  letters;  and  so  much  the 
more,  as  they  have  the  more  and  the  greater  results  of  science 
to  relate  to  the  need  in  man  for  conduct,  and  to  the  need  in  him 
for  beauty. 
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[This  essay  appeared  in  Macmillan’s  Magazine  and  in  the  collection 
called  Lay  Sermons;  it  was  in  the  first  place  a  popular  address  delivered 
at  Edinburgh.  It  is  one  of  the  important  examples  not  only  of  Huxley’s 
gift  of  popular  exposition  of  scientific  subjects,  but  also  of  his  view  of  the 
philosophic  significance  of  the  new  science.  In  the  latter  portion,  neces¬ 
sarily  abbreviated  here,  he  shows  that  his  view  of  the  physical  basis  of 
life  led  him  to  be,  not  a  materialist  (that  is,  one  believing  that  the  laws  of 
matter  fully  account  for  all  human  experiences) ,  but  an  agnostic  -  his 
well-known  term  for  one  who  contents  himself  with  the  limitations  of 
scientifically  proved  knowledge.] 

In  order  to  make  the  title  of  this  discourse  generally  intelli¬ 
gible,  I  have  translated  the  term  “  Protoplasm,”  which  is  the 
scientific  name  of  the  substance  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak, 
by  the  words  “the  physical  basis  of  life.”  I  suppose  that,  to 
many,  the  idea  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  physical  basis,  or 
matter,  of  life  may  be  novel  —  so  widely  spread  is  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  life  as  a  something  which  works  through  matter,  but  is 
independent  of  it;  and  even  those  who  are  aware  that  matter 
and  life  are  inseparably  connected,  may  not  be  prepared  for 
the  conclusion  plainly  suggested  by  the  phrase,  “the  physical 
basis  or  matter  of  life,”  that  there  is  some  one  kind  of  matter 
which  is  common  to  all  living  beings,  and  that  their  endless 
diversities  are  bound  together  by  a  physical,  as  well  as  an 
ideal,  unity.  In  fact,  when  first  apprehended,  such  a  doctrine 
as  this  appears  almost  shocking  to  common  sense. 

What,  truly,  can  seem  to  be  more  obviously  different  from 
one  another,  in  faculty,  in  form,  and  in  substance,  than  the 
various  kinds  of  living  beings?  What  community  of  faculty 
can  there  be  between  the  bright-coloured  lichen,  which  so 
nearly  resembles'  a  mere  mineral  incrustation  of  the  bare  rock 
on  which  it  grows,  and  the  painter,  to  whom  it  is  instinct  with 
beauty,  or  the  botanist,  whom  it  feeds  with  knowledge? 
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Again,  think  of  the  microscopic  fungus  —  a  mere  infinitesimal 
ovoid  particle,  which  finds  space  and  duration  enough  to  mul¬ 
tiply  into  countless  millions  in  the  body  of  a  living  fly;  and 
then  of  the  wealth  of  foliage,  the  luxuriance  of  flower  and  fruit, 
which  lies  between  this  bald  sketch  of  a  plant  and  the  giant 
pine  of  California,  towering  to  the  dimensions  of  a  cathedral 
spire,  or  the  Indian  fig,  which  covers  acres  with  its  profound 
shadow,  and  endures  while  nations  and  empires  come  and  go 
around  its  vast  circumference.  Or,  turning  to  the  other  half  cf 
the  world  of  life,  picture  to  yourselves  the  great  Finner  whale, 
hugest  of  beasts  that  live,  or  have  lived,  disporting  his  eighty 
or  ninety  feet  of  bone,  muscle  and  blubber,  with  easy  roll, 
among  waves  in  which  the  stoutest  ship  that  ever  left  dockyard 
would  flounder  hopelessly;  and  contrast  him  with  the  invis¬ 
ible  animalcules  —  mere  gelatinous  specks,  multitudes  of  which 
could,  in  fact,  dance  upon  the  point  of  a  needle  with  the  same 
case  as  the  angels  of  the  Schoolmen  could,  in  imagination. 
With  these  images  before  your  minds,  you  may  well  ask,  what 
community  of  form,  or  structure,  is  there  between  the  animal¬ 
cule  and  the  whale;  or  between  the  fungus  and  the  fig-tree? 
And,  a  fortiori,1  between  all  four? 

Finally,  if  we  regard  substance,  or  material  composition, 
what  hidden  bond  can  connect  the  flower  which  a  girl  wears 
in  her  hair  and  the  blood  which  courses  through  her  youth¬ 
ful  veins;  or,  what  is  there  in  common  between  the  dense 
and  resisting  mass  of  the  oak,  or  the  strong  fabric  of  the  tor¬ 
toise,  and  those  broad  disks  of  glassy  jelly  which  may  be  seen 
pulsating  through  the  waters  of  a  calm  sea,  but  which  drain 
away  to  mere  films  in  the  hand  which  raises  them  out  of  their 
element? 

Such  objections  as  these  must,  I  think,  arise  in  the  mind  oi 
every  one  who  ponders,  for  the  first  time,  upon  the  conception 
of  a  single  physical  basis  of  life  underlying  all  the  diversities  of 
vital  existence;  but  I  propose  to  demonstrate  to  you  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  these  apparent  difficulties,  a  threefold  unity  — 
namely,  a  unity  of  power  or  faculty,  a  unity  of  form,  and  a 
unity  of  substantial  composition  —  does  pervade  the  whole 
living  world. 


1  So  tnuch  the  more. 
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Nd  very  abstruse  argumentation  is  needed,  in  the  first  place, 
to  prove  that  the  powers,  or  faculties,  of  all  kinds  of  living 
matter,  diverse  as  they  may  be  in  degree,  are  substantially 
similar  in  kind. 

Goethe  has  condensed  a  survey  of  all  powers  of  mankind 
into  the  well-known  epigram:  — 

“  Warum  treibt  sich  das  Volk  so  und  schreit?  Es  will  sich  ernahren, 

s  Kinder  zeugen,  und  die  nahren  so  gut  es  vermag. 

«••••••••* 

Weiter  bringt  es  kein  Mensch,  stell’  er  sich  wie  er  auch  will.”1 

In  physiological  language  this  means,  that  all  the  multifa¬ 
rious  and  complicated  activities  of  man  are  comprehensible 
under  three  categories.  Either  they  are  immediately  directed 
towards  the  maintenance  and  development  of  the  body,  or  they 
effect  transitory  changes  in  the  relative  positions  of  parts  of 
the  body,  or  they  tend  towards  the  continuance  of  the  species. 
Even  those  manifestations  of  intellect,  of  feeling,  and  of  will, 
which  we  rightly  name  the  higher  faculties,  are  not  excluded 
from  this  classification,  inasmuch  as  to  every  one  but  the  sub¬ 
ject  r  f  them,  they  are  known  only  as  transitory  changes  in  the 
relati  e  positions  of  parts  of  the  body.  Speech,  gesture,  and 
every  other  form  of  human  action  are,  in  the  long  run,  resolv¬ 
able  into  muscular  contraction,  and  muscular  con  traction  is  but 
a  transitory  change  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  parts  of  a 
muscle.  But  the  scheme  which  is  large  enough  to  embrace  the 
activities  of  the  highest  form  of  life,  covers  all  those  of  the 
lower  creatures.  The  lowest  plant,  or  animalcule,  feeds,  grows, 
vnd  reproduces  its  kind.  In  addition,  all  animals  manifest 
those  transitory  changes  of  form  which  we  class  under  irritabil¬ 
ity  and  contractility;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  when 
the  vegetable  world  is  thoroughly  explored,  we  shall  find  all 
plants  in  possession  of  the  same  powers,  at  one  time  or  other 
of  their  existence. 

I  am  not  now  alluding  to  such  phenomena,  at  once  rare  and 
conspicuous,  as  those  exhibited  by  the  leaflets  of  the  sensitive 
plants,  or  the  stamens  of  the  barberry,  but  to  much  more 

1  “Why  does  the  mass  of  people  so  push  and  shout?  They  wish  to  acquire  a  living, 
bring  forth  children,  and  nurture  them  as  well  as  they  can.  ...  No  man  can  go  further, 
let  him  imagine  what  he  will.”  (From  the  Venetian  Epigrams.) 
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widely  spread,  and  at  the  same  time,  more  subtle  and  hidden, 
manifestations  of  vegetable  contractility.  You  are  doubtless 
aware  that  the  common  nettle  owes  its  stinging  property  to 
the  innumerable  stiff  and  needle-like,  though  exquisitely  deli¬ 
cate,  hairs  which  cover  its  surface.  Each  stinging-needle  tapers 
from  a  broad  base  to  a  slender  summit,  which,  though  rounded 
at  the  end,  is  of  such  microscopic  fineness  that  it  readily  pene¬ 
trates,  and  breaks  off  in,  the  skin.  The  whole  hair  consists  of 
a  very  delicate  outer  case  of  wood,  closely  applied  to  the  inner 
surface  of  which  is  a  layer  of  semifluid  matter,  full  of  innum¬ 
erable  granules  of  extreme  minuteness.  This  semifluid  lining 
is  protoplasm,  which  thus  constitutes  a  kind  of  bag,  full  of  a 
limpid  liquid,  and  roughly  corresponding  in  form  with  the 
interior  of  the  hair  which  it  fills.  When  viewed  with  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  high  magnifying  power,  the  protoplasmic  layer  of  the 
nettle  hair  is  seen  to  be  in  a  condition  of  unceasing  activity. 
Local  contractions  of  the  whole  thickness  of  its  substance  pass 
slowly  and  gradually  from  point  to  point,  and  give  rise  to  the 
appearance  of  progressive  waves,  just  as  the  bending  of  suc¬ 
cessive  stalks  of  corn  by  a  breeze  produces  the  apparent  billows 
of  a  cornfield. 

But,  in  addition  to  these  movements,  and  independently  of 
them,  the  granules  are  driven,  in  relatively  rapid  streams, 
through  channels  in  the  protoplasm  which  seem  to  have  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  persistence.  Most  commonly,  the  currents 
in  adjacent  parts  of  the  protoplasm  take  similar  directions; 
and  thus  there  is  a  general  stream  up  one  side  of  the  hair  and 
down  the  other.  But  this  does  not  prevent  the  existence  of 
partial  currents  which  take  different  routes;  and  sometimes 
trains  of  granules  may  be  seen  coursing  swiftly  in  opposite  di¬ 
rections  within  a  twenty- thousandth  of  an  inch  of  one  another, 
while,  occasionally,  opposite  streams  come  into  direct  collision, 
and,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  struggle,  one  predominates.  The 
cause  of  these  currents  seems  to  lie  in  contractions  of  the  pro¬ 
toplasm  which  bounds  the  channels  in  which  they  flow,  but 
which  are  so  minute  that  the  best  microscopes  show  only  their 
effects,  and  not  themselves. 

The  spectacle  afforded  by  the  wonderful  energies  prisoned 
within  the  compass  of  the  microscopic  hair  of  a  plant,  which  we 
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commonly  regard  as  a  merely  passive  organism,  is  not  easily 
forgotten  by  one  who  has  watched  its  display,  continued  hour 
after  hour,  without  pause  or  sign  of  weakening.  The  possible 
complexity  of  many  other  organic  forms,  seemingly  as  simple 
as  the  protoplasm  of  the  nettle,  dawns  upon  one;  and  the  com¬ 
parison  of  such  a  protoplasm  to  a  body  with  an  internal  circu¬ 
lation,  which  has  been  put  forward  by  an  eminent  physiologist, 
loses  much  of  its  startling  character.  Currents  similar  to  those 
of  the  hairs  of  the  nettle  have  been  observed  in  a  great  multi¬ 
tude  of  very  different  plants,  and  weighty  authorities  have 
suggested  that  they  probably  occur,  in  more  or  less  perfec¬ 
tion,  in  all  young  vegetable  cells.  If  such  be  the  case,  the 
wonderful  noonday  silence  of  a  tropical  forest  is,  after  all, 
due  only  to  the  dulness  of  our  hearing;  and  could  our  ears 
catch  the  murmur  of  these  tiny  Maelstroms,  as  they  whirl 
in  the  innumerable  myriads  of  living  cells  which  constitute 
each  tree,  we  should  be  stunned,  as  with  the  roar  of  a  great 
city. 

Among  the  lower  plants,  it  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep¬ 
tion,  that  contractility  should  be  still  more  openly  manifested 
at  some  periods  of  their  existence.  The  protoplasm  of  A Igce  and 
Fungi  becomes,  under  many  circumstances,  partially,  or  com¬ 
pletely,  freed  from  its  woody  case,  and  exhibits  movements 
of  its  whole  mass,  or  is  propelled  by  the  contractility  of  one  or 
more  hair-like  prolongations  of  its  body,  which  arecalled 
vibratile  cilia.  And,  so  far  as  the  conditions  of  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  phenomena  of  contractility  have  yet  been  studied, 
they  are  the  same  for  the  plant  as  for  the  animal.  Heat  and 
electric  shocks  influence  both,  and  in  the  same  way,  though  it 
may  be  in  different  degrees.  It  is  by  no  means  my  intention  tc 
suggest  that  there  is  no  difference  in  faculty  between  the  lowest 
plant  and  the  highest,  or  between  plants  and  animals.  But  the 
difference  between  the  powers  of  the  lowest  plant,  01  animal, 
and  those  of  the  highest,  is  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind,  and  de¬ 
pends,  as  Milne-Edwards  long  ago  so  well  pointed  out,  upon 
the  extent  to  which  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour  is 
carried  out  in  the  living  economy.  In  the  lowest  organism  all 
parts  are  competent  to  perform  all  functions,  and  one  and  the 
same  portion  of  protoplasm  may  successfully  take  on  the  func- 
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tion  of  feeding,  moving,  or  reproducing  apparatus.  In  the 
highest,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  number  of  parts  combine  to 
perform  each  function,  each  part  doing  its  allotted  share  of  the 
work  with  great  accuracy  and  efficiency,  but  being  useless  for 
any  other  purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  notwithstanding  all  the  fundamental 
resemblances  which  exist  between  the  powers  of  the  proto¬ 
plasm  in  plants  and  in  animals,  they  present  a  striking  differ¬ 
ence  (to  which  I  shall  advert  more  at  length  presently),  in  the 
fact  that  plants  can  manufacture  fresh  protoplasm  out  of 
mineral  compounds,  whereas  animals  are  obliged  to  procure  it 
ready  made,  and  hence,  in  the  long  run,  depend  upon  plants. 
Upon  what  condition  this  difference  in  the  powers  of  the  two 
great  divisions  of  the  world  of  life  depends,  nothing  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  known. 

With  such  qualifications  as  arise  out  of  the  last-mentioned 
fact,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  acts  of  all  living  things 
are  fundamentally  one.  Is  any  such  unity  predicable  of  their 
forms?  Let  us  seek  in  easily  verified  facts  for  a  reply  to  this 
question.  If  a  drop  of  blood  be  drawn  by  pricking  one’s  finger, 
and  viewed  with  proper  precautions,  and  under  a  sufficiently 
high  microscopic  power,  there  will  be  seen,  among  the  innumer¬ 
able  multitude  of  little,  circular,  discoidal  bodies,  or  corpuscles, 
which  float  in  it  and  give  it  its  colour,  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  colourless  corpuscles,  of  somewhat  larger  size  and 
very  irregular  shape.  If  the  drop  of  blood  be  kept  at  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  body,  these  colourless  corpuscles  will  be  seen 
to  exhibit  a  marvellous  activity,  changing  their  forms  with 
great  rapidity,  drawing  in  and  thrusting  out  prolongations  of 
their  substance,  and  creeping  about  as  if  they  were  independent 
organisms. 

The  substance  which  is  thus  active  is  a  mass  of  protoplasm, 
and  its  activity  differs  in  detail,  rather  than  in  principle,  from 
that  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  nettle.  Under  sundry  circum¬ 
stances  the  corpuscle  dies  and  becomes  distended  into  a  round 
mass,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  seen  a  smaller  spherical  body, 
which  existed,  but  was  more  or  less  hidden,  in  the  living  cor¬ 
puscle,  and  is  called  its  nucleus.  Corpuscles  of  essentially 
similar  structure  are  to  be  found  in  the  skin,  in  the  lining  of 
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the  mouth,  and  scattered  through  the  whole  framework  of 
the  body.  Nay,  more;  in  the  earliest  condition  of  the  human 
organism,  in  that  state  in  which  it  has  but  just  become  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  the  egg  in  which  it  arises,  it  is  nothing  but 
an  aggregation  of  such  corpuscles,  and  every  organ  of  the  body 
was,  once,  no  more  than  such  an  aggregation. 

Thus  a  nucleated  mass  of  protoplasm  turns  out  to  be  what 
may  be  termed  the  structural  unit  of  the  human  body.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  body,  in  its  earliest  state,  is  a  mere  multiple 
of  such  units;  and  in  its  perfect  condition,  it  is  a  multiple  of 
such  units,  variously  modified. 

But  does  the  formula  which  expresses  the  essential  struc¬ 
tural  character  of  the  highest  animal  cover  all  the  rest,  as  the 
statement  of  its  powers  and  faculties  covered  that  of  all  others? 
Very  nearly.  Beast  and  fowl,  reptile  and  fish,  mollusk,  worm, 
and  polyp,  are  all  composed  of  structural  units  of  the  same 
character,  namely,  masses  of  protoplasm  with  a  nucleus. 
There  are  sundry  very  low  animals,  each  of  which,  structur¬ 
ally,  is  a  mere  colourless  blood-corpuscle,  leading  an  independ¬ 
ent  life.  But,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  animal  scale,  even 
this  simplicity  becomes  simplified,  and  all  the  phenomena  of 
life  are  manifested  by  a  particle  of  protoplasm  without  a  nu¬ 
cleus.  Nor  are  such  organisms  insignificant  by  reason  of  their 
want  of  complexity.  It  is  a  fair  question  whether  the  proto¬ 
plasm  of  those  simplest  forms  of  life  which  people  an  immense 
extent  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  would  not  outweigh  that  of  all 
the  higher  living  beings  which  inhabit  the  land  put  together. 
And  in  ancient  times,  no  less  than  at  the  present  day,  such 
living  beings  as  these  have  been  the  greatest  of  rock  builders. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  animal  world  is  no  less  true  of 
plants.  Imbedded  in  the  protoplasm  at  the  broad,  or  attached, 
end  of  the  nettle  hair,  there  lies  a  spheroidal  nucleus.  Careful 
examination  further  proves  that  the  whole  substance  of  the 
nettle  is  made  up  of  a  repetition  of  such  masses  of  nucleated 
protoplasm,  each  contained  in  a  wooden  case,  which  is  modi¬ 
fied  in  form,  sometimes  into  a  woody  fibre,  sometimes  into  a 
duct  or  spiral  vessel,  sometimes  into  a  pollen  grain,  or  an  ovule. 
Traced  back  to  its  earliest  state,  the  nettle  arises  as  the  man 
does,  in  a  particle  of  nucleated  protoplasm.  And  in  the  lowest 
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plants,  as  in  the  lowest  animals,  a  single  mass  of  such  proto¬ 
plasm  may  constitute  the  whole  plant,  or  the  protoplasm  may 
exist  without  a  nucleus. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  well  be  asked,  how  is  one 
mass  of  non-nucleated  protoplasm  to  be  distinguished  from 
another?  why  call  one  “plant”  and  the  other  “animal”? 

The  only  reply  is  that,  so  far  as  form  is  concerned,  plants 
and  animals  are  not  separable,  and  that,  in  many  cases,  it  is  a 
mere  matter  of  convention  whether  we  call  a  given  organism 
an  animal  or  a  plant.  There  is  a  living  body  called  Mthalium 
septicum,  which  appears  upon  decaying  vegetable  substances, 
and,  in  one  of  its  forms,  is  common  upon  the  surfaces  of  tan- 
pits.  In  this  condition  it  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
fungus,  and  formerly  was  always  regarded  as  such;  but  the 
remarkable  investigations  of  De  Bary  have  shown  that,  in 
another  condition,  the  ALthalium  is  an  actively  locomotive  crea¬ 
ture,  and  takes  in  solid  matters,  upon  which,  apparently,  it 
feeds,  thus  exhibiting  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  animal¬ 
ity.  Is  this  a  plant;  or  is  it  an  animal?  Is  it  both;  or  is  it  nei¬ 
ther?  Some  decide  in  favour  of  the  last  supposition,  and  estab¬ 
lish  an  intermediate  kingdom,  a  sort  of  biological  No  Man’s 
Land  for  all  these  questionable  forms.  But,  as  it  is  admittedly 
impossible  to  draw  any  distinct  boundary  line  between  this  no 
man’s  land  and  the  vegetable  world  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
animal,  on  the  other,  it  appears  to  me  that  this  proceeding 
merely  doubles  the  difficulty  which  before  was  single. 

Protoplasm,  simple  or  nucleated,  is  the  formal  basis  of  all 
life.  It  is  the  clay  of  the  potter :  which,  bake  it  and  paint  it  as  he 
will,  remains  clay,  separated  by  artifice,  and  not  by  nature, 
from  the  commonest  brick  or  sun-dried  clod. 

Thus  it  becomes  clear  that  all  living  powers  are  cognate,  and 
that  all  living  forms  are  fundamentally  of  one  character.  The 
researches  of  the  chemist  have  revealed  a  no  less  striking  uni¬ 
formity  of  material  composition  in  living  matter. 

In  perfect  strictness,  it  is  true  that  chemical  investigation 
can  tell  us  little  or  nothing,  directly,  of  the  composition  of  liv¬ 
ing  matter,  inasmuch  as  such  matter  must  needs  die  in  the  act 
of  analysis,  —  and  upon  this  very  obvious  ground,  objections, 
which  I  confess  seem  to  me  to  be  somewhat  frivolous,  have 
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been  raised  to  the  drawing  of  any  conclusions  whatever  re¬ 
specting  the  composition  of  actually  living  matter,  from  that  of 
the  dead  matter  of  life,  which  alone  is  accessible  to  us.  But 
objectors  of  this  class  do  not  seem  to  reflect  that  it  is  also,  in 
strictness,  true  that  we  know  nothing  about  the  composition 
of  any  body  whatever,  as  it  is.  The  statement  that  a  crystal  of 
calc-spar  consists  of  carbonate  of  lime,  is  quite  true,  if  we  only 
mean  that,  by  appropriate  processes,  it  may  be  resolved  into 
carbonic  acid  and  quicklime.  If  you  pass  the  same  carbonic 
acid  over  the  very  quicklime  thus  obtained,  you  will  obtain 
carbonate  of  lime  again;  but  it  will  not  be  calc-spar,  nor  any¬ 
thing  like  it.  Can  it,  therefore,  be  said  that  chemical  analysis 
teaches  nothing  about  the  chemical  composition  of  calc-spar? 
Such  a  statement  would  be  absurd;  but  it  is  hardly  more  so 
than  the  talk  one  occasionally  hears  about  the  uselessness  of 
applying  the  results  of  chemical  analysis  to  the  living  bodies 
which  have  yielded  them.. 

One  fact,  at  any  rate,  is  out  of  reach  of  such  refinements,  and 
this  is,  that  all  the  forms  of  protoplasm  which  have  yet  been 
examined  contain  the  four  elements,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  nitrogen,  in  very  complex  union,  and  that  they  behave 
similarly  towards  several  reagents.  To  this  complex  combina¬ 
tion,  the  nature  of  which  has  never  been  determined  with  ex¬ 
actness,  the  name  of  Protein  has  been  applied.  And  if  we  use 
this  term  with  such  caution  as  may  properly  arise  out  of  our 
comparative  ignorance  of  the  things  for  which  it  stands,  it  may 
be  truly  said  that  all  protoplasm  is  proteinaceous;  or,  as  the 
white,  or  albumen,  of  an  egg  is  one  of  the  commonest  exam¬ 
ples  of  a  nearly  pure  protein  matter,  we  may  say  that  all  living 
matter  is  more  or  less  albuminoid. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  yet  be  safe  to  say  that  all  forms  of  pro¬ 
toplasm  are  affected  by  the  direct  action  of  electric  shocks ,  and 
yet  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  contraction  of  proto¬ 
plasm  is  shown  to  be  affected  by  this  agency  increases  every 
day. 

Nor  can  it  be  affirmed  with  perfect  confidence,  that  all  forms 
of  protoplasm  are  liable  to  undergo  that  peculiar  coagulation 
at  a  temperature  of  40°-5°°  centigrade,  which  has  been 
called  “heat-stiffening,”  though  Kiihne’s  beautiful  researches 
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have  proved  this  occurrence  to  take  place  in  so  many  and  such 
diverse  living  beings,  that  it  is  hardly  rash  to  expect  that  the 
law  holds  good  for  all. 

Enough  has,  perhaps,  been  said  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
general  uniformity  in  the  character  of  the  protoplasm,  or 
physical  basis,  of  life,  in  whatever  group  of  living  beings  it 
may  be  studied.  But  it  will  be  understood  that  this  general 
uniformity  by  no  means  excludes  any  amount  of  special  modi¬ 
fications  of  the  fundamental  substance.  The  mineral,  carbon¬ 
ate  of  lime,  assumes  an  immense  diversity  of  characters,  though 
no  one  doubts  that,  under  all  these  Protean  changes,  it  is  one 
and  the  same  thing. 

And  now,  what  is  the  ultimate  fate,  and  what  the  origin,  of 
the  matter  of  life? 

Is  it,  as  some  of  the  older  naturalists  supposed,  diffused 
throughout  the  universe  in  molecules,  which  are  indestructible 
and  unchangeable  in  themselves,  but,  in  endless  transmigration, 
unite  in  innumerable  permutations,  into  the  diversified  forms 
of  life  we  know?  Or,  is  the  matter  of  life  composed  of  ordinary 
matter,  differing  from  it  only  in  the  manner  in  which  its  atoms 
are  aggregated?  Is  it  built  up  of  ordinary  matter,  and  again 
resolved  into  ordinary  matter  when  its  work  is  done? 

Modern  science  does  not  hesitate  a  moment  between  these 
alternatives.  Physiology  writes  over  the  portals  of  life  — 

“  Debemur  morti  nos  nostraque,”  1 

with  a  profounder  meaning  than  the  Roman  poet  attached  to 
that  melancholy  line.  Under  whatever  disguise  it  takes  refuge, 
whether  fungus  or  oak,  worm  or  man,  the  living  protoplasm  not 
only  ultimately  dies  and  is  resolved  into  its  mineral  and  lifeless 
constituents,  but  is  always  dying,  and,  strange  as  the  paradox 
may  sound,  could  not  live  unless  it  died. 

In  the  wonderful  story  of  the  Peau  de  Chagrin ,2  the  hero 
becomes  possessed  of  a  magical  wild  ass’s  skin,  which  yields 
him  the  means  of  gratifying  all  his  wishes.  But  its  surface 
represents  the  duration  of  the  proprietor’s  life;  and  for  every 

1  “Ourselves  and  what  we  have  to  death  are  due.”  (Horace.) 

2  The  Wild  Skin,  by  Balzac. 
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satisfied  desire  the  skin  shrinks  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of 
fruition,  until  at  length  life,  and  the  last  handbreadth  of  the 
peau  de  chagrin,  disappear  with  the  gratification  of  a  last  wish 

Balzac’s  studies  had  led  him  over  a  wide  range  of  thought 
and  speculation,  and  his  shadowing  forth  of  physiological  truth 
in  this  strange  story  may  have  been  intentional.  At  any  rate, 
the  matter  of  life  is  a  veritable  peau  de  chagrin,  and  for  every 
vital  act  it  is  somewhat  the  smaller.  All  work  implies  waste, 
and  the  work  of  life  results,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  waste 
of  protoplasm. 

Every  word  uttered  by  a  speaker  costs  him  some  physical 
loss;  and,  in  the  strictest  sense,  he  burns  that  others  may  have 
light  —  so  much  eloquence,  so  much  of  his  body  resolved  into 
carbonic  acid,  water,  and  urea.  It  is  clear  that  this  process  of 
expenditure  cannot  go  on  for  ever.  But,  happily,  the  proto¬ 
plasmic  peau  de  chagrin  differs  from  Balzac’s  in  its  capacity 
of  being  repaired,  and  brought  back  to  its  full  size,  after  every 
exertion. 

For  example,  this  present  lecture,  whatever  its  intellectual 
worth  to  you,  has  a  certain  physical  value  to  me,  which  is, 
conceivably,  expressible  by  the  number  of  grains  of  protoplasm 
and  other  bodily  substance  wasted  in  maintaining  my  vital 
processes  during  its  delivery.  My  peau  de  chagrin  will  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  smaller  at  the  end  of  the  discourse  than  it  was  at  the  be¬ 
ginning.  By  and  by,  I  shall  probably  have  recourse  to  the  sub¬ 
stance  commonly  called  mutton,  for  the  purpose  of  stretching 
it  back  to  its  original  size.  Now  this  mutton  was  once  the  liv¬ 
ing  protoplasm,  more  or  less  modified,  of  another  animal  a 
sheep.  As  I  shall  eat  it,  it  is  the  same  matter  altered,  not  only 
by  death,  but  by  exposure  to  sundry  artificial  operations  in  the 
process  of  cooking. 

But  these  changes,  whatever  be  their  extent,  have  not  rend¬ 
ered  it  incompetent  to  resume  its  old  functions  as  matter  of 
life.  A  singular  inward  laboratory,  which  I  possess,  will  dis¬ 
solve  a  certain  portion  of  the  modified  protoplasm;  the  solution 
so  formed  will  pass  into  my  veins;  and  the  subtle  influences  to 
which  it  will  then  be  subjected  will  convert  the  dead  proto¬ 
plasm  into  living  protoplasm,  and  transubstantiate  sheep  into 


man. 
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Nor  is  this  all.  If  digestion  were  a  thing  to  be  trifled  with, 

I  might  sup  upon  lobster,  and  the  matter  of  life  of  the  crus¬ 
tacean  would  undergo  the  same  wonderful  metamorphosis  into 
humanity.  And  were  I  to  return  to  my  own  place  by  sea,  and 
undergo  shipwreck,  the  crustacean  might,  and  probably  would, 
return  the  compliment,  and  demonstrate  our  common  nature 
by  turning  my  protoplasm  into  living  lobster.  Or,  if  nothing 
better  were  to  be  had,  I  might  supply  my  wants  with  mere 
bread,  and  I  should  find  the  protoplasm  of  the  wheat-plant  to 
be  convertible  into  man,  with  no  more  trouble  than  that  of 
the  sheep,  and  with  far  less,  I  fancy,  than  that  of  the  lobster. 

Hence  it  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  no  great  moment  what 
animal,  or  what  plant,  I  lay  under  contribution  for  protoplasm, 
and  the  fact  speaks  volumes  for  the  general  identity  of  that 
substance  in  all  living  beings.  I  share  this  catholicity  of  assim¬ 
ilation  with  other  animals,  all  of  which,  so  far  as  we  know, 
could  thrive  equally  well  on  the  protoplasm  of  any  of  their  fel¬ 
lows,  or  of  any  plant;  but  here  the  assimilative  powers  of  the 
animal  world  cease.  A  solution  of  smelling-salts  in  water,  with 
an  infinitesimal  proportion  of  some  other  saline  matters,  con¬ 
tains  all  the  elementary  bodies  which  enter  into  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  protoplasm;  but,  as  I  need  hardly  say,  a  hogshead  of  that 
fluid  would  not  keep  a  hungry  man  from  starving,  nor  would 
it  save  any  animal  whatever  from  a  like  fate.  An  animal  can¬ 
not  make  protoplasm,  but  must  take  it  ready-made  from  some 
other  animal,  or  some  plant  —  the  animal’s  highest  feat  of 
constructive  chemistry  being  to  convert  dead  protoplasm  into 
that  living  matter  of  life  which  is  appropriate  to  itself. 

Therefore,  in  seeking  for  the  origin  of  protoplasm,  we  must 
eventually  turn  to  the  vegetable  world.  A  fluid  containing 
carbonic  acid,  water,  and  nitrogenous  salts,  which  offers  such 
a  Barmecide  feast  1  to  the  animal,  is  a  table  richly  spread  to 
multitudes  of  plants;  and,  with  a  due  supply  of  only  such  ma¬ 
terials,  many  a  plant  will  not  only  maintain  itself  in  vigour, 
but  grow  and  multiply  until  it  has  increased  a  million-fold,  or 
a  million  million-fold,  the  quantity  of  protoplasm  which  it 
originally  possessed;  in  this  way  building  up  the  matter  of  life, 

1  A  mock  feast,  of  empty  dishes  (from  the  story  of  the  Barmecide  family  in  the 
Arabian  Nights). 
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to  an  indefinite  extent,  from  the  common  matter  of  the  uni¬ 
verse. 

Thus  the  animal  can  only  raise  the  complex  substance  of 
dead  protoplasm  to  the  higher  power,  as  one  may  say,  of  living 
protoplasm;  while  the  plant  can  raise  the  less  complex  sub¬ 
stances  —  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  nitrogenous  salts  — to 
the  same  stage  of  living  protoplasm,  if  not  to  the  same  level. 
But  the  plant  also  has  its  limitations.  Some  of  the  fungi,  for 
example,  appear  to  need  higher  compounds  to  start  with;  and 
no  known  plant  can  live  upon  the  uncompounded  elements  of 
protoplasm.  A  plant  supplied  with  pure  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  the  like,  would 
as  infallibly  die  as  the  animal  in  his  bath  of  smelling-salts, 
though  it  would  be  surrounded  by  all  the  constituents  of  proto¬ 
plasm.  Nor,  indeed,  need  the  process  of  simplification  of  vege¬ 
table  food  be  carried  so  far  as  this,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  limit 
of  the  plant’s  thaumaturgy.1  Let  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  all 
the  other  needful  constituents  be  supplied  except  nitrogenous 
salts,  and  an  ordinary  plant  will  still  be  unable  to  manufacture 
protoplasm. 

Thus  the  matter  of  life,  so  far  as  we  know  it  (and  we  have 
no  right  to  speculate  on  any  other),  breaks  up,  in  consequence 
of  that  continual  death  which  is  the  condition  of  its  manifesting 
vitality,  into  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  nitrogenous  compounds, 
which  certainly  possess  no  properties  but  those  of  ordinary 
matter.  And  out  of  these  same  forms  of  ordinary  matter,  and 
from  none  which  are  simpler,  the  vegetable  world  builds  up  all 
the  protoplasm  which  keeps  the  animal  world  a-going.  Plants 
are  the  accumulators  of  the  power  which  animals  distribute 
and  disperse. 

But  it  will  be  observed  that  the  existence  of  the  matter  of 
life  depends  on  the  pre-existence  of  certain  compounds;  namely, 
carbonic  acid,  water,  and  certain  nitrogenous  bodies.  With¬ 
draw  any  one  of  these  three  from  the  world,  and  all  vital  phe¬ 
nomena  come  to  an  end.  They  are  as  necessary  to  the  proto¬ 
plasm  of  the  plant,  as  the  protoplasm  of  the  plant  is  to  that  of 
the  animal.  Carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  are  all  life¬ 
less  bodies.  Of  these,  carbon  and  oxygen  unite  in  certain  pro- 

1  Wonder-working. 
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portions  and  under  certain  conditions,  to  give  rise  to  carbonic 
acid;  hydrogen  and  oxygen  produce  water;  nitrogen  and  other 
elements  give  rise  to  nitrogenous  salts.  These  new  compounds, 
like  the  elementary  bodies  of  which  they  are  composed,  are 
lifeless.  But  when  they  are  brought  together,  under  certain 
conditions,  they  give  rise  to  the  still  more  complex  body,  pro¬ 
toplasm,  and  this  protoplasm  exhibits  the  phenomena  of  life. 

I  see  no  break  in  this  series  of  steps  in  molecular  complica¬ 
tion,  and  I  am  unable  to  understand  why  the  language  which 
is  applicable  to  any  one  term  of  the  series  may  not  be  used  to 
any  of  the  others.  We  think  fit  to  call  different  kinds  of  matter 
carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  and  to  speak  of  the 
various  powers  and  activities  of  these  substances  as  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  matter  of  which  they  are  composed. 

When  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  mixed  in  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion,  and  an  electric  spark  is  passed  through  them,  they  disap¬ 
pear,  and  a  quantity  of  water,  equal  in  weight  to  the  sum  of 
their  weights,  appears  in  their  place.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
parity  between  the  passive  and  active  powers  of  the  water  and 
those  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  which  have  given  rise  to  it. 
At  320  Fahrenheit,  and  far  below  that  temperature,  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  are  elastic  gaseous  bodies,  whose  particles  tend 
to  rush  away  from  one  another  with  great  force.  Water,  at 
the  same  temperature,  is  a  strong  though  brittle  solid  whose 
particles  tend  to  cohere  into  definite  geometrical  shapes,  and 
sometimes  build  up  frosty  imitations  of  the  most  complex 
forms  of  vegetable  foliage. 

Nevertheless  we  call  these,  and  many  other  strange  phenom¬ 
ena,  the  properties  of  the  water,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  be¬ 
lieve  that,  in  some  way  or  another,  they  result  from  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  component  elements  of  the  water.  We  do  not  assume 
that  a  something  called  “  aquosity  ”  entered  into  and  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  oxidated  hydrogen  as  soon  as  it  was  formed,  and 
then  guided  the  aqueous  particles  to  their  places  in  the  facets 
of  the  crystal,  or  amongst  the  leaflets  of  the  hoar-frost.  On  the 
contrary,  we  live  in  the  hope  and  in  the  faith  that,  by  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  molecular  physics,  we  shall  by  and  by  be  able  to  see 
our  way  as  clearly  from  the  constituents  of  water  to  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  water,  as  we  are  now  able  to  deduce  the  operations  of 
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a  watch  from  the  form  of  its  parts  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  put  together. 

Is  the  case  in  any  way  changed  when  carbonic  acid,  water, 
and  nitrogenous  salts  disappear,  and  in  their  place,  under  the 
influence  of  pre-existing  living  protoplasm,  an  equivalent 
weight  of  the  matter  of  life  makes  its  appearance? 

It  is  true  that  there  is  no  sort  of  parity  between  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  components  and  the  properties  of  the  resultant,  but 
neither  was  there  in  the  case  of  the  water.  It  is  also  true  that 
what  I  have  spoken  of  as  the  influence  of  pre-existing  living 
matter  is  something  quite  unintelligible;  but  does  anybody 
quite  comprehend  the  modtcs  operandi  of  an  electric  spar  , 
which  traverses  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen?. 

What  justification  is  there,  then,  for  the  assumption  of  the 
existence  in  the  living  matter  of  a  something  which  has  no 
representative,  or  correlative,  in  the  not  living  matter  which 
gave  rise  to  it?  What  better  philosophical  status  has  vital 
ity  ”  than  “  aquosity  ”  ?  And  why  should  “vitality  hope  for  a 
better  fate  than  the  other  “  itys  which  have  disappeared  since 
Martinus  Scriblerus  1  accounted  for  the  operation  of  the  meat- 
jack  by  its  inherent  “meat-roasting  quality,”  and  scorned  the 
“materialism”  of  those  who  explained  the  turning  of  the  spit 
by  a  certain  mechanism  worked  by  the  draught  of  the  chim¬ 
ney. 

If  scientific  language  is  to  possess  a  definite  and  constant 
signification  whenever  it  is  employed,  it  seems  to  me  that. we 
are  logically  bound  to  apply  to  the  protoplasm,  or  physical 
basis  of  life,  the  same  conceptions  as  those  which  are  held  to 
be  legitimate  elsewhere.  If  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  water 
are  its  properties,  so  are  those  presented  by  protoplasm,  living 
or  dead,  its  properties. 

If  the  properties  of  water  may  be  properly  said  to  result 
from  the  nature  and  disposition  of  its  component  molecules,  I 
can  find  no  intelligible  ground  for  refusing  to  say  that  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  protoplasm  result  from  the  nature  and  disposition  of 

its  molecules. 

But  I  bid  you  beware  that,  in  accepting  these  conclusions, 

1  A  character  invented  by  Pope,  Swift,  and  Arbuthnot,  whose  alleged  Memoirs  (pub¬ 
lished  1741)  included  various  satiric  attacks  on  the  abuses  of  learning. 
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you  are  placing  your  feet  on  the  first  rung  of  a  ladder  which,  in 
most  people’s  estimation,  is  the  reverse  of  Jacob’s,  and  leads  to 
the  antipodes  of  heaven.  It  may  seem  a  small  thing  to  admit 
that  the  dull  vital  actions  of  a  fungus,  or  a  foraminifer,  are  the 
properties  of  their  protoplasm,  and  are  the  direct  results  of  the 
nature  of  the  matter  of  which  they  are  composed.  But  if,  as  I 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  to  you,  their  protoplasm  is  essen¬ 
tially  identical  with,  and  most  readily  converted  into,  that  of 
any  animal,  I  can  discover  no  logical  halting-place  between 
the  admission  that  such  is  the  case,  and  the  further  concession 
that  all  vital  action  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  said  to  be 
the  result  of  the  molecular  forces  of  the  protoplasm  which  dis¬ 
plays  it.  And  if  so,  it  must  be  true,  in  the  same  sense  and  to 
the  same  extent,  that  the  thoughts  to  which  I  am  now  giving 
utterance,  and  your  thoughts  regarding  them,  are  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  molecular  changes  in  that  matter  of  life  which  is  the 
source  of  our  other  vital  phenomena. 

Past  experience  leads  me  to  be  tolerably  certain  that,  when 
the  propositions  I  have  just  placed  before  you  are  accessible 
to  public  comment  and  criticism,  they  will  be  condemned  by 
many  zealous  persons,  and  perhaps  by  some  few  of  the  wise 
and  thoughtful.  I  should  not  wonder  if  “gross  and  brute  ma¬ 
terialism”  were  the  mildest  phrase  applied  to  them  in  certain 
quarters.  And,  most  undoubtedly,  the  terms  of  the  proposi¬ 
tions  are  distinctly  materialistic.  Nevertheless  two  things  are 
certain :  the  one,  that  I  hold  the  statements  to  be  substantially 
true;  the  other,  that  I,  individually,  am  no  materialist,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  believe  materialism  to  involve  grave  philo¬ 
sophical  error.  .  .  . 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  conception  of  life  as  the 
product  of  a  certain  disposition  of  material  molecules,  and  the 
old  notion  of  an  Archaeus  1  governing  and  directing  blind  mat¬ 
ter  within  each  living  body,  except  this  —  that  here,  as  else¬ 
where,  matter  and  law  have  devoured  spirit  and  spontaneity? 
And  as  surely  as  every  future  grows  out  of  past  and  present, 
so  will  the  physiology  of  the  future  gradually  extend  the  realm 
of  matter  and  law  until  it  is  co-extensive  with  knowledge,  with 

1  The  vital  principle  of  animal  and  vegetable  creatures,  according  to  the  school  of 
Paracelsus. 
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feeling,  and  with  action.  The  consciousness  of  this  great  truth 
weighs  like  a  nightmare,  I  believe,  upon  many  of  the  best 
minds  of  these  days.  They  watch  what  they  conceive  to  be 
the  progress  of  materialism,  in  such  fear  and  powerless  anger 
as  a  savage  feels,  when,  during  an  eclipse,  the  great  shadow 
creeps  over  the  face  of  the  sun.  The  advancing  tide  of  matter 
threatens  to  drown  their  souls;  the  tightening  grasp  of  law 
impedes  their  freedom;  they  are  alarmed  lest  man’s  moral 
nature  be  debased  by  the  increase  of  his  wisdom. 

If  the  “New  Philosophy”  be  worthy  of  the  reprobation 
with  which  it  is  visited,  I  confess  their  fears  seem  to  me  to  be 
well  founded.  While,  on  the  contrary,  could  David  Hume  1  be 
consulted,  I  think  he  would  smile  at  their  perplexities,  and 
chide  them  for  doing  even  as  the  heathen,  and  falling  down  in 
terror  before  the  hideous  idols  their  own  hands  have  raised. 

For,  after  all,  what  do  we  know  of  this  terrible  “matter,” 
except  as  a  name  for  the  unknown  and  hypothetical  cause  of 
states  of  our  own  consciousness?  And  what  do  we  know  of  that 
“spirit”  over  whose  threatened  extinction  by  matter  a  great 
lamentation  is  arising,  like  that  which  was  heard  at  the  death 
of  Pan,  except  that  it  is  also  a  name  for  an  unknown  and 
hypothetical  cause,  or  condition,  of  states  of  consciousness? 
In  other  words,  matter  and  spirit  are  but  names  for  the 
imaginary  substrata  of  groups  of  natural  phenomena. 

And  what  is  the  dire  necessity  and  “iron”  law  under  which 
men  groan?  Truly,  most  gratuitously  invented  bugbears.  I 
suppose  if  there  be  an  “iron”  law,  it  is  that  of  gravitation;  and 
if  there  be  a  physical  necessity,  it  is  that  a  stone,  unsupported, 
must  fall  to  the  ground.  But  what  is  all  we  really  know,  and 
can  know,  about  the  latter  phenomenon?  Simply,  that  in  all 
human  experience  stones  have  fallen  to  the  ground  under  these 
conditions;  that  we  have  not  the  smallest  reason  for  believing 
that  any  stone  so  circumstanced  will  not  fall  to  the  ground ;  and 
that  we  have,  on  the  contrary,  every  reason  to  believe  that  it 
will  so  fall.  It  is  very  convenient  to  indicate  that  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  belief  have  been  fulfilled  in  this  case,  by  calling  the 
statement  that  unsupported  stones  will  fall  to  the  ground,  “a 

1  Hume  was  regarded  by  Huxley  as  the  founder  of  the  new  sceptical  philosophy,  which 
refused  belief  in  what  could  not  be  proved. 
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law  of  nature.”  But  when,  as  commonly  happens,  we  change 
will  into  must,  we  introduce  an  idea  of  necessity  which  most 
assuredly  does  not  lie  in  the  observed  facts,  and  has  no  war- 
ranty  that  I  can  discover  elsewhere.  For  my  part,  I  utterly 
repudiate  and  anathematize  the  intruder.  Fact  I  know;  and 
Law  I  know;  but  what  is  this  Necessity,  save  an  empty  shadow 
of  my  own  mind’s  throwing? 

But,  if  it  is  certain  that  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  either  matter  or  spirit,  and  that  the  notion  of  neces¬ 
sity  is  something  illegitimately  thrust  into  the  perfectly  legit¬ 
imate  conception  of  law,  the  materialistic  position  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  but  matter,  force,  and  necessity,  is  as 
utterly  devoid  of  justification  as  the  most  baseless  of  theologi¬ 
cal  dogmas.  .  .  .  Why  trouble  ourselves  about  matters  of  which, 
however  important  they  may  be,  we  do  know  nothing,  and  can 
know  nothing?  We  live  in  a  world  which  is  full  of  misery  and 
ignorance,  and  the  plain  duty  of  each  and  all  of  us  is  to  try  to 
make  the  little  corner  he  can  influence  somewhat  less  miserable 
and  somewhat  less  ignorant  than  it  was  before  he  entered  it. 
To  do  this  effectually  it  is  necessary  to  be  fully  possessed  of 
only  two  beliefs:  the  first,  that  the  order  of  nature  is  ascertain¬ 
able  by  our  faculties  to  an  extent  which  is  practically  unlim¬ 
ited;  the  second,  that  our  volition  counts  for  something  as  a 
condition  of  the  course  of  events. 

Each  of  these  beliefs  can  be  verified  experimentally,  as  often 
as  we  like  to  try.  Each,  therefore,  stands  upon  the  strongest 
foundation  upon  which  any  belief  can  rest,  and  forms  one  of 
our  highest  truths.  If  we  find  that  the  ascertainment  of  the 
order  of  nature  is  facilitated  by  using  one  terminology,  or  one 
set  of  symbols,  rather  than  another,  it  is  our  clear  duty  to  use 
the  former;  and  no  harm  can  accrue,  so  long  as  we  bear  in  mind 
that  we  are  dealing  merely  with  terms  and  symbols.  In  itself 
it  is  of  little  moment  whether  we  express  the  phenomena  of 
matter  in  terms  of  spirit,  or  the  phenomena  of  spirit  in  terms  of 
matter:  matter  may  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  thought,  thought 
may  be  regarded  as  a  property  of  matter  —  each  statement 
has  a  certain  relative  truth.  But  with  a  view  to  the  progress  of 
science,  the  materialistic  terminology  is  in  every  way  to  be 
preferred.  For  it  connects  thought  with  the  other  phenomena 
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of  the  universe,  and  suggests  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  those 
physical  conditions,  or  concomitants  of  thought,  which  are 
more  or  less  accessible  to  us,  and  a  knowledge  of  which  may,  in 
future,  help  us  to  exercise  the  same  kind  of  control  over  the 
world  of  thought  as  we  already  possess  in  respect  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  world;  whereas  the  alternative,  or  spiritualistic,  termin¬ 
ology  is  utterly  barren,  and  leads  to  nothing  but  obscurity  and 
confusion  of  ideas. 

Thus  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  the  further  science  ad¬ 
vances,  the  more  extensively  and  consistently  will  all  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  nature  be  represented  by  materialistic  formulae  and 
symbols.  But  the  man  of  science,  who,  forgetting  the  limits 
of  philosophical  inquiry,  slides  from  these  formulae  and  sym¬ 
bols  into  what  is  commonly  understood  by  materialism,  seems 
to  me  to  place  himself  on  a  level  with  the  mathematician  who 
should  mistake  the  x’s  and  y’s  with  which  he  works  his  prob¬ 
lems,  for  real  entities,  —  and  with  this  further  disadvantage, 
as  compared  with  the  mathematician,  that  the  blunders  of  the 
latter  are  of  no  practical  consequence,  while  the  errors  of  sys¬ 
tematic  materialism  may  paralyze  the  energies  and  destroy 
the  beauty  of  a  life. 
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[This  passage  is  from  the  introductory  portion  of  an  address  delivered 
before  the  South  London  Working  Men’s  College,  and  published  under 
the  title  “  A  Liberal  Education,  and  Where  to  Find  it.”] 

...  By  way  of  a  beginning,  let  us  ask  ourselves,  What  is  edu¬ 
cation?  Above  all  things,  what  is  our  ideal  of  a  thoroughly 
liberal  education?  —  of  that  education  which,  if  we  could  begin 
life  again,  we  would  give  ourselves  —  of  that  education  which, 
if  we  could  mould  the  fates  to  our  own  will,  we  would  give  our 
children?  Well,  I  know  not  what  may  be  your  conceptions 
upon  this  matter,  but  I  will  tell  you  mine,  and  I  hope  I  shall 
&nd  that  our  views  are  not  very  discrepant. 

Suppose  it  were  perfectly  certain  that  the  life  and  fortune  of 
every  one  of  us  would,  one  day  or  other,  depend  upon  his  win- 
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rung  or  losing  a  game  at  chess.  Don’t  you  think  that  we  should 
all  consider  it  to  be  a  primary  duty  to  learn  at  least  the  names 
and  the  moves  of  the  pieces ;  to  have  a  notion  of  a  gambit,  and 
a  keen  eye  for  all  the  means  of  giving  and  getting  out  of  check? 
Do  you  not  think  that  we  should  look  with  a  disapprobatior 
amounting  to  scorn,  upon  the  father  who  allowed  his  son,  or  the 
state  which  allowed  its  members,  to  grow  up  without  knowing 
a  pawn  from  a  knight? 

Yet  it  is  a  very  plain  and  elementary  truth,  that  the  life,  the 
fortune,  and  the  happiness  of  every  one  of  us,  and,  more  or  less, 
of  those  who  are  connected  with  us,  do  depend  upon  our  know¬ 
ing  something  of  the  rules  of  a  game  infinitely  more  difficult 
and  complicated  than  chess.  It  is  a  game  which  has  been 
played  for  untold  ages,  every  man  and  woman  of  us  being  one 
of  the  two  players  in  a  game  of  his  or  her  own.  The  chess¬ 
board  is  the  world,  the  pieces  are  the  phenomena  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  the  rules  of  the  game  are  what  we  call  the  laws  of  Na¬ 
ture.  The  player  on  the  other  side  is  hidden  from  us.  We 
know  that  his  play  is  always  fair,  just,  and  patient.  But  also 
we  know,  to  our  cost,  that  he  never  overlooks  a  mistake,  or 
makes  the  smallest  allowance  for  ignorance.  To  the  man  who 
plays  tvell,  the  highest  stakes  are  paid,  with  that  sort  of  over¬ 
flowing  generosity  with  which  the  strong  shows  delight  in 
strength.  And  one  who  plays  ill  is  checkmated  —  without 
haste,  but  without  remorse. 

My  metaphor  will  remind  some  of  you  of  the  famous  picture 
in  which  Retzsch  has  depicted  Satan  playing  at  chess  with  man 
for  his  soul.  Substitute  for  the  mocking  fiend  in  that  picture  a 
calm,  strong  angel  who  is  playing  for  love,  as  we  say,  and  would 
rather  lose  than  win  —  and  I  should  accept  it  as  an  image  of 
human  life. 

Well,  what  I  mean  by  Education  is  learning  the  rules  of  this 
mighty  game.  In  other  words,  education  is  the  instruction  of 
the  intellect  in  the  laws  of  Nature,  under  which  name  I  include 
not  merely  things  and  their  forces,  but  men  and  their  ways; 
and  the  fashioning  of  the  affections  and  of  the  will  into  an 
earnest  and  loving  desire  to  move  in  harmony  with  those  laws. 
For  me,  education  means  neither  more  nor  less  than  this.  Any¬ 
thing  which  professes  to  call  itself  education  must  be  tried  by 
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this  standard,  and  if  it  fails  to  stand  the  test,  I  will  not  call  it 
education,  whatever  may  be  the  force  of  authority,  or  of  num¬ 
bers,  upon  the  other  side. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that,  in  strictness,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  uneducated  man.  Take  an  extreme  case. 
Suppose  that  an  adult  man,  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  faculties, 
could  be  suddenly  placed  in  the  world,  as  Adam  is  said  to  have 
been,  and  then  left  to  do  as  he  best  might.  How  long  would  he 
be  left  uneducated?  Not  five  minutes.  Nature  would  begin  to 
teach  him,  through  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  touch,  the  properties 
of  objects.  Pain  and  pleasure  would  be  at  his  elbow  telling 
him  to  do  this  and  avoid  that;  and  by  slow  degrees  the  man 
would  receive  an  education  which,  if  narrow,  would  be  thor¬ 
ough,  real,  and  adequate  to  his  circumstances,  though  there 
would  be  no  extras  and  very  few  accomplishments. 

And  if  to  this  solitary  man  entered  a  second  Adam,  or,  better 
still,  an  Eve,  a  new  and  greater  world,  that  of  social  and 
moral  phenomena,  would  be  revealed.  Joys  and  woes,  compared 
with  which  all  others  might  seem  but  faint  shadows,  would 
spring  from  the  new  relations.  Happiness  and  sorrow  would 
take  the  place  of  the  coarser  monitors,  pleasure  and  pain;  but 
conduct  would  still  be  shaped  by  the  observation  of  the  natural 
consequences  of  actions;  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  laws  of  the 
nature  of  man. 

To  every  one  of  us  the  world  was  once  as  fresh  and  new  as  to 
Adam.  And  then,  long  before  we  were  susceptible  of  any  other 
mode  of  instruction,  Nature  took  us  in  hand,  and  every  min¬ 
ute  of  waking  life  brought  its  educational  influence,  shaping 
our  actions  into  rough  accordance  with  Nature’s  laws,  so  that 
we  might  not  be  ended  untimely  by  too  gross  disobedience. 
Nor  should  I  speak  of  this  process  of  education  as  past  for  any 
one,  be  he  as  old  as  he  may.  For  every  man  the  world  is  as 
fresh  as  it  was  at  the  first  day,  and  as  full  of  untold  novelties 
for  him  who  has  the  eyes  to  see  them.  And  Nature  is  still  con¬ 
tinuing  her  patient  education  of  us  in  that  great  university, 
the  universe,  of  which  we  are  all  members  —  Nature  having 
no  Test-Acts.1 

1  Laws  requiring  adherence  to  the  Church  of  England  of  members  of  the  national  uni¬ 
versities. 
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Those  who  take  honours  in  Nature’s  university,  who  learn 
the  laws  which  govern  men  and  things  and  obey  them,  are  the 
really  great  and  successful  men  in  this  world.  The  great  mass 
of  mankind  are  the  “Poll,”1  who  pick  up  just  enough  to  get 
through  without  much  discredit.  Those  who  won’t  learn  at  all 
are  plucked; 2  and  then  you  can’t  come  up  again.  Nature’s 
pluck  means  extermination. 

Thus  the  question  of  compulsory  education  is  settled  so  far 
as  Nature  is  concerned.  Her  bill  on  that  question  was  framed 
and  passed  long  ago.  But,  like  all  compulsory  legislation,  that 
of  Nature  is  harsh  and  wasteful  in  its  operation.  Ignorance  is  vis¬ 
ited  as  sharply  as  wilful  disobedience  —  incapacity  meets  with 
the  same  punishment  as  crime.  Nature’s  discipline  is  not  even 
a  word  and  a  blow,  and  the  blow  first;  but  the  blow  without  the 
word.  It  is  left  to  you  to  find  out  why  your  ears  are  boxed. 

The  object  of  what  we  commonly  call  education  —  that  edu¬ 
cation  in  which  man  intervenes  and  which  I  shall  distinguish  as 
artificial  education  —  is  to  make  good  these  defects  in  Nature’s 
methods;  to  prepare  the  child  to  receive  Nature’s  education, 
neither  incapably  nor  ignorantly,  nor  with  wilful  disobedience ; 
and  to  understand  the  preliminary  symptoms  of  her  pleasure, 
without  waiting  for  the  box  on  the  ear.  In  short,  all  artificial 
education  ought  to  be  an  anticipation  of  natural  education. 
And  a  liberal  education  is  an  artificial  education  which  has  not 
only  prepared  a  man  to  escape  the  great  evils  of  disobedience 
to  natural  laws,  but  has  trained  him  to  appreciate  and  to  seize 
upon  the  rewards,  which  Nature  scatters  with  as  free  a  hand 
as  her  penalties. 

That  man,  I  think,  has  had  a  liberal  education  who  has  been 
so  trained  in  youth  that  his  body  is  the  ready  servant  of  his 
will,  and  does  with  ease  and  pleasure  all  the  work  that,  as  a 
mechanism,  it  is  capable  of;  whose  intellect  is  a  clear,  cold, 
logic  engine,  with  all  its  parts  of  equal  strength,  and  in  smooth 
working  order;  ready,  like  a  steam  engine,  to  be  turned  to 
any  kind  of  work,  and  spin  the  gossamers  as  well  as  forge  the 
anchors  of  the  mind;  whose  mind  is  stored  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  great  and  fundamental  truths  of  Nature  and  of  the  laws 
of  her  operations;  one  who,  no  stunted  ascetic,  is  full  of  life 

1  Mob  (Greek  itoKKoi),  2  Failed. 
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and  fire,  but  whose  passions  are  trained  to  come  to  heel  by 
a  vigorous  will,  the  servant  of  a  tender  conscience;  who  has 
learned  to  love  all  beauty,  whether  of  Nature  or  of  art,  to  hate 
all  vileness,  and  to  respect  others  as  himself. 

Such  an  one  and  no  other,  I  conceive,  has  had  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation;  for  he  is,  as  completely  as  a  man  can  be,  in  harmony 
with  Nature.  He  will  make  the  best  of  her,  and  she  of  him. 
They  will  get  on  together  rarely:  she  as  his  ever  beneficent 
mother;  he  as  her  mouthpiece,  her  conscious  self,  her  minister 
and  interpreter.  ... 


SCIENCE  AND  CULTURE 
1880 

[A  portion  of  an  address  delivered  at  the  opening  of  a  Science  College 
founded  at  Birmingham  by  Sir  Josiah  Mason.  To  the  argument  here  set 
forth  Matthew  Arnold  replied  in  his  lecture  on  Literature  and  Science  (see 
page  552).] 

...  I  hold  very  strongly  by  two  convictions :  —  The  first  is, 
that  neither  the  discipline  nor  the  subject-matter  of  classical 
education  is  of  such  direct  value  to  the  student  of  physical 
science  as  to  justify  the  expenditure  of  valuable  time  upon 
either;  and  the  second  is,  that  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  real 
culture,  an  exclusively  scientific  education  is  at  least  as  effec¬ 
tual  as  an  exclusively  literary  education. 

I  need  hardly  point  out  to  you  that  these  opinions,  espe¬ 
cially  the  latter,  are  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  the 
great  majority  of  educated  Englishmen,  influenced  as  they  are 
by  school  and  university  traditions.  In  their  belief,  culture  is 
obtainable  only  by  a  liberal  education;  and  a  liberal  education 
is  synonymous,  not  merely  with  education  and  instruction  in 
literature,  but  in  one  particular  form  of  literature,  namely,  that 
of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity.  They  hold  that  the  man  who 
has  learned  Latin  and  Greek,  however  little,  is  educated;  while 
he  who  is  versed  in  other  branches  of  knowledge,  however 
deeply,  is  a  more  or  less  respectable  specialist,  not  admissible 
into  the  cultured  caste.  The  stamp  of  the  educated  man,  the 
University  degree,  is  not  for  him. 
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I  am  too  well  acquainted  with  the  generous  catholicity  of 
spirit,  the  true  sympathy  with  scientific  thought,  which  per¬ 
vades  the  writings  of  our  chief  apostle  of  culture,  to  identify 
him  with  these  opinions;  and  yet  one  may  cull  from  one  and 
another  of  those  epistles  to  the  Philistines,1  which  so  much  de¬ 
light  all  who  do  not  answer  to  that  name,  sentences  which  lend 
them  some  support. 

Mr.  Arnold  tells  us  that  the  meaning  of  culture  is  “to  know 
the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  said  in  the  world.”  It  is  the 
criticism  of  life  contained  in  literature.  That  criticism  regards 
“Europe  as  being,  for  intellectual  and  spiritual  purposes,  one 
great  confederation,  bound  to  a  joint  action  and  working  to  a 
common  result;  and  whose  members  have,  for  their  common 
outfit,  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Eastern  antiquity, 
and  of  one  another.  Special,  local,  and  temporary  advantages 
being  put  out  of  account,  that  modern  nation  will  in  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  spiritual  sphere  make  most  progress,  which  most 
thoroughly  carries  out  this  programme.  And  what  is  that  but 
saying  that  we  too,  all  of  us,  as  individuals,  the  more  thor¬ 
oughly  we  carry  it  out,  shall  make  the  more  progress?  ” 

We  have  here  to  deal  with  two  distinct  propositions.  The 
first,  that  a  criticism  of  life  is  the  essence  of  culture;  the  sec¬ 
ond,  that  literature  contains  the  materials  which  suffice  for 
the  construction  of  such  a  criticism. 

I  think  that  we  must  all  assent  to  the  first  proposition.  For 
culture  certainly  means  something  quite  different  from  learn¬ 
ing  or  technical  skill.  It  implies  the  possession  of  an  ideal, 
and  the  habit  of  critically  estimating  the  value  of  things  by 
comparison  with  a  theoretic  standard.  Perfect  culture  should 
supply  a  complete  theory  of  life,  based  upon  a  clear  knowledge 
alike  of  its  possibilities  and  of  its  limitations. 

But  we  may  agree  to  all  this,  and  yet  strongly  dissent  from 
the  assumption  that  literature  alone  is  competent  to  supply 
this  knowledge.  After  having  learnt  all  that  Greek,  Roman,  and 
Eastern  antiquity  have  thought  and  said,  and  all  that  modern 
literatures  have  to  tell  us,  it  is  not  self-evident  that  we  have 
laid  a  sufficiently  broad  and  deep  foundation  for  that  criticism 
of  life  which  constitutes  culture. 


1  See  page  50S. 
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Indeed,  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  scope  of  physical 
science,  it  is  not  at  all  evident.  Considering  progress  only  in 
the  “intellectual  and  spiritual  sphere,”  I  find  myself  wholly 
unable  to  admit  that  either  nations  or  individuals  will  really 
advance,  if  their  common  outfit  draws  nothing  from  the  stores 
of  physical  science.  I  should  say  that  an  army,  without  weap¬ 
ons  of  precision  and  with  no  particular  base  of  operations, 
might  more  hopefully  enter  upon  a  campaign  on  the  Rhine, 
than  a  man,  devoid  of  a  ^owledge  of  what  physical  science 
has  done  in  the  last  century,  upon  a  criticism  of  life. 

When  a  biologist  meets  with  an  anomaly,  he  instinctively 
turns  to  the  study  of  development  to  clear  it  up.  The  rationale 
of  contradictory  opinions  may  with  equal  confidence  be  sought 
in  history. 

It  is,  happily,  no  new  thing  that  Englishmen  should  employ 
their  wealth  in  building  and  endowing  institutions  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes.  But,  five  or  six  hundred  years  ago,  deeds  of 
foundation  expressed  or  implied  conditions  as  nearly  as  possi¬ 
ble  contrary  to  those  which  have  been  thought  expedient  by 
Sir  Josiah  Mason.  That  is  to  say,  physical  science  was  prac¬ 
tically  ignored,  while  a  certain  literary  training  was  enjoined 
as  a  means  to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  which  was  essen¬ 
tially  theological. 

The  reason  of  this  singular  contradiction  between  the  actions 
of  men  alike  animated  by  a  strong  and  disinterested  desire  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  their  fellows,  is  easily  discovered. 

At  that  tune,  in  fact,  if  any  one  desired  knowledge  beyond 
such  as  could  be  obtained  by  his  own  observation,  or  by  com¬ 
mon  conversation,  his  first  necessity  was  to  learn  the  Latin 
language,  inasmuch  as  all  the  higher  knowledge  of  the  western 
world  was  contained  in  works  written  in  that  language.  Hence, 
Latin  grammar,  with  logic  and  rhetoric,  studied  through  Latin, 
were  the  fundamentals  of  education.  With  respect  to  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  knowledge  imparted  through  this  channel,  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures,  as  interpreted  and  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  Romish  Church,  were  held  to  contain  a  com¬ 
plete  and  infallibly  true  body  of  information. 

Theological  dicta  were,  to  the  thinkers  of  those  days,  that 
winch  the  axioms  and  definitions  of  Euclid  are  to  the  geometers 
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of  these.  The  business  of  the  philosophers  of  the  middle  ages 
was  to  deduce,  from  the  data  furnished  by  the  theologians,  con¬ 
clusions  in  accordance  with  ecclesiastical  decrees.  They  were 
allowed  the  high  privilege  of  showing,  by  logical  process,  how 
and  why  that  which  the  Church  said  was  true,  must  be  true. 
And  if  their  demonstrations  fell  short  of  or  exceeded  this  limit, 
the  Church  was  maternally  ready  to  check  their  aberrations,  — 
if  need  were,  by  the  help  of  the  secular  arm. 

Between  the  two,  our  ancestors  were  furnished  with  a  com¬ 
pact  and  complete  criticism  of  life.  They  were  told  how  the 
world  began  and  how  it  would  end;  they  learned  that  all  ma¬ 
terial  existence  was  but  a  base  and  insignificant  blot  upon  the 
fair  face  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  that  nature  was,  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes,  the  playground  of  the  devil;  they  learned 
that  the  earth  is  the  centre  of  the  visible  universe,  and  that  man 
is  the  cynosure  of  things  terrestrial;  and  more  especially  was 
it  inculcated  that  the  course  of  nature  had  no  fixed  order,  but 
that  it  could  be,  and  constantly  was,  altered  by  the  agency  of 
innumerable  spiritual  beings,  good  and  bad,  according  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  deeds  and  prayers  of  men.  The  sum  and 
substance  of  the  whole  doctrine  was  to  produce  the  conviction 
that  the  only  thing  really  worth  knowing  in  this  world  was  how 
to  secure  that  place  in  a  better  which,  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  the  Church  promised. 

Our  ancestors  had  a  living  belief  in  this  theory  of  life,  and 
acted  upon  it  in  their  dealings  with  education,  as  in  all  other 
matters.  Culture  meant  saintliness  —  after  the  fashion  of 
the  saints  of  those  days;  the  education  that  led  to  it  was,  of 
necessity,  theological;  and  the  way  to  theology  lay  through 
Latin. 

That  the  study  of  nature  —  further  than  was  requisite  for 
the  satisfaction  of  everyday  wants  —  should  have  any  bearing 
on  human  life  was  far  from  the  thoughts  of  men  thus  trained. 
Indeed,  as  nature  had  been  cursed  for  man’s  sake,  it  was  an 
obvious  conclusion  that  those  who  meddled  with  nature  were 
likely  to  come  into  pretty  close  contact  with  Satan.  And,  if  any 
born  scientific  investigator  followed  his  instincts,  he  might 
safely  reckon  upon  earning  the  reputation,  and  probably  upon 
suffering  the  fate,  of  a  sorcerer. 
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Had  the  western  world  been  left  to  itself  in  Chinese  isolation, 
there  is  no  saying  how  long  this  state  of  things  might  have  en¬ 
dured.  But,  happily,  it  was  not  left  to  itself.  Even  earlier  than 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  development  of  Moorish  civilization 
in  Spain  and  the  great  movement  of  the  Crusades  had  intro¬ 
duced  the  leaven  which,  from  that  day  to  this,  has  never  ceased 
to  work.  At  first,  through  the  intermediation  of  Arabic  trans¬ 
lations,  afterwards  by  the  study  of  the  originals,  the  western 
nations  of  Europe  became  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  and  poets,  and,  in  time,  with  the  whole  of 
the  vast  literature  of  antiquity. 

Whatever  there  was  of  high  intellectual  aspiration  or  domi¬ 
nant  capacity  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  England,  spent 
itself  for  centuries  in  taking  possession  of  the  rich  inheritance 
left  by  the  dead  civilizations  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Marvelously 
aided  by  the  invention  of  printing,  classical  learning  spread  and 
flourished.  Those  who  possessed  it  prided  themselves  on  hav¬ 
ing  attained  the  highest  culture  then  within  the  reach  of  man¬ 
kind. 

And  justly.  For,  saving  Dante  on  his  solitary  pinnacle,  there 
was  no  figure  in  modern  literature,  at  the  time  of  the  Renas¬ 
cence,  to  compare  with  the  men  of  antiquity;  there  was  no  art 
to  compete  with  their  sculpture;  there  was  no  physical  science 
but  that  which  Greece  had  created.  Above  all,  there  was  no 
other  example  of  perfect  intellectual  freedom  —  of  the  un¬ 
hesitating  acceptance  of  reason  as  the  sole  guide  to  truth  and 
the  supreme  arbiter  of  conduct. 

The  new  learning  necessarily  soon  exerted  a  profound  in¬ 
fluence  upon  education.  The  language  of  the  monks  and  school¬ 
men  seemed  little  better  than  gibberish  to  scholars  fresh  from 
Vergil  and  Cicero,  and  the  study  of  Latin  was  placed  upon  a 
new  foundation.  Moreover,  Latin  itself  ceased  to  afford  the 
sole  key  to  knowledge.  The  student  who  sought  the  highest 
thought  of  antiquity,  found  only  a  second-hand  reflection  of 
it  in  Roman  literature,  and  turned  his  face  to  the  full  light  of 
the  Greeks.  And  after  a  battle,  not  altogether  dissimilar  to  that 
which  is  at  present  being  fought  over  the  teaching  of  physical 
science,  the  study  of  Greek  was  recognized  as  an  essentia] 
element  of  all  higher  education. 
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Thus  the  Humanists,  as  they  were  called,  won  the  day;  and 
the  great  reform  which  they  effected  was  of  incalculable  service 
to  mankind.  But  the  Nemesis  of  all  reformers  is  finality;  and 
the  reformers  of  education,  like  those  of  religion,  fell  into  the 
profound,  however  common,  error  of  mistaking  the  beginning 
for  the  end  of  the  work  of  reformation. 

The  representatives  of  the  Humanists,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  take  their  stand  upon  classical  education  as  the  sole 
avenue  to  culture,  as  firmly  as  if  we  were  still  in  the  age  of 
Renascence.  Yet,  surely,  the  present  intellectual  relations  of 
the  modern  and  the  ancient  worlds  are  profoundly  different 
from  those  which  obtained  three  centuries  ago.  Leaving  aside 
the  existence  of  a  great  and  characteristically  modern  litera¬ 
ture,  of  modern  painting,  and,  especially,  of  modern  music, 
there  is  one  feature  of  the  present  state  of  the  civilized  world 
which  separates  it  more  widely  from  the  Renascence  than  the 
Renascence  was  separated  from  the  middle  ages. 

This  distinctive  character  of  our  own  times  lies  in  the  vast 
and  constantly  increasing  part  winch  is  played  by  natural 
knowledge.  Not  only  is  our  daily  life  shaped  by  it,  not  only 
does  the  prosperity  of  millions  of  men  depend  upon  it,  but  our 
whole  theory  of  life  has  long  been  influenced,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  by  the  general  conceptions  of  the  universe  which 
have  been  forced  upon  us  by  physical  science. 

In  fact,  the  most  elementary  acquaintance  with  the  results 
of  scientific  investigation  shows  us  that  they  offer  a  broad 
and  striking  contradiction  to  the  opinion  so  implicitly  credited 
and  taught  in  the  middle  ages. 

The  notions  of  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  world  enter¬ 
tained  by  our  forefathers  are  no  longer  credible.  It  is  very 
certain  that  the  earth  is  not  the  chief  body  in  the  material 
universe,  and  that  the  world  is  not  subordinated  to  man  s  use. 
It  is  even  more  certain  that  nature  is  the  expression  of  a  defi¬ 
nite  order  with  which  nothing  interferes,  and  that  the  chief 
business  of  mankind  is  to  learn  that  order  and  govern  them¬ 
selves  accordingly.  Moreover  this  scientific  “criticism  of  life” 
presents  itself  to  us  with  different  credentials  from  any  other. 
It  appeals  not  to  authority,  nor  to  what  anybody  may  have 
thought  or  said,  but  to  nature.  It  admits  that  all  our  interpre- 
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tations  of  natural  fact  are  more  or  less  imperfect  and  symbolic, 
and  bids  the  learner  seek  for  truth  not  among  words  but  among 
things.  It  warns  us  that  the  assertion  which  outstrips  evidence 
is  not  only  a  blunder  but  a  crime. 

The  purely  classical  education  advocated  by  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Humanists  in  our  day,  gives  no  inkling  of  all  this. 
A  man  may  be  a  better  scholar  than  Erasmus,  and  know  no 
more  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  present  intellectual  fermenta¬ 
tion  than  Erasmus  did.  Scholarly  and  pious  persons,  worthy 
of  all  respect,  favour  us  with  allocutions  upon  the  sadness  of 
the  antagonism  of  science  to  their  mediaeval  way  of  thinking, 
which  betray  an  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  scientific 
investigation,  an  incapacity  for  understanding  what  a  man 
of  science  means  by  veracity,  and  an  unconsciousness  of  the 
weight  of  established  scientific  truths,  which  is  almost  comical. 

There  is  no  great  force  in  the  tu  quoque  1  argument,  or  else 
the  advocates  of  scientific  education  might  fairly  enough  retort 
upon  the  modern  Humanists  that  they  may  be  learned  special¬ 
ists,  but  that  they  possess  no  such  sound  foundation  for  a  criti¬ 
cism  of  life  as  deserves  the  name  of  culture.  And,  indeed,  if 
we  were  disposed  to  be  cruel,  we  might  urge  that  the  Human¬ 
ists  have  brought  this  reproach  upon  themselves,  not  because 
they  are  too  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Greek,  but  because 
they  lack  it. 

The  period  of  the  Renascence  is  commonly  called  that  of  the 
“Revival  of  Letters,”  as  if  the  influences  then  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  mind  of  Western  Europe  had  been  wholly  exhausted 
in  the  field  of  literature.  I  think  it  is  very  commonly  forgotten 
that  the  revival  of  science,  effected  by  the  same  agency,  al¬ 
though  less  conspicuous,  was  not  less  momentous. 

In  fact,  the  few  and  scattered  students  of  nature  of  that  day 
picked  up  the  clue  to  her  secrets  exactly  as  it  fell  from  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks  a  thousand  years  before.  The  foundations 
of  mathematics  were  so  well  laid  by  them,  that  our  children 
iearn  their  geometry  from  a  book  2  written  for  the  schools  of 
Alexandria  two  thousand  years  ago.  Modern  astronomy  is 
the  natural  continuation  and  development  of  the  work  of  Hip¬ 
parchus  and  of  Ptolemy;  modern  physics  of  that  of  Demo- 

2  Euclid’s. 
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critus  and  of  Archimedes;  it  was  long  before  modern  biological 
science  outgrew  the  knowledge  bequeathed  to  us  by  Aristotle, 
by  Theophrastus,  and  by  Galen. 

We  cannot  know  all  the  best  thoughts  and  sayings  of  the 
Greeks  unless  we  know  what  they  thought  about  natural  phe¬ 
nomena.  We  cannot  fully  apprehend  their  criticism  of  life 
unless  we  understand  the  extent  to  which  that  criticism  was 
affected  by  scientific  conceptions.  We  falsely  pretend  to  be 
the  inheritors  of  their  culture,  unless  we  are  penetrated,  as  the 
best  minds  among  them  were,  with  an  unhesitating  faith  that 
the  free  employment  of  reason,  in  accordance  with  scientific 
method,  is  the  sole  method  of  reaching  truth. 

Thus  I  venture  to  think  that  the  pretensions  of  our  modern 
Humanists  to  the  possession  of  the  monopoly  of  culture  and 
to  the  exclusive  inheritance  of  the  spirit  of  antiquity  must  be 
abated,  if  not  abandoned.  But  I  should  be  very  sorry  that 
anything  I  have  said  should  be  taken  to  imply  a  desire  on  my 
part  to  depreciate  the  value  of  a  classical  education,  as  it  might 
be  and  as  it  sometimes  is.  The  native  capacities  of  mankind 
vary  no  less  than  their  opportunities;  and  while  culture  is  one, 
the  road  by  which  one  man  may  best  reach  it  is  widely  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  which  is  most  advantageous  to  another.  Again, 
while  scientific  education  is  yet  inchoate  and  tentative,  classical 
education  is  thoroughly  well  organized  upon  the  practical 
experience  of  generations  of  teachers.  So  that,  given  ample 
time  for  learning  and  destination  for  ordinary  life,  or  for  a 
literary  career,  I  do  not  think  that  a  young  Englishman  in 
search  of  culture  can  do  better  than  follow  the  course  usually 
marked  out  for  him,  supplementing  its  deficiencies  by  his  own 
efforts. 

But  for  those  who  mean  to  make  science  their  serious  occu¬ 
pation,  or  who  intend  to  follow  the  profession  of  medicine,  or 
who  have  to  enter  early  upon  the  business  of  life,  —  for  all 
these,  in  my  opinion,  classical  education  is  a  mistake;  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  am  glad  to  see  “mere  literary  education 
and  instruction”  shut  out  from  the  curriculum  of  Sir  Josiah 
Mason’s  College,  seeing  that  its  inclusion  would  probably  lead 
to  the  introduction  of  the  ordinary  sm^t-tering  of  Latin  and 
Greek. 
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Nevertheless,  I  am  the  last  person  to  question  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  genuine  literary  education,  or  to  suppose  that  intellec¬ 
tual  culture  can  be  complete  without  it.  An  exclusively  scien¬ 
tific  training  will  bring  about  a  mental  twist  as  surely  as  an 
exclusively  literary  training.  The  value  of  the  cargo  does  not 
compensate  for  a  ship’s  being  out  of  trim;  and  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  think  that  the  Scientific  College  would  turn  out  none 
but  lop-sided  men. 

There  is  no  need,  however,  that  such  a  catastrophe  should 
happen.  Instruction  in  English,  French,  and  German  is  pro¬ 
vided,  and  thus  the  three  greatest  literatures  of  the  modern 
world  are  made  accessible  to  the  student.  French  and  German, 
and  especially  the  latter  language,  are  absolutely  indispensable 
to  those  who  desire  full  knowledge  in  any  department  of  sci¬ 
ence.  But  even  supposing  that  the  knowledge  of  these  lan¬ 
guages  acquired  is  not  more  than  sufficient  for  purely  scien¬ 
tific  purposes,  every  Englishman  has,  in  his  native  tongue,  an 
almost  perfect  instrument  of  literary  expression ;  and,  in  his  own 
literature,  models  of  every  kind  of  literary  excellence.  If  an 
Englishman  cannot  get  literary  culture  out  of  his  Bible,  his 
Shakespeare,  his  Milton,  neither,  in  my  belief,  will  the  pro- 
foundest  study  of  Homer  and  Sophocles,  Vergil  and  Horace, 
give  it  to  him. 

Thus,  since  the  constitution  of  the  College  makes  sufficient 
provision  for  literary  as  well  as  for  scientific  education,  and 
since  artistic  instruction  is  also  contemplated,  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  fairly  complete  culture  is  offered  to  all  who  are  willing 
to  take  advantage  of  it. 

But  I  am  not  sure  that  at  this  point  the  “ practical”  man, 
scotched  but  not  slain,  may  ask  what  all  this  talk  about  cul¬ 
ture  has  to  do  with  an  Institution,  the  object  of  which  is  de¬ 
fined  to  be  “to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  manufactures 
and  the  industry  of  the  country.”  He  may  suggest  that  what 
is  wanted  for  this  end  is  not  culture,  not  even  a  purely  scientific 
discipline,  but  simply  a  knowledge  of  applied  science. 

I  often  wish  that  this  phrase,  “applied  science,”  had  never 
been  invented.  For  it  suggests  that  there  is  a  sort  of  scientific 
knowledge  of  direct  practical  use,  which  can  be  studied  apart 
from  another  sort  of  scientific  knowledge,  which  is  of  no  prac- 
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tical  utility,  and  which  is  termed  “pure  science.”  But  there 
is  no  more  complete  fallacy  than  this.  What  people  call  applied 
science  is  nothing  but  the  application  of  pure  science  to  par¬ 
ticular  classes  of  problems.  It  consists  of  deductions  from,  those 
general  principles,  established  by  reasoning  and  observation, 
which  constitute  pure  science.  No  one  can  safely  make  these 
deductions  until  he  has  a  firm  grasp  of  the  principles;  and  he 
can  obtain  that  grasp  only  by  personal  experience  of  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  observation  and  of  reasoning  on  which  they  are 
founded. 

Almost  all  the  processes  employed  in  the  arts  and  manu¬ 
factures  fall  within  the  range  either  of  physics  or  of  chemistry. 
In  order  to  improve  them,  one  must  thoroughly  understand 
them;  and  no  one  has  a  chance  of  really  understanding  them 
unless  he  has  obtained  that  mastery  of  principles  and  that 
habit  of  dealing  with  facts,  which  is  given  by  long-continued 
and  well-directed  purely  scientific  training  in  the  physical  and 
the  chemical  laboratory.  So  that  there  really  is  no  question 
as  to  the  necessity  of  purely  scientific  discipline,  even  if  the 
work  of  the  College  were  limited  by  the  narrowest  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  its  stated  aims. 

And,  as  to  the  desirableness  of  a  wider  culture  than  that 
yielded  by  science  alone,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  manufacturing  processes  is  only  one  of  the  conditions 
which  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  industry.  Industry  is  a 
means  and  not  an  end;  and  mankind  work  only  to  get  some¬ 
thing  which  they  want.  What  that  something  is  depends  partly 
on  their  innate,  and  partly  on  their  acquired,  desires. . 

If  the  wealth  resulting  from  prosperous  industry  is  to  be 
spent  upon  the  gratification  of  unworthy  desires,  if  the  in¬ 
creasing  perfection  of  manufacturing  processes  is  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  increasing  debasement  of  those  who  carry  them 
on,  I  do  not  see  the  good  of  industry  and  prosperity. 

Now  it  is  perfectly  true  that  men’s  views  of  what  is  desirable 
depend  upon  their  characters,  and  that  the  innate  proclivities 
to  which  we  give  that  name  are  not  touched  by  any  amount 
of  instruction.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  even  mere  intellec¬ 
tual  education  may  not,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  modify  the 
practical  manifestation  of  the  characters  of  men  in  their  ac- 
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tions,  by  supplying  them  with  motives  unknown  to  the  igno¬ 
rant.  A  pleasure-loving  character  will  have  pleasure  of  some 
sort;  but,  if  you  give  him  the  choice,  he  may  prefer  pleasures 
which  do  not  degrade  him  to  those  which  do.  And  this  choice 
is  offered  to  every  man  who  possesses  in  literary  or  artistic 
culture  a  never-failing  source  of  pleasures,  which  are  neither 
withered  by  age,  nor  staled  by  custom,  nor  embittered  in  the 
recollection  by  the  pangs  of  self-reproach.  .  .  . 
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And  when  I  consider,  in  one  view,  the  many  things  .  .  .  which  I  have 
upon  my  hands,  I  feel  the  burlesque  of  being  employed  in  this  manner  at 
my  time  of  life.  But,  in  another  view,  and  taking  in  all  circumstances, 
these  things,  as  trifling  as  they  may  appear,  no  less  than  things  of  greater 
importance,  seem  to  be  put  upon  me  to  do.  —  Bishop  Butler  to  the  Duch¬ 
ess  of  Somerset. 

The  “many  things”  to  which  the  Duchess’s  correspondent 
here  refers  are  the  repairs  and  improvements  of  the  episcopal 
seat  at  Auckland.  I  doubt  if  the  great  apologist,  greater  in 
nothing  than  in  the  simple  dignity  of  his  character,  would  have 
considered  the  writing  an  account  of  himself  as  a  thing  which 
could  be  put  upon  him  to  do  whatever  circumstances  might  be 
taken  in.  But  the  good  bishop  lived  in  an  age  when  a  man 
might  write  books  and  yet  be  permitted  to  keep  his  private 
existence  to  himself;  in  the  pre-Boswellian  epoch,  when  the 
germ  of  the  photographer  lay  concealed  in  the  distant  future, 
and  the  interviewer  who  pervades  our  age  was  an  unforeseen, 
indeed  unimaginable,  birth  of  time. 

At  present,  the  most  convinced  believer  in  the  aphorisir 
“Bene  qui  latuit,  bene  vixit,”1  is  not  always  able  to  act  up  to  it. 
An  importunate  person  informs  him  that  his  portrait  is  about 
to  be  published  and  will  be  accompanied  by  a  biography  which 
the  importunate  person  proposes  to  write.  The  sufferer  knows 
what  that  means;  either  he  undertakes  to  revise  the  “bio¬ 
graphy”  or  he  does  not.  In  the  former  case,  he  makes  himself 
responsible;  in  the  latter,  he  allows  the  publication  of  a  mass 

1  “He  who  has  well  concealed  himself  has  well  lived.” 
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of  more  or  less  fulsome  inaccuracies  for  which  he  will  be  held 
responsible  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  prevalent  art 
of  self-advertisement.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  better  to  get 
over  the  “burlesque  of  being  employed  in  this  manner”  and 
do  the  thing  himself. 

It  was  by  reflections  of  this  kind  that,  some  years  ago,  I  was 
led  to  write  and  permit  the  publication  of  the  subjoined  sketch. 

I  was  born  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  on  the  4th  of 
May,  1825,  at  Ealing,  which  was,  at  that  time,  as  quiet  a  little 
country  village  as  could  be  found  within  half-a-dozen  miles  of 
Hyde  Park  Corner.  Now  it  is  a  suburb  of  London  with,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  30,000  inhabitants.  My  father  was  one  of  the  masters  in 
a  large  semi-public  school  which  at  one  time  had  a  high  reputa¬ 
tion.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  portents  preceded  my  arrival 
in  this  world,  but,  in  my  childhood,  I  remember  hearing  a  tra¬ 
ditional  account  of  the  manner  in  which  I  lost  the  chance  of  an 
endowment  of  great  practical  value.  The  windows  of  my  mo¬ 
ther’s  room  were  open,  in  consequence  of  the  unusual  warmth 
of  the  weather.  For  the  same  reason,  probably,  a  neighbouring 
beehive  had  swarmed,  and  the  new  colony,  pitching  on  the 
window-sill,  was  making  its  way  into  the  room  when  the  horri¬ 
fied  nurse  shut  down  the  sash.  If  that  well-meaning  woman 
had  only  abstained  from  her  ill-timed  interference,  the  swarm 
might  have  settled  on  my  lips,  and  I  should  have  been  endowed 
with  that  mellifluous  eloquence  which,  in  this  country,  leads 
far  more  surely  than  worth,  capacity,  or  honest  work,  to  the 
highest  places  in  Church  and  State.  But  the  opportunity  was 
lost,  and  I  have  been  obliged  to  content  myself  through  life 
with  saying  what  I  mean  in  the  plainest  of  plain  language,  than 
which,  I  suppose,  there  is  no  habit  more  ruinous  to  a  man’s 
prospects  of  advancement. 

Why  I  was  christened  Thomas  Henry  I  do  not  know;  but  it 
is  a  curious  chance  that  my  parents  should  have  fixed  for  my 
usual  denomination  upon  the  name  of  that  particular  Apostle 
with  whom  I  have  always  felt  most  sympathy.1  Physically 
and  mentally  I  am  the  son  of  my  mother  so  completely  —  even 
down  to  peculiar  movements  of  the  hands,  which  made  their 

1  See  John  20  :  24-25. 
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appearance  in  me  as  I  reached  the  age  she  had  when  1  noticed 
them  —  that  I  can  hardly  find  any  trace  of  my  father  in  my¬ 
self,  except  an  inborn  faculty  for  drawing,  which  unfortu¬ 
nately,  in  my  case,  has  never  been  cultivated,  a  hot  temper, 
and  that  amount  of  tenacity  of  purpose  which  unfriendly  ob¬ 
servers  sometimes  call  obstinacy. 

My  mother  was  a  slender  brunette,  of  an  emotional  and 
energetic  temperament,  and  possessed  of  the  most  piercing 
black  eyes  I  ever  saw  in  a  woman’s  head.  With  no  more  edu¬ 
cation  than  other  women  of  the  middle  classes  in  her  day,  she 
had  an  excellent  mental  capacity.  Her  most  distinguishing 
characteristic,  however,  was  rapidity  of  thought.  If  one  ven¬ 
tured  to  suggest  she  had  not  taken  much  time  to  arrive  at  any 
conclusion,  she  would  say,  “I  cannot  help  it,  things  flash 
across  me.”  That  peculiarity  has  been  passed  on  to  me  in  full 
strength;  it  has  often  stood  me  in  good  stead;  it  has  sometimes 
played  me  sad  tricks,  and  it  has  always  been  a  danger.  But, 
after  all,  if  my  time  were  to  come  over  again,  there  is  nothing 
I  would  less  willingly  part  with  than  my  inheritance  of  mother 
wit. 

I  have  next  to  nothing  to  say  about  my  childhood.  In  later 
years  my  mother,  looking  at  me  almost  reproachfully,  would 
sometimes  say,  “Ah!  you  were  such  a  pretty  boy!”  whence  I 
had  no  difficulty  in  concluding  that  I  had  not  fulfilled  my  early 
promise  in  the  matter  of  looks.  In  fact,  I  have  a  distinct  recol¬ 
lection  of  certain  curls  of  which  I  was  vain,  and  of  a  conviction 
that  I  closely  resembled  that  handsome,  courtly  gentleman, 
Sir  Herbert  Oakley,  who  was  vicar  of  our  parish,  and  who  was 
as  a  god  to  us  country  folk,  because  he  was  occasionally  visited 
by  the  then  Prince  George  of  Cambridge.  I  remember  turning 
my  pinafore  wrong  side  forwards  in  order  to  represent  a  sur¬ 
plice,  and  preaching  to  my  mother’s  maids  in  the  kitchen  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  Sir  Herbert’s  manner,  one  Sunday  morning 
when  the  rest  of  the  family  were  at  church.  That  is  the  earliest 
indication  I  can  call  to  mind  of  the  strong  clerical  affinities 
which  my  friend  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  always  ascribed  to 
me,  though  I  fancy  they  have  for  the  most  part  remained  in  a 
latent  state. 

My  regular  school  training  was  of  the  briefest,  perhaps  for- 
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tunately,  for  though  my  way  of  life  has  made  me  acquainted 
with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  I  deliberately  affirm  that  the  society  I  fell  into  at  school 
was  the  worst  I  have  ever  known.  We  boys  were  average  lads, 
with  much  the  same  inherent  capacity  for  good  and  evil  as  any 
others;  but  the  people  who  were  set  over  us  cared  about  as 
much  for  our  intellectual  and  moral  welfare  as  if  they  were 
baby-farmers.  We  were  left  to  the  operation  of  the  struggle 
for  existence  among  ourselves,  and  bullying  was  the  least  of  the 
ill  practices  current  among  us.  Almost  the  only  cheerful  remi¬ 
niscence  in  connection  with  the  place  which  arises  in  my  mind 
is  that  of  a  battle  X  had  with  one  of  my  classmates  who  had 
bullied  me  until  I  could  stand  it  no  longer.  I  was  a  very 
slight  lad,  but  there  was  a  wild-cat  element  in  me  which, 
when  roused,  made  up  for  lack  of  weight,  and  I  licked  my 
adversary  effectually.  However,  one  of  my  first  experiences 
of  the  extremely  rough-and-ready  nature  of  justice,  as  exhib¬ 
ited  by  the  course  of  things  in  general,  arose  out  of  the  fact 
that  I  —  the  victor  —  had  a  black  eye,  while  he  —  the  van¬ 
quished  —  had  none,  so  that  I  got  into  disgrace  and  he  did 
not.  We  made  it  up,  and  thereafter  I  was  unmolested.  One 
of  the  greatest  shocks  I  ever  received  in  my  life  was  to  be 
told  a  dozen  years  afterwards  by  the  groom  who  brought  me 
my  horse  in  a  stable-yard  in  Sydney  that  he  was  my  quon¬ 
dam  antagonist.  He  had  a  long  story  of  family  misfortune  to 
account  for  his  position,  but  at  that  time  it  was  necessary  to 
deal  very  cautiously  with  mysterious  strangers  in  New  South 
Wales,  and  on  inquiry  I  found  that  the  unfortunate  young 
man  had  not  only  been  “sent  out,”  1  but  had  undergone  more 
than  one  colonial  conviction. 

As  I  grew  older,  my  great  desire  was  to  be  a  mechanical  en- 
gineer,  but  the  fates  were  against  this  and,  while  very  young,  I 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine  under  a  medical  brother-in- 
law.  But,  though  the  Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers  would 
certainly  not  own  me,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  not  all  along 
been  a  sort  of  mechanical  engineer  in  partibus  infidelium.2  I 
am  now  occasionally  horrified  to  think  how  very  little  I  ever 
knew  or  cared  about  medicine  as  the  art  of  healing.  The  only 

1  Exiled  ('under  criminal  sentence).  1  In  the  land  of  the  heathen. 
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part  of  my  professional  course  which  really  and  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  me  was  physiology,  which  is  the  mechanical  engineering 
of  living  machines;  and,  notwithstanding  that  natural  science 
has  been  my  proper  business,  I  am  afraid  there  is  very  little  of 
the  genuine  naturalist  in  me.  I  never  collected  anything,  and 
species  work  was  always  a  burden  to  me ;  what  I  cared  for  was 
the  architectural  and  engineering  part  of  the  business,  the 
working  out  of  the  wonderful  unity  of  plan  in  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  diverse  living  constructions,  and  the  modi¬ 
fications  of  similar  apparatuses  to  serve  diverse  ends.  The 
extraordinary  attraction  I  felt  towards  the  study  of  the  intri¬ 
cacies  of  living  structure  nearly  proved  fatal  to  me  at  the  out¬ 
set.  I  was  a  mere  boy  —  I  think  between  thirteen  and  fourteen 
years  of  age  —  when  i  was  taken  by  some  older  student  friends 
of  mine  to  the  first  post-mortem  examination  I  ever  attended. 
All  my  life  I  have  been  most  unfortunately  sensitive  to  the  dis¬ 
agreeables  which  attend  anatomical  pursuits,  but  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  my  curiosity  overpowered  all  other  feelings,  and  I  spent 
two  or  three  hours  in  gratifying  it.  I  did  not  cut  myself,  and 
none  of  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  dissection-poison  super¬ 
vened,  but  poisoned  I  was  somehow,  and  I  remember  sinking 
into  a  strange  state  of  apathy.  By  way  of  a  last  chance,  I  was 
sent  to  the  care  of  some  good,  kind  people,  friends  of  my  fa¬ 
ther’s,  who  lived  in  a  farmhouse  in  the  heart  of  Warwickshire. 
I  remember  staggering  from  my  bed  to  the  window  on  the 
bright  spring  morning  after  my  arrival,  and  throwing  open  the 
casement.  Life  seemed  to  come  back  on  the  wings  of  the 
breeze,  and  to  this  day  the  faint  odor  of  wood-smoke,  like  that 
which  floated  across  the  farm-yard  in  the  early  morning,  is  as 
good  to  me  as  the  “  sweet  south  upon  a  bed  of  violets.”  I  soon 
recovered,  but  for  years  I  suffered  from  occasional  paroxysms 
of  internal  pain,  anJ  from  that  time  my  constant  friend,  hy¬ 
pochondriacal  dyspepsia,  commenced  his  half  century  of  co¬ 
tenancy  of  my  fleshly  tabernacle. 

Looking  back  on  my  “Lehrjahre,”  1 1  am  sorry  to  say  that 
I  do  not  think  that  any  account  of  my  doings  as  a  student 
would  tend  to  edification.  In  fact,  I  should  distinctly  warn 
ingenuous  youth  to  avoid  imitating  my  example.  I  worked 

1  Student-years;  apprenticeship. 
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extremely  hard  when  it  pleased  me,  and  when  it  did  not — 
which  was  a  very  frequent  case  —  I  was  extremely  idle  (unless 
making  caricatures  of  one’s  pastors  and  masters  is  to  be  called 
a  branch  of  industry)  —  or  else  wasted  my  energies  in  wrong 
directions.  I  read  everything  I  could  lay  hands  upon,  includ¬ 
ing  novels,  and  took  up  all  sorts  of  pursuits  to  drop  them 
again  quite  as  speedily.  No  doubt  it  was  very  largely  my  own 
fault,  but  the  only  instruction  from  which  I  ever  obtained  the 
proper  effect  of  education  was  that  which  I  received  from  Mr. 
Wharton  Jones,  who  was  the  lecturer  on  physiology  at  the 
Charing  Cross  School  of  Medicine.  The  extent  and  precision 
of  his  knowledge  impressed  me  greatly,  and  the  severe  exact¬ 
ness  of  his  method  of  lecturing  was  quite  to  my  taste.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  have  ever  felt  so  much  respect  for  anybody 
as  a  teacher  before  or  since.  I  worked  hard  to  obtain  his 
approbation,  and  he  was  extremely  kind  and  helpful  to  the 
youngster  who,  I  am  afraid,  took  up  more  of  his  time  than  he 
had  any  right  to  do.  It  was  he  who  suggested  the  publication 
of  my  first  scientific  paper  —  a  very  little  one  —  in  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Gazette  of  1845,  and  most  kindly  corrected  the  literary 
faults  which  abounded  in  it,  short  as  it  was;  for  at  that  time, 
and  for  many  years  afterwards,  I  detested  the  trouble  of 
writing,  and  would  take  no  pains  over  it. 

It  was  in  the  early  spring  of  1846  that,  having  finished  my 
obligatory  medical  studies  and  passed  the  first  M.D.  examina¬ 
tion  at  the  London  University,  —  though  I  was  still  too  young 
to  qualify  at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  I  was  talking  to  a 
fellow-student  (the  present  eminent  physician,  Sir  Joseph 
Fayrer),  and  wondering  what  I  should  do  to  meet  the  impera¬ 
tive  necessity  for  earning  my  own  bread,  when  my  friend  sug¬ 
gested  that  I  should  write  to  Sir  William  Burnett,  at  that  time 
Director-General  for  the  Medical  Service  of  the  Navy,  for  an 
appointment.  I  thought  this  rather  a  strong  tiring  to  do,  as  Sir 
William  was  personally  unknown  to  me,  but  my  cheery  friend 
would  not  listen  to  my  scruples,  so  I  went  to  my  lodgings  and 
wrote  the  best  letter  I  could  devise.  A  few  days  afterwards  I 
received  the  usual  official  circular  acknowledgment,  but  at 
the  bottom  there  was  written  an  instruction  to  call  at  Somerset 
House  on  such  a  day.  I  thought  that  looked  like  business,  so 
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at  the  appointed  time  I  called  and  sent  in  my  card,  while  I 
waited  in  Sir  William’s  ante-room.  He  was  a  tall,  shrewd- 
looking  old  gentleman,  with  a  broad  Scotch  accent  —  and  I 
think  I  see  him  now  as  he  entered  with  my  card  in  his  hand. 
The  hrst  tiring  he  did  was  to  return  it,  with  the  frugal  reminder 
that  I  should  probably  find  it  useful  on  some  other  occasion. 
The  second  was  to  ask  whether  I  was  an  Irishman.  I  suppose 
the  air  of  modesty  about  my  appeal  must  have  struck  him.  I 
satisfied  the  Director-General  that  I  was  English  to  the  back¬ 
bone,  and  he  made  some  inquiries  as  to  my  student  career,  fi¬ 
nally  desiring  me  to  hold  myself  ready  for  examination.  Having 
passed  this,  I  was  in  Her  Majesty’s  Service,  and  entered  on  the 
books  of  Nelson’s  old  ship,  the  Victory,  for  duty  at  Haslar  Hos¬ 
pital,  about  a  couple  of  months  after  I  made  my  application. 

My  official  chief  at  Haslar  was  a  very  remarkable  person,  the 
late  Sir  John  Richardson,  an  excellent  naturalist,  and  far- 
famed  as  an  indomitable  Arctic  traveller.  He  was  a  silent, 
reserved  man,  outside  the  circle  of  his  family  and  intimates; 
and,  having  a  full  share  of  youthful  vanity,  I  was  extremely 
disgusted  to  find  that  “Old  John,”  as  we  irreverent  youngsters 
called  him,  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  my  worshipful  self 
either  the  first  time  I  attended  him,  as  it  was  my  duty  to  do,  or 
for  some  weeks  afterwards.  I  am  afraid  to  think  of  the  lengths 
to  which  my  tongue  may  have  run  on  the  subject  of  the  churl¬ 
ishness  of  the  chief,  who  was,  in  truth,  one  of  the  kindest- 
hearted  and  most  considerate  of  men.  But  one  day,  as  I  was 
crossing  the  hospital  square,  Sir  John  stopped  me,  and  heaped 
coals  of  fire  on  my  head  by  telling  me  that  he  had  tried  to  get 
me  one  of  the  resident  appointments,  much  coveted  by  the 
assistant  surgeons,  but  that  the  Admiralty  had  put  in  another 
man.  “  However,”  said  he,  “  I  mean  to  keep  you  here  till  I  can 
get  you  something  you  will  like,”  and  turned  upon  his  heel 
without  waiting  for  the  thanks  I  stammered  out.  That  ex¬ 
plained  how  it  was  I  had  not  been  packed  off  to  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  like  some  of  my  juniors,  and  why,  eventually, 
I  remained  altogether  seven  months  at  Haslar. 

After  a  long  interval,  during  winch  “Old  John”  ignored  my 
existence  almost  as  completely  as  before,  he  stopped  me  again 
as  we  met  in  a  casual  way,  and,  describing  the  service  on 
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which  the  Rattlesnake  was  likely  to  be  employed,  said  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Owen  Stanley,  who  was  to  command  the  ship,  had  asked 
him  to  recommend  an  assistant  surgeon  who  knew  something 
of  science;  would  I  like  that?  Of  course  I  jumped  at  the  offer 
“Very  well,  I  give  you  leave;  go  to  London  at  once  and  see 
Captain  Stanley.”  I  went,  saw  my  future  commander,  who 
was  very  civil  to  me,  and  promised  to  ask  that  I  should  be 
appointed  to  his  ship,  as  in  due  time  I  was.  It  is  a  singular 
thing  that,  during  the  few  months  of  my  stay  at  Haslar,  I 
had  among  my  messmates  two  future  Directors-General  of  the 
Medical  Service  of  the  Navy  (Sir  Alexander  Armstrong  and 
Sir  John  Watt-Reid),  with  the  present  President  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  my  kindest  of  doctors,  Sir  Andrew  Clark. 

Life  on  board  Her  Majesty’s  ship  in  those  days  was  a  very 
different  affair  from  what  it  is  now,  and  ours  was  exceptionally 
rough,  as  we  were  often  many  months  without  receiving  letters 
or  seeing  any  civilized  people  but  ourselves.  In  exchange,  we 
had  the  interest  of  being  about  the  last  voyagers,  I  suppose,  to 
whom  it  could  be  possible  to  meet  with  people  who  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  fire-arms  —  as  we  did  on  the  south  coast  of  New  Guinea 
—  and  of  making  acquaintance  with  a  variety  of  interesting 
savage  and  semi- civilized  people.  But,  apart  from  experience 
of  this  kind  and  the  opportunities  offered  for  scientific  work, 
to  me,  personally,  the  cruise  was  extremely  valuable.  It  was 
good  for  me  to  five  under  sharp  discipline;  to  be  down  on  the 
realities  of  existence  by  living  on  bare  necessaries;  to  find  out 
how  extremely  well  worth  living  life  seemed  to  be  when  one 
woke  up  from  a  night’s  rest  on  a  soft  plank,  with  the  sky  for 
canopy  and  cocoa  and  weevilly  biscuit  the  sole  prospect  for 
breakfast;  and,  more  especially,  to  learn  to  work  for  the  sake  of 
what  I  got  for  myself  out  of  it,  even  if  it  all  went  to  the  bottom 
and  I  along  with  it.  My  brother  officers  were  as  good  fellows 
as  sailors  ought  to  be  and  generally  are,  but,  naturally,  they 
neither  knew  nor  cared  anything  about  my  pursuits,  nor  un¬ 
derstood  why  I  should  be  so  zealous  in  pursuit  of  the  objects 
which  my  friends,  the  middies,  christened  “Buffons,”  after 
the  title  conspicuous  on  a  volume  of  the  Suites  a  Buff  on,1  which 
stood  on  my  shelf  in  the  chart  room. 

1  Supplements  to  Buffon  (the  naturalist). 
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During  the  four  years  of  our  absence,  I  sent  home  communi¬ 
cation  after  communication  to  the  “Linnean  Society,”  with 
the  same  result  as  that  obtained  by  Noah  when  he  sent  the 
raven  out  of  his  ark.  Tired  at  last  of  hearing  nothing  about 
them,  I  determined  to  do  or  die,  and  in  1849  I  drew  up  a  more 
elaborate  paper  and  forwarded  it  to  the  Royal  Society.  This 
was  my  dove,  if  I  had  only  known  it.  But  owing  to  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  ship,  I  heard  nothing  of  that  either  until  my  return 
to  England  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1850,  when  I  found 
that  it  was  printed  and  published,  and  that  a  huge  packet  of 
separate  copies  awaited  me.  When  I  hear  some  of  my  young 
friends  complain  of  want  of  sympathy  and  encouragement,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  my  naval  life  was  not  the  least  valu¬ 
able  part  of  my  education. 

Three  years  after  my  return  were  occupied  by  a  battle  be¬ 
tween  my  scientific  friends  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Admiralty 
on  the  other,  as  to  whether  the  latter  ought,  or  ought  not,  to 
act  up  to  the  spirit  of  a  pledge  they  had  given  to  encourage 
officers  who  had  done  scientific  work  by  contributing  to  the 
expense  of  publishing  mine.  At  last  the  Admiralty,  getting 
tired,  I  suppose,  cut  short  the  discussion  by  ordering  me  to 
join  a  ship,  which  thing  I  declined  to  do,  and  as  Rastignac,  in 
the  Pere  Goriot,  says  to  Paris,  I  said  to  London  “  a  nous  deux.”  1 
I  desired  to  obtain  a  Professorship  of  either  Physiology  or 
Comparative  Anatomy,  and  as  vacancies  occurred  I  applied, 
but  in  vain.  My  friend,  Professor  Tyndall,  and  I  were  candi¬ 
dates  at  the  same  time,  he  for  the  Chair  of  Physics,  and  I  for 
that  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Toronto,  which, 
fortunately,  as  it  turned  out,  would  not  look  at  either  of  us.  I 
say  fortunately,  not  from  any  lack  of  respect  for  Toronto,  but 
because  I  soon  made  up  my  mind  that  London  was  the  place 
for  me,  and  hence  I  have  steadily  declined  the  inducements  to 
leave  it,  which  have  at  various  times  been  offered.  At  last,  in 
1854,  on  the  translation  of  my  warm  friend  Edward  Forbes, 
to  Edinburgh,  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche,  the  Director-General  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  offered  me  the  post  Forbes  vacated  of 
Paleontologist  and  Lecturer  on  Natural  History.  I  refused  the 
former  point  blank,  and  accepted  the  latter  only  provisionally, 

1  “We  have  a  score  to  settle.’’ 
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telling  Sir  Henry  that  I  did  not  care  for  fossils,  and  that  I 
should  give  up  Natural  History  as  soon  as  I  could  get  a  phys¬ 
iological  post.  But  I  held  the  office  for  thirty-one  years,  and 
a  large  part  of  my  work  has  been  paleontological. 

At  that  time  I  disliked  public  speaking,  and  had  a  firm  con¬ 
viction  that  I  should  break  down  every  time  I  opened  my 
mouth.  I  believe  I  had  every  fault  a  speaker  could  have  (ex¬ 
cept  talking  at  random  or  indulging  in  rhetoric) ,  when  I  spoke 
to  the  first  important  audience  I  ever  addressed,  on  a  Friday 
evening  at  the  Royal  Institution,  in  1852.  Yet,  I  must  confess 
to  having  been  guilty,  malgre  moi,1  of  as  much  public  speaking 
as  most  of  my  contemporaries,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  it 
ceased  to  be  so  much  of  a  bugbear  to  me.  I  used  to  pity  myself 
for  having  to  go  through  this  training,  but  I  am  now  more  dis¬ 
posed  to  compassionate  the  unfortunate  audiences,  especially 
my  ever  friendly  hearers  at  the  Royal  Institution,  who  were 
the  subjects  of  my  oratorical  experiments. 

The  last  thing  that  it  would  be  proper  for  me  to  do  would  be 
to  speak  of  the  work  of  my  fife,  or  to  say  at  the  end  of  the  day 
whether  I  think  I  have  earned  my  wages  or  not.  Men  are  said 
to  be  partial  judges  of  themselves.  Young  men  may  be,  I 
doubt  if  old  men  are.  Life  seems  terribly  foreshortened  as  they 
look  back,  and  the  mountain  they  set  themselves  to  climb  in 
youth  turns  out  to  be  a  mere  spur  of  immeasurably  higher 
ranges  when,  by  failing  breath,  they  reach  the  top.  But  if  I 
may  speak  of  the  objects  I  have  had  more  or  less  definitely  in 
view  since  I  began  the  ascent  of  my  hillock,  they  are  briefly 
these:  To  promote  the  increase  of  natural  knowledge  and  to 
forward  the  application  of  scientific  methods  of  investigation 
to  all  the  problems  of  fife  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  in  the  con¬ 
viction  which  has  grown  with  my  growth  and  strengthened 
with  my  strength,  that  there  is  no  alleviation  for  the  sufferings 
of  mankind  except  veracity  of  thought  and  of  action,  and  the 
resolute  facing  of  the  world  as  it  is  when  the  garment  of  make- 
believe  by  which  pious  hands  have  hidden  its  uglier  features  is 
stripped  off. 

It  is  with  this  intent  that  I  have  subordinated  any  reason¬ 
able,  or  unreasonable,  ambition  for  scientific  fame  which  I  may 

1  Id  spite  of  myself. 
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have  permitted  myself  to  entertain  to  other  ends ;  to  the  popu¬ 
larization  of  science;  to  the  development  and  organization  of 
scientific  education;  to  the  endless  series  of  battles  and  skir¬ 
mishes  over  evolution;  and  to  untiring  opposition  to  that  ec¬ 
clesiastical  spirit,  that  clericalism,  which  in  England,  as  every¬ 
where  else,  and  to  whatever  denomination  it  may  belong,  is  the 
deadly  enemy  of  science. 

In  striving  for  the  attainment  of  these  objects,  I  have  been 
but  one  among  many,  and  I  shall  be  well  content  to  be  remem¬ 
bered,  or  even  not  remembered,  as  such.  Circumstances, 
among  which  I  am  proud  to  reckon  the  devoted  kindness  of 
many  friends,  have  led  to  my  occupation  of  various  prominent 
positions,  among  which  the  Presidency  of  the  Royal  Society  is 
the  highest.  It  would  be  mock  modesty  on  my  part,  with  these 
and  other  scientific  honours  which  have  been  bestowed  upon 
me,  to  pretend  that  I  have  not  succeeded  in  the  career  which  I 
have  followed,  rather  because  I  was  driven  into  it  than  of  my 
own  free  will;  but  I  am  afraid  I  should  not  count  even  these 
things  as  marks  of  success  if  I  could  not  hope  that  I  had  some¬ 
what  helped  that  movement  of  opinion  which  has  been  called 
the  New  Reformation. 
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[The  title  is  not  Pater’s  (but  see  p.  614);  the  selection  is  the  famous 
Conclusion  to  his  Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Renaissance ,  in  which  he  set 
forth  what  is  sometimes  called  his  neo-pagan  philosophy  of  life.  It  was 
much  discussed,  perhaps  much  misunderstood,  and  Pater  omitted  it  from 
the  second  edition  of  the  Studies  (1877) ;  in  the  third  edition  (1888)  he  re¬ 
stored  it,  with  the  note:  “This  brief  Conclusion  was  omitted  in  the  second 
edition  of  this  book,  as  I  conceived  it  might  possibly  mislead  some  of 
those  young  men  into  whose  hands  it  might  fall.  On  the  whole,  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  reprint  it  here,  with  some  slight  changes  which  bring 
it  closer  to  my  original  meaning.”  One  of  the  changes,  perhaps  signifi¬ 
cant  of  some  change  in  Pater’s  own  attitude,  is  the  introduction  of, the 
parenthetical  clause,  “at  least  among  ‘the  children  of  this  world,”’  in 
the  final  paragraph.] 

hlyei  irov  'Hpct/cXetros  Sri  irAvra  xwPeL  Kal  068 tv  (live i.1 

To  regard  all  things  and  principles  of  things  as  inconstant 
modes  or  fashions  has  more  and  more  become  the  tendency  of 
modern  thought.  Let  us  begin  with  that  which  is  without  — 
our  physical  life.  Fix  upon  it  in  one  of  its  more  exquisite  inter¬ 
vals,  —  the  moment,  for  instance,  of  delicious  recoil  from  the 
flood  of  water  in  summer  heat.  What  is  the  whole  physical  life 
in  that  moment  but  a  combination  of  natural  elements  to 
which  science  gives  their  names?  But  these  elements,  phos¬ 
phorus  and  lime  and  delicate  fibres,  are  present  not  in  the 
human  body  alone:  we  detect  them  in  places  most  remote  from 
■ Our  physical  life  is  a  perpetual  motion  of  them  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  blood,  the  wasting  and  repairing  of  the  lenses  of  the 
eye,  the  modification  of  the  tissues  of  the  brain  by  every  ray 
of  light  and  sound  —  processes  which  science  reduces  to  sim¬ 
pler  and  more  elementary  forces.  Like  the  elements  of  which 
we  are  composed,  the  action  of  these  forces  extends  beyond  us, 

1  “Heraclitus  says  that  all  things  give  way  and  nothing  remains.”  (From  Plato s 
Cratylus.) 
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*t  rusts  iron  and  ripens  corn.  Far  out  on  every  side  of  us  those 
elements  are  broadcast,  driven  by  many  forces;  and  birth  and 
gesture  and  death  and  the  springing  of  violets  from  the  grave 
are  but  a  few  out  of  ten  thousand  resultant  combinations.  That 
clear,  perpetual  outline  of  face  and  limb  is  but  an  image  of  ours, 
under  which  we  group  them  —  a  design  in  a  web,  the  actual 
threads  of  which  pass  out  beyond  it.  This  at  least  of  flame-like 
our  life  has,  that  it  is  but  the  concurrence,  renewed  from  mo¬ 
ment  to  moment,  of  forces  parting  sooner  or  later  on  their  ways. 

Or  if  we  begin  with  the  inward  whirl  of  thought  and  feeling, 
the  whirlpool  is  still  more  rapid,  the  flame  more  eager  and 
devouring.  There  it  is  no  longer  the  gradual  darkening  of  the 
eye  and  fading  of  colour  from  the  wall,  —  the  movement  of  the 
shore-side,  where  the  water  flows  down  indeed,  though  in 
apparent  rest,  —  but  the  race  of  the  mid-stream,  a  drift  of 
momentary  acts  of  sight  and  passion  and  thought.  At  first 
sight  experience  seems  to  bury  us  under  a  flood  of  external 
objects,  pressing  upon  us  with  a  sharp  and  importunate  reality, 
calling  us  out  of  ourselves  in  a  thousand  forms  of  action.  But 
when  reflection  begins  to  act  upon  those  objects  they  are  dis¬ 
sipated  under  its  influence;  the  cohesive  force  seems  suspended 
like  a  trick  of  magic;  each  object  is  loosed  into  a  group  of 
impressions  —  colour,  odour,  texture  —  in  the  mind  of  the 
observer.  And  if  we  continue  to  dwell  in  thought  on  this 
world,  not  of  objects  in  the  solidity  with  which  language  in¬ 
vests  them,  but  of  impressions  unstable,  flickering,  inconsist¬ 
ent,  which  burn  and  are  extinguished  with  our  consciousness 
of  them,  it  contracts  still  further;  the  whole  scope  of  observa¬ 
tion  is  dwarfed  to  the  narrow  chamber  of  the  individual  mind. 
Experience,  already  reduced  to  a  swarm  of  impressions,  is 
ringed  round  for  each  one  of  us  by  that  thick  wall  of  personality 
through  which  no  real  voice  has  ever  pierced  on  its  way  to  us, 
or  from  us  to  that  which  we  can  only  conjecture  to  be  without. 
Every  one  of  those  impressions  is  the  impression  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  in  his  isolation,  each  mind  keeping  as  a  solitary  prisoner 
its  own  dream  of  a  world. 

Analysis  goes  a  step  farther  still,  and  assures  us  that  those 
impressions  of  the  individual  mind  to  which,  for  each  one  of 
us,  experience  dwindles  down,  are  in  perpetual  flight;  that  each 
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of  them  is  limited  by  time,  and  that  as  time  is  infinitely  divisi¬ 
ble,  each  of  them  is  infinitely  divisible  also;  all  that  is  actual 
in  it  being  a  single  moment,  gone  while  we  try  to  apprehend  it, 
of  which  it  may  ever  be  more  truly  said  that  it  has  ceased  to  be 
than  that  it  is.  To  such  a  tremulous  wisp  constantly  reforming 
itself  on  the  stream,  to  a  single  sharp  impression,  with  a  sense 
in  it  —  a  relic  more  or  less  fleeting  —  of  such  moments  gone 
by,  what  is  real  in  our  life  fines  itself  down.  It  is  with  this 
movement,  with  the  passage  and  dissolution  of  impressions, 
images,  sensations,  that  analysis  leaves  off  —  that  continual 
vanishing  away,  that  strange,  perpetual  weaving  and  unweav¬ 
ing  of  ourselves. 

Philo  so  phiren,  says  Novalis,  is  l  dephlegmatisiren,  vivificiren.1 
The  service  of  philosophy,  of  speculative  culture,  towards  the 
human  spirit  is  to  rouse,  to  startle  it  into  sharp  and  eager 
observation.  Every  moment  some  form  grows  perfect  in  hand 
or  face;  some  tone  on  the  hills  or  the  sea  is  choicer  than  the 
rest;  some  mood  of  passion  or  insight  or  intellectual  excitement 
is  irresistibly  real  and  attractive  for  us,  —  but  for  that  moment 
only.  Not  the  fruit  of  experience,  but  experience  itself,  is  the 
end.  A  counted  number  of  pulses  only  is  given  to  us  of  a  varie¬ 
gated,  dramatic  life.  How  may  we  see  in  them  all  that  is  to  be 
seen  in  them  by  the  finest  senses?  How  shall  we  pass  most 
swiftly  from  point  to  point,  and  be  present  always  at  the  focus 
where  the  greatest  number  of  vital  forces  unite  in  their  purest 
energy? 

To  burn  always  with  this  hard,  gemlike  flame,  to  maintain 
this  ecstasy,  is  success  in  life.  In  a  sense  it  might  even  be  said 
that  our  failure  is  to  form  habits:  for,  after  all,  habit  is  relative 
to  a  stereotyped  world,  and  meantime  it  is  only  the  roughness 
of  the  eye  that  makes  any  two  persons,  things,  situations,  seem 
alike.  While  all  melts  under  our  feet,  we  may  well  catch  at  any 
exquisite  passion,  or  any  contribution  to  knowledge  that  seems 
by  a  lifted  horizon  to  set  the  spirit  free  for  a  moment,  or  any 
stirring  of  the  senses,  strange  dyes,  strange  colours,  and  curious 
adours,  or  work  of  the  artist’s  hands,  or  the  face  of  one’s  friend. 
Not  to  discriminate  every  moment  some  passionate  attitude 


5  “To  be  a  philosopher  is  to  cease  to  be  sluggish,  to  become  alive.”  Novalis  was  the 
pseudonym  of  Friedrich  von  Hardenberg  (died  1801). 
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in  those  about  us,  and  in  the  brilliancy  of  their  gifts  some 
tragic  dividing  of  forces  on  their  ways,  is,  on  this  short  day  of 
frost  and  sun,  to  sleep  before  evening.  With  this  sense  of  the 
splendour  of  our  experience  and  of  its  awful  brevity,  gathering 
all  we  are  into  one  desperate  effort  to  see  and  touch,  we  shah* 
hardly  have  time  to  make  theories  about  the  things  we  see  an(.« 
touch.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  be  for  ever  curiously  testing 
new  opinions  and  courting  new  impressions,  never  acquiescing 
in  a  facile  orthodoxy  of  Comte,  or  of  Hegel,  or  of  our  own. 
Philosophical  theories  or  ideas,  as  points  of  view,  instruments 
of  criticism,  may  help  us  to  gather  up  what  might  otherwise 
pass  unregarded  by  us.  “Philosophy  is  the  microscope  of 
thought.”  The  theory  or  idea  or  system  which  requires  of  us 
the  sacrifice  of  any  part  of  this  experience,  in  consideration  of 
some  interest  into  which  we  cannot  enter,  or  some  abstract 
theory  we  have  not  identified  with  ourselves,  or  what  is  only 
conventional,  has  no  real  claim  upon  us. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  the  writings  of  Rous¬ 
seau  is  that  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Confessions,  where  he  de¬ 
scribes  the  awakening  in  him  of  the  literary  sense.  An  undefin- 
able  taint  of  death  had  always  clung  about  him,  and  now  in 
early  manhood  he  believed  himself  smitten  by  mortal  disease. 
He  asked  himself  how  he  might  make  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  interval  that  remained ;  and  he  was  not  biased  by  anything 
in  his  previous  life  when  he  decided  that  it  must  be  by  intel¬ 
lectual  excitement,  which  he  found  just  then  in  the  clear,  fresh 
writings  of  Voltaire.  Well!  we  are  all  condamncs,  as  Victor 
Hugo  says:  we  are  all  under  sentence  of  death  but  with  a  sort 
of  indefinite  reprieve  —  les  hommes  sont  tons  condamnes  a  mort 
avec  des  snrsis  indefinis:  we  have  an  interval,  and  then  our 
place  knows  us  no  more.  Some  spend  this  interval  in  listless¬ 
ness,  some  in  high  passions,  the  wisest  - —  at  least  among  “the 
children  of  this  world  ”  —  in  art  and  song.  For  our  one  chance 
lies  in  expanding  that  interval,  in  getting  as  many  pulsations 
as  possible  into  the  given  time.  Great  passions  may  give  us  this 
quickened  sense  of  life,  ecstasy  and  sorrow  of  love,  the  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  enthusiastic  activity,  disinterested  or  otherwise, 
which  come  naturally  to  many  of  us.  Only  be  sure  it  is  passion 
—  that  it  does  yield  you  this  fruit  of  a  quickened,  multiplied 
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consciousness.  Of  this  wisdom,  the  poetic  passion,  the  desire 
of  beauty,  the  love  of  art  for  art’s  sake,  has  most;  for  art 
comes  to  you  professing  frankly  to  give  nothing  but  the  highest 
quality  to  your  moments  as  they  pass,  and  simply  for  those 
moments’  sake. 


ROMANTICISM 
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[Published  in  Macmillan’s  Magazine  for  November.  It  is  better  known 
as  the  Postscript  to  the  volume  of  essays  called  Appreciations ,  published 
1889,  having  been  there  reprinted.  The  essay  remains  the  most  pene¬ 
trating  and  authoritative  account  of  the  use  of  the  troublesome  terms 
“classical”  and  “romantic”  in  criticism.] 

The  words  “classical”  and  “romantic,”  although,  like  many 
other  critical  expressions,  sometimes  abused  by  those  who  have 
understood  them  too  vaguely  or  too  absolutely,  yet  define  two 
real  tendencies  in  the  history  of  art  and  literature.  Used  in  an 
exaggerated  sense,  to  express  a  greater  opposition  between 
those  tendencies  than  really  exists,  they  have  at  times  tended 
to  divide  people  of  taste  into  opposite  camps.  But  in  that 
House  Beautiful  which  the  creative  minds  of  all  generations  — 
the  artists  and  those  who  have  treated  life  in  the  spirit  of  art  — - 
are  always  building  together,  for  the  refreshment  of  the  human 
spirit,  these  oppositions  cease;  and  the  Interpreter  of  the  House 
Beautiful,  the  true  aesthetic  critic,  uses  these  divisions  only  so 
far  as  they  enable  him  to  enter  into  the  peculiarities  of  the 
objects  with  which  he  has  to  do.  The  term  “classical,”  fixed, 
as  it  is,  to  a  well-defined  literature,  and  a  well-defined  group  in 
art,  is  clear,  indeed;  but  then  it  has  often  been  used  in  a  hard 
and  merely  scholastic  sense  by  the  praisers  of  what  is  old  and 
accustomed,  at  the  expense  of  what  is  new,  by  critics  who 
would  never  have  discovered  for  themselves  the  charm  of  any 
t'ork,  whether  new  or  old,  who  value  what  is  old,  in  art  or  liter¬ 
ature,  for  its  accessories,  and  chiefly  for  the  conventional  au¬ 
thority  that  has  gathered  about  it,  —  people  who  would  never 
really  have  been  made  glad  by  any  Venus  fresh- risen  from  the 
sea,  and  who  praise  the  Venus  of  old  Greece  and  Rome  only  be¬ 
cause  they  fancy  her  grown  now  into  something  staid  and  tame. 
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And  as  the  term  “classical”  has  been  used  in  a  too  absolute, 
and  therefore  in  a  misleading  sense,  so  the  term  “romantic” 
has  been  used  much  too  vaguely,  in  various  accidental  senses. 
The  sense  in  which  Scott  is  called  a  romantic  writer  is  chiefly 
this,  —  that,  in  opposition  to  the  literary  tradition  of  the  last 
century,  he  loved  strange  adventure,  and  sought  it  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Age.  Much  later,  in  a  Yorkshire  village,  the  spirit  of  ro¬ 
manticism  bore  a  more  really  characteristic  fruit  in  the  work  of 
a  young  girl,  Emily  Bronte,  the  romance  of  Wuthering  Heights: 
the  figures  of  Hareton  Earnshaw,  of  Catherine  Linton,  and  of 
Heathcliffe  —  tearing  open  Catherine’s  grave,  removing  one 
side  of  her  coffin,  that  he  may  really  lie  beside  her  in  death  — 
figures  so  passionate,  yet  woven  on  a  background  of  delicately 
beautiful  moorland  scenery,  being  typical  examples  of  that 
spirit.  ...  In  Germany  and  France,  within  the  last  hundred 
years,  the  term  has  been  used  to  describe  a  particular  school  of 
writers;  and  consequently,  when  Heine  criticizes  the  “Roman¬ 
tic  School”  in  Germany,  that  movement  which  culminated  in 
Goethe’s  Goetz  von  Bcrlichingen,  or  when  Theophile  Gautier 
criticizes  the  romantic  school  in  France,  where,  indeed,  it  bore 
its  most  characteristic  fruits,  and  its  play  is  hardly  yet  over,  — 
whe”e  by  a  certain  audacity  or  bizarrerie  of  motive,  united  with 
faultless  literary  execution,  it  still  shows  itself  in  imaginative 
iiterature,  —  they  use  the  word  with  an  exact  sense  of  special 
artistic  qualities  indeed,  but  use  it,  nevertheless,  with  a  limited 
application  to  the  manifestation  of  those  qualities  at  a  particu¬ 
lar  period.  But  the  romantic  spirit  is,  in  reality,  an  ever¬ 
present,  an  enduring  principle,  in  the  artistic  temperament; 
and  the  qualities  of  thought  and  style  which  that  and  other 
similar  uses  of  the  word  “romantic”  really  indicate,  are  indeed 
but  symptoms  of  a  very  continuous  and  widely  working  influ¬ 
ence. 

Though  the  words  “classical”  and  “romantic,”  then,  have 
acquired  an  almost  technical  meaning,  in  application  to  certain 
developments  of  German  and  French  taste,  yet  this  is  but  one 
variation  of  an  old  opposition,  which  may  be  traced  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  formation  of  European  art  and  literature. 
From  the  first  formation  of  anything  like  a  standard  of  taste  in 
these  things,  the  restless  curiosity  of  their  more  eager  lovers 
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necessarily  made  itself  felt  in  the  craving  for  new  motives,  new 
subjects  of  interest,  new  modifications  of  style.  Hence  the 
opposition  between  the  classicists  and  romanticists  betw  een 
the  adherents,  in  the  culture  of  beauty,  of  the  principles  of 
liberty  and  authority  respectively,  —  of  strength  and  order,  - 

or  what  the  Greeks  called /cocr/xiOTT??.1 

The  charm,  therefore,  of  what  is  classical,  in  art  or  liter¬ 
ature,  is  that  of  the  well-known  tale,  to  which  we  can  never¬ 
theless  listen  over  and  over  again,  because  it  is  told  so  well. 
To  the  absolute  beauty  of  its  artistic  form  is  added  the  acci¬ 
dental,  tranquil  charm  of  familiarity.  There  are  times,  indeed, 
at  which  these  charms  fail  to  work  on  our  spirits  at  all,  because 
they  fail  to  excite  us.  1 1  Romanticism,  says  Stendhal,  is  the 
art  of  presenting  to  people  the  literary  works  which,  in  the 
actual  state  of  their  habits  and  beliefs,  are  capable  of  giving 
them  the  greatest  possible  pleasure;  classicism,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  of  presenting  them  with  that  which  gave  the  greatest 
possible  pleasure  to  their  grandfathers.”  But  then,  beneath 
all  changes  of  habits  and  beliefs,  our  love  of  that  mere  abstract 
proportion  —  of  music  —  which  what  is  classical  in  literature 
possesses,  still  maintains  itself  in  the  best  of  us,  and  what 
pleased  our  grandparents  may  at  least  tranquillize  us.  .  The 
“ classic”  comes  to  us  out  of  the  cool  and  quiet  of  other  times, 
as  the  measure  of  what  a  long  experience  has  shown  will  at  least 
never  displease  us.  And  in  the  classical  literature  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  as  in  the  classics  of  the  last  century,  the  essentially 
classical  element  is  that  quality  of  order  in  beauty,  which  they 
possess  indeed  in  a  preeminent  degree,  and  which  impresses 
some  minds  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else  in  them. . 

It  is  the  addition  of  strangeness  to  beauty  that  constitutes 
the  romantic  character  in  art;  and  the  desire  of  beauty  being 
a  fixed  element  in  every  artistic  organization,  it  is  the  addition 
of  curiosity  to  this  desire  of  beauty  that  constitutes  the  roman¬ 
tic  temper.  Curiosity  and  the  desire  of  beauty  have  each  their 
place  in  art,  as  in  all  true  criticism.  When  one's,  curiosity  is 
deficient,  when  one  is  not  eager  enough  for  new  impressions, 
and  new  pleasures,  one  is  liable  to  value  mere  academical  pro¬ 
prieties  too  highly,  to  be  satisfied  with  worn-out  or  conven- 

1  Decorum. 
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tional  types,  with  the  insipid  ornament  of  Racine,  or  the  pretti¬ 
ness  of  that  later  Greek  sculpture  which  passed  so  long  for  true 
Hellenic  work;  to  miss  those  places  where  the  handiwork  of 
nature,  or  of  the  artist,  has  been  most  cunning;  to  find  the 
most  stimulating  products  of  art  a  mere  irritation.  And  when 
one’s  curiosity  is  in  excess,  when  it  overbalances  the  desire  of 
beauty,  then  one  is  liable  to  value  in  works  of  art  what  is  in¬ 
artistic  in  them,  —  to  be  satisfied  with  what  is  exaggerated  in 
art,  with  productions  like  some  of  those  of  the  romantic 
school  in  Germany,  —  not  to  distinguish  jealously  enough  be¬ 
tween  what  is  admirably  done  and  what  is  done  not  quite  so 
well,  in  the  writings  —  for  instance  —  of  Jean  Paul.1  And  if  I 
had  to  give  instances  of  these  defects,  then  I  should  say  that 
Pope,  in  common  with  the  age  of  literature  to  which  he  be¬ 
longed,  had  too  little  curiosity,  so  that  there  is  always  a  certain 
insipidity  in  the  effect  of  his  work,  exquisite  as  it  is;  and,  com¬ 
ing  down  to  our  own  time,  that  Balzac  had  an  excess  of  curios¬ 
ity  —  curiosity  not  duly  tempered  with  the  desire  of  beauty. 

But,  however  falsely  those  two  tendencies  may  be  opposed 
by  critics,  or  exaggerated  by  artists  themselves,  they  are 
tendencies  really  at  work  at  all  times  in  art,  moulding  it,  with 
the  balance  sometimes  a  little  on  one  side,  sometimes  a  little 
on  the  other;  generating,  respectively,  as  the  balance  inclines 
on  this  side  or  on  that,  two  principles,  two  traditions,  in  art, 
and  in  literature  so  far  as  it  partakes  of  the  spirit  of  art.  If 
there  is  a  great  overbalance  of  curiosity,  then,  we  have  the 
grotesque  in  art;  if  the  union  of  strangeness  and  beauty,  under 
very  difficult  and  complex  conditions,  be  a  successful  one,  then 
the  resultant  beauty  is  very  exquisite,  very  attractive.  With 
a  passionate  care  for  beauty,  the  romantic  spirit  refuses  to 
have  it  unless  the  condition  of  strangeness  be  first  fulfilled.  Its 
desire  is  for  a  beauty  born  of  unlikely  elements,  by  a  profound 
alchemy,  by  a  difficult  initiation,  by  the  charm  which  wrings  it' 
even  out  of  terrible  things;  and  a  trace  of  distortion,  of  the 
grotesque,  may  perhaps  linger,  as  an  additional  element  of  ex¬ 
pression,  about  its  ultimate  grace.  Its  eager,  excited  spirit  will 
have  strength,  the  grotesque,  first  of  all,  —  the  trees  shrieking 
as  you  tear  off  the  leaves;  for  Jean  Valjean,2  the  long  years  of 

1  Jean  Paul  Pichter  (1763-1825).  2  In  Hugo’s  Les  Miserables. 
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convict  life;  for  Redgauntlet,1  the  quicksands  of  Solway  Moss; 
then,  incorporate  with  this  strangeness,  and  intensified  by 
restraint,  as  much  sweetness,  as  much  beauty,  as  is  compatible 
with  that  .  .  . 

The  essential  elements,  then,  of  the  romantic  spirit  are 
curiosity  and  the  love  of  beauty;  and  it  is  only  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  these  qualities  that  it  seeks  the  Middle  Age,  because, 
in  the  overcharged  atmosphere  of  the  Middle  Age,  there  are 
unworked  sources  of  romantic  effect,  of  a  strange  beauty, 
to  be  won,  by  strong  imagination,  out  of  things  unlikely  or 
remote.  .  .  . 

In  his  book  on  Racine  and  Shakespeare ,  Stendhal  argues  that 
all  good  art  was  romantic  in  its  day,  and  this  is  perhaps  true  in 
Stendhal’s  sense.  That  little  treatise,  full  of  “dry  light”  and 
fertile  ideas,  was  published  in  the  year  1823,  and  its  object  is  to 
defend  an  entire  independence  and  liberty  in  the  choice  and 
treatment  of  subject,  both  in  art  and  literature,  against  those 
who  upheld  the  exclusive  authority  of  precedent.  In  pleading 
the  cause  of  romanticism,  therefore,  it  is  the  novelty,  both  of 
form  and  motive,  in  writings  like  the  Hernani  of  Victor  Hugo 
(which  soon  followed  it,  raising  a  storm  of  criticism)  that  he 
is  chiefly  concerned  to  justify.  To  be  interesting  and  really 
stimulating,  to  keep  us  from  yawning  even,  art  and  literature 
must  follow  the  subtle  movements  of  that  nimbly  shifting 
Time-Spirit,  or  Zeitgeist ,  understood  by  French  not  less  than 
by  German  criticism,  which  is  always  modifying  men ’s  taste 
as  it  modifies  their  manners  and  their  pleasures.  This,  he  con¬ 
tends,  is  what  all  great  workmen  had  always  understood. 
Dante,  Shakespeare,  Moliere,  had  exercised  an  absolute  inde¬ 
pendence  in  their  choice  of  subject  and  treatment.  To  turn 
always  with  that  ever-changing  spirit,  yet  to  retain  the  flavour 
of  what  was  admirably  done  in  past  generations,  in  the  classics, 
as  we  say,  is  the  problem  of  true  romanticism.  “Dante,”  he 
observes,  “was  preeminently  the  romantic  poet.  He  adored 
Vergil,  yet  he  wrote  the  Divine  Comedy,  with  the  episode  of 
Ugolino,  which  is  as  unlike  the  Mneid  as  can  possibly  be.  And 
those  who  obey  the  fundamental  principle  of  romanticism,  one 
by  one  become  classical,  and  are  joined  to  that  ever  increasing 

1  In  Scott’s  novel  of  the  same  name. 
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common  league,  formed  by  men  of  all  countries,  to  approach 
nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection.” 

Romanticism,  then,  although  it  has  its  epochs,  is  in  its  essen¬ 
tial  characteristics  rather  a  spirit  which  shows  itself  at  all 
times,  in  various  degrees,  in  individual  workmen  and  their 
work,  and  the  amount  of  which  criticism  has  to  estimate  in  them 
taken  one  by  one,  than  the  peculiarity  of  a  time  or  a  school. 
Depending  on  the  varying  proportion  of  curiosity  and  the  de¬ 
sire  of  beauty,  natural  tendencies  of  the  artistic  spirit  at  all 
times,  it  must  always  be  partly  a  matter  of  individual  tempera¬ 
ment.  The  eighteenth  century  in  England  has  been  regarded 
as  almost  exclusively  a  classical  period;  yet  William  Blake,  a. 
type  of  so  much  which  breaks  through  what  are  convention¬ 
ally  thought  the  influences  of  that  century,  is  still  a  noticeable 
phenomenon  in  it,  and  the  reaction  in  favour  of  naturalism  in 
poetry  begins  in  that  century,  early.  There  are,  thus,  the  born 
romanticists  and  the  born  classicists.  There  are  the  born 
classicists  who  start  with  form,  to  whose  minds  the  comeliness 
of  the  old,  immemorial,  well  recognized  types  in  art  and  litera¬ 
ture  have  revealed  themselves  impressively;  who  will  entertain 
no  matter  which  will  not  go  easily  and  flexibly  into  them; 
whose  work  aspires  only  to  be  a  variation  upon,  or  study  from, 
the  older  masters.  “’Tis  art’s  decline,  my  son!”  they  are 
always  saying  to  the  progressive  element  in  their  own  genera¬ 
tion.  —  to  those  who  care  for  that  which  in  fifty  years’  time 
every  one  will  be  caring  for.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the 
born  romanticists,  who  start  with  an  original,  untried  matter , 
still  in  fusion;  who  conceive  this  vividly,  and  hold  by  it  as  the 
essence  of  their  work;  who,  by  the  very  vividness  and  heat 
of  their  conception,  purge  away,  sooner  or  later,  all  that  is  not 
organically  appropriate  to  it,  till  the  whole  effect  adjusts  itself 
in  clear,  orderly,  proportionate  form;  which  form,  after  a  very 
little  time,  becomes  classical  in  its  turn. 

The  romantic  or  classical  character  of  a  picture,  a  poem,  a 
literary  work,  depends,  then,  on  the  balance  of  certain  quali¬ 
ties  in  it;  and  in  this  sense  a  very  real  distinction  may  be  drawn 
between  good  classical  and  good  romantic  work.  But  all  criti¬ 
cal  terms  are  relative ;  and  there  is  at  least  a  valuable  suggestion 
in  that  theory  of  Stendhal’s,  that  all  good  art  was  romantic  in 
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its  day.  In  the  beauties  of  Homer  and  Pheidias,  quiet  as  they 
now  seem,  there  must  have  been,  for  those  who  confronted  them 
for  the  first  time,  excitement  and  surprise,  the  sudden,  unfore¬ 
seen  satisfaction  of  the  desire  of  beauty.  Y et  the  Odyssey,  with 
its  marvellous  adventure,  is  more  romantic  than  the  Iliad, 
which  nevertheless  contains,  among  many  other  romantic  epi¬ 
sodes,  that  of  the  immortal  horses  of  Achilles,  who  weep  at  the 
death  of  Patroclus. 

.  .  .  Classicism,  then,  means  for  Stendhal,  for  that  younger 
enthusiastic  band  of  French  writers  whose  unconscious  method 
he  formulated  into  principles,  the  reign  of  what  is  pedantic, 
conventional,  and  narrowly  academical  in  art;  for  him,  all 
good  art  is  romantic.  To  Sainte-Beuve,  who  understands  the 
term  in  a  more  liberal  sense,  it  is  the  characteristic  of  certain 
epochs,  of  certain  spirits  in  every  epoch,  not  given  to  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  original  imagination,  but  rather  to  the  working  out  of 
refinements  of  manner  on  some  authorized  matter,  and  who 
bring  to  their  perfection,  in  this  way,  the  elements  of  sanity,  of 
order  and  beauty  in  manner.  In  general  criticism,  again,  it 
means  the  spirit  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  some  phases  in  litera¬ 
ture  and  art  that  may  seem  of  equal  authority  with  Greece 
and  Rome,  —  the  age  of  Louis  Fourteenth,  the  age  of  Johnson; 
though  this  is  at  best  an  uncritical  use  of  the  term,  because  in 
Greek  and  Roman  work  there  are  typical  examples  of  the 
romantic  spirit.  But  explain  the  terms  as  we  may,  in  applica¬ 
tion  to  particular  epochs,  there  are  these  two  elements  always 
recognizable,  united  in  perfect  art  —  in  Sophocles,  in  Dante,, 
in  the  highest  work  of  Goethe,  though  not  always  absolutely 
balanced  there;  and  these  two  elements  may  be  not  inappro¬ 
priately  termed  the  classical  and  romantic  tendencies. 

Material  for  the  artist,  motives  of  inspiration,  are  not  yet 
exhausted:  our  curious,  complex,  aspiring  age  still  abounds  in 
subjects  for  aesthetic  manipulation  by  the  literary  as  well  as 
by  other  forms  of  art.  For  the  literary  art,  at  all  events,  the 
problem  now  is,  to  induce  order  upon  the  contorted,  proportion¬ 
less  accumulation  of  our  knowledge  and  experience,  our  science 
and  history,  our  hopes  and  disillusion,  and,  in  effecting  this,  to 
do  consciously  what  has  been  done  hitherto  for  the  most  part 
too  unconsciously,  - — -  to  write  our  English  language  as  the 
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Latins  wrote  theirs,  as  the  French  write,  as  scholars  should 
write.  Appealing,  as  he  may,  to  precedent  in  this  matter,  the 
scholar  will  still  remember  that  if  “the  style  is  the  man”  it  is 
also  the  age :  that  the  nineteenth  century  too  will  be  found  to 
have  had  its  style,  justified  by  necessity  —  a  style  very  differ¬ 
ent,  alike  from  the  baldness  of  an  impossible  “Queen  Anne” 
revival,  and  an  incorrect,  incondite  exuberance,  after  the  mode 
of  Elizabeth :  that  we  can  only  return  to  either  at  the  price  of 
an  impoverishment  of  form  or  matter,  or  both,  although,  an 
intellectually  rich  age  such  as  ours  being  necessarily  an  eclectic 
one,  we  may  well  cultivate  some  of  the  excellences  of  literary 
types  so  different  as  those :  that  in  literature  as  in  other  matters 
it  is  well  to  unite  as  many  diverse  elements  as  may  be:  that  the 
individual  writer  or  artist,  certainly,  is  to  be  estimated  by  the 
number  of  graces  he  combines,  and  his  power  of  interpenetrat¬ 
ing  them  in  a  given  work.  To  discriminate  schools,  of  art,  of 
literature,  is  of  course  part  of  the  obvious  business  of  literary 
criticism;  but  in  the  work  of  literary  production  it  is  easy  to 
be  overmuch  occupied  concerning  them.  For,  in  truth,  the 
legitimate  contention  is,  not  of  one  age  or  school  of  literary  art 
against  another,  but  of  all  successive  schools  alike  against  the 
stupidity  which  is  dead  to  the  substance,  and  the  vulgarity 
which  is  dead  to  form. 


THE  CHILD  IN  THE  HOUSE 
1878 

[Published  in  Macmillan's  Magazine  for  August,  with  the  words  “Im¬ 
aginary  Portrait  ”  prefixed  to  the  title.  The  sketch  is  generally  assumed 
to  be  to  some  extent  spiritually,  though  by  no  means  literally,  autobio¬ 
graphical.] 

As  Florian  Deleal  walked,  one  hot  afternoon,  he  overtook 
by  the  wayside  a  poor  aged  man,  and,  as  he  seemed  weary  with 
the  road,  helped  him  on  with  the  burden  which  he  carried,  a 
certain  distance.  And  as  the  man  told  his  story,  it  chanced  that 
he  named  the  place,  a  little  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
great  city,  where  Florian  had  passed  his  earliest  years,  but 
which  he  had  never  since  seen,  and,  the  story  told,  went  for- 
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ward  on  his  journey  comforted.  And  that  night,  like  a  reward 
for  his  pity,  a  dream  of  that  place  came  to  Florian,  a  dream 
which  did  for  him  the  office  of  the  finer  sort  of  memory,  bring¬ 
ing  its  object  to  mind  with  a  great  clearness,  yet,  as  sometimes 
happens  in  dreams,  raised  a  little  above  itself,  and  above  ordi¬ 
nary  retrospect.  The  true  aspect  of  the  place,  especially  of  the 
house  there  in  which  he  had  lived  as  a  child,  the  fashion  of  its 
doors,  its  hearths,  its  windows,  the  very  scent  upon  the  air  of 
it,  was  with  him  in  sleep  for  a  season;  only,  with  tints  more 
musically  blent  on  wall  and  floor,  and  some  finer  light  and 
shadow  running  in  and  out  along  its  curves  and  angles,  and 
with  all  its  little  carvings  daintier.  He  awoke  with  a  sigh  at  the 
thought  of  almost  thirty  years  which  lay  between  him  and  that 
place,  yet  with  a  flutter  of  pleasure  still  within  him  at  the  fair 
light,  as  if  it  were  a  smile,  upon  it.  And  it  happened  that  this 
accident  of  his  dream  was  just  the  thing  needed  for  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  certain  design  he  then  had  in  view,  the  noting, 
namely,  of  some  things  in  the  story  of  his  spirit  —  in  that  pro¬ 
cess  of  brain-building  by  which  we  are,  each  one  of  us,  what  we 
are.  With  the  image  of  the  place  so  clear  and  favourable  upon 
him,  he  fell  to  thinking  of  himself  therein,  and  how  his  thoughts 
had  grown  up  to  him.  In  that  half-spiritualized  house  he  could 
watch  the  better,  over  again,  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  soul 
which  had  come  to  be  there  —  of  which,  indeed,  through  the 
law  which  makes  the  material  objects  about  them  so  large  an 
element  in  children’s  lives,  it  had  actually  become  a  part;  in¬ 
ward  and  outward  being  woven  through  and  through  each 
other  into  one  inextricable  texture  —  half,  tint  and  trace  and 
accident  of  homely  colour  and  form,  from  the  wood  and  the 
bricks;  half,  mere  soul-stuff,  floated  thither  from  who  knows 
how  far.  In  the  house  and  garden  of  his  dream  he  saw  a  child 
moving,  and  could  divide  the  main  streams  at  least  of  the  winds 
that  had  played  on  him,  and  study  so  the  first  stage  in  that 
mental  journey. 

The  old  house,  as  when  Florian  talked  of  it  afterwards  he 
always  called  it  (as  all  children  do,  who  can  recollect  a  change 
of  home,  soon  enough  but  not  too  soon  to  mark  a  period  in 
their  lives),  really  was  an  old  house;  and  an  element  of  French 
descent  in  its  inmates  —  descent  from  Watteau,  the  old  court* 
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painter,  one  of  whose  gallant  pieces  still  hung  in  one  of  the 
rooms  —  might  explain,  together  with  some  other  things,  a 
noticeable  trimness  and  comely  whiteness  about  everything 
there  —  the  curtains,  the  couches,  the  paint  on  the  walls  with 
which  the  light  and  shadow  played  so  delicately;  might  explain 
also  the  tolerance  of  the  great  poplar  in  the  garden,  a  tree  most 
often  despised  by  English  people,  but  which  French  people 
love,  having  observed  a  certain  fresh  way  its  leaves  have  of 
dealing  with  the  wind,  making  it  sound,  in  never  so  slight  a 
stirring  of  the  air,  like  running  water. 

The  old-fashioned,  low  wainscoting  went  round  the  rooms, 
and  up  the  staircase  with  carved  balusters  and  shadowy 
angles,  landing  half-way  up  at  a  broad  window,  with  a  swal¬ 
low’s  nest  below  the  sill,  and  the  blossom  of  an  old  pear-tree 
showing  across  it  in  late  April,  against  the  blue,  below  which 
the  perfumed  juice  of  the  find  of  fallen  fruit  in  autumn  was  so 
fresh.  At  the  next  turning  came  the  closet  which  held  on  its 
deep  shelves  the  best  china.  Little  angel  faces  and  reedy  flut- 
ings  stood  out  round  the  fireplace  of  the  children’s  room.  And 
on  the  top  of  the  house,  above  the  large  attic,  where  the  white 
mice  ran  in  the  twilight  —  an  infinite,  unexplored  wonderland 
of  childish  treasures,  glass  beads,  empty  scent-bottles  still 
sweet,  thrum  of  coloured  silks,  among  its  lumber  —  a  flat  space 
of  roof,  railed  round,  gave  a  view  of  the  neighbouring  steeples; 
for  the  house,  as  I  said,  stood  near  a  great  city,  which  sent  up 
heavenwards,  over  the  twisting  weather-vanes,  not  seldom,  its 
beds  of  rolling  cloud  and  smoke,  touched  with  storm  or  sun¬ 
shine.  But  the  child  of  whom  I  am  writing  did  not  hate  the  fog 
because  of  the  crimson  lights  which  fell  from  it  sometimes  upon 
the  chimneys,  and  the  whites  which  gleamed  through  its  open¬ 
ings,  on  summer  mornings,  on  turret  or  pavement.  For  it  is 
false  to  suppose  that  a  child’s  sense  of  beauty  is  dependent  on 
any  choiceness  or  special  fineness  in  the  objects  which  present 
themselves  to  it,  though  this  indeed  comes  to  be  the  rule  with 
most  of  us  in  later  life;  earlier,  in  some  degree,  we  see  inwardly; 
and  the  child  finds  for  itself,  and  with  unstinted  delight,  a 
difference  for  the  sense,  in  those  whites  and  reds  through  the 
smoke  on  very  homely  buildings,  and  in  the  gold  of  the  dande¬ 
lions  at  the  roadside,  just  beyond  the  houses,  where  not  a  hand- 
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ful  of  earth  is  virgin  and  untouched,  in  the  lack  of  better  minis¬ 
tries  to  its  desire  of  beauty. 

This  house  then  stood  not  far  beyond  the  gloom  and  rumours 
of  the  town,  among  high  garden-walls,  bright  all  summer-time 
with  golden-rod  and  brown-and-golden  wall-flower  — flos  pa- 
rietis ,  as  the  children’s  Latin-reading  father  taught  them  to 
call  it,  while  he  was  with  them.  Tracing  back  the  threads  of 
his  complex  spiritual  habit,  as  he  was  used  in  after  years  to  do, 
Florian  found  that  he  owed  to  the  place  many  tones  of  senti¬ 
ment  afterwards  customary  with  him,  certain  inward  lights 
under  which  things  most  naturally  presented  themselves  to 
him.  The  coming  and  going  of  travellers  to  the  town  along  the 
way,  the  shadow  of  the  streets,  the  sudden  breath  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  gardens,  the  singular  brightness  of  bright  weather 
there,  its  singular  darknesses  which  linked  themselves  in  his 
mind  to  certain  engraved  illustrations  in  the  old  big  Bible  at 
home,  the  coolness  of  the  dark,  cavernous  shops  round  the 
great  church,  with  its  giddy  winding  stair  up  to  the  pigeons 
and  the  bells  —  a  citadel  of  peace  in  the  heart  of  the  trouble  — 
all  this  acted  on  his  childish  fancy,  so  that  ever  afterwards  the 
like  aspects  and  incidents  never  failed  to  throw  him  into  a  well- 
recognized  imaginative  mood,  seeming  actually  to  have  become 
a  part  of  the  texture  of  his  mind.  Also,  Florian  could  trace 
home  to  this  point  a  pervading  preference  in  himself  for  a  kind 
of  comeliness  and  dignity,  an  urbanity  1  literally,  in  modes  of 
life,  which  he  connected  with  the  pale  people  of  towns,  and 
which  made  him  susceptible  to  a  kind  of  exquisite  satisfaction 
in  the  trimness  and  well-considered  grace  of  certain  things  and 
persons  he  afterwards  met  with,  here  and  there,  in  his  way 
through  the  world. 

So  the  child  of  whom  I  am  writing  lived  on  there  quietly; 
things  without  ministering  to  him,  as  he  sat  daily  at  the  win¬ 
dow  with  the  bird-cage  hanging  below  it,  and  his  mother  taught 
him  to  read,  wondering  at  the  ease  with  which  he  learned,  and 
at  the  quickness  of  his  memory.  The  perfume  of  the  little 
flowers  of  the  lime-tree  fell  through  the  air  upon  them  like  rain; 
while  time  seemed  to  move  ever  more  slowly  to  the  murmur  of 
the  bees  in  it,  till  it  almost  stood  still  on  June  afternoons.  HoW 
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insignificant,  at  the  moment,  seem  the  influences  of  the  sensi¬ 
ble  things  which  are  tossed  and  fall  and  lie  about  us,  so,  or 
so,  in  the  environment  of  early  childhood.  How  indelibly,  as 
we  afterwards  discover,  they  affect  us;  with  what  capricious 
attractions  and  associations  they  figure  themselves  on  the 
white  paper,  the  smooth  wax,  of  our  ingenuous  souls,  as  “with 
lead  in  the  rock  for  ever,”  giving  form  and  feature,  and  as  it 
were  assigned  house-room  in  our  memory,  to  early  experiences 
of  feeling  and  thought,  which  abide  with  us  ever  afterwards, 
thus,  and  not  otherwise.  The  realities  and  passions,  the 
rumours  of  the  greater  world  without,  steal  in  upon  us,  each 
by  its  own  special  little  passage-way,  through  the  wall  of  cus¬ 
tom  about  us;  and  never  afterwards  quite  detach  themselves 
from  this  or  that  accident,  or  trick,  in  the  mode  of  their  first 
entrance  to  us.  Our  susceptibilities,  the  discovery  of  our  powers, 
manifold  experiences  —  our  various  experiences  of  the  coming 
and  going  of  bodily  pain,  for  instance  —  belong  to  this  or  the 
other  well-remembered  place  in  the  material  habitation  —  that 
little  white  room  with  the  window  across  which  the  heavy  blos¬ 
soms  could  beat  so  peevishly  in  the  wind,  with  just  that  partic¬ 
ular  catch  or  throb,  such  a.  sense  of  teasing  in  it,  on  gusty  morn¬ 
ings;  and  the  early  habitation  thus  gradually  becomes  a  sort  of 
material  shrine  or  sanctuary  of  sentiment;  a  system  of  visible 
symbolism  interweaves  itself  through  all  our  thoughts  and  pas¬ 
sions;  and  irresistibly,  little  shapes,  voices,  accidents  —  the 
angle  at  which  the  sun  in  the  morning  fell  on  the  pillow  —  be¬ 
come  parts  of  the  great  chain  wherewith  we  are  bound. 

Thus  far,  for  Florian,  what  all  this  had  determined  was  a 
peculiarly  strong  sense  of  home  —  so  forcible  a  motive  with  all 
of  us  —  prompting  to  us  our  customary  love  of  the  earth,  and 
the  larger  part  of  our  fear  of  death,  that  revulsion  we  have  from 
it,  as  from  something  strange,  untried,  unfriendly;  though  life¬ 
long  imprisonment,  they  tell  you,  and  final  banishment  from 
home  is  a  thing  bitterer  still;  the  looking  forward  to  but  a 
short  space,  a  mere  childish  gouter  1  and  dessert  of  it,  before  the 
end,  being  so  great  a  resource  of  effort  to  pilgrims  and  wayfar¬ 
ers,  and  the  soldier  in  distant  quarters,  and  lending,  in  lack  of 
that,  some  power  of  solace  to  the  thought  of  sleep  in  the  home 
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churchyard,  at  least  —  dead  cheek  by  dead  cheek,  and  with 
the  rain  soaking  in  upon  one  from  above. 

So  powerful  is  this  instinct,  and  yet  accidents  like  those  I 
have  been  speaking  of  so  mechanically  determine  it;  its  essence 
being  indeed  the  early  familiar,  as  constituting  our  ideal,  or 
typical  conception,  of  rest  and  security.  Out  of  so  many  pos¬ 
sible  conditions,  just  this  for  you  and  that  for  me,  brings  ever 
the  unmistakable  realization  of  the  delightful  chez  soi ; 1  this  for 
the  Englishman,  for  me  and  you,  with  the  closely  drawn  white 
curtain  and  the  shaded  lamp;  that,  quite  other,  for  the  wan¬ 
dering  Arab,  who  folds  his  tent  every  morning,  and  makes  his 
sleeping-place  among  haunted  ruins  or  in  old  tombs. 

With  Florian  then  the  sense  of  home  became  singularly  in¬ 
tense,  his  good  fortune  being  that  the  special  character  of  his 
home  was  in  itself  so  essentially  homelike.  As  after  many 
wanderings  I  have  come  to  fancy  that  some  parts  of  Surrey 
and  Kent  are,  for  Englishmen,  the  true  landscape,  true  home- 
counties,  by  right,  partly,  of  a  certain  earthy  warmth  in  the 
yellow  of  the  sand  below  their  gorse-bushes,  and  of  a  certain 
gray-blue  mist  after  rain,  in  the  hollows  of  the  hills  there,  wel¬ 
come  to  fatigued  eyes,  and  never  seen  farther  south;  so  I  think 
that  the  sort  of  house  I  have  described,  with  precisely  those 
proportions  of  red-brick  and  green,  and  with  a  just  perceptible 
monotony  in  the  subdued  order  of  it,  for  its  distinguishing  note, 
is  for  Englishmen  at  least  typically  homelike.  And  so  for 
Florian  that  general  human  instinct  was  reinforced  by  this 
special  home-likeness  in  the  place  his  wandering  soul  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  light  on,  as,  in  the  second  degree,  its  body  and  earthly 
tabernacle;  the  sense  of  harmony  between  his  soul  and  its 
physical  environment  became,  for  a  time  at  least,  like  perfectly 
played  music,  and  the  life  led  there  singularly  tranquil  and 
filled  with  a  curious  sense  of  self-possession.  The  love  of  secur¬ 
ity,  of  an  habitually  undisputed  standing-ground  or  sleeping- 
place,  came  to  count  for  much  in  the  generation  and  correcting 
of  his  thoughts,  and  afterwards  as  a  salutary  principle  of  re¬ 
straint  in  all  his  wanderings  of  spirit.  The  wistful  yearning 
towards  home,  in  absence  from  it,  as  the  shadows  of  evening 
deepened,  and  he  followed  in  thought  what  was  doing  there 
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from  hour  to  hour,  interpreted  to  him  much  of  a  yearning  and 
regret  he  experienced  afterwards,  towards  he  knew  not  what, 
out  of  strange  ways  of  feeling  and  thought  in  which,  from  time 
to  time,  his  spirit  found  itself  alone;  and  in  the  tears  shed  in 
such  absences  there  seemed  always  to  be  some  soul-subduing 
foretaste  of  what  his  last  tears  might  be. 

And  the  sense  of  security  could  hardly  have  been  deeper,  the 
quiet  of  the  child’s  soul  being  one  with  the  quiet  of  its  home, 
a  place  “inclosed”  and  “sealed.”  But  upon  this  assured  place, 
upon  the  child’s  assured  soul  which  resembled  it,  there  came 
floating  in  from  the  larger  world  without,  as  at  windows  left 
ajar  unknowingly,  or  over  the  high  garden  walls,  two  streams 
of  impressions,  the  sentiments  of  beauty  and  pain  —  recogni¬ 
tions  of  the  visible,  tangible,  audible  loveliness  of  things,  as  a 
very  real  and  somewhat  tyrannous  element  in  them  —  and  of 
the  sorrow  of  the  world,  of  grown  people  and  children  and  ani¬ 
mals,  as  a  thing  not  to  be  put  by  in  them.  From  this  point  he 
could  trace  two  predominant  processes  of  mental  change  in 
him  —  the  growth  of  an  almost  diseased  sensibility  to  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  suffering,  and,  parallel  with  this,  the  rapid  growth  of 
a  certain  capacity  of  fascination  by  bright  colour  and  choice 
form  - —  the  sweet  curvings,  for  instance,  of  the  lips  of  those 
who  seemed  to  him  comely  persons,  modulated  in  such  delicate 
unison  to  the  things  they  said  or  sang,  —  marking  early  the 
activity  in  him  of  a  more  than  customary  sensuousness,  “the 
lust  of  the  eye,”  as  the  Preacher  says,  which  might  lead  him, 
one  day,  how  far !  Could  he  have  foreseen  the  weariness  of  the 
way!  In  music  sometimes  the  two  sorts  of  impressions  came 
together,  and  he  would  weep,  to  the  surprise  of  older  people. 
Tears  of  joy  too  the  child  knew,  also  to  older  people’s  surprise; 
real  tears,  once,  of  relief  from  long-strung,  childish  expecta¬ 
tion,  when  he  found  returned  at  evening,  with  new  roses  in 
her  cheeks,  the  little  sister  who  had  been  to  a  place  where 
there  was  a  wood,  and  brought  back  for  him  a  treasure  of 
fallen  acorns,  and  black  crow’s  feathers,  and  his  peace  at 
finding  her  again  near  him  mingled  all  night  with  some  in¬ 
timate  sense  of  the  distant  forest,  the  rumour  of  its  breezes, 
with  the  glossy  blackbirds  aslant  and  the  branches  lifted  in 
them,  and  of  the  perfect  nicety  of  the  little  cups  that  fell 
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So  those  two  elementary  apprehensions  of  the  tenderness  and 
of  the  colour  in  things  grew  apace  in  him,  and  were  seen  by 
him  afterwards  to  send  their  roots  back  into  the  beginnings 
of  life. 

Let  me  note  first  some  of  the  occasions  of  his  recognition  of 
the  element  of  pain  in  things  —  incidents,  now  and  again, 
which  seemed  suddenly  to  awake  in  him  the  whole  force  of  that 
sentiment  which  Goethe  has  called  the  Weltschmerz,  and  in 
which  the  concentrated  sorrow  of  the  world  seemed  suddenly 
to  lie  heavy  upon  him.  A  book  lay  in  an  old  book-case,  of 
which  he  cared  to  remember  one  picture  —  a  woman  sitting, 
with  hands  bound  behind  her,  the  dress,  the  cap,  the  hair, 
folded  with  a  simplicity  which  touched  him  strangely,  as  if  not 
by  her  own  hands,  but  with  some  ambiguous  care  at  the  hands 
of  others  —  Queen  Marie  x\ntoinette,  on  her  way  to  execu¬ 
tion  —  we  all  remember  David’s  drawing,  meant  merely  to 
make  her  ridiculous.  The  face  that  had  been  so  high  had 
learned  to  be  mute  and  resistless;  but  out  of  its  very  resistless¬ 
ness  seemed  now  to  call  on  men  to  have  pity,  and  forbear;  and 
he  took  note  of  that,  as  he  closed  the  book,  as  a  thing  to  look 
at  again,  if  he  should  at  any  time  find  himself  tempted  to  be 
cruel.  Again,  he  would  never  quite  forget  the  appeal  in  the 
small  sister’s  face,  in  the  garden  under  the  lilacs,  terrified  at  a 
spider  lighted  on  her  sleeve.  He  could  trace  back  to  the  look 
then  noted  a  certain  mercy  he  conceived  always  for  people  in 
fear,  even  of  little  things,  which  seemed  to  make  him,  though 
but  for  a  moment,  capable  of  almost  any  sacrifice  of  himself. 
Impressible,  susceptible  persons,  indeed,  who  had  had  their 
sorrows,  lived  about  him;  and  this  sensibility  was  due  in  part 
to  the  tacit  influence  of  their  presence,  enforcing  upon  him 
habitually  the  fact  that  there  are  those  who  pass  their  days,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  in  a  sort  of  “going  quietly.”  Most  poign¬ 
antly  of  all  he  could  recall,  in  unfading  minutest  circumstance, 
the  cry  on  the  stair,  sounding  bitterly  through  the  house,  and 
struck  into  his  soul  for  ever,  of  an  aged  woman,  his  father’s 
sister,  come  now  to  announce  his  death  in  distant  India;  how 
it  seemed  to  make  the  aged  woman  like  a  child  again;  and,  he 
knew  not  why,  but  this  fancy  was  full  of  pity  to  him.  There 
were  the  little  sorrows  of  the  dumb  animals  too  —  of  the  white 
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angora,  with  a  dark  tail  like  an  ermine’s,  and  a  face  like  a 
flower,  who  fell  into  a  lingering  sickness,  and  became  quite 
delicately  human  in  its  valetudinarianism,  and  came  to  have  a 
hundred  different  expressions  of  voice  —  how  it  grew  worse 
and  worse,  till  it  began  to  feel  the  light  too  much  for  it,  and  at 
last,  after  one  wild  morning  of  pain,  the  little  soul  flickered 
away  from  the  body,  quite  worn  to  death  already,  and  now  but 
feebly  retaining  it. 

So  he  wanted  another  pet;  and  as  there  were  starlings  about 
the  place,  which  could  be  taught  to  speak,  one  of  them  was 
caught,  and  he  meant  to  treat  it  kindly;  but  in  the  night  its 
young  ones  could  be  heard  crying  after  it,  and  the  responsive 
cry  of  the  mother-bird  towards  them;  and  at  last,  with  the  first 
light,  though  not  till  after  some  debate  with  himself,  he  went 
down  and  opened  the  cage,  and  saw  a  sharp  bound  of  the  pris¬ 
oner  up  to  her  nestlings;  and  therewith  came  the  sense  of  re¬ 
morse,  —  that  he  too  was  become  an  accomplice  in  moving,  to 
the  limit  of  his  small  power,  the  springs  and  handles  of  that 
great  machine  in  things,  constructed  so  ingeniously  to  play 
pain-fugues  on  the  delicate  nerve-work  of  living  creatures. 

I  have  remarked  how,  in  the  process  of  our  brain-building, 
as  the  house  of  thought  in  which  we  live  gets  itself  together, 
like  some  airy  bird’s-nest  of  floating  thistle-down  and  chance 
straws,  compact  at  last,  little  accidents  have  their  consequence; 
and  thus  it  happened  that,  as  he  walked  one  evening,  a  garden 
gate,  usually  closed,  stood  open;  and  lo!  within,  a  great  red 
hawthorn  in  full  flower,  embossing  heavily  the  bleached  and 
twisted  trunk  and  branches,  so  aged  that  there  were  but  few 
green  leaves  thereon  —  a  plumage  of  tender,  crimson  fire  out 
of  the  heart  of  the  dry  wood.  The  perfume  of  the  tree  had  now 
and  again  reached  him,  in  the  currents  of  the  wind,  over  the  wall, 
and  he  had  wondered  what  might  be  behind  it,  and  was  now 
allowed  to  fill  his  arms  with  the  flowers  —  flowers  enough  for 
all  the  old  blue-china  pots  along  the  chimney-piece,  making 
fete  in  the  children’s  room.  Was  it  some  periodic  moment  in 
the  expansion  of  soul  within  him,  or  mere  trick  of  heat  in  the 
heavily  laden  summer  air?  But  the  beauty  of  the  thing  struck 
home  to  him  feverishly;  and  in  dreams  at  night  he  loitered 
along  a  magic  roadway  of  crimson  flowers,  which  seemed  to 
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open  ruddily  in  thick,  fresh  masses  about  his  feet,  and  fill 
softly  all  the  little  hollows  in  the  banks  on  either  side.  Always 
afterwards,  summer  by  summer,  as  the  flowers  came  on,  the 
blossom  of  the  red  hawthorn  still  seemed  to  him  absolutely  the 
reddest  of  all  things;  and  the  goodly  crimson,  still  alive  in  the 
works  of  old  Venetian  masters  or  old  Flemish  tapestries,  called 
out  always  from  afar  the  recollection  of  the  flame  in  those  per¬ 
ishing  little  petals,  as  it  pulsed  gradually  out  of  them,  kept  long 
in  the  drawers  of  an  old  cabinet.  Also  then,  for  the  first  time, 
he  seemed  to  experience  a  passionateness  in  his  relation  to  fair 
outward  objects,  an  inexplicable  excitement  in  their  presence, 
which  disturbed  him,  and  from  which  he  half  longed  to  be  free. 
A  touch  of  regret  or  desire  mingled  all  night  with  the  remem¬ 
bered  presence  of  the  red  flowers,  and  their  perfume  in  the 
darkness  about  him:  and  the  longing  for  some  undivined,  entire 
possession  of  them  was  the  beginning  of  a  revelation  to  him, 
growing  ever  clearer,  with  the  coming  of  the  gracious  summer 
guise  of  fields  and  trees  and  persons  in  each  succeeding  year,  of 
a  certain,  at  times  seemingly  exclusive,  predominance  in  hi? 
interests,  of  beautiful  physical  things,  a  kind  of  tyranny  of  the 
senses  over  him. 

In  later  years  he  came  upon  philosophies  which  occupied 
him  much  in  the  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  the  sensuous  and 
the  ideal  elements  in  human  knowledge,  the  relative  parts  they 
bear  in  it;  and,  in  his  intellectual  scheme,  was  led  to  assign  very 
little  to  the  abstract  thought,  and  much  to  its  sensible  vehicle 
or  occasion.  Such  metaphysical  speculation  did  but  reinforce 
what  was  instinctive  in  his  way  of  receiving  the  world,  and  for 
him,  everywhere,  that  sensible  vehicle  or  occasion  became, 
perhaps  only  too  surely,  the  necessary  concomitant  of  any 
perception  of  things,  real  enough  to  be  of  any  weight  or  reckon¬ 
ing,  in  his  house  of  thought.  There  were  times  when  he  could 
think  of  the  necessity  he  was  under  of  associating  all  thoughts 
to  touch  and  sight,  as  a  sympathetic  link  between  himself  and 
actual,  feeling,  living  objects;  a  protest  in  favour  of  real  men 
and  women  against  mere  grey,  unreal  abstractions;  and  he  re¬ 
membered  gratefully  how  the  Christian  religion,  hardly  less 
than  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  translating  so  much  of 
its  spiritual  verity  into  things  that  may  be  seen,  condescends 
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in  part  to  sanction  this  infirmity,  if  so  it  be,  of  our  human  ex¬ 
istence,  wherein  the  world  of  sense  is  so  much  with  us,  and 
welcomed  this  thought  as  a  kind  of  keeper  and  sentinel  over 
his  soul  therein.  But  certainly  he  came  more  and  more  to  be 
unable  to  care  for  or  think  of  soul  but  as  in  an  actual  body,  or 
of  any  world  but  that  wherein  are  water  and  trees,  and  where 
men  and  women  look  so  or  so,  and  press  actual  hands.  It  was 
the  trick  even  his  pity  learned,  fastening  those  who  suffered 
in  any  wise  to  his  affections  by  a  kind  of  sensible  attachments. 
He  would  think  of  Julian,  fallen  into  incurable  sickness,  as 
spoiled  in  the  sweet  blossom  of  his  skin  like  pale  amber,  and  his 
honey-like  hair;  of  Cecil,  early  dead,  as  cut  off  from  the  lilies, 
from  golden  summer  days,  from  women’s  voices;  and  then 
what  comforted  him  a  little  was  the  thought  of  the  turning  of 
the  child’s  flesh  to  violets  in  the  turf  above  him.  And  thinking 
of  the  very  poor,  it  was  not  the  things  which  most  men  care 
most  for  that  he  yearned  to  give  them;  but  fairer  roses,  per¬ 
haps,  and  power  to  taste  quite  as  they  will,  at  their  ease  and 
not  task-burdened,  a  certain  desirable  clear  light  in  the  new 
morning,  through  which  sometimes  he  had  noticed  them,  quite 
unconscious  of  it,  on  their  way  to  their  early  toil. 

So  he  yielded  himself  to  these  things,  to  be  played  upon  by 
them  like  a  musical  instrument,  and  began  to  note  with  deep¬ 
ening  watchfulness,  but  always  with  some  puzzled,  unutterable 
longing  in  his  enjoyment,  the  phases  of  the  seasons  and  of  the 
growing  or  waning  day,  down  even  to  the  shadowy  changes 
wrought  on  bare  wall  or  ceiling  —  the  light  cast  up  from  the 
snow,  bringing  out  their  darkest  angles;  the  brown  light  in  the 
cloud,  which  meant  rain;  that  almost  too  austere  clearness, 
in  the  protracted  light  of  the  lengthening  day,  before  warm 
weather  began,  as  if  it  lingered  but  to  make  a  severer  work¬ 
day,  with  the  school-books  opened  earlier  and  later;  that  beam, 
of  June  sunshine,  at  last,  as  he  lay  awake  before  the  time,  a  way 
of  gold-dust  across  the  darkness;  all  tire  humming,  the  fresh¬ 
ness,  the  perfume  of  the  garden  seemed  to  lie  upon  it  —  and 
coming  in  one  afternoon  in  September,  along  the  red  gravel 
walk,  to  look  for  a  basket  of  yellow  crab-apples  left  in  the  cool, 
old  parlour,  he  remembered  it  the  more,  and  how  the  colours 
struck  upon  him,  because  a  wasp  or  one  bitten  apple  stung  him, 
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and  he  felt  the  passion  of  sudden,  severe  pain.  For  this  too 
brought  its  curious  reflections;  and,  in  relief  from  it,  he  would 
wonder  over  it  —  how  it  had  then  been  with  him  —  puzzled 
at  the  depth  of  the  charm  or  spell  over  him,  which  lay,  for  a 
little  while  at  least,  in  the  mere  absence  of  pain;  once,  espe¬ 
cially,  when  an  older  boy  taught  him  to  make  flowers  of  seal¬ 
ing-wax,  and  he  had  burnt  his  hand  badly  at  the  lighted  taper, 
and  been  unable  to  sleep.  He  remembered  that  also  afterwards, 
as  a  sort  of  typical  thing  —  a  white  vision  of  heat  about  him, 
clinging  closely,  through  the  languid  scent  of  the  ointments 
put  upon  the  place  to  make  it  well. 

Also,  as  he  felt  this  pressure  upon  him  of  the  sensible  world, 
then,  as  often  afterwards,  there  would  come  another  sort  of 
;urious  questioning  how  the  last  impressions  of  eye  and  ear 
might  happen  to  him,  how  they  would  find  him  —  the  scent 
of  the  last  flower,  the  soft  yellowness  of  the  last  morning,  the 
last  recognition  of  some  object  of  affection,  hand  or  voice;  it 
could  not  be  but  that  the  latest  look  of  the  eyes,  before  their 
final  closing,  would  be  strangely  vivid;  one  would  go  with  the 
hot  tears,  the  cry,  the  touch  of  the  wistful  bystander,  impressed 
how  deeply  on  one!  or  would  it  be,  perhaps,  a  mere  frail  re¬ 
tiring  of  all  things,  great  or  little,  away  from  one,  into  a  level 
distance? 

For  with  this  desire  of  physical  beauty  mingled  itself  early 
the  fear  of  death  —  the  fear  of  death  intensified  by  the  desire 
of  beauty.  Hitherto  he  had  never  gazed  upon  dead  faces,  as 
sometimes,  afterwards,  at  the  Morgue  in  Paris,  or  in  that  fair 
cemetery  at  Munich,  where  all  the  dead  must  go  and  lie  in 
state  before  burial,  behind  glass  windows,  among  the  flowers 
and  incense  and  holy  candles  —  the  aged  clergy  with  their 
sacred  ornaments,  the  young  men  in  their  dancing-shoes  and 
spotless  white  linen  —  after  which  visits,  those  waxen,  resist¬ 
less  faces  would  always  live  with  him  for  many  days,  making 
the  broadest  sunshine  sickly.  The  child  had  heard  indeed  of 
the  death  of  his  father,  and  how,  in  the  Indian  station,  a  fever 
had  taken  him,  so  that  though  not  in  action  he  had  yet  died 
as  a  soldier;  and  hearing  of  the  “ resurrection  of  the  just,”  he 
could  think  of  him  as  still  abroad  in  the  world,  somehow,  for 
his  protection  —  a  grand  though  perhaps  rather  terrible  figure, 
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in  beautiful  soldier’s  things,  like  the  figure  in  the  picture  of 
Joshua’s  Vision  in  the  Bible  —  and  of  that  round  which  the 
mourners  moved  so  softly,  and  afterwards  with  such  solemn 
singing,  as  but  a  worn-out  garment  left  at  a  deserted  lodging. 
So  it  was,  until  on  a  summer  day  he  walked  with  his  mother 
through  a  fair  churchyard.  In  a  bright  dress  he  rambled  among 
the  graves,  in  the  gay  weather,  and  so  came,  in  one  corner, 
upon  an  open  grave  for  a  child  —  a  dark  space  on  the  brilliant 
grass  —  the  black  mould  heaped  up  round  it,  weighing  down 
the  little  jeweled  branches  of  the  dwarf  rosebushes  in  flower. 
And  therewith  came,  full-grown,  never  wholly  to  leave  him, 
with  the  certainty  that  even  children  do  sometimes  die,  the 
physical  horror  of  death,  with  its  wholly  selfish  recoil  from  the 
association  of  lower  forms  of  life,  and  the  suffocating  weight 
above.  No  benign,  grave  figure  in  beautiful  soldier’s  things 
any  longer  abroad  in  the  world  for  his  protection!  only  a  few 
poor,  piteous  bones;  and  above  them,  possibly,  a  certain  sort 
of  figure  he  hoped  not  to  see.  For  sitting  one  day  in  the  garden 
below  an  open  window,  he  heard  people  talking,  and  could  not 
but  listen,  how,  in  a  sleepless  hour,  a  sick  woman  had  seen  one 
of  the  dead  sitting  beside  her,  come  to  call  her  hence;  and  from 
the  broken  talk  evolved  with  much  clearness  the  notion  that 
not  all  those  dead  people  had  really  departed  to  the  church¬ 
yard,  nor  were  quite  so  motionless  as  they  looked,  but  led  a 
secret,  half-fugitive  life  in  their  old  homes,  quite  free  by  night, 
though  sometimes  visible  in  the  day,  dodging  from  room  to 
room,  with  no  great  goodwill  towards  those  who  shared  the 
place  with  them.  All  night  the  figure  sat  beside  him  in  the 
reveries  of  his  broken  sleep,  and  was  not  quite  gone  in  the 
morning  —  an  odd,  irreconcilable  new  member  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  making  the  sweet  familiar  chambers  unfriendly  and  sus¬ 
pect  by  its  uncertain  presence.  He  could  have  hated  the  dead 
he  had  pitied  so,  for  being  thus.  Afterwards  he  came  to  think 
of  those  poor,  home-returning  ghosts,  which  all  men  have  fan¬ 
cied  to  themselves  —  the  revenants  —  pathetically,  as  crying, 
or  beating  with  vain  hands  at  the  doors,  as  the  wind  came,  their 
cries  distinguishable  in  it  as  a  wilder  inner  note.  But,  always 
making  death  more  unfamiliar  still,  that  old  experience  would 
ever,  from  time  to  time,  return  to  him;  even  in  the  living  he 
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sometimes  caught  its  likeness;  at  any  time  or  place,  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  the  faint  atmosphere  of  the  chamber  of  death  would  be 
breathed  around  him,  and  the  image  with  the  bound  chin,  the 
quaint  smile,  the  straight  stiff  feet,  shed  itself  across  the  air 
upon  the  bright  carpet,  amid  the  gayest  company,  or  happiest 
communing  with  himself. 

To  most  children  the  sombre  questionings  to  which  impres¬ 
sions  like  these  attach  themselves,  if  they  come  at  all,  are  actu¬ 
ally  suggested  by  religious  books,  which  therefore  they  often 
regard  with  much  secret  distaste,  and  dismiss,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  their  habitual  thoughts  as  a  too  depressing  element  in 
life.  To  Florian  such  impressions,  these  misgivings  as  to  the 
ultimate  tendency  of  the  years,  of  the  relationship  between  life 
and  death,  had  been  suggested  spontaneously  in  the  natural 
course  of  his  mental  growth  by  a  strong  innate  sense  for  the 
soberer  tones  in  things,  further  strengthened  by  actual  circum¬ 
stances;  and  religious  sentiment,  that  system  of  biblical  ideas 
in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  presented  itself  to  him  as  a 
thing  that  might  soften  and  dignify,  and  light  up  as  with  a 
“lively  hope,”  a  melancholy  already  deeply  settled  in  him- 
So  he  yielded  himself  easily  to  religious  impressions,  and  with 
a  kind  of  mystical  appetite  for  sacred  things,  the  more  as  they 
came  to  him  through  a  saintly  person  who  loved  him  tenderly, 
and  believed  that  this  early  preoccupation  with  them  already 
marked  the  child  out  for  a  saint.  He  began  to  love,  for  their 
own  sakes,  church  lights,  holy  days,  all  that  belonged  to  the 
comely  order  of  the  sanctuary,  the  secrets  of  its  white  linen, 
and  holy  vessels,  and  fonts  of  pure  water;  and  its  hieratic  pur¬ 
ity  and  simplicity  became  the  type  of  something  he  desired  to 
have  about  him  in  actual  life.  He  pored  over  the  pictures  in 
religious  books,  and  knew  by  heart  the  exact  mode  in  which  the 
wrestling  angel  grasped  Jacob,  how  Jacob  looked  in  his  myste¬ 
rious  sleep,  how  the  bells  and  pomegranates  were  attached  to 
the  hem  of  Aaron’s  vestment,  sounding  sweetly  as  he  glided 
over  the  turf  of  the  holy  place.  His  way  of  conceiving  religion 
came  then  to  be  in  effect  what  it  ever  afterwards  remained  * 
a  sacred  history  indeed,  but  still  more  a  sacred  ideal,  a  tran¬ 
scendent  version  or  representation,  under  intense  and  more 
expressive  light  and  shade,  of  human  life  and  its  familiar  or 
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exceptional  incidents,  birth,  death,  marriage,  youth,  age,  tears, 
joy,  rest,  sleep,  waking  —  a  mirror,  towards  which  men  might 
turn  away  their  eyes  from  vanity  and  dullness,  and  see  them¬ 
selves  therein  as  angels,  with  their  daily  meat  and  drink,  even, 
become  a  kind  of  sacred  transaction  —  a  complementary  strain 
or  burden,1  applied  to  our  every-day  existence,  whereby  the 
stray  snatches  of  music  in  it  re-set  themselves,  and  fall  into  the 
scheme  of  some  higher  and  more  consistent  harmony.  A  place 
adumbrated  itself  in  his  thoughts,  wherein  those  sacred  per¬ 
sonalities,  which  are  at  once  the  reflex  and  the  pattern  of  our 
nobler  phases  of  life,  housed  themselves;  and  this  region  in  his 
intellectual  scheme  all  subsequent  experience  did  but  tend  still 
further  to  realize  and  define.  Some  ideal,  hieratic  persons  he 
would  always  need  to  occupy  it  and  keep  a  warmth  there.  And 
he  could  hardly  understand  those  who  felt  no  such  need  at  all, 
finding  themselves  quite  happy  without  such  heavenly  com¬ 
panionship,  and  sacred  double  of  their  life,  beside  them. 

Thus  a  constant  substitution  of  the  typical  for  the  actual 
took  place  in  his  thoughts.  Angels  might  be  met  by  the  way, 
under  English  elm  or  beech- tree;  mere  messengers  seemed  like 
angels,  bound  on  celestial  errands;  a  deep  mysticity  brooded 
over  real  meetings  and  partings;  marriages  were  made  in  hea¬ 
ven;  and  deaths  also,  with  hands  of  angels  thereupon,  to  bear 
soul  and  body  quietly  asunder,  each  to  its  appointed  rest.  All 
the  acts  and  accidents  of  daily  life  borrowed  a  sacred  colour 
and  significance;  the  very  colours  of  things  became  themselves 
weighty  with  meanings  like  the  sacred  stuffs  of  Moses’  taber¬ 
nacle,  full  of  penitence  or  peace.  Sentiment,  congruous  in  the 
first  instance  only  with  those  divine  transactions,  the  deep, 
effusive  unction  of  the  House  of  Bethany,  was  assumed  as  the 
due  attitude  for  the  reception  of  our  every-day  existence;  and 
for  a  time  he  walked  through  the  world  in  a  sustained,  not  un- 
pleasurable  awe,  generated  by  the  habitual  recognition,  beside 
every  circumstance  and  event  of  life,  of  its  celestial  correspond¬ 
ent. 

Sensibility  —  the  desire  of  physical  beauty  —  a  strange 
biblical  awe,  which  made  any  reference  to  the  unseen  act  on 
him  like  solemn  music  —  these  qualities  the  child  took  away 

1  Bass  under-part. 
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with  him,  when,  at  about  the  age  of  twelve  years,  he  left  the 
old  house,  and  was  taken  to  live  in  another  place.  He  had 
never  left  his  home  before,  and,  anticipating  much  from  this 
change,  had  long  dreamed  over  it,  jealously  counting  the  days 
till  the  time  fixed  for  departure  should  come;  had  been  a  little 
careless  about  others  even,  in  his  strong  desire  for  it  —  when 
Lewis  fell  sick,  for  instance,  and  they  must  wait  still  two  days 
longer.  At  last  the  morning  came,  very  fine;  and  all  things  — 
the  very  pavement  with  its  dust,  at  the  roadside  —  seemed  to 
have  a  white,  pearl-like  lustre  in  them.  They  were  to  travel  by 
a  favourite  road  on  which  he  had  often  walked  a  certain  dis¬ 
tance,  and  on  one  of  those  two  prisoner  days,  when  Lewis  was 
sick,  had  walked  farther  than  ever  before,  in  his  great  desire  to 
reach  the  new  place.  They  had  started  and  gone  a  little  way 
when  a  pet  bird  was  found  to  have  been  left  behind,  and  must 
even  now  —  so  it  presented  itself  to  him  —  have  already  all  the 
appealing  fierceness  and  wild  self-pity  at  heart  of  one  left  by 
others  to  perish  of  hunger  in  a  closed  house;  and  he  returned 
to  fetch  it,  himself  in  hardly  less  stormy  distress.  But  as  he 
passed  in  search  of  it  from  room  to  room,  lying  so  pale,  with  a 
look  of  meekness  in  their  denudation,  and  at  last  through  that 
little  stripped  white  room,  the  aspect  of  the  place  touched  him 
like  the  face  of  one  dead;  and  a  clinging  back  towards  it  came 
over  him,  so  intense  that  he  knew  it  would  last  long,  and  spoil¬ 
ing  all  his  pleasure  in  the  realization  of  a  thing  so  eagerly 
anticipated.  And  so,  with  the  bird  found,  but  himself  in  an 
agony  of  homesickness,  thus  capriciously  sprung  up  within 
him,  he  was  driven  quickly  away,  far  into  the  rural  distance,  so 
fondly  speculated  on,  of  that  favourite  country  road. 
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[Chapter  23  of  Marius  the  Epicurean.  This  philosophic  tale  deals  with 
the  development  of  a  Roman  youth  of  the  latter  part  of  the  second  cen¬ 
tury,  who  passes  through  a  period  of  thought  very  similar  to  that  set 
forth  in  the  Conclusion  to  Renaissance  Studies  (see  p.  612),  but  is  later 
profoundly  affected  by  contact  with  Christianity.  Like  “The  Child  in 
the  House,”  the  work  is  regarded  as  in  some  sense  spiritually  autobio- 
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graphic.  The  present  chapter  describes  Marius’s  attendance  on  a  Christian 
service  at  Rome.] 

.  .  .  The  long  winter  had  been  a  season  of  unvarying  sullen¬ 
ness.  At  last,  on  this  day  he  awoke  with  a  sharp  flash  of  light¬ 
ning  in  the  earliest  twilight:  in  a  little  while  the  heavy  rain  had 
filtered  the  air:  the  clear  light  was  abroad;  and,  as  though  the 
spring  had  set  in  with  a  sudden  leap  in  the  heart  of  things,  the 
whole  scene  around  him  lay  like  some  untarnished  picture  be¬ 
neath  a  sky  of  delicate  blue.  Under  the  spell  of  his  late  depres¬ 
sion,  Marius  had  suddenly  determined  to  leave  Rome  for 
a  while.  But  desiring  first  to  advertise  Cornelius  of  his  move¬ 
ments,  and  failing  to  find  him  in  his  lodgings,  he  had  ventured, 
still  early  in  the  day,  to  seek  him  in  the  Cecilian  villa.  Passing 
through  its  silent  and  empty  court-yard  he  loitered  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  to  admire.  Under  the  clear  but  immature  light  of  winter 
morning  after  a  storm,  all  the  details  of  form  and  colour  in  the 
old  marbles  were  distinctly  visible,  and  with  a  kind  of  severity 
or  sadness  —  so  it  struck  him  —  amid  their  beauty:  in  them, 
and  in  all  other  details  of  the  scene  —  the  cypresses,  the 
bunches  of  pale  daffodils  in  the  grass,  the  curves  of  the  purple 
hills  of  Tusculum,  with  the  drifts  of  virgin  snow  still  lying  in 
their  hollows. 

The  little  open  door,  through  which  he  passed  from  the  court¬ 
yard,  admitted  him  into  what  was  plainly  the  vast  Lararium,1 
or  domestic  sanctuary,  of  the  Cecilian  family,  transformed  in 
many  particulars,  but  still  richly  decorated,  and  retaining  much 
of  its  ancient  furniture  in  metal-work  and  costly  stone.  The 
peculiar  half-light  of  dawn  seemed  to  be  lingering  beyond  its 
hour  upon  the  solemn  marble  walls;  and  here,  though  at  that 
moment  in  absolute  silence,  a  great  company  of  people  was 
assembled.  In  that  brief  period  of  peace,  during  which  the 
church  emerged  for  a  while  from  her  jealously  guarded  subterj 
ranean  life,  the  rigour  of  an  earlier  rule  of  exclusion  had  been 
relaxed.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  on  this  morning  Marius 
saw  for  the  first  time  the  wonderful  spectacle  —  wonderful, 
especially,  in  its  evidential  power  over  himself,  over  his  own 
thoughts  —  of  those  who  believe. 


1  Shrine  of  the  household  gods. 
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There  were  noticeable,  among  those  present,  great  varieties 
of  rank,  of  age,  of  personal  type.  The  Roman  ingenuus,1  with 
the  white  toga  and  gold  ring,  stood  side  by  side  with  his  slave; 
and  the  air  of  the  whole  company  was,  above  all,  a  grave  one, 
an  air  of  recollection.  Coming  thus  unexpectedly  upon  this 
large  assembly,  so  entirely  united,  in  a  silence  so  profound,  for 
purposes  unknown  to  him,  Marius  felt  for  a  moment  as  if 
he  had  stumbled  by  chance  upon  some  great  conspiracy.  Yet 
that  could  scarcely  be,  for  the  people  here  collected  might  have 
figured  as  the  earliest  handsel,  or  pattern,  of  a  new  world,  from 
the  very  face  of  which  discontent  had  passed  away.  Corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  variety  of  human  type  there  present  was  the 
various  expression  of  every  form  of  human  sorrow  assuaged. 
What  desire,  what  fulfilment  of  desire,  had  wrought  so  pathet¬ 
ically  on  the  features  of  these  ranks  of  aged  men  and  women  of 
humble  condition?  Those  young  men,  bent  down  so  discreetly 
on  the  details  of  their  sacred  service,  had  faced  life  and  were 
glad,  by  some  science,  or  light  of  knowledge  they  had,  to  which 
there  had  certainly  been  no  parallel  in  the  older  world.  Was 
some  credible  message  from  beyond  “the  flaming  rampart  of 
the  world”  —  a  message  of  hope,  regarding  the  peace  of  men’s 
souls  and  their  interest  in  the  sum  of  things  — •  already  mould¬ 
ing  anew  their  very  bodies,  and  looks,  and  voices,  now  and  here? 
At  least  there  was  a  cleansing  and  kindling  flame  at  work  in 
them,  which  seemed  to  make  everything  else  Marius  had  ever 
known  look  comparatively  vulgar  and  mean.  There  were  the 
children,  above  all  —  troops  of  children  —  reminding  him  of 
those  pathetic  children’s  graves,  like  cradles  or  garden-beds, 
he  had  noticed  in  his  first  visit  to  these  places;  and  they  more 
than  satisfied  the  odd  curiosity  he  had  then  conceived  about 
them,  wondering  in  what  quaintly  expressive  forms  they 
might  come  forth  into  the  daylight,  if  awakened  from  sleep. 
Children  of  the  Catacombs,  some  but  “  a  span  long,”  with  fea¬ 
tures  not  so  much  beautiful  as  heroic  (that  world  of  new,  re¬ 
fining  sentiment  having  set  its  seal  even  on  childhood),  they 
retained  certainly  no  stain  or  trace  of  anything  subterranean 
this  morning,  in  the  alacrity  of  their  worship  —  as  ready  as  if 
they  had  been  at  play  —  stretching  forth  their  hands,  crying, 

1  Frcc-born  man. 
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chanting  in  a  resonant  voice,  and  with  boldly  upturned  faces, 
Christe  Eleison! 

For  the  silence  —  silence,  amid  those  lights  of  early  morning 
to  which  Marius  had  always  been  constitutionally  impressible, 
as  having  in  them  a  certain  reproachful  austerity  —  was 
broken  suddenly  by  resounding  cries  of  Kyrie  Eleison!  Christe 
Eleison!1  repeated  alternately,  again  and  again ,  until  the  bishop, 
rising  from  his  chair,  made  sign  that  this  prayer  should  cease. 
But  the  voices  burst  out  once  more  presently,  in  richer  and 
more  varied  melody,  though  still  of  an  antiphonal  character; 
the  men,  the  women  and  children,  the  deacons,  the  people, 
answering  one  another,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  Greek 
chorus.  But  again  with  what  a  novelty  of  poetic  accent;  what 
a  genuine  expansion  of  heart;  what  profound  intimations  for 
the  intellect,  as  the  meaning  of  the  words  grew  upon  him !  Cum 
grandi  affectu  et  compunctione  dicatur 2  —  says  an  ancient  eu- 
charistic  order;  and  certainly  the  mystic  tone  of  this  praying 
and  singing  was  one  with  the  expression  of  deliverance,  of 
grateful  assurance  and  sincerity,  upon  the  faces  of  those  assem¬ 
bled.  As  if  some  searching  correction,  a  regeneration  of  the 
body  by  the  spirit,  had  begun,  and  was  already  gone  a  great 
way,  the  countenances  of  men,  women,  and  children  alike  had  a 
brightness  on  them  which  he  could  fancy  reflected  upon  him¬ 
self  —  an  amenity,  a  mystic  amiability  and  unction,  which 
found  its  way  most  readily  of  all  to  the  hearts  of  children  them¬ 
selves.  The  religious  poetry  of  those  Hebrew  psalms  —  Bene- 
dixisti  Domine  ten  am  tuam:  Dixit  Dominus  Domino  meo,  sede 
a  dextris  meisz — was  certainly  in  marvelous  accord  with  the 
lyrical  instinct  of  his  own  character.  Those  august  hymns,  he 
thought,  must  thereafter  ever  remain  by  him  as  among  the 
well-tested  powers  in  things  to  soothe  and  fortify  the  soul. 
One  could  never  grow  tired  of  them ! 

In  the  old  pagan  worship  there  had  been  little  to  call  the 
understanding  into  play.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  the  utter¬ 
ance,  the  eloquence,  the  music  of  worship  conveyed,  as  Marius 
readily  understood,  a  fact  or  series  of  facts,  for  intellectual 

1  “Lord,  have  mercy!  Christ,  have  mercy!” 

2  ‘‘Let  it  be  said  with  great  emotion  and  poignancy.” 

3  “Lord,  thou  hast  blessed  thy  land.” —  ‘‘The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  at 
my  rbcot  hand.” 
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reception.  That  became  evident,  more  especially,  in  those  les¬ 
sons,  or  sacred  readings,  which,  like  the  singing,  in  broken 
vernacular  Latin,  occurred  at  certain  intervals,  amid  the  silence 
of  the  assembly.  There  were  readings,  again  with  bursts  of 
chanted  invocation  between  for  fuller  light  on  a  difficult  path, 
in  which  many  a  vagrant  voice  of  human  philosophy,  haunt¬ 
ing  men’s  minds  from  of  old,  recurred  with  clearer  accent  than 
had  ever  belonged  to  it  before,  as  if  lifted,  above  its  first  inten¬ 
tion,  into  the  harmonies  of  some  supreme  system  of  knowledge 
or  doctrine,  at  length  complete.  And  last  of  all  came  a  narra¬ 
tive  which,  with  a  thousand  tender  memories,  every  one  ap¬ 
peared  to  know  by  heart,  displaying,  in  all  the  vividness  of  a 
picture  for  the  eye,  the  mournful  figure  of  him  towards  whom 
this  whole  act  of  worship  still  consistently  turned  —  a  figure 
which  seemed  to  have  absorbed,  like  some  rich  tincture  in  his 
garment,  all  that  was  deep-felt  and  impassioned  in  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  past. 

It  was  the  anniversary  of  his  birth  as  a  little  child  they 
celebrated  to-day.  Astiterunt  reges  terra:  so  the  Gradual,  the 
“Song  of  Degrees,”  proceeded,  the  young  men  on  the  steps  of 
the  altar  responding  in  deep,  clear  antiphon  or  chorus  — 

Astiterunt  reges  terra  — 

Adversus  sanctum  puerum  tuum,  Jeswm : 

Nunc ,  Domine,  da  semis  tuis  loqui  verbum  tuum  — 

Et  signa  fieri,  per  nomen  sancti  pueri  Jesu.1 

And  the  proper  action  of  the  rite  itself,  like  a  half-opened  book 
to  be  read  by  the  duly  initiated  mind,  took  up  those  sugges¬ 
tions,  and  carried  them  forward  into  the  present,  as  having 
reference  to  a  power  still  efficacious,  still  after  some  mystic 
sense  even  now  in  action  among  the  people  there  assembled. 
The  entire  office,  indeed,  with  its  interchange  of  lessons,  hymns, 
prayer,  silence,  was  itself  like  a  single  piece  of  highly  com¬ 
posite,  dramatic  music;  a  “song  of  degrees,”  rising  steadily  to 
a  climax.  Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  any  central  image 
visible  to  the  eye,  the  entire  ceremonial  process,  like  the  place 

1  ‘  The  kings  of  the  earth  stood  up, 

Against  thy  holy  child  Jesus: 

Now,  Lord,  grant  unto  thy  servants  to  speak  thy  word. 

And  that  signs  may  be  done,  by  the  name  of  thy  holy  child  Jesus.”  (Acts  4:26-30.) 
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in  which  it  was  enacted,  was  weighty  with  symbolic  signifi¬ 
cance,  seemed  to  express  a  single  leading  motive.  The  mystery, 
if  such  in  fact  it  was,  centred  indeed  in  the  actions  of  one  visi¬ 
ble  person,  distinguished  among  the  assistants,  who  stood 
ranged  in  semi-circle  around  him,  by  the  extreme  fineness  of 
his  white  vestments  and  the  pointed  cap  with  the  golden  orna¬ 
ments  upon  his  head. 

Nor  had  Marius  ever  seen  the  pontifical  character,  as  he 
conceived  it  —  sicut  unguentum  in  capile,  descendens  in  orarr. 
vestimenti 1  —  so  fully  realized  as  in  the  expression,  the  manner 
and  voice,  of  this  novel  pontiff,  as  he  took  his  seat  on  the  white 
chair  placed  for  him  by  the  young  men,  and  received  his  long 
staff  into  his  hand,  or  moved  his  hands  —  hands  which  seemed 
endowed  in  very  deed  with  some  mysterious  power  —  at  the 
Lavabo,2  or  at  the  various  benedictions,  or  to  bless  certain  ob¬ 
jects  on  the  table  before  him,  chanting  in  cadence  of  a  grave 
sweetness  the  leading  parts  of  the  rite.  What  profound  unction 
and  mysticity!  The  solemn  character  of  the  singing  was  at  its 
height  when  he  opened  his  lips.  Like  some  new  sort  of  rhap- 
sodos ,3  it  was  for  the  moment  as  if  he  alone  possessed  the  words 
of  that  office,  and  they  flowed  anew  from  some  permanent 
source  of  inspiration  within  him.  The  table  or  altar  at  which 
he  presided,  below  a  canopy  on  delicate  spiral  columns,  was  in 
fact  the  tomb  of  a  youthful  “witness,”  of  the  family  of  the 
Cecilii,  who  had  shed  his  blood  not  many  years  before,  and 
whose  relics  were  still  in  this  place.  It  was  for  his  sake  the 
bishop  put  his  lips  so  often  to  the  surface  before  him;  the 
regretful  memory  of  that  death  entwining  itself,  though  not 
without  certain  notes  of  triumph,  as  a  matter  of  special  inward 
significance,  throughout  a  service  which  was,  before  all  else, 
from  first  to  last,  a  commemoration  of  the  dead. 

A  sacrifice  also,  —  a  sacrifice,  it  might  seem,  like  the  most 
primitive,  the  most  natural  and  enduringly  significant  of  the 
old  pagan  sacrifices,  of  the  simplest  fruits  of  the  earth.  And 
in  connection  with  this  circumstance  again,  as  in  the  actual 
stones  of  the  building  so  in  the  rite  itself,  what  Marius  observed 

1  “Like  ointment  upon  the  head,  going  down  to  the  skirts  of  the  garment.”  ( Psalm 
133:  2.) 

2  The  ritual  of  washing  the  hands  before  the  eucharist. 

*  A  Greek  chanter  of  poetry. 
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was  not  so  much  new  matter  as  a  new  spirit,  moulding,  inform¬ 
ing,  with  a  new  intention,  many  observances  not  witnessed  for 
the  first  time  to-day.  Men  and  women  came  to  the  altar  suc¬ 
cessively,  in  perfect  order,  and  deposited  below  the  lattice- 
work  of  pierced  white  marble  their  baskets  of  wheat  and 
grapes,  incense,  oil  for  the  sanctuary  lamps,  bread  and  wine 
especially  —  pure  wheaten  bread,  the  pure  white  wine  of  the 
Tusculan  vineyards.  There  was  here  a  veritable  consecration, 
hopeful  and  animating,  of  the  earth’s  gifts,  of  old  dead  and 
dark  matter  itself,  now  in  some  way  redeemed  at  last,  of  all 
that  we  can  touch  or  see,  in  the  midst  of  a  jaded  world  that  had 
lost  the  true  sense  of  things,  and  in  strong  contrast  to  the  wise 
emperor’s  renunciant  and  impassive  attitude  towards  them. 
Certain  portions  of  that  bread  and  wine  were  taken  into  the 
bishop’s  hands;  and  thereafter  with  an  increasing  mysticity 
and  effusion  the  rite  proceeded.  Still  in  a  strain  of  inspired 
supplication,  the  antiphonal  singing  developed,  from  this  point, 
into  a  kind  of  dialogue  between  the  chief  minister  and  the  whole 
assisting  company  — 

Sursum  corda ! 

Habemus  ad  Dominum! 

Gr alias  agamus  Domino  Deo  nostro  1  — 1 

It  might  have  been  thought  the  business,  the  duty  or  service 
of  young  men  more  particularly,  as  they  stood  there  in  long 
ranks,  and  in  severe  and  simple  vesture  of  the  purest  white  — 
a  service  in  which  they  would  seem  to  be  flying  for  refuge,  as 
with  their  precious,  their  treacherous  and  critical  youth  in 
their  hands,  to  one  —  yes!  one  like  themselves,  who  yet  claimed 
their  worship,  a  worship,  above  all,  in  the  way  of  Aurelius,  in 
the  way  of  imitation.  Adoramus  te  Christe,  quia  per  crucem 
tuam  redemisti  mundum ! 2  —  they  cry  together.  So  deep  is  the 
emotion  that  at  moments  it  seems  to  Marius  as  if  some  there 
present  apprehend  that  prayer  prevails,  that  the  very  object 
of  this  pathetic  crying  himself  draws  near.  From  the  first  there 
had  been  the  sense,  an  increasing  assurance,  of  one  coming,  — 
actually  with  them  now,  according  to  the  oft-repeated  affirma- 

1  “Lift  up  your  hearts!”  —  “We  lift  them  up  to  the  Lord!”  “Let  us  give  thanks  to 
th«  Lord  our  God!” 

1  “We  worship  thee,  O  Christ,  who  by  Thy  cross  hast  redeemed  the  world!” 
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tion  or  petition,  Dominus  vobiscum !  1  Some  at  least  were  quite 
sure  of  it;  and  the  confidence  of  this  remnant  fired  the  hearts, 
and  gave  meaning  to  the  bold,  ecstatic  worship,  of  all  the  rest 
about  them. 

Prompted  especially  by  the  suggestions  of  that  mysterious 
old  Jewish  psalmody,  so  new  to  him  —  lesson  and  hymn  —  and 
catching  therewith  a  portion  of  the  enthusiasm  of  those  beside 
him,  Marius  could  discern  dimly,  behind  the  solemn  recitation 
which  now  followed,  at  once  a  narrative  and  a  prayer,  the  most 
touching  image  truly  that  had  ever  come  within  the  scope  of 
his  mental  or  physical  gaze.  It  was  the  image  of  a  young  man 
giving  up  voluntarily,  one  by  one,  for  the  greatest  of  ends,  the 
greatest  gifts;  yet  from  the  midst  of  his  desolation  crying  out 
upon  the  greatness  of  his  success,  as  if  foreseeing  this  very 
worship.2  As  centre  of  the  supposed  facts  which  for  these 
people  were  become  so  constraining  a  motive  of  hopefulness, 
of  activity,  that  image  seemed  to  display  itself  with  an  over¬ 
whelming  claim  on  human  gratitude.  What  Saint  Louis  of 
France  discerned,  and  found  so  irresistibly  touching,  across 
the  dimness  of  many  centuries,  as  a  painful  thing  done  for  love 
of  him  by  one  he  had  never  seen,  was  to  them  almost  as  a  thing 
of  yesterday;  and  their  hearts  were  whole  with  it.  It  had  the 
force,  among  their  interests,  of  an  almost  recent  event  in  the 
career  of  one  whom  their  fathers’  fathers  might  have  known. 
From  memories  so  sublime,  yet  so  close  at  hand,  had  the 
narrative  descended  in  which  these  acts  of  worship  centred; 
though  again  the  names  of  some  more  recently  dead  were 
mingled  in  it.  And  it  seemed  as  if  the  very  dead  were  aware; 
to  be  stirring  beneath  the  slabs  of  the  sepulchres  which  lay  so 
near,  that  they  might  associate  themselves  to  this  enthusiasm 
—  to  this  exalted  worship  of  Jesus. 

One  by  one,  at  last,  the  faithful  approach  to  receive  from  the 
chief  minister  morsels  of  the  great  white  wheaten  cake  he  had 
taken  into  his  hands  —  Perducat  vos  ad  vitam  ceternam ! 3  he 
prays,  half-silently,  as  they  depart  again,  after  discreet 
embraces.  The  Eucharist  of  those  early  days  was,  even  more 
entirely  than  at  any  later  or  happier  time,  an  act  of  thanksgiv- 

1  “The  Lord  be  with  you!”  2  Cf.  Psalm  xxn,  22-31.  [Pater’s  note.] 

s  “May  he  guide  you  unto  eternal  life!” 
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ing;  and  while  the  remnants  of  the  feast  are  borne  away  for  the 
reception  of  the  sick,  the  sustained  gladness  of  the  rite  reaches 
its  highest  point  in  the  singing  of  a  hymn:  a  hymn  like  the 
spontaneous  product  of  two  opposed  militant  companies,  con¬ 
tending  accordantly  together,  heightening,  accumulating,  their 
witness,  provoking  one  another’s  worship,  in  a  kind  of  sacred 
rivalry. 

Ite!  Missa  estl 1  —  cried  the  young  deacons;  and  Marius  de¬ 
parted  from  that  strange  scene  along  with  the  rest.  What  was 
it?  Was  it  this  made  the  way  of  Cornelius  so  pleasant  through 
the  world?  As  for  Marius  himself,  the  natural  soul  of  worship  in 
him  had  at  last  been  satisfied  as  never  before.  He  felt,  as  he 
left  that  place,  that  he  must  hereafter  experience  often  a  long¬ 
ing  memory,  a  kind  of  thirst,  for  all  this,  over  again.  And  it 
seemed  moreover  to  define  what  he  must  require  of  the  powers, 
whatsoever  they  might  be,  that  had  brought  him  into  the  world 
at  all.  to  make  him  not  unhappy  in  it. 

1  “Go!  You  are  dismissed!” 
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[Published  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine  for  April;  reprinted  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  called  Virginibus  Puerisque,  1881.  Perhaps  the  finest  example  of 
Stevenson’s  work  in  the  familiar  essay.  The  title  (“Triple  Bronze”)  is 
from  an  ode  of  Horace’s  (1,  iii) :  “  He  was  armed  with  oak  and  triple  bronze 
who  first  entrusted  a  frail  bark  to  the  fierce  sea.”] 

The  changes  wrought  by  death  are  in  themselves  so  sharp 
and  final,  and  so  terrible  and  melancholy  in  their  consequences, 
that  the  thing  stands  alone  in  man’s  experience  and  has  no 
parallel  upon  earth.  It  outdoes  all  other  accidents  because  it  is 
the  last  of  them.  Sometimes  it  leaps  suddenly  upon  its  victims, 
like  a  Thug;  sometimes  it  lays  a  regular  siege,  and  creeps  upon 
their  citadel  during  a  score  of  years.  And  when  the  business  is 
done,  there  is  sore  havoc  made  in  other  people’s  lives,  and  a 
pin  knocked  out  by  which  many  subsidiary  friendships  hung 
together.  There  are  empty  chairs,  solitary  walks,  and  single 
beds  at  night.  Again,  in  taking  away  our  friends,  death  does 
not  take  them  away  utterly,  but  leaves  behind  a  mocking, 
tragical,  and  soon  intolerable  residue,  which  must  be  hurriedly 
concealed.  Hence  a  whole  chapter  of  sights  and  customs  strik¬ 
ing  to  the  mind,  from  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  to  the  gibbets 
and  dule  trees1  of  mediaeval  Europe.  The  poorest  persons  have 
a  bit  of  pageant  going  towards  the  tomb;  memorial  stones  are 
set  up  over  the  least  memorable;  and,  in  order  to  preserve 
some  show  of  respect  for  what  remains  of  our  old  loves  and 
friendships,  we  must  accompany  it  with  much  grimly  ludicrous 
ceremonial,  and  the  hired  undertaker  parades  before  the  door. 
All  this,  and  much  more  of  the  same  sort,  accompanied  by  the 
eloquence  of  poets,  has  gone  a  great  way  to  put  humanity  in 
error;  nay,  in  many  philosophies  the  error  has  been  embodied 

1  Mourning  trees  (trees  especially  associated  with  lamentation  for  public  calamities). 
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and  laid  down  with  every  circumstance  of  logic;  although  in 
real  life  the  bustle  and  swiftness,  in  leaving  people  little  time  to 
think,  have  not  left  them  time  enough  to  go  dangerously 
wrong  in  practice. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  although  few  things  are  spoken  of  with 
more  fearful  whisperings  than  this  prospect  of  death,  few  have 
less  influence  on  conduct  under  healthy  circumstances.  We 
have  all  heard  of  cities  of  South  America  built  upon  the  side  of 
fiery  mountains,  and  how,  even  in  this  tremendous  neighbour¬ 
hood,  the  inhabitants  are  not  a  jot  more  impressed  by  the  so¬ 
lemnity  of  mortal  conditions  than  if  they  were  delving  gardens 
in  the  greenest  corner  of  England.  There  are  serenades  and 
suppers,  and  much  gallantry  among  the  myrtles  overhead; 
and  meanwhile  the  foundation  shudders  underfoot,  the  bowels 
of  the  mountain  growl,  and  at  any  moment  living  ruin  may 
leap  sky-high  into  the  moonlight,  and  tumble  man  and  his 
merry-making  in  the  dust.  In  the  eyes  of  very  young  people, 
and  very  dull  old  ones,  there  is  something  indescribably  reck¬ 
less  and  desperate  in  such  a  picture.  It  seems  not  credible  that 
respectable  married  people,  with  umbrellas,  should  find  appe¬ 
tite  for  a  bit  of  supper  within  quite  a  long  distance  of  a  fiery 
mountain;  ordinary  life  begins  to  smell  of  high-handed  debauch 
when  it  is  carried  on  so  close  to  a  catastrophe;  and  even  cheese 
and  salad,  it  seems,  could  hardly  be  relished  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  without  something  like  a  defiance  of  the  Creator.  It 
should  be  a  place  for  nobody  but  hermits  dwelling  in  prayer 
and  maceration,  or  mere  born-devils  drowning  care  in  a  per¬ 
petual  carouse. 

And  yet,  when  one  comes  to  think  upon  it  calmly,  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  these  South  American  citizens  forms  only  a  very  pale 
figure  for  the  state  of  ordinary  mankind.  This  world  itself, 
travelling  blindly  and  swiftly  in  overcrowded  space,  among  a 
million  other  worlds  travelling  blindly  and  swiftly  in  contrary 
directions,  may  very  well  come  by  a  knock  that  would  set  it  into 
explosion  like  a  penny  squib.  And  what,  pathologically  looked 
at,  is  the  human  body,  with  all  its  organs,  but  a  mere  bagful 
of  petards?  The  least  of  these  is  as  dangerous  to  the  whole 
economy  as  the  ship’s  powder-magazine  to  the  ship;  and  with 
every  breath  we  breathe,  and  every  meal  we  eat,  we  are  putting 
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one  or  more  of  them  in  peril.  If  we  clung  as  devotedly  as  some 
philosophers  pretend  we  do  to  the  abstract  idea  of  life,  or  were 
half  as  frightened  as  they  make  out  we  are  for  the  subversive 
accident  that  ends  it  all,  the  trumpets  might  sound  by  the 
hour  and  no  one  would  follow  them  into  battle  —  the  blue-peter 
might  fly  at  the  truck,1  but  who  would  climb  into  a  sea-going 
ship?  Think  (if  these  philosophers  were  right)  with  what  a 
preparation  of  spirit  we  should  affront  the  daily  peril  of  the 
dinner-table  —  a  deadlier  spot  than  any  battle-field  in  history, 
where  the  far  greater  proportion  of  our  ancestors  have  miser¬ 
ably  left  their  bones!  What  woman  would  ever  be  lured  into 
marriage,  so  much  more  dangerous  than  the  wildest  sea?  And 
what  would  it  be  to  grow  old?  For,  after  a  certain  distance, 
every  step  we  take  in  life  we  find  the  ice  growing  thinner  below 
our  feet,  and  all  around  us  and  behind  us  we  see  our  contempo¬ 
raries  going  through.  By  the  time  a  man  gets  well  into  the  sev¬ 
enties,  his  continued  existence  is  a  mere  miracle;  and  when  he 
lays  his  old  bones  in  bed  for  the  night,  there  is  an  overwhelming 
probability  that  he  will  never  see  the  day.  Do  the  old  men 
mind  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact?  Why,  no.  They  were  never  mer¬ 
rier;  they  have  their  grog  at  night,  and  tell  the  raciest  stories; 
they  hear  of  the  death  of  people  about  their  own  age,  or  even 
younger,  not  as  if  it  was  a  grisly  warning,  but  with  a  simple 
childlike  pleasure  at  having  outlived  some  one  else;  and  when  a 
draught  might  puff  them  out  like  a  guttering  candle,  or  a  bit  of 
a  stumble  shatter  them  like  so  much  glass,  their  old  hearts  keep 
sound  and  unaffrighted,  and  they  go  on,  bubbling  with  laugh¬ 
ter,  through  years  of  man’s  age  compared  to  which  the  valley 
at  Balaklava  2  was  as  safe  and  peaceful  as  a  village  cricket- 
green  on  Sunday.  It  may  fairly  be  questioned  (if  we  look  to 
the  peril  only)  whether  it  was  a  much  more  daring  feat  for 
Curtius  to  plunge  into  the  gulf 3  than  for  any  old  gentleman 
of  ninety  to  doff  his  clothes  and  clamber  into  bed. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  memorable  subject  for  consideration,  with 
what  unconcern  and  gaiety  mankind  pricks  on  along  the  Valley 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  The  whole  way  is  one  wilderness  of 

1  Mast-head.  The  blue-peter  is  a  flag  displayed  to  indicate  that  the  vessel  is  ready  to 
sail. 

*  Where  the  “Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade”  occurred. 

*  A  Roman  hero  who  sacrificed  himself  at  the  instance  of  an  oracle,. 
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snares;  and  the  end  of  it,  for  those  who  fear  the  last  pinch,  is 
irrevocable  ruin.  And  yet  we  go  spinning  through  it  all,  like  a 
party  for  the  Derby.  Perhaps  the  reader  remembers  one  of  the 
humorous  devices  of  the  deified  Caligula:  how  he  encouraged  a 
vast  concourse  of  holiday-makers  on  to  his  bridge  over  Baiae 
bay,  and  when  they  were  in  the  height  of  their  enjoyment, 
turned  loose  the  Pretorian  guards  among  the  company  and 
had  them  tossed  into  the  sea.  This  is  no  bad  miniature  of  the 
dealings  of  nature  with  the  transitory  race  of  man.  Only,  what 
a  chequered  picnic  we  have  of  it,  even  while  it  lasts!  and  into 
what  great  waters,  not  to  be  crossed  by  any  swimmer,  God’s 
pale  Pretorian  throws  us  over  in  the  end! 

We  live  the  time  that  a  match  flickers;  we  pop  the  cork  of  a 
ginger-beer  bottle,  and  the  earthquake  swallows  us  on  the 
instant.  Is  it  not  odd,  is  it  not  incongruous,  is  it  not,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  human  speech,  incredible,  that  we  should 
think  so  highly  of  the  ginger-beer  and  regard  so  little  the  de¬ 
vouring  earthquake?  “The  love  of  Life”  and  “the  fear  of 
Death”  are  two  famous  phrases  that  grow  harder  to  under¬ 
stand  the  more  we  think  about  them.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  an  immense  proportion  of  boat  accidents  would  never 
happen  if  people  held  the  sheet  in  their  hands  instead  of  mak¬ 
ing  it  fast;  and  yet,  unless  it  be  some  martinet  of  a  professional 
mariner,  or  some  landsman  with  shattered  nerves,  every  one 
of  God’s  creatures  makes  it  fast.  A  strange  instance  of  man’s 
unconcern  and  brazen  boldness  in  the  face  of  death ! 

We  confound  ourselves  with  metaphysical  phrases,  which 
we  import  into  daily  talk  with  noble  inappropriateness.  We 
have  no  idea  of  what  death  is,  apart  from  its  circumstances  and 
some  of  its  consequences  to  others;  and  although  we  have  some 
experience  of  living,  there  is  not  a  man  on  earth  who  has  flown 
so  high  into  abstraction  as  to  have  any  practical  guess  at  the 
meaning  of  the  word  “life.”  All  literature,  from  Job  and  Omar 
Khayyam  to  Thomas  Carlyle  or  Walt  Whitman,  is  but  an 
attempt  to  look  upon  the  human  state  with  such  largeness  of 
view  as  shall  enable  us  to  rise  from  the  consideration  of  living 
to  the  Definition  of  Life.  And  our  sages  give  us  about  the  best 
satisfaction  in  their  power  when  they  say  that  it  is  a  vapour, 
or  a  show,  or  made  out  of  the  same  stuff  with  dreams.  Philoso- 
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phy,  in  its  more  rigid  sense,  has  been  at  the  same  work  for 
ages;  and  after  a  myriad  bald  heads  have  wagged  over  the 
problem,  and  piles  of  words  have  been  heaped  one  upon  an¬ 
other  into  dry  and  cloudy  volumes  without  end,  philosophy 
has  the  honour  of  laying  before  us,  with  modest  pride,  her  con¬ 
tribution  towards  the  subject:  that  life  is  a  Permanent  Possibil¬ 
ity  of  Sensation.  Truly  a  fine  result!  A  man  may  very  well  love 
beef,  or  hunting,  or  a  woman;  but  surely,  surely,  not  a  Per¬ 
manent  Possibility  of  Sensation!  He  may  be  afraid  of  a  preci¬ 
pice,  or  a  dentist,  or  a  large  enemy  with  a  club,  or  even  an 
undertaker’s  man;  but  not,  certainly,  of  abstract  death.  We 
may  trick  with  the  word  “life”  in  its  dozen  senses  until  we  are 
weary  of  tricking;  we  may  argue  in  terms  of  all  the  philosophies 
on  earth;  but  one  fact  remains  true  throughout  —  that  we  do 
not  love  life,  in  the  sense  that  we  are  greatly  preoccupied  about 
its  conservation;  that  we  do  not,  properly  speaking,  love  life  at 
all,  but  living.  Into  the  views  of  the  least  careful  there  will 
enter  some  degree  of  providence;  no  man’s  eyes  are  fixed  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  passing  hour;  but  although  we  have  some  antici¬ 
pation  of  good  health,  good  weather,  wine,  active  employment, 
love,  and  self-approval,  the  sum  of  these  anticipations  does  not 
amount  to  anything  like  a  general  view  of  life’s  possibilities  and 
issues;  nor  are  those  who  cherish  them  most  vividly  at  all  the 
most  scrupulous  of  their  personal  safety.  To  be  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  accidents  of  our  existence,  to  enjoy  keenly  the 
mixed  texture  of  human  experience,  rather  leads  a  man  to  dis¬ 
regard  precautions  and  risk  his  neck  against  a  straw.  For 
surely  the  love  of  living  is  stronger  in  an  Alpine  climber  roping 
over  a  peril,  or  a  hunter  riding  merrily  at  a  stiff  fence,  than  in  a 
creature  who  lives  upon  a  diet  and  walks  a  measured  distance 
in  the  interest  of  his  constitution. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  very  vile  nonsense  talked  upon  both 
sides  of  the  matter;  tearing  divines  reducing  life  to  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  a  mere  funeral  procession,  so  short  as  to  be  hardly 
decent;  and  melancholy  unbelievers  yearning  for  the  tomb  as 
if  it  were  a  world  too  far  away.  Both  sides  must  feel  a  little 
ashamed  of  their  performances  now  and  again,  when  they  draw 
in  their  chairs  to  dinner.  Indeed,  a  good  meal  and  a  bottle  of 
wine  is  an  answer  to  most  standard  works  upon  the  question. 
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When  a  man’s  heart  warms  to  his  viands,  he  forgets  a  great  deal 
of  sophistry,  and  soars  into  a  rosy  zone  of  contemplation. 
Death  may  be  knocking  at  the  door,  like  the  Commander’s 
statue;1  we  have  something  else  in  hand,  thank  God,  and  let 
him  knock.  Passing  bells  are  ringing  the  world  over.  All  the 
world  over,  and  every  hour,  some  one  is  parting  company  with 
all  his  aches  and  ecstasies.  For  us  also  the  trap  is  laid.  But  we 
are  so  fond  of  life  that  we  have  no  leisure  to  entertain  the  ter¬ 
ror  of  death.  It  is  a  honeymoon  with  us  all  through,  and  none 
of  the  longest.  Small  blame  to  us  if  we  give  our  whole  hearts 
to  this  glowing  bride  of  ours  —  to  the  appetites,  to  honour,  to 
the  hungry  curiosity  of  the  mind,  to  the  pleasure  of  the  eyes 
in  nature,  and  the  pride  of  our  own  nimble  bodies. 

We  all  of  us  appreciate  the  sensations;  but  as  for  caring  about 
the  Permanence  of  the  Possibility,  a  man’s  head  is  generally 
very  bald,  and  his  senses  very  dull,  before  he  comes  to  that. 
Whether  we  regard  life  as  a  lane  leading  to  a  dead  wall  a 
mere  bag’s  end,  as  the  French  say  or  whether  we  think  of  it 
as  a  vestibule  or  gymnasium,  where  we  wait  our  turn  and  pre¬ 
pare  our  faculties  for  some  more  noble  destiny;  whether  we 
thunder  in  a  pulpit,  or  pule  in  little  atheistic  poetry-books, 
about  its  vanity  and  brevity;  whether  we  look  justly  for  years 
of  health  and  vigour,  or  are  about  to  mount  into  a  Bath-chair 
as  a  step  towards  the  hearse;  in  each  and  all  of  these  views  and 
situations  there  is  but  one  conclusion  possible  that  a  man 
should  stop  his  ears  against  paralyzing  terror,  and  run  the  race 
that  is  set  before  him  with  a  single  mind.  No  one  surely  could 
have  recoiled  with  more  heartache  and  terror  from  the  thought 
of  death  than  our  respected  lexicographer;2  and  yet  we  know 
how  little  it  affected  his  conduct,  how  wisely  and  boldly  he 
walked,  and  in  what  a  fresh  and  lively  vein  he  spoke  of  life. 
Already  an  old  man,  he  ventured  on  his  Highland  tour,  and 
his  heart,  bound  with  triple  brass,  did  not  recoil  before  twenty- 
seven  individual  cups  of  tea.'  As  courage  and  intelligence  are 
the  two  qualities  best  worth  a  good  man’s  cultivation,  so  it  is 
the  first  part  of  intelligence  to  recognize  our  precarious  estate 
in  life,  and  the  first  part  of  courage  to  be  not  at  all  abashed 
before  the  fact.  A  frank  and  somewhat  headlong  carriage,  not 

1  In  the  legend  of  Don  Juan.  *  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 
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looking  too  anxiously  before,  not  dallying  in  maudlin  regret 
over  the  past,  stamps  the  man  who  is  well  armoured  for  this 
world. 

And  not  only  well  armoured  for  himself,  but  a  good  friend 
and  a  good  citizen  to  boot.  We  do  not  go  to  cowards  for  tender 
dealing;  there  is  nothing  so  cruel  as  panic;  the  man  who  has 
least  fear  for  his  own  carcase  has  most  time  to  consider  others. 
That  eminent  chemist  who  took  his  walks  abroad  in  tin  shoes, 
and  subsisted  wholly  upon  tepid  milk,  had  all  his  work  cut 
out  for  him  in  considerate  dealings  with  his  own  digestion.  So 
soon  as  prudence  has  begun  to  grow  up  in  the  brain,  like  a  dis¬ 
mal  fungus,  it  finds  its  first  expression  in  a  paralysis  of  gener¬ 
ous  acts.  The  victim  begins  to  shrink  spiritually;  he  develops 
a  fancy  for  parlours  with  a  regulated  temperature,  and  takes  his 
morality  on  the  principle  of  tin  shoes  and  tepid  milk.  The  care 
of  one  important  body  or  soul  becomes  so  engrossing  that  all 
the  noises  of  the  outer  world  begin  to  come  thin  and  faint  into 
the  parlour  with  the  regulated  temperature,  and  the  tin  shoes 
go  equably  forward  over  blood  and  rain.  To  be  otherwise  is 
to  ossify;  and  the  scruple-monger  ends  by  standing  stock  still. 
Now  the  man  who  has  his  heart  on  his  sleeve,  and  a  good  whirl¬ 
ing  weathercock  of  a  brain,  who  reckons  his  life  as  a  thing  to 
be  dashingly  used  and  cheerfully  hazarded,  makes  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  acquaintance  of  the  world,  keeps  all  his  pulses  going  true 
and  fast,  and  gathers  impetus  as  he  runs,  until,  if  he  be  running 
towards  anything  better  than  wildfire,  he  may  shoot  up  and 
become  a  constellation  in  the  end.  Lord  look  after  his  health, 
Lord  have  a  care  of  his  soul,  says  he;  and  he  has  at  the  key  of 
the  position,  and  swashes  through  incongruity  and  peril  to¬ 
wards  his  aim.  Death  is  on  all  sides  of  him  with  pointed  bat¬ 
teries,  as  he  is  on  all  sides  of  all  of  us;  unfortunate  surprises 
gird  him  round;  mim-mouthed  friends  and  relations  hold  up 
their  hands  in  quite  a  little  elegiacal  synod  about  his  path :  and 
what  cares  he  for  all  this?  Being  a  true  lover  of  living,  a  fellow 
with  something  pushing  and  spontaneous  on  his  inside,  he 
must,  like  any  other  soldier,  in  any  other  stirring,  deadly  war¬ 
fare,  push  on  at  his  best  pace  until  he  touch  the  goal.  ‘  ‘  A  peer¬ 
age  or  Westminster  Abbey !  ”  cried  Nelson  in  his  bright,  boyish, 
heroic  manner.  These  are  great  incentives;  not  for  any  of  these, 
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but  for  the  plain  satisfaction  of  living,  of  being  about  their 
business  in  some  sort  or  other,  do  the  brave,  serviceable  men  of 
every  nation  tread  down  the  nettle  danger  and  pass  flyingly 
over  all  the  stumbling-blocks  of  prudence.  Think  of  the  hero¬ 
ism  of  Johnson,  —  think  of  that  superb  indifference  to  mortal 
limitation  that  set  him  upon  his  dictionary,  and  carried  him 
through  triumphantly  to  the  end!  Who,  if  he  were  wisely  con¬ 
siderate  of  things  at  large,  would  ever  embark  upon  any  work 
much  more  considerable  than  a  halfpenny  post-card?  Who 
would  project  a  serial  novel,  after  Thackeray  and  Dickens  had 
each  fallen  in  mid-course?  Who  would  find  heart  enough  to 
begin  to  live,  if  he  dallied  with  the  consideration  of  death? 

And,  after  all,  what  sorry  and  pitiful  quibbling  all  this  is! 
To  forego  all  the  issues  of  living,  in  a  parlour  with  a  regulated 
temperature  —  as  if  that  were  not  to  die  a  hundred  times  over, 
and  for  ten  years  at  a  stretch!  As  if  it  were  not  to  die  in  one’s 
own  lifetime,  and  without  even  the  sad  immunities  of  death !  As 
if  it  were  not  to  die,  and  yet  be  the  patient  spectators  of  our 
own  pitiable  change!  The  Permanent  Possibility  is  preserved, 
but  the  sensations  carefully  held  at  arm’s  length,  as  if  one  kept 
a  photographic  plate  in  a  dark  chamber.  It  is  better  to  lose 
health  like  a  spendthrift  than  to  waste  it  like  a  miser.  It  is 
better  to  live  and  be  done  with  it  than  to  die  daily  in  the  sick 
room.  By  all  means  begin  your  folio;  even  if  the  doctor  does 
not  give  you  a  year,  —  even  if  he  hesitates  about  a  month, 
make  one  brave  push  and  see  what  can  be  accomplished  in  a 
week.  It  is  not  only  in  finished  undertakings  that  we  ought  to 
honour  useful  labour.  A  spirit  goes  out  of  the  man  who  means 
execution,  which  outlives  the  most  untimely  ending.  All  who 
have  meant  good  work  with  their  whole  hearts,  have  done  good 
work,  although  they  may  die  before  they  have  the  time  to  sign 
it.  Every  heart  that  has  beat  strong  and  cheerfully  has  left  a 
hopeful  impulse  behind  it  in  the  world,  and  bettered  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  mankind.  And  even  if  death  catch  people,  like  an 
open  pitfall,  and  in  mid-career,  laying  out  vast  projects,  and 
planning  monstrous  foundations,  flushed  with  hope,  and  their 
mouths  full  of  boastful  language,  they  should  be  at  once 
tripped  up  and  silenced;  is  there  not  something  brave  and 
spirited  in  such  a  termination?  and  does  not  life  go  down  with 
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a  better  grace,  foaming  in  full  body  over  a  precipice,  than  mis¬ 
erably  straggling  to  an  end  in  sandy  deltas?  When  the  Greeks 
made  their  hne  saying  that  those  whom  the  gods  love  die  young, 

I  cannot  help  believing  they  had  this  sort  of  death  also  in  their 
eye.  For  surely,  at  whatever  age  it  overtake  the  man,  this  is  to 
die  young.  Death  has  not  been  suffered  to  take  so  much  as  an 
illusion  from  his  heart.  In  the  hot-fit  of  life,  a-tiptoe  on  the 
highest  point  of  being,  he  passes  at  a  bound  on  to  the  other  side. 
The  noise  of  the  mallet  and  chisel  is  scarcely  quenched,  the 
trumpets  are  hardly  done  blowing,  when,  trailing  with  him 
clouds  of  glory,  this  happy-starred,  full-blooded  spirit  shoots 
into  the  spiritual  land. 

TRAVELS  WITH  A  DONKEY  IN  THE 
CEVENNES 

1879 

[The  outing  in  Southern  France  described  in  these  sketches  took  place 
in  the  autumn  of  1878.] 

THE  DONKEY,  THE  PACK,  AND  THE  PACK  SADDLE 

There  dwelt  an  old  man  in  Monastier,  of  rather  un¬ 
sound  intellect  according  to  some,  much  followed  by  street- 
boys,  and  known  to  fame  as  Father  Adam.  Father  Adam  had  a 
cart, 'and  to  draw  the  cart  a  diminutive  she-ass,  not  much  big¬ 
ger  than  a  dog,  the  colour  of  a  mouse,  with  a  kindly  eye  and  a 
determined  under-jaw.  There  was  something  neat  and  high¬ 
bred,  a  quakerish  elegance,  about  the  rogue  that  hit  my  fancy 
on  the  spot.  Our  first  interview  was  in  Monastier  market-place. 
To  prove  her  good  temper,  one  child  after  another  was  set 
upon  her  back  to  ride,  and  one  after  another  went  head,  over 
heels  into  the  air,  until  a  want  of  confidence  began  to  reign  in 
youthful  bosoms,  and  the  experiment  was  discontinued,  from 
a  dearth  of  subjects.  I  was  already  backed  by  a  deputation  of 
my  friends;  but  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  all  the  buyers  and 
sellers  came  round  and  helped  me  in  the  bargain;  and  the  ass 
and  I  and  Father  Adam  were  the  centre  of  a  hubbub  for  nearly 
half  an  hour.  At  length  she  passed  into  my  service  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  sixty-five  francs  and  a  glass  of  brandy.  .  .  . 
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I  had  a  last  interview  with  Father  Adam  in  a  billiard-room 
at  the  witching  hour  of  dawn,  when  I  administered  the  brandy. 
He  professed  himself  greatly  touched  by  the  separation,  and 
declared  he  had  often  bought  white  bread  for  the  donkey  when 
he  had  been  content  with  black  bread  for  himself;  but  this,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  best  authorities,  must  have  been  a  flight  of 
fancy.  He  had  a  name  in  the  village  for  brutally  misusing  the 
ass;  yet  it  is  certain  that  he  shed  a  tear,  and  the  tear  made  a 
clean  mark  down  one  cheek. 

By  the  advice  of  a  fallacious  local  saddler,  a  leather  pad  was 
made  for  me  with  rings  to  fasten  on  my  bundle,  and  I  thought¬ 
fully  completed  my  kit  and  arranged  my  toilette.  By  way  of 
armoury  and  utensils,  I  took  a  revolver,  a  little  spirit-lamp  and 
pan,  a  lantern  and  some  halfpenny  candles,  a  jack-knife  and 
a  large  leather  flask.  The  main  cargo  consisted  of  two  en¬ 
tire  changes  of  warm  clothing  —  besides  my  travelling  wear 
of  country  velveteen,  pilot-coat,  and  knitted  spencer  some 
books,  and  my  railway-rug,  which,  being  also  in  the  form  of  a 
bag,  made  me  a  double  castle  for  cold  nights.  The  permanent 
larder  was  represented  by  cakesof  chocolate  and  tins  of  Bologna 
sausage.  All  this,  except  what  I  carried  about  my  person,  was 
easily  stowed  into  the  sheepskin  bag;  and  by  good  fortune  I 
threw  in  my  empty  knapsack,  rather  for  convenience  of  car¬ 
riage  than  from  any  thought  that  I  should  want  it  on  my  jour¬ 
ney.  For  more  immediate  needs,  I  took  a  leg  of  cold  mutton, 
a  bottle  of  Beaujolais,  an  empty  bottle  to  carry  milk,  an  egg- 
beater,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  black  bread  and  white, 
like  Father  Adam,  for  myself  and  donkey,  —  only  in  my  scheme 
of  things  the  destinations  were  reversed. 

Monastrians,  of  all  shades  of  thought  in  politics,  had  agreed 
in  threatening  me  with  many  ludicrous  misadventures,  and 
with  sudden  death  in  many  surprising  forms.  Cold,  wolves, 
robbers,  above  all  the  nocturnal  practical  joker,  were  daily  and 
eloquently  forced  on  my  attention.  Yet  in  these  vaticinations 
the  true,  patent  danger  was  left  out.  Like  Christian,  it  was 
from  my  pack  I  suffered  by  the  way.  Before  telling  my  own 
mishaps,  let  me,  in  two  words,  relate  the  lesson  of  my  experi¬ 
ence.  If  the  pack  is  well  strapped  at  the  ends,  and  hung  at  full 
length  —  not  doubled,  for  your  life  —  across  the  pack-saddle, 
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the  traveller  is  safe.  The  saddle  will  certainly  not  fit,  —  such  is 
the  imperfection  of  our  transitory  life;  it  will  assuredly  topple 
and  tend  to  overset;  but  there  are  stones  on  every  roadside,  and 
a  man  soon  learns  the  art  of  correcting  any  tendency  to  over¬ 
balance  with  a  well-adjusted  stone. 

On  the  day  of  my  departure  I  was  up  a  little  after  five;  by 
six  we  began  to  load  the  donkey;  and  ten  minutes  after,  my 
hopes  were  in  the  dust.  The  pad  would  not  stay  on  Modes- 
tine’s  back  for  half  a  moment.  I  returned  it  to  its  maker,  with 
whom  I  had  so  contumelious  a  passage  that  the  street  outside 
was  crowded  from  wall  to  wall  with  gossips  looking  on  and  lis¬ 
tening.  The  pad  changed  hands  with  much  vivacity;  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  descriptive  to  say  that  we  threw  it  at  each  other’s 
heads;  and,  at  any  rate,  we  were  very  warm  and  unfriendly,  and 
spoke  with  a  deal  of  freedom.  I  had  a  common  donkey-saddle 
—  a  barde,  as  they  called  it  —  fitted  upon  Modestine,  and  once 
more  loaded  her  with  my  effects.  ...  I  was  then  but  a  novice; 
even  after  the  misadventure  of  the  pad  nothing  could  disturb 
my  security,  and  I  went  forth  from  the  stable-door  as  an  ox 
goeth  to  the  slaughter. 

The  bell  of  Monastier  was  just  striking  nine  as  I  got  quit  of 
these  preliminary  troubles  and  descended  the  hill  through  the 
common.  As  long  as  I  was  within  sight  of  the  windows,  a  secret 
shame  and  the  fear  of  some  laughable  defeat  withheld  me  from 
tampering  with  Modestine.  She  tripped  along  upon  her  four 
small  hoofs  with  a  sober  daintiness  of  gait;  from  time  to  time 
she  shook  her  ears  or  her  tail;  and  she  looked  so  small  under 
the  bundle  that  my  mind  misgave  me.  We  got  across  the  ford 
without  difficulty,  —  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  matter,  she 
was  docility  itself,  —  and  once  on  the  other  bank,  where  the 
road  begins  to  mount  through  pine  woods,  I  took  in  my  right 
hand  the  unhallowed  staff,  and  with  a  quaking  spirit  applied  it 
to  the  donkey.  Modestine  brisked  up  her  pace  for  perhaps 
three  steps,  and  then  relapsed  into  her  former  minuet.  An¬ 
other  application  had  the  same  effect,  and  so  with  the  third. 
I  am  worthy  the  name  of  an  Englishman,  and  it  goes  against 
my  conscience  to  lay  my  hand  rudely  on  a  female.  I  desisted, 
and  looked  her  all  over  from  head  to  foot;  the  poor  brute’s 
knees  were  trembling,  and  her  breathing  was  distressed;  it  was 
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plain  she  could  go  no  faster  on  a  hill.  God  forbid,  thought  Ir 
that  I  should  brutalize  this  innocent  creature;  let  her  go  at 
her  own  pace,  and  let  me  patiently  follow. 

What  that  pace  was,  there  is  no  word  mean  enough  to  de¬ 
scribe;  it  was  something  as  much  slower  than  a  walk  as  a  walk 
is  slower  than  a  run;  it  kept  me  hanging  on  each  foot  for  an 
incredible  length  of  time;  in  five  minutes  it  exhausted  the 
spirit  and  set  up  a  fever  in  all  the  muscles  of  the  leg.  And  yet 
I  had  to  keep  close  at  hand,  and  measure  my  advance  exactly 
upon  hers;  for  if  I  dropped  a  few  yards,  into  the  rear,  or  went 
on  a  few  yards  ahead,  Modestine  came  instantly  to  a  halt  and 
began  to  browse.  The  thought  that  this  was  to  last  from  here 
to&Alais  nearly  broke  my  heart.  Of  all  conceivable  journeys, 
this  promised  to  be  the  most  tedious.  I  tried  to  tell  myself  it 
was  a  lovely  day;  I  tried  to  charm  my  foreboding  spirit  with 
tobacco;  but  I  had  a  vision  ever  present  to  me  of  the  long,  long 
roads,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  and  a  pair  of  figures  ever  infin¬ 
itesimally  moving,  foot  by  foot,  a  yard  to  the  minute,  and,  like 
things  enchanted  in  a  nightmare,  approaching  no  nearer  to  the 
goal. 

In  the  mean  time  there  came  up  behind  us  a  tall  peasant, 
perhaps  forty  years  of  age,  of  an  ironical  snuffy  countenance, 
and  arrayed  in  the  green  tail-coat  of  the  country.  He  over¬ 
took  us  hand  over  hand,  and  stopped  to  consider  our  pitiful 
advance. 

“Your  donkey,”  says  he,  “is  very  old?” 

I  told  him  I  believed  not. 

Then,  he  supposed,  we  had  come  far. 

I  told  him  we  had  but  newly  left  Monastier. 

“ El  vous  marches  comme  qa!”  cried  he;  and,  throwing  back 
his  head,  he  laughed  long  and  heartily.  I  watched  him,  half 
prepared  to  feel  offended,  until  he  had  satisfied  his  mirth;  and 
then,  “You  must  have  no  pity  on  these  animals,  said  he,  and, 
plucking  a  switch  out  of  a  thicket,  he  began  to  lace  Modestine 
about  the  sternworks,  uttering  a  cry.  The  rogue  pricked  up  her 
ears  and  broke  into  a  good  round  pace,  which  she  kept  up  with¬ 
out  flagging,  and  without  exhibiting  the  least  symptom  of  dis¬ 
tress,  as  long  as  the  peasant  kept  beside  us.  Her  former  panting 
and  shaking  had  been,  I  regret  to  say,  a  piece  of  comedy. 
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My  dens  ex  machinal  before  he  left  me,  supplied  some  excel¬ 
lent,  if  inhumane,  advice;  presented  me  with  the  switch,  which 
he  declared  she  would  feel  more  tenderly  than  my  cane;  and 
finally  taught  me  the  true  cry  or  masonic  word  of  donkey- 
drivers,  “Proot!”  All  the  time  he  regarded  me  with  a  comi¬ 
cal  incredulous  air,  which  was  embarrassing  to  confront,  and 
smiled  over  my  donkey-driving,  as  I  might  have  smiled  over 
his  orthography  or  his  green  tail-coat.  But  it  was  not  my  turn 
for  the  moment. 

I  was  proud  of  my  new  lore,  and  thought  I  had  learned  the 
art  to  perfection.  And  certainly  Modes  tine  did  wonders  for 
the  rest  of  the  forenoon,  and  I  had  a  breathing  space  to  look 
about  me.  It  was  Sabbath;  the  mountain-fields  were  all  vacant 
in  the  sunshine ;  and  as  we  came  down  through  St.  Martin  de 
Frugeres,  the  church  was  crowded  to  the  door,  there  were  peo¬ 
ple  kneeling  without  upon  the  steps,  and  the  sound  of  the 
priest’s  chanting  came  forth  out  of  the  dim  interior.  It  gave 
me  a  home  feeling  on  the  spot;  for  I  am  a  countryman  of  the 
Sabbath,  so  to  speak,  and  all  Sabbath  observances,  like  a 
Scotch  accent,  strike  in  me  mixed  feelings,  grateful  and  the 
reverse.  It  is  only  a  traveller,  hurrying  by  like  a  person  from 
another  planet,  who  can  rightly  enjoy  the  peace  and  beauty 
of  the  great  ascetic  feast.  The  sight  of  the  resting  country  does 
his  spirit  good.  There  is  something  better  than  music  in  the 
wide  unusual  silence;  and  it  disposes  him  to  amiable  thoughts, 
like  the  sound  of  a  little  river  or  the  warmth  of  sunlight. 

In  this  pleasant  humour  I  came  down  the  hill  to  where 
Goudet  stands  in  the  green  end  of  a  valley,  with  Chateau  Beau¬ 
fort  opposite  upon  a  rocky  steep,  and  the  stream,  as  clear  as 
crystal,  lying  in  a  deep  pool  between  them.  Above  and  below 
you  may  hear  it  wimpling  over  the  stones,  an  amiable  stripling 
of  a  river,  which  it  seems  absurd  to  call  the  Loire.  On  all  sides 
Goudet  is  shut  in  by  mountains;  rocky  footpaths,  practicable 
at  best  for  donkeys,  join  it  to  the  outer  world  of  France;  and 
the  men  and  women  drink  and  swear,  in  their  green  corner,  or 
look  up  at  the  snow-clad  peaks  in  winter  from  the  threshold  of 
their  homes,  in  an  isolation,  you  would  think,  like  that  of 
Homer’s  Cyclops.  But  it  is  not  so;  the  postman  reaches  Goudet 

1  Divinity  provided  to  solve  a  crisis. 
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with  the  letter-bag;  the  aspiring  youth  of  Goudet  are  within  a 
day’s  walk  of  the  railway  at  Le  Puy;  and  here  in  the  inn  you 
may  find  an  engraved  portrait  of  the  host’s  nephew,  Regis 
Senac,  “Professor  of  Fencing  and  Champion  of  the  two  Amer¬ 
icas/’’ — a  distinction  gained  by  him,  along  with  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  dollars,  at  Tammany  Hall,  New  York,  on  the 
ioth  April,  1876. 

I  hurried  over  my  midday  meal,  and  was  early  forth  again. 
But,  alas,  as  we  climbed  the  interminable  hill  upon  the  other 
side|  “Proot!”  seemed  to  have  lost  its  virtue.  I  prooted  like  a 
lion,’  I  prooted  mellifluously  like  a  sucking-dove;  but  Modes- 
tine’ would  be  neither  softened  nor  intimidated.  She  held  dog¬ 
gedly  to  her  pace;  nothing  but  a  blow  would  move  her,  and  that 
only  for  a  second.  I  must  follow  at  her  heels,  incessantly  be¬ 
labouring.  A  moment’s  pause  in  this  ignoble  toil,  and  she 
relapsed  into  her  own  private  gait.  I  think  I  never  heard  of 
any  one  in  as  mean  a  situation.  I  must  reach  the  lake  of  Bou- 
chet,  where  I  meant  to  camp,  before  sundown,  and  to  have 
even  a  hope  of  this  I  must  instantly  maltreat  this  uncomplain¬ 
ing  animal.  The  sound  of  my  own  blows  sickened  me.  Once, 
when  I  looked  at  her,  she  had  a  faint  resemblance  to  a  lady  of 
my  acquaintance  who  formerly  loaded  me  with  kindness,  and 
this  increased  my  horror  of  my  cruelty. 

To  make  matters  worse,  we  encountered  another  donkey, 
ranging  at  will  upon  the  roadside;  and  this  other  donkey 
chanced  to  be  a  gentleman.  He  and  Modestine  met  nickering 
for  joy,  and  I  had  to  separate  the  pair  and  beat  down  their 
young  romance  with  a  renewed  and  feverish  bastinado.  If  the 
other  donkey  had  had  the  heart  of  a  male  under  his  hide,  he 
would  have  fallen  upon  me  tooth  and  hoof;  and  this  was  a  kind 
of  consolation  —  he  was  plainly  unworthy  of  Modestine’s 
affection.  But  the  incident  saddened  me,  as  did  everything 

that  spoke  of  my  donkey’s  sex. 

It  was  blazing  hot  up  the  valley,  windless,  with  vehement  sun 
upon  my  shoulders;  and  I  had  to  labour  so  consistently  with 
my  stick  that  the  sweat  ran  into  my  eyes.  Every  five  minutes, 
too,  the  pack,  the  basket,  and  the  pilot-coat  would  take  an 
ugly  slew  to  one  side  or  the  other;  and  I  had  to  stop  Modestine, 
just  when  I  had  got  her  to  a  tolerable  pace  of  about  two  miles 
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an  hour,  to  tug,  push,  shoulder,  and  readjust  the  load.  And  at 
last,  in  the  village  of  Ussel,  saddle  and  all,  the  whole  hypothec 
turned  round  and  grovelled  in  the  dust  below  the  donkey’s 
belly.  She,  none  better  pleased,  incontinently  drew  up  and 
seemed  to  smile;  and  a  party  of  one  man,  two  women,  and  two 
children  came  up,  and,  standing  round  me  in  a  half-circle,  en¬ 
couraged  her  by  their  example.  I  had  the  devil’s  own  trouble 
to  get  the  thing  righted;  and  the  instant  I  had  done  so,  without 
hesitation  it  toppled  and  fell  down  upon  the  other  side.  Judge 
if  I  was  hot!  And  yet  not  a  hand  was  offered  to  assist  me.  The 
man,  indeed,  told  me  I  ought  to  have  a  package  of  a  different 
shape.  I  suggested  if  he  knew  nothing  better  to  the  point  in  my 
predicament,  he  might  hold  his  tongue.  And  the  good-natured 
dog  agreed  with  me  smilingly.  It  was  the  most  despicable  fix. 
I  must  plainly  content  myself  with  the  pack  for  Modestine, 
and  take  the  following  items  for  my  own  share  of  the  portage: 
a  cane,  a  quart  flask,  a  pilot-jacket  heavily  weighted  in  the 
pockets,  two  pounds  of  black  bread,  and  an  open  basket  full  of 
meats  and  bottles.  I  believe  I  may  say  I  am  not  devoid  of  great¬ 
ness  of  soul,  for  I  did  not  recoil  from  this  infamous  burden.  I 
disposed  it,  heaven  knows  how,  so  as  to  be  mildly  portable,  and 
then  proceeded  to  steer  Modestine  through  the  village.  She 
tried,  as  was  indeed  her  invariable  habit,  to  enter  every  house 
and  every  courtyard  in  the  whole  length;  and  encumbered  as  I 
was,  without  a  hand  to  help  myself,  no  words  can  render  an 
idea  of  my  difficulties.  A  priest,  with  six  or  seven  others,  was 
examining  a  church  in  process  of  repair,  and  he  and  his  acolytes 
laughed  loudly  as  they  saw  my  plight.  I  remembered  having 
laughed  myself  when  I  had  seen  good  men  struggling  with 
adversity  in  the  person  of  a  jackass,  and  the  recollection  filled 
me  with  penitence.  That  was  in  my  old  light  days,  before  this 
trouble  came  upon  me.  God  knows  at  least  that  I  shall  never 
laugh  again,  thought  I.  But  O,  what  a  cruel  thing  is  a  farce  to 
those  engaged  in  it!  .  .  . 

A  NIGHT  AMONG  THE  PINES 

From  Bleymard  after  dinner,  although  it  was  already  late,  I 
set  out  to  scale  a  portion  of  the  Lozere.  An  ill-marked  stony 
drove-road  guided  me  forward,  and  I  met  nearly  half  a  dozen 
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bullock-carts  descending  from  the  woods,  each  laden  with  a 
whole  pine-tree  for  the  winter’s  firing.  At  the  top  of  the  woods, 
which  do  not  climb  very  high  upon  this  cold  ridge,  I  struck  left¬ 
ward  by  a  path  among  the  pines,  until  I  hit  on  a  dell  of  green 
turf,  where  a  streamlet  made  a  little  spout  over  some  stones  to 
serve  me  for  a  water-tap.  “In  a  more  sacred  or  sequestered 
bower  nor  nymph  nor  faunus  haunted.”  The  trees  were  not  old, 
but  they  grew  thickly  round  the  glade;  there  was  no  outlook, 
except  northeastward  upon  distant  hilltops,  or  straight  upward 
to  the  sky;  and  the  encampment  felt  secure  and  private  like  a 
room.  By  the  time  I  had  made  my  arrangements  and  fed 
Modestine,  the  day  was  already  beginning  to  decline.  I  buckled 
myself  to  the  knees  into  my  sack,  and  made  a  hearty  meal;  and 
as  soon  as  the  sun  went  down  I  pulled  my  cap  over  my  eyes 
and  fell  asleep. 

Night  is  a  dead  monotonous  period  under  a  roof,  but  in  the 
open  world  it  passes  lightly,  with  its  stars  and  dews  and  per¬ 
fumes,  and  the  hours  are  marked  by  changes  in  the  face  of  Na¬ 
ture.  What  seems  a  kind  of  temporal  death  to  people  choked 
between  walls  and  curtains,  is  only  a  light  and  living  slumber 
to  the  man  who  sleeps  afield.  All  night  long  he  can  hear  Nature 
breathing  deeply  and  freely;  even  as  she  takes  her  rest  she  turns 
and  smiles;  and  there  is  one  stirring  hour  unknown  to  those 
who  dwell  in  houses,  when  a  wakeful  influence  goes  abroad  over 
the  sleeping  hemisphere,  and  all  the  out-door  world  are  on  their 
feet.  It  is  then  that  the  cock  first  crows,  not  this  time  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  dawn,  but  like  a  cheerful  watchman  speeding  the 
course  of  night.  Cattle  awake  on  the  meadows;  sheep  break 
their  fast  on  dewy  hillsides,  and  change  to  a  new  lair  among  the 
ferns;  and  houseless  men,  who  have  lain  down  with  the  fowls, 
open  their  dim  eyes  and  behold  the  beauty  of  the  night. 

At  what  inaudible  summons,  at  what  gentle  touch  of  Nature, 
are  all  these  sleepers  thus  recalled  in  the  same  hour  to  life?  Do 
the  stars  rain  down  an  influence,  or  do  we  share  some  thrill  of 
mother  earth  below  our  resting  bodies  r1  Even  shepherds  and 
old  country-folk,  who  are  the  deepest  read  in  these  arcana, 
have  not  a  guess  as  to  the  means  or  purpose  of  this  nightly 
resurrection.  Towards  two  in  the  morning  they  declare  the 
thing  takes  place,  and  neither  know  nor  inquire  further.  And 
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at  least  it  is  a  pleasant  incident.  We  are  disturbed  in  our  slum¬ 
ber  only,  like  the  luxurious  Montaigne,  “that  we  may  the 
better  and  more  sensibly  relish  it.”  We  have  a  moment  to 
look  upon  the  stars,  and  there  is  a  special  pleasure  for  some 
minds  in  the  reflection  that  we  share  the  impulse  with  all  out¬ 
door  creatures  in  our  neighbourhood,  that  we  have  escaped  out 
of  the  Bastille  of  civilization,  and  are  become,  for  the  time  being, 
a  mere  kindly  animal  and  a  sheep  of  Nature’s  flock. 

When  that  hour  came  to  me  among  the  pines,  I  wakened 
thirsty.  My  tin  was  standing  by  me  half  full  of  water.  I  emp¬ 
tied  it  at  a  draught,  and,  feeling  broad  awake  after  this  internal 
cold  aspersion,  sat  upright  to  make  a  cigarette.  The  stars  were 
clear,  coloured,  and  jewel-like,  but  not  frosty.  A  faint  silvery 
vapour  stood  for  the  Milky  Way.  All  around  me  the  black 
fir-points  stood  upright  and  stock-still.  By  the  whiteness  of 
the  pack-saddle,  I  could  see  Modestine  walking  round  and 
round  at  the  length  of  her  tether;  I  could  hear  her  steadily 
munching  at  the  sward;  but  there  was  not  another  sound,  save 
the  indescribable  quiet  talk  of  the  runnel  over  the  stones.  I 
lay  lazily  smoking  and  studying  the  colour  of  the  sky,  as  we 
call  the  void  of  space,  from  where  it  showed  a  reddish  gray  be¬ 
hind  the  pines  to  where  it  showed  a  glossy  blue-black  between 
the  stars.  As  if  to  be  more  like  a  peddler,  I  wear  a  silver  ring. 
This  I  could  see  faintly  shining  as  I  raised  or  lowered  the  cig¬ 
arette;  and  at  each  whiff  the  inside  of  my  hand  was  illumin¬ 
ated,  and  became  for  a  second  the  highest  light  in  the  landscape. 

A  faint  wind,  more  like  a  moving  coolness  than  a  stream  of 
air,  passed  down  the  glade  from  time  to  time,  so  that  even  in 
my  great  chamber  the  air  was  being  renewed  all  night  long.  I 
thought  with  horror  of  the  inn  at  Chasserades  and  the  congre¬ 
gated  nightcaps;  with  horror  of  the  nocturnal  prowesses  of 
clerks  and  students,  of  hot  theatres  and  pass-keys  and  close 
rooms.  I  have  not  often  enjoyed  a  more  serene  possession  of 
myself,  nor  felt  more  independent  of  material  aids.  The  outer 
world,  from  which  we  cower  into  our  houses,  seemed  after  all 
a  gentle  habitable  place;  and  night  after  night  a  man’s  bed,  it 
seemed,  was  laid  and  waiting  for  him  in  the  fields,  where  God 
keeps  an  open  house.  I  thought  I  had  rediscovered  one  of  those 
truths  which  are  revealed  to  savages  and  hid  from  political 
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economists:  at  the  least,  I  had  discovered  a  new  pleasure  for 
myself.  And  yet  even  while  I  was  exulting  in  the  solitude  I 
became  aware  of  a  strange  lack.  I  wished  a  companion  to  lie 
near  me  in  the  starlight,  silent  and  not  moving,  but  ever 
within  touch.  For  there  is  a  fellowship  more  quiet  even  than 
solitude,  and  which,  rightly  understood,  is  solitude  made  per¬ 
fect.  And  to  live  out  of  doors  with  the  woman  a  man  loves  is 
of  all  lives  the  most  complete  and  free. 

As  I  thus  lay,  between  content  and  longing,  a  faint  noise  stole 
towards  me  through  the  pines.  I  thought  at  first  it  was  the 
crowing  of  cocks  or  the  barking  of  dogs  at  some  very  distant 
farm;  but  steadily  and  gradually  it  took  articulate  shape  in  my 
ears,  until  I  became  aware  that  a  passenger  was  going  by  upon 
the  high-road  in  the  valley,  and  singing  loudly  as  he  went. 
There  was  more  of  good-will  than  grace  in  his  performance,  but 
he  trolled  with  ample  lungs,  and  the  sound  of  his  voice  took 
hold  upon  the  hillside  and  set  the  air  shaking  in  the  leafy  glens. 

I  have  heard  people  passing  by  night  in  sleeping  cities;  some 
of  them  sang;  one,  I  remember,  played  loudly  on  the  bag¬ 
pipes.  I  have  heard  the  rattle  of  a  cart  or  carriage  spring  up 
suddenly  after  hours  of  stillness,  and  pass,  for  some  minutes, 
within  the  range  of  my  hearing  as  I  lay  abed.  There  is  a  ro¬ 
mance  about  all  who  are  abroad  in  the  black  hours,  and  with 
something  of  a  thrill  we  try  to  guess  their  business.  But  here 
the  romance  was  double:  first,  this  glad  passenger,  lit  inter¬ 
nally  with  wine,  who  sent  up  his  voice  in  music  through  the 
night;  and  then  I,  on  the  other  hand,  buckled  into  my  sack, 
and  smoking  alone  in  the  pine-woods  between  four  and  five 
thousand  feet  towards  the  stars. 

When  I  awoke  again  (Sunday,  29th  September) ,  many  of  the 
stars  had  disappeared;  only  the  stronger  companions  of  the 
night  still  burned  visibly  overhead;  and  away  towards  the  easd 
I  saw  a  faint  haze  of  light  upon  the  horizon,  such  as  had  been 
the  Milky  Way  when  I  was  last  awake.  Day  was  at  hand.  I 
lit  my  lantern,  and  by  its  glowworm  light  put  on  my  boots  and 
gaiters;  then  I  broke  up  some  bread  for  Modestine,  filled  my 
can  at  the  water-tap,  and  lit  my  spirit-lamp  to  boil  myself  some 
chocolate.  The  blue  darkness  lay  long  in  the  glade  where  I  had 
so  sweetly  slumbered,  but  soon  there  was  a  broad  streak  of 
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orange  melting  into  gold  along  the  mountain-tops  of  Vivarais. 
A  solemn  glee  possessed  my  mind  at  this  gradual  and  lovely 
coming  in  of  day.  I  heard  the  runnel  with  delight;  I  looked 
round  me  for  something  beautiful  and  unexpected;  but  the 
still  black  pine-trees,  the  hollow  glade,  the  munching  ass,  re¬ 
mained  unchanged  in  figure.  Nothing  had  altered  but  the 
light,  and  that  indeed  shed  over  all  a  spirit  of  life  and  of 
breathing  peace,  and  moved  me  to  a  strange  exhilaration. 

I  drank  my  water  chocolate,  which  was  hot  if  it  was  not 
rich,  and  strolled  here  and  there  and  up  and  down  about  the 
glade.  While  I  was  thus  delaying,  a  gush  of  steady  wind,  as 
long  as  a  heavy  sigh,  poured  direct  out  of  the  quarter  of  the 
morning.  It  was  cold,  and  set  me  sneezing.  The  trees  near  at 
hand  tossed  their  black  plumes  in  its  passage;  and  I  could  see 
the  thin  distant  spires  of  pine  along  the  edge  of  the  hill  rock 
slightly  to  and  fro  against  the  golden  east.  Ten  minutes  after, 
the  sunlight  spread  at  a  gallop  along  the  hillside,  scattering 
shadows  and  sparkles,  and  the  day  had  come  completely. 

I  hastened  to  prepare  my  pack,  and  tackle  the  steep  ascent 
that  lay  before  me;  but  I  had  something  on  my  mind.  It  was 
only  a  fancy,  yet  a  fancy  will  sometimes  be  importunate.  I 
had  been  most  hospitably  received  and  punctually  served  in 
my  green  caravanserai.  The  room  was  airy,  the  water  excel¬ 
lent,  and  the  dawn  had  called  me  to  a  moment.  I  say  nothing 
of  the  tapestries  or  the  inimitable  ceiling,  nor  yet  of  the  view 
which  I  commanded  from  the  windows;  but  I  felt  I  was  in 
some  one’s  debt  for  all  this  liberal  entertainment.  And  so  it 
pleased  me,  in  a  half-laughing  way,  to  leave  pieces  of  money 
on  the  turf  as  I  went  along,  until  I  had  left  enough  for  my 
night’s  lodging.  I  trust  they  did  not  fall  to  some  rich  and 
churlish  drover. 

IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  TARN 

.  .  .  Between  Modestine’s  laggard  humour  and  the  beauty  of 
the  scene,  we  made  little  progress  all  that  afternoon;  and  at 
last  finding  the  sun,  although  still  far  from  setting,  was  al¬ 
ready  beginning  to  desert  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Tarn,  I  be¬ 
gan  to  cast  about  for  a  place  to  camp  in.  This  was  not  easy  to 
find;  the  terraces  were  too  narrow,  and  the  ground,  where  it 
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was  unterraced,  was  usually  too  steep  for  a  man  to  lie  upon. 
[  should  have  slipped  all  night,  and  awakened  towards  morning 
with  my  feet  or  my  head  in  the  river. 

After  perhaps  a  mile,  I  saw,  some  sixty  feet  above  the  road,  a 
little  plateau  large  enough  to  hold  my  sack,  and  securely 
parapeted  by  the  trunk  of  an  aged  and  enormous  chestnut. 
Thither,  with  infinite  trouble,  I  goaded  and  kicked  the  reluc¬ 
tant  Modestine,  and  there  I  hastened  to  unload  her.  There  was 
only  room  for  myself  upon  the  plateau,  and  I  had  to  go  nearly 
as  high  again  before  I  found  so  much  as  standing  room  for  the 
ass.  It  was  on  a  heap  of  rolling  stones,  on  an  artificial  terrace, 
certainly  not  five  feet  square  in  all.  Here  I  tied  her  to  a  chest¬ 
nut,  and  having  given  her  corn  and  bread  and  made  a  pile  of 
chestnut  leaves,  of  which  I  found  her  greedy,  I  descended  once 
more  to  my  own  encampment. 

The  position  was  unpleasantly  exposed.  One  or  two  carts 
went  by  upon  the  road;  and  as  long  as  daylight  lasted  I  con¬ 
cealed  myself,  for  all  the  world  like  a  hunted  Camisard,1  be¬ 
hind  my  fortification  of  vast  chestnut  trunk;  for  I  was  passion¬ 
ately  afraid  of  discovery  and  the  visit  of  jocular  persons  in  the 
night.  .  .  .  This  was  a  very  different  camp  from  that  of  the 
night  before  in  the  cool  and  silent  pine-woods.  It  was  warm 
and  even  stifling  in  the  valley.  The  shrill  song  of  frogs,  like  the 
tremolo  note  of  a  whistle  with  a  pea  in  it,  rang  up  from  the 
riverside  before  the  sun  was  down.  In  the  growing  dusk  faint 
rustlings  began  to  run  to  and  fro  among  the  fallen  leaves;  from 
time  to  time  a  faint  chirping  or  cheeping  noise  would  fall  upon 
my  ear;  and  from  time  to  time  I  thought  I  could  see  the  move 
ment  of  something  swift  and  indistinct  between  the  chestnuts. 
A  profusion  of  large  ants  swarmed  upon  the  ground;  bats 
whisked  by,  and  mosquitoes  droned  overhead.  The  long 
boughs  with  their  bunches  of  leaves  hung  against  the  sky  like 
^arlands,  and  those  immediately  above  and  around  me  had 
somewhat  the  air  of  a  trellis  which  should  have  been  wrecked 
and  half  overthrown  in  a  gale  of  wind. 

Sleep  for  a  long  time  fled  my  eyelids;  and  just  as  I  was 
beginning  to  feel  quiet  stealing  over  my  limbs,  and  settling 

1  A  French  Protestant  of  the  C6vennes  (the  region  Stevenson  was  passing  through); 
see  p.  667. 
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densely  on  my  mind,  a  noise  at  my  head  startled  me  broad 
awake  again,  and,  I  will  confess  it,  brought  my  heart  into  my 
mouth.  It  was  such  a  noise  as  a  person  would  make  scratching 
loudly  with  a  finger-nail,  it  came  from  under  the  knapsack 
which  served  me  for  a  pillow,  and  it  was  thrice  repeated  before 
I  had  time  to  sit  up  and  turn  about.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen, 
nothing  more  was  to  be  heard,  but  a  few  of  these  mysterious 
rustlings  far  and  near,  and  the  ceaseless  accompaniment  of  the 
river  and  the  frogs.  I  learned  next  day  that  the  chestnut  gar¬ 
dens  are  infested  by  rats;  rustling,  chirping,  and  scraping  were 
probably  all  due  to  these;  but  the  puzzle  for  the  moment  was 
insoluble,  and  I  had  to  compose  myself  for  sleep  as  best  I  could, 
in  wondering  uncertainty  about  my  neighbours. 

I  was  wakened  in  the  gray  of  the  morning  (Monday,  30th 
September)  by  the  sound  of  footsteps  not  far  off  upon  the 
stones,  and  opening  my  eyes  I  beheld  a  peasant  going  by  among 
the  chestnuts  by  a  footpath  that  I  had  not  hitherto  observed. 
He  turned  his  head  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  and  dis¬ 
appeared  in  a  few  strides  among  the  foliage.  Here  was  an 
escape!  But  it  was  plainly  more  than  time  to  be  moving.  The 
peasantry  were  abroad,  —  scarce  less  terrible  to  me  in  my 
nondescript  position  than  the  soldiers  of  Captain  Poul  to  an 
undaunted  Camisard.  I  fed  Modestine  with  what  haste  I 
could;  but  as  I  was  returning  to  my  sack,  I  saw  a  man  and  a 
boy  come  down  the  hillside  in  a  direction  crossing  mine.  They 
unintelligibly  hailed  me,  and  I  replied  with  inarticulate  but 
cheerful  sounds,  and  hurried  forward  to  get  into  my  gaiters. 
The  pair,  who  seemed  to  be  father  and  son,  came  slowly  up  to 
the  plateau,  and  stood  close  beside  me  for  some  time  in  silence 
The  bed  was  open,  and  I  saw  with  regret  my  revolver  lying 
patently  disclosed  on  the  blue  wool.  At  last,  after  they  had 
looked  me  all  over,  and  the  silence  had  grown  laughably  em¬ 
barrassing,  the  man  demanded  in  what  seemed  unfriendly 
tones : 

“You  have  slept  here?” 

“Yes,”  said  I.  “As  you  see.” 

“Why?”  he  asked. 

“My  faith,”  I  answered  lightly,  “I  was  tired.” 

He  next  inquired  where  I  was  going  and  what  I  had  had 
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for  dinner;  and  then,  without  the  least  transition,  “C’est  bien ,” 
he  added.  “Come  along.”  And  he  and  his  son,  without  an¬ 
other  word,  turned  off  to  the  next  chestnut  tree  but  one,  which 
they  set  to  pruning.  The  thing  had  passed  off  more  simply  than 
I  hoped.  He  was  a  grave,  respectable  man;  and  his  unfriendly 
voice  did  not  imply  that  he  thought  he  was  speaking  to  a 
criminal,  but  merely  to  an  inferior. 

I  was  soon  on  the  road,  nibbling  a  cake  of  chocolate  and 
seriously  occupied  with  a  case  of  conscience.  Was  I  to  pay  for 
my  night’s  lodging?  I  had  slept  ill,  the  bed  was  full  of  fleas  in 
the  shape  of  ants,  there  was  no  water  in  the  room,  the  very 
dawn  had  neglected  to  call  me  in  the  morning.  I  might  have 
missed  a  train,  had  there  been  any  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
catch.  Clearly,  I  was  dissatisfied  with  my  entertainment;  and 
I  decided  I  should  not  pay  unless  I  met  a  beggar. 

The  valley  looked  even  lovelier  by  morning,  and  soon  the 
road  descended  to  the  level  of  the  river.  Here,  in  a  place  where 
many  straight  and  prosperous  chestnuts  stood  together,  mak¬ 
ing  an  aisle  upon  a  swarded  terrace,  I  made  my  morning  toilette 
in  the  water  of  the  Tarn.  It  was  marvellously  clear,  thrillingly 
cool;  the  soapsuds  disappeared  as  if  by  magic  in  the  swift  cur¬ 
rent,  and  the  white  boulders  gave  one  a  model  for  cleanliness. 
To  wash  in  one  of  God’s  rivers  in  the  open  air  seems  to  me  a 
sort  of  cheerful  solemnity  or  semi-pagan  act  of  worship.  To 
dabble  among  dishes  in  a  bedroom  may  perhaps  make  clean 
the  body,  but  the  imagination  takes  no  share  in  such  a  cleans¬ 
ing.  I  went  on  with  a  light  and  peaceful  heart,  and  sang  psalms 
to  the  spiritual  ear  as  I  advanced. 

Suddenly  up  came  an  old  woman,  who  point-blank  de¬ 
manded  alms. 

“Good!”  thought  I;  “here  comes  the  waiter  with  the  bill.” 
And  I  paid  for  my  night’s  lodging  on  the  spot.  Take  it  how 
you  please,  but  this  was  the  first  and  the  last  beggar  that  I  met 
with  during  all  my  tour. 

A  step  or  two  farther  I  was  overtaken  by  an  old  man  in  a 
brown  nightcap,  clear-eyed,  weather-beaten,  with  a  faint,  ex¬ 
cited  smile.  A  little  girl  followed  him,  driving  two  sheep  and  a 
goat;  but  she  kept  in  our  wake,  while  the  old  man  walked  beside 
me  and  talked  about  the  morning  and  the  valley.  It  was  not 
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much  past  six,  and  for  healthy  people  who  have  slept  enough 
that  is  an  hour  of  expansion  and  of  open  and  trustful  talk. 

“  Connaissez-vous  le  Seigneur  ?  ”  1  he  said  at  length. 

I  asked  him  what  Seigneur  he  meant,  but  he  only  repeated 
the  question  with  more  emphasis  and  a  look  in  his  eyes  denot¬ 
ing  hope  and  interest. 

“Ah!”  said  I,  pointing  upwards,  “I  understand  you  now. 
Yes,  I  know  Him;  He  is  the  best  of  acquaintances.” 

The  old  man  said  he  was  delighted.  “Hold!”  he  added, 
striking  his  bosom;  “it  makes  me  happy  here.”  There  were 
a  few  who  knew  the  Lord  in  these  valleys,  he  went  on  to  tell 
me;  not  many,  but  a  few.  “Many  are  called,”  he  quoted,  “and 
few  chosen.” 

“My  father,”  said  I,  “it  is  not  easy  to  say  who  know  the 
Lord,  and  it  is  none  of  our  business.  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
and  even  those  who  worship  stones,  may  know  Him  and  be 
known  by  Him;  for  He  has  made  all.” 

I  did  not  know  I  was  so  good  a  preacher. 

The  old  man  assured  me  he  thought  as  I  did,  and  repeated 
his  expressions  of  pleasure  at  meeting  me.  “We  are  so  few,” 
he  said.  “They  call  us  Moravians  here;  but  down  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Gard,  where  there  are  also  a  good  number,  they 
are  called  Derbists,  after  an  English  pastor.” 

I  began  to  understand  that  I  was  figuring,  in  questionable 
taste,  as  a  member  of  some  sect  to  me  unknown;  but  I  was  more 
pleased  with  the  pleasure  of  my  companion  than  embarrassed  by 
my  own  equivocal  position.  Indeed  I  can  see  no  dishonesty  in 
not  avowing  a  difference,  and  especially  in  these  high  matters, 
where  we  have  all  a  sufficient  assurance  that,  whoever  may  be 
in  the  wrong,  we  ourselves  are  not  completely  in  the  right.  The 
truth  is  much  talked  about;  but  this  old  man  in  a  brown  night¬ 
cap  showed  himself  so  simple,  sweet,  and  friendly  that  I  am 
not  unwilling  to  profess  myself  his  convert.  He  was,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  a  Plymouth  Brother.  Of  what  that  involves  in  the 
way  of  doctrine  I  have  no  idea  nor  the  time  to  inform  myself ; 
but  I  know  right  well  that  we  are  all  embarked  upon  a  trouble¬ 
some  world,  the  children  of  one  Father,  striving  in  many  essen¬ 
tial  points  to  do  and  to  become  the  same.  And  although  it  was 

1  “  Do  you  know  the  Lord?” 
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somewhat  in  a  mistake  that  he  shook  hands  with  me  so  often, 
and  showed  himself  so  ready  to  receive  my  words,  that  was  a 
mistake  of  the  truth-finding  sort.  For  charity  begins  blindfold, 
and  only  through  a  series  of  similar  misapprehensions  rises  at 
length  into  a  settled  principle  of  love  and  patience,  and  a  firm 
belief  in  all  our  fellow-men.  If  I  deceived  this  good  old  man, 
in  the  like  manner  I  would  willingly  go  on  to  deceive  others. 
And  if  ever  at  length,  out  of  our  separate  and  sad  ways,  we 
should  all  come  together  into  one  common  house,  I  have  a 
hope,  to  which  I  cling  dearly,  that  my  mountain  Plymouth 
Brother  will  hasten  to  shake  hands  with  me  again.  .  .  . 
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[Published  in  Longman's  Magazine  for  November,  and  later  in  the  col¬ 
lection  called  Memories  and  Portraits.  The  essay  is  of  special  value  as  pre¬ 
senting  the  principles  which  underlay  Stevenson’s  work  as  a  reviver  of  the 
prose  romance.] 

In  anything  fit  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  reading,  the 
process  itself  should  be  absorbing  and  voluptuous;  we  should 
gloat  over  a  book,  be  rapt  clean  out  of  ourselves,  and  rise  from 
the  perusal,  our  mind  filled  with  the  busiest  kaleidoscopic 
dance  of  images,  incapable  of  sleep  or  of  continuous  thought. 
The  words,  if  the  book  be  eloquent,  should  run  thenceforward 
in  our  ears  like  the  noise  of  breakers,  and  the  story  —  if  it  be 
a  story  —  repeat  itself  in  a  thousand  coloured  pictures  to  the 
eye.  It  was  for  this  last  pleasure  that  we  read  so  closely,  and 
loved  our  books  so  dearly,  in  the  bright,  troubled  period  of 
boyhood.  Eloquence  and  thought,  character  and  conversation, 
were  but  obstacles  to  brush  aside  as  we  dug  blithely  after  a 
certain  sort  of  incident,  like  a  pig  for  truffles.  For  my  part,  I 
liked  a  story  to  begin  with  an  old  wayside  inn  where,  “  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  17 — ,”  several  gentlemen  in  three-cocked 
hats  were  playing  bowls.  A  friend  of  mine  preferred  the  Mala¬ 
bar  coast  in  a  storm,  with  a  ship  beating  to  westward,  and  a 
scowling  fellow  of  herculean  proportions  striding  along  the 
beach;  he,  to  be  sure,  was  a  pirate.  This  was  further  afield 
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than  my  home-keeping  fancy  loved  to  travel,  and  designed 
altogether  for  a  larger  canvas  than  the  tales  that  I  affected. 
Give  me  a  highwayman  and  I  was  full  to  the  brim;  a  Jacobite 
would  do,  but  the  highwayman  was  my  favourite  dish.  I  can 
still  hear  that  merry  clatter  of  the  hoofs  along  the  moonlit 
iane;  night  and  the  coming  of  day  are  still  related  in  my  mind 
with  the  doings  of  John  Rann  or  Jerry  Abershaw; 1  and  the 
words  “postchaise,”  the  “great  North  road,”  “ostler,”  and 
“nag,”  still  sound  in  my  ears  like  poetry.  One  and  all,  at 
least,  and  each  with  his  particular  fancy,  we  read  story-books 
in  childhood,  not  for  eloquence  or  character  or  thought,  but  for 
some  quality  of  the  brute  incident.  That  quality  was  not  mere 
bloodshed  or  wonder.  Although  each  of  these  was  welcome  in 
its  place,  the  charm  for  the  sake  of  which  we  read  depended  on 
something  different  from  either.  My  elders  used  to  read  novels 
aloud;  and  I  can  still  remember  four  different  passages  which  I 
heard,  before  I  was  ten,  with  the  same  keen  and  lasting  plea¬ 
sure.  One  I  discovered  long  afterwards  to  be  the  admirable 
opening  of  What  will  he  Do  with  It?  2  It  was  no  wonder  that  I 
was  pleased  with  that.  The  other  three  still  remain  unidenti¬ 
fied.  One  is  a  little  vague;  it  was  about  a  dark,  tall  house  at 
night,  and  people  groping  on  the  stairs  by  the  light  that  es¬ 
caped  from  the  open  door  of  a  sickroom.  In  another,  a  lover 
left  a  ball,  and  went  walking  in  a  cool,  dewy  park,  whence  he 
could  watch  the  lighted  windows  and  the  figures  of  the  dancers 
as  they  moved.  This  was  the  most  sentimental  impression  I 
think  I  had  yet  received,  for  a  child  is  somewhat  deaf  to  the 
sentimental.  In  the  last,  a  poet,  who  had  been  tragically 
wrangling  with  his  wife,  walked  forth  on  the  sea-beach  on 
a  tempestuous  night  and  witnessed  the  horrors  of  a  wreck.3 
Different  as  they  are,  all  these  early  favourites  have  a  common 
note  —  they  have  all  a  touch  of  the  romantic. 

Drama  is  the  poetry  of  conduct,  romance  the  poetry  of  cir¬ 
cumstance.  The  pleasure  that  we  take  in  life  is  of  two  sorts  — 
the  active  and  the  passive.  Now  we  are  conscious  of  a  great 
command  over  our  destiny;  anon  we  are  lifted  up  by  circum- 

1  Outlaws. 

2  By  Bulwer-Lytton  (1858). 

3  Since  traced  by  many  obliging  correspondents  to  the  gallery  of  Charles  Kingsley. 
[Stevenson's  note.) 
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stance,  as  by  a  breaking  wave,  and  dashed  we  know  not  how 
into  the  future.  Now  we  are  pleased  by  our  conduct,  anon 
merely  pleased  by  our  surroundings.  It  would  be  hard  to  say 
which  of  these  modes  of  satisfaction  is  the  more  effective,  but 
the  latter  is  surely  the  more  constant.  Conduct  is  three  parts 
of  life,  they  say;  but  I  think  they  put  it  high.  There  is  a  vast 
deal  in  life  and  letters  both  which  is  not  immoral,  but  simply 
a -moral; 1  which  either  does  not  regard  the  human  will  at  all, 
or  deals  with  it  in  obvious  and  healthy  relations;  where  the 
interest  turns,  not  upon  what  a  man  shall  choose  to  do,  but  on 
how  he  manages  to  do  it;  not  on  the  passionate  slips  and  hesi¬ 
tations  of  the  conscience,  but  on  the  problems  of  the  body  and 
of  the  practical  intelligence,  in  clean,  open-air  adventure,  the 
shock  of  arms  or  the  diplomacy  of  life.  With  such  material  as 
this  it  is  impossible  to  build  a  play,  for  the  serious  theatre  ex¬ 
ists  solely  on  moral  grounds,  and  is  a  standing  proof  of  the 
dissemination  of  the  human  conscience.  But  it  is  possible  to 
build  upon  this  ground  the  most  joyous  of  verses,  and  the  mos* 
lively,  beautiful,  and  buoyant  tales. 

One  thing  in  life  calls  for  another;  there  is  a  fitness  in  events 
and  places.  The  sight  of  a  pleasant  arbour  puts  it  in  our  mind 
to  sit  there.  One  place  suggests  work,  another  idleness,  a  third 
early  rising  and  long  rambles  in  the  dew.  The  effect  of  night, 
of  any  flowing  water,  of  lighted  cities,  of  the  peep  of  day,  of 
ships,  of  the  open  ocean,  calls  up  in  the  mind  an  army  of  anony¬ 
mous  desires  and  pleasures.  Something,  we  feel,  should  hap¬ 
pen;  we  know  not  what,  yet  we  proceed  in  quest  of  it.  And 
many  of  the  happiest  hours  of  life  fleet  by  us  in  this  vain  at¬ 
tendance  on  the  genius  of  the  place  and  moment.  It  is  thus  that 
tracts  of  young  fir,  and  low  rocks  that  reach  into  deep  sound¬ 
ings,  particularly  torture  and  delight  me.  Something  must 
have  happened  in  such  places,  and  perhaps  ages  back,  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  my  race;  and  when  I  was  a  child  I  tried  in  vain  to  invent 
appropriate  games  for  them,  as  I  still  try,  just  as  vainly,  to  fit 
them  with  the  proper  story.  Some  places  speak  distinctly. 
Certain  dank  gardens  cry  aloud  for  a  murder;  certain  old 
houses  demand  to  be  haunted;  certain  coasts  are  set  apart 
for  shipwreck.  Other  spots  again  seem  to  abide  their  destiny, 

1  Un-moral. 
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suggestive  and  impenetrable,  “miching  mallecho.”1  The  inn  at 
Burford  Bridge,  with  its  arbours  and  green  garden  and  silent, 
eddying  river  —  though  it  is  known  already  as  the  place  where 
Keats  wrote  some  of  his  Endymion  and  Nelson  parted  from 
his  Emma — -still  seems  to  wait  the  coming  of  the  appropriate 
legend.  Within  these  ivied  walls,  behind  these  old  green  shut¬ 
ters,  some  further  business  smoulders,  waiting  for  its  hour. 
The  old  Hawes  Inn  at  the  Queen’s  Ferry  makes  a  similar  call 
upon  my  fancy.  There  it  stands,  apart  from  the  town,  beside 
the  pier,  in  a  climate  of  its  own,  half  inland,  half  marine  —  in 
front,  the  ferry  bubbling  with  the  tide  and  the  guardship  swing¬ 
ing  to  her  anchor;  behind,  the  old  garden  with  the  trees. 
Americans  seek  it  already  for  the  sake  of  Lovel  and  Oldbuck, 
who  dined  there  at  the  beginning  of  The  Antiquary.  But  you 
need  not  tell  me  —  that  is  not  all;  there  is  some  story,  unre¬ 
corded  or  not  yet  complete,  which  must  express  the  meaning  of 
that  inn  more  fully.  So  it  is  with  names  and  faces;  so  it  is 
with  incidents  that  are  idle  and  inconclusive  in  themselves, 
and  yet  seem  like  the  beginning  of  some  quaint  romance,  which 
the  all-careless  author  leaves  untold.  How  many  of  these  ro¬ 
mances  have  we  not  seen  determined  at  their  birth;  how  many 
people  have  met  us  with  a  look  of  meaning  in  their  eye,  and 
sunk  at  once  into  trivial  acquaintances;  to  how  many  places 
have  we  not  drawn  near,  with  express  intimations  —  “here 
my  destiny  awaits  me”  —  and  we  have  but  dined  there  and 
passed  on!  I  have  lived  both  at  the  Hawes  and  Burford  in  a 
perpetual  flutter,  on  the  heels,  as  it  seemed,  of  some  adventure 
that  should  justify  the  place;  but  though  the  feeling  had  me  to 
bed  at  night  and  called  me  again  at  morning  in  one  unbroken 
round  of  pleasure  and  suspense,  nothing  befell  me  in  either 
worth  remark.  The  man  of  the  hour  had  not  yet  come;  but 
some  day,  I  think,  a  boat  shall  put  off  from  the  Queen’s  Ferry, 
fraught  with  a  dear  cargo,  and  some  frosty  night  a  horseman, 
on  a  tragic  errand,  rattle  with  his  whip  upon  the  green  shutters 
of  the  inn  at  Burford.2 

Now  this  is  one  of  the  natural  appetites  with  which  any 

1  Sneaking  mischief  (from  Hamlet ,  ill,  ii,  147). 

2  Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  tried  to  launch  the  boat  with  my  own  hand  in 
Kidnapped.  Some  day,  perhaps,  I  may  try  a  rattle  at  the  shutters.  [Stevenson's  note.] 
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lively  literature  has  to  count.  The  desire  for  knowledge,  I  had 
almost  added  the  desire  for  meat,  is  not  more  deeply  seated 
than  this  demand  for  fit  and  striking  incident.  The  dullest  of 
clowns  tells,  or  tries  to  tell,  himself  a  story,  as  the  feeblest  of 
children  uses  invention  in  his  play;  and  even  as  the  imagina¬ 
tive  grown  person,  joining  in  the  game,  at  once  enriches  it  with 
many  delightful  circumstances,  the  great  creative  writer  shows 
us  the  realization  and  the  apotheosis  of  the  day-dreams  of 
common  men.  His  stories  may  be  nourished  with  the  realities 
of  life,  but  their  true  mark  is  to  satisfy  the  nameless  longings 
of  the  reader,  and  to  obey  the  ideal  laws  of  the  day-dream. 
The  right  kind  of  thing  should  fall  out  in  the  right  kind  of  place ; 
the  right  kind  of  thing  should  follow;  and  not  only  the  charac¬ 
ters  talk  aptly  and  think  naturally,  but  all  the  circumstances 
in  a  tale  answer  one  to  another  like  notes  in  music.  The  threads 
of  a  story  come  from  time  to  time  together,  and  make  a  picture 
in  the  web;  the  characters  fall  from  time  to  time  into  some 
attitude  to  each  other  or  to  nature,  which  stamps  the  story 
home  like  an  illustration.  Crusoe  recoiling  Irom  the  footprint, 
Achilles  shouting  over  against  the  Trojans,  Ulysses  bending 
the  great  bow,  Christian  running  with  his  fingers  in  his  ears,  — - 
these  are  each  culminating  moments  in  the  legend,  and  each  has 
been  printed  on  the  mind’s  eye  forever.  Other  things  we  may 
forget;  we  may  forget  the  words,  although  they  are  beautiful; 
we  may  forget  the  author’s  comment,  although  perhaps  it  was 
ingenious  and  true;  but  these  epoch-making  scenes,  which  put 
the  last  mark  of  truth  upon  a  story  and  fill  up  at  one  blow  our 
capacity  for  sympathetic  pleasure,  we  so  adopt  into  the  very 
bosom  of  our  mind  that  neither  time  nor  tide  can  efface  or 
weaken  the  impression.  This,  then,  is  the  plastic  part  of  liter¬ 
ature:  to  embody  character,  thought,  or  emotion  in  some  act 
or  attitude  that  shall  be  remarkably  striking  to  the  mind’s  eye. 
This  is  the  highest  and  hardest  thing  to  do  in  words;  the  thing 
which,  once  accomplished,  equally  delights  the  schoolboy  and 
the  sage,  and  makes,  in  its  own  right,  the  quality  of  epics. 
Compared  with  this,  all  other  purposes  in  literature,  except  the 
purely  lyrical  or  the  purely  philosophic,  are  bastard  in  nature, 
facile  of  execution,  and  feeble  in  result.  It  is  one  thing  to  write 
about  the  inn  at  Burford,  or  to  describe  scenery  with  the  word- 
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painters;  it  is  quite  another  to  seize  on  the  heart  of  the  sugges¬ 
tion  and  make  a  country  famous  with  a  legend.  It  is  one  thing 
to  remark  and  to  dissect,  with  the  most  cutting  logic,  the  com¬ 
plications  of  life  and  of  the  human  spirit;  it  is  quite  another  to 
give  them  body  and  blood  in  the  story  of  Ajax  or  of  Hamlet. 
The  first  is  literature,  but  the  second  is  something  besides,  for 
it  is  likewise  art. 

English  people  of  the  present  day  are  apt,  I  know  not  why, 
to  look  somewhat  down  on  incident,  and  reserve  their  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  clink  of  teaspoons  and  the  accents  of  the  curate.  It 
is  thought  clever  to  write  a  novel  with  no  story  at  all,  or  at  least 
with  a  very  dull  one.  Reduced  even  to  the  lowest  terms,  a 
certain  interest  can  be  communicated  by  the  art  of  narrative, 
a  sense  of  human  kinship  stirred;  and  a  kind  of  monotonous 
fitness,  comparable  to  the  words  and  air  of  ‘‘Sandy’s  Mull,” 
preserved  among  the  infinitesimal  occurrences  recorded.  Some 
people  work  in  this  manner,  with  even  a  strong  touch.  Mr. 
Trollope’s  inimitable  clergymen  arise  to  the  mind  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  But  even  Mr.  Trollope  does  not  confine  himself 
to  chronicling  small  beer.  Mr.  Crawley’s  collision  with  the 
bishop’s  wife,  Mr.  Melnotte  dallying  in  the  deserted  banquet- 
room,1  are  typical  incidents,  epically  conceived,  fitly  embody¬ 
ing  a  crisis.  Or  again  look  at  Thackeray.  If  Rawdon  Craw¬ 
ley’s  blow  were  not  delivered,  Vanity  Fair  would  cease  to  be  a 
work  of  art.  That  scene  is  the  chief  ganglion  of  the  tale;  and 
the  discharge  of  energy  from  Rawdon’ s  fist  is  the  reward  and 
consolation  of  the  reader.  The  end  of  Esmond  is  a  yet  wider 
excursion  from  the  author’s  customary  fields;  the  scene  at 
Castlewood  is  pure  Dumas;  the  great  and  wily  English  bor¬ 
rower  has  here  borrowed  from  the  great  unblushing  French 
thief;  as  usual,  he  has  borrowed  admirably  well,  and  the  break¬ 
ing  of  the  sword  rounds  off  the  best  of  all  his  books  with  a 
manly,  martial  note.  But  perhaps  nothing  can  more  strongly 
illustrate  the  necessity  for  marking  incident  than  to  compare 
the  living  fame  of  Robinson  Crusoe  with  the  discredit  of  Clarissa 
Harlowe.2  Clarissa  is  a  book  of  a  far  more  startling  import, 
worked  out,  on  a  great  canvas,  with  inimitable  courage  and 

1  Crawley  in  The  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset,  Melnotte  in  The  Way  we  Live  Now. 

2  By  Richardson  (1747-48). 
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unflagging  art.  It  contains  wit,  character,  passion,  plot,  con¬ 
versations  full  of  spirit  and  insight,  letters  sparkling  with 
unstrained  humanity;  and  if  the  death  of  the  heroine  be  some¬ 
what  frigid  and  artificial,  the  last  days  of  the  hero  strike  the 
only  note  of  what  we  now  call  Byronism,  between  the  Eliza¬ 
bethans  and  Byron  himself.  And  yet  a  little  story  of  a  ship¬ 
wrecked  sailor,  with  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  style  nor  a  thou¬ 
sandth  part  of  the  wisdom,  exploring  none  of  the  arcana  of 
humanity  and  deprived  of  the  perennial  interest  of  love,  goes 
on  from  edition  to  edition,  while  Clarissa  lies  upon  the  shelves 
unread.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  Welsh  blacksmith,  was  twenty- 
five  years  old  and  could  neither  read  nor  write,  when  he  heard 
a  chapter  of  Robinson  read  aloud  in  a  farm  kitchen.  Up  to  that 
moment  he  had  sat  content,  huddled  in  his  ignorance,  but  he 
left  that  farm  another  man.  There  were  day-dreams,  it  ap¬ 
peared,  divine  day-dreams,  written  and  printed  and  bound, 
and  to  be  bought  for  money  and  enjoyed  at  pleasure.  Down  he 
sat  that  day,  painfully  learned  to  read  Welsh,  and  returned  to 
borrow  the  book.  It  had  been  lost,  nor  could  he  find  another 
copy  but  one  that  was  in  English.  Down  he  sat  once  more, 
learned  English,  and  at  length,  and  with  entire  delight,  read 
Robinson.  It  is  like  the  story  of  a  love-chase.  If  he  had  heard 
a  letter  from  Clarissa ,  would  he  have  been  fired  with  the  same 
chivalrous  ardour?  I  wonder.  Yet  Clarissa  has  every  quality 
that  can  be  shown  in  prose,  one  alone  excepted  pictorial 
or  picture-making  romance.  While  Robinson  depends,  for  the 
most  part  and  with  the  overwhelming  majority  of  its  readers, 
on  the  charm  of  circumstance. 

In  the  highest  achievements  of  the  art  of  words,  the  dra¬ 
matic  and  the  pictorial,  the  moral  and  romantic  interest,  rise 
and  fall  together  by  a  common  and  organic  law.  Situation  is 
animated  with  passion,  passion  clothed  upon  with  situation. 
Neither  exists  for  itself,  but  each  inheres  indissolubly  with  the 
other.  This  is  high  art;  and  not  only  the  highest  art  possible  in 
words,  but  the  highest  art  of  all,  since  it  combines  the  greatest 
mass  and  diversity  of  the  elements  of  truth  and  pleasure. 
Such  are  epics,  and  the  few  prose  tales  that  have  the  epic 
weight.  But  as  from  a  school  of  works,  aping  the  creative, 
incident  and  romance  are  ruthlessly  discarded,  so  may  chai- 
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acter  and  drama  be  omitted  or  subordinated  to  romance. 
There  is  one  book,  for  example,  more  generally  loved  than 
Shakespeare,  that  captivates  in  childhood,  and  still  delights  in 
age  —  I  mean  the  Arabian  Nights  —  where  you  shall  look  in 
vain  for  moral  or  for  intellectual  interest.  No  human  face  or 
voice  greets  us  among  that  wooden  crowd  of  kings  and  genies, 
sorcerers  and  beggarmen.  Adventure,  in  the  most  naked  terms, 
furnishes  forth  the  entertainment,  and  is  found  enough. 
Dumas  approaches  perhaps  nearest  of  any  modern  to  these 
Arabian  authors,  in  the  purely  material  charm  of  some  of  his 
romances.  The  early  part  of  Monte  Cristo,  down  to  the  find¬ 
ing  of  the  treasure,  is  a  piece  of  perfect  story-telling;  the  man 
never  breathed  who  shared  these  moving  incidents  without  a 
tremor;  and  yet  Faria  is  a  thing  of  packthread  and  Dantes 
little  more  than  a  name.  The  sequel  is  one  long-drawn  error, 
gloomy,  bloody,  unnatural  and  dull;  but  as  for  these  early 
chapters,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  another  volume  extant  where 
you  can  breathe  the  same  unmingled  atmosphere  of  romance. 
It  is  very  thin  and  light,  to  be  sure,  as  on  a  high  mountain;  but 
it  is  brisk  and  clear  and  sunny  in  proportion.  I  saw  the  other 
day,  with  envy,  an  old  and  very  clever  lady  setting  forth  on  a 
second  or  third  voyage  into  Monte  Cristo.  Here  are  stories 
which  powerfully  affect  the  reader,  which  can  be  reperused  at 
any  age,  and  where  the  characters  are  no  more  than  puppets. 
The  bony  fist  of  the  showman  visibly  propels  them;  their 
springs  are  an  open  secret;  their  faces  are  of  wood;  their  bellies 
filled  with  bran;  and  yet  we  thrillingly  partake  of  their  adven¬ 
tures.  And  the  point  may  be  illustrated  still  further.  The  last 
interview  between  Lucy  and  Richard  Feveril  1  is  pure  drama; 
more  than  that,  it  is  the  strongest  scene,  since  Shakespeare, 
in  the  English  tongue.  Their  first  meeting  by  the  river,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  pure  romance;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  char¬ 
acter;  it  might  happen  to  any  other  boy  and  maiden,  and  be 
none  the  less  delightful  for  the  change.  And  yet  I  think  he 
would  be  a  bold  man  who  should  choose  between  these  pas¬ 
sages.  Thus  in  the  same  book  we  may  have  two  scenes,  each 
capital  in  its  order:  in  the  one,  human  passion,  deep  calling 
unto  deep,  shall  utter  its  genuine  voice;  in  the  second,  accord- 

1  In  Meredith’s  Richard  Feveril. 
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ing  circumstances,  like  instruments  in  tune,  shall  build  up  a 
trivial  but  desirable  incident,  such  as  we  love  to  prefigure  for 
ourselves;  and  in  the  end,  in  spite  of  the  critics,  we  may  hesi¬ 
tate  to  give  the  preference  to  either.  The  one  may  ask  more 
genius  —  I  do  not  say  it  does ;  but  at  least  the  other  dwells  as 
clearly  in  the  memory. 

True  romantic  art,  again,  makes  a  romance  of  all  things. 
It  reaches  into  the  highest  abstraction  of  the  ideal;  it  does  not 
refuse  the  most  pedestrian  realism.  Robinson  Crusoe  is  as 
realistic  as  it  is  romantic;  both  qualities  are  pushed  to  an  ex¬ 
treme,  and  neither  suffers.  Nor  does  romance  depend  upon  the 
material  importance  of  the  incidents.  To  deal  with  strong  and 
deadly  elements,  banditti,  pirates,  war  and  murder,  is  to  con¬ 
jure  with  great  names,  and,  in  the  event  of  failure,  to  double  the 
disgrace.  The  arrival  of  Haydn  and  Consuelo  at  the  Canon’s 
villa 1  is  a  very  trifling  incident;  yet  we  may  read  a  dozen  bois¬ 
terous  stories  from  beginning  to  end,  and  not  receive  so  fresh 
and  stirring  an  impression  of  adventure.  It  was  the  scene  of 
Crusoe  at  the  wreck,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that  so  bewitched 
my  blacksmith.  Nor  is  the  fact  surprising.  Every  single  arti¬ 
cle  the  castaway  recovers  from  the  hulk  is  “a  joy  for  ever”  to 
the  man  who  reads  of  them.  They  are  the  things  that  should 
be  found,  and  bare  enumeration  stirs  the  blood.  I  found  a 
glimmer  of  the  same  interest  the  other  day  in  a  new  book,  The 
Sailor’s  Sweetheart,  by  Mr.  Clark  Russell.  The  whole  business 
of  the  brig  Morning  Star  is  very  rightly  felt  and  spiritedly  writ¬ 
ten;  but  the  clothes,  the  books,  and  the  money  satisfy  the 
reader’s  mind  like  things  to  eat.  We  are  dealing  here  with  the 
old  cut-and-dry ,  legitimate  interest  of  treasure  trove.  But  even 
treasure  trove  can  be  made  dull.  There  are  few  people  who 
have  not  groaned  under  the  plethora  of  goods  that  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  Swiss  Family  Robinson,  that  dreary  family.  They 
found  article  after  article,  from  milk  kine  to  pieces  of  ordnance, 
a  whole  consignment;  but  no  informing  taste  had  presided  over 
the  selection,  —  there  was  no  smack  or  relish  in  the  invoice, 
and  these  riches  left  the  fancy  cold.  The  box  of  goods  in 
Verne’s  Mysterious  Island  is  another  case  in  point:  there  was 
no  gusto  and  no  glamour  about  that;  it  might  have  come  from 

1  Id  George  Sand’s  Consuelo. 
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a  shop.  But  the  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  Australian 
sovereigns  on  board  the  Morning  Star  fell  upon  me  like  a  sur¬ 
prise  that  I  had  expected;  whole  vistas  of  secondary  stories, 
besides  the  one  in  hand,  radiated  forth  from  that  discovery,  as 
they  radiate  from  a  striking  particular  in  life;  and  I  was  made 
for  the  moment  as  happy  as  a  reader  has  a  right  to  be. 

To  come  at  all  at  the  nature  of  this  quality  of  romance,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  the  peculiarity  of  our  attitude  to  any  art. 
No  art  produces  illusion;  in  the  theatre  we  never  forget  that 
we  are  in  the  theatre;  and  while  we  read  a  story,  we  sit  waver¬ 
ing  between  two  minds,  now  merely  clapping  our  hands  at  the 
merit  of  the  performance,  now  condescending  to  take  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  fancy  with  the  characters.  This  last  is  the  triumph 
of  romantic  story-telling:  when  the  reader  consciously  plays 
at  being  the  hero,  the  scene  is  a  good  scene.  Now  in  character 
studies  the  pleasure  that  we  take  is  critical;  we  watch,  we 
approve,  we  smile  at  incongruities,  we  are  moved  to  sudden 
heats  of  sympathy  for  courage,  suffering,  or  virtue.  But  the 
characters  are  still  themselves,  they  are  not  us;  the  more 
clearly  they  are  depicted,  the  more  widely  do  they  stand  away 
from  us,  the  more  imperiously  do  they  thrust  us  back  into  our 
place  as  a  spectator.  I  cannot  identify  myself  with  Rawdon 
Crawley  or  with  Eugene  de  Rastignac,1  for  I  have  scarce  a  hope 
or  fear  in  common  with  them.  It  is  not  character  but  incident 
that  woos  us  out  of  our  reserve.  Something  happens  as  we  de¬ 
sire  to  have  it  happen  to  ourselves;  some  situation,  that  we 
have  long  dallied  with  in  fancy,  is  realized  in  the  story  with 
enticing  and  appropriate  details.  Then  we  forget  the  charac¬ 
ters;  then  we  push  the  hero  aside;  then  we  plunge  into  the  tale 
in  our  own  person  and  bathe  in  fresh  experience;  and  then,  and 
then  only,  do  we  say  we  have  been  reading  a  romance.  It  is  not 
only  pleasurable  things  that  we  imagine  in  our  day-dreams; 
there  are  lights  in  which  we  are  willing  to  contemplate  even  the 
idea  of  our  own  death,  —  ways  in  winch  it  seems  as  if  it  would 
amuse  us  to  be  cheated,  wounded,  or  calumniated.  It  is  thus 
possible  to  construct  a  story,  even  of  tragic  import,  in  which 
every  incident,  detail,  and  trick  of  circumstance  shall  be  wel- 

1  Crawley  in  Thackeray’s  Vanity  Fair;  Rastignac  in  Balzac’s  Pere  Goriol  and  other 
tales. 
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come  to  the  reader’s  thoughts.  Fiction  is  to  the  grown  man  what 
play  is  to  the  child ;  it  is  there  that  he  changes  the  atmosphere 
and  tenor  of  his  life;  and  when  the  game  so  chimes  with  his 
fancy  that  he  can  join  in  it  with  all  his  heart,  when  it  pleases 
him  at  every  turn,  when  he  loves  to  recall  it  and  dwells  upon  its 
recollection  with  entire  delight,  fiction  is  called  romance.  .  .  . 
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[Published  in  Scribner's  Magazine  for  April,  and  reprinted  in  the  1892 
collection  called  Across  the  Plains.  The  title  (“Dust  and  a  Shadow”)  is 
from  an  ode  of  Horace’s  (iv,  7):  “  When  we  descend  where  father  /Eneas, 
rich  Tullus,  and  Ancus  abide,  we  become  dust  and  a  shade.”] 

We  look  for  some  reward  of  our  endeavours  and  are  disap¬ 
pointed;  not  success,  not  happiness,  not  even  peace  of  con¬ 
science,  crowns  our  ineffectual  efforts  to  do  well.  Our  frailties 
are  invincible,  our  virtues  barren;  the  battle  goes  sore  against 
us  to  the  going  down  of  the  sun.  The  canting  moralist  tells  us 
of  right  and  wrong;  and  we  look  abroad,  even  on  the  face  of  our 
small  earth,  and  find  them  change  with  every  climate,  and  no 
country  where  some  action  is  not  honoured  for  a  virtue  and 
none  where  it  is  not  branded  for  a  vice;  and  we  look  in  our  ex¬ 
perience,  and  find  no  vital  congruity  in  the  wisest  rules,  but 
at  the  best  a  municipal  fitness.  It  is  not  strange  if  we  are 
tempted  to  despair  of  good.  We  ask  too  much.  Our  religions 
and  moralities  have  been  trimmed  to  flatter  us,  till  they  are  all 
emasculate  and  sentimentalized,  and  only  please  and  weaken. 
Truth  is  of  a  rougher  strain.  In  the  harsh  face  of  life,  faith 
can  read  a  bracing  gospel.  The  human  race  is  a  thing  more 
ancient  than  the  Ten  Commandments;  and  the  bones  and 
revolutions  of  the  Kosmos,  in  whose  joints  we  are  but  moss  and 
fungus,  more  ancient  still. 

Of  the  Kosmos  in  the  last  resort,  science  reports  many 
doubtful  things  and  all  of  them  appalling.  There  seems  no 
substance  to  this  solid  globe  on  which  we  stamp,  —  nothing 
but  symbols  and  ratios.  Symbols  and  ratios  carry  us  and  bring 
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us  forth  and  beat  us  down;  gravity,  that  swings  the  incom¬ 
mensurable  suns  and  worlds  through  space,  is  but  a  figment 
varying  inversely  as  the  squares  of  distances;  and  the  suns 
and  worlds  themselves,  imponderable  figures  of  abstraction 
—  NH3  and  H20.  Consideration  dares  not  dwell  upon  this 
view;  that  way  madness  lies ;  science  carries  us  into  zones  of 
speculation  where  there  is  no  habitable  city  for  the  mind  of 
man. 

But  take  the  Kosmos  with  a  grosser  faith,  as  our  senses  give 
it  us.  We  behold  space  sown  with  rotatory  islands,  suns  and 
worlds  and  the  shards  and  wrecks  of  systems;  some,  like  the 
sun,  still  blazing;  some  rotting,  like  the  earth;  others,  like  the 
moon,  stable  in  desolation.  All  of  these  we  take  to  be  made  of 
something  we  call  matter,  — -  a  thing  which  no  analysis  can 
help  us  to  conceive,  to  whose  incredible  properties  no  familiari¬ 
ties  can  reconcile  our  minds.  This  stuff,  when  not  purified  by 
the  lustration  of  fire,  rots  uncleanly  into  something  we  call  life; 
seized  through  all  its  atoms  with  a  pediculous  malady;  swelling 
in  tumours  that  become  independent,  sometimes  even  (by  an 
abhorrent  prodigy)  locomotory;  one  splitting  into  millions, 
millions  cohering  into  one,  as  the  malady  proceeds  through 
varying  stages.  This  vital  putrescence  of  the  dust,  used  as  we 
are  to  it,  yet  strikes  us  with  occasional  disgust,  and  the  pro¬ 
fusion  of  worms  in  a  piece  of  ancient  turf,  or  the  air  of  a  marsh 
darkened  with  insects,  will  sometimes  check  our  breathing  so 
that  we  aspire  for  cleaner  places.  But  none  is  clean :  the  moving 
sand  is  infected  with  lice;  the  pure  spring,  where  it  bursts  out 
of  the  mountain,  is  a  mere  issue  of  worms;  even  in  the  hard  rock 
the  crystal  is  forming. 

In  two  main  shapes  this  eruption  covers  the  countenance  of 
the  earth:  the  animal  and  the  vegetable:  one  in  some  degree  the 
inversion  of  the  other:  the  second  rooted  to  the  spot;  the  first 
coming  detached  out  of  its  natal  mud,  and  scurrying  abroad 
with  the  myriad  feet  of  insects,  or  towering  into  the  heavens 
on  the  wings  of  birds,  —  a  thing  so  incomprehensible  that,  if  it 
be  well  considered,  the  heart  stops.  To  what  passes  with  the 
anchored  vermin,  we  have  little  clue:  doubtless  they  have  their 
joys  and  sorrows,  their  delights  and  killing  agonies,  it  ap¬ 
pears  not  how.  But  of  the  locomotory,  to  which  we  ourselves 
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belong,  we  can  tell  more.  These  share  with  us  a  thousand  mir¬ 
acles:  the  miracles  of  sight,  of  hearing,  of  the  projection  cf 
sound,  things  that  bridge  space;  the  miracles  of  memory  and 
reason,  by  which  the  present  is  conceived,  and  when  it  is  gone 
its  image  kept  living  in  the  brains  of  man  and  brute;  the  mir¬ 
acle  of  reproduction,  with  its  imperious  desires  and  staggering 
consequences.  And  to  put  the  last  touch  upon  this  mountain 
mass  of  the  revolting  and  the  inconceivable,  all  these  prey  upon 
each  other,  lives  tearing  other  lives  in  pieces,  cramming  them 
inside  themselves,  and  by  that  summary  process  growing  fat: 
the  vegetarian,  the  whale,  perhaps  the  tree,  not  less  than  the  lion 
of  the  desert, — for  the  vegetarian  is  only  the  eater  of  the  dumb. 

Meanwhile  our  rotatory  island  loaded  with  predatory  life, 
and  more  drenched  with  blood,  both  animal  and  vegetable, 
than  ever  mutinied  ship,  scuds  through  space  with  unimagin¬ 
able  speed,  and  turns  alternate  cheeks  to  the  reverberation  of 
a  blazing  world  ninety  million  miles  away. 

What  a  monstrous  spectre  is  this  man,  the  disease  of  the 
agglutinated  dust,  lifting  alternate  feet  or  lying  drugged  with 
slumber;  killing,  feeding,  growing,  bringing  forth  small  copies 
of  himself;  grown  upon  with  hair  like  grass,  fitted  with  eyes 
that  move  and  glitter  in  his  face;  a  thing  to  set  children  scream¬ 
ing;  —  and  yet  looked  at  nearlier,  known  as  his  fellows  know 
him,  how  surprising  are  his  attributes!  Poor  soul,  here  for 
so  little,  cast  among  so  many  hardships,  filled  with  desires 
so  incommensurate  and  so  inconsistent,  savagely  surrounded, 
savagely  descended,  irremediably  condemned  to  prey  upon  his 
fellow  lives:  who  should  have  blamed  him  had  he  been  of  a 
pie.ce  with  his  destiny  and  a  being  merely  barbarous?  And  we 
look  and  behold  him  instead  filled  with  imperfect  virtues:  in¬ 
finitely  childish,  often  admirably  valiant,  often  touchingly 
kind;  sitting  down,  amidst  his  momentary  life,  to  debate  of 
right  and  wrong  and  the  attributes  of  the  deity;  rising  up  to 
do  battle  for  an  egg  or  die  for  an  idea;  singling  out  his  friends 
and  his  mate  with  cordial  affection;  bringing  forth  in  pain, 
rearing  with  long-suffering  solicitude,  his  young.  To  touch  the 
heart  of  his  mystery,  we  find  in  him  one  thought,  strange  to  the 
point  of  lunacy:  the  thought  of  duty;  the  thought  of  something 
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owing  to  himself,  to  his  neighbour,  to  his  God;  an  ideal  of  de¬ 
cency,  to  which  he  would  rise  if  it  were  possible;  a  limit  of 
shame  below  which,  if  it  be  possible,  he  will  not  stoop.  The 
design  in  most  men  is  one  of  conformity;  here  and  there,  in 
picked  natures,  it  transcends  itself  and  soars  on  the  other  side, 
arming  martyrs  with  independence;  but  in  all,  in  their  degrees, 
it  is  a  bosom  thought :  —  not  in  man  alone,  for  we  trace  it  in 
dogs  and  cats  whom  we  know  fairly  well,  and  doubtless  some 
similar  point  of  honour  sways  the  elephant,  the  oyster,  and  the 
iouse,  of  whom  we  know  so  little:  —  but  in  man,  at  least,  it 
sways  with  so  complete  an  empire  that  merely  selfish  things 
come  second,  even  with  the  selfish;  that  appetites  are  starved, 
fears  are  conquered,  pains  supported;  that  almost  the  dullest 
shrinks  from  the  reproof  of  a  glance,  although  it  were  a  child’s; 
and  all  but  the  most  cowardly  stand  amid  the  risks  of  war;  and 
the  more  noble,  having  strongly  conceived  an  act  as  due  to 
their  ideal,  affront  and  embrace  death.  Strange  enough  if,  with 
their  singular  origin  and  perverted  practice,  they  think  they 
are  to  be  rewarded  in  some  future  life;  stranger  still,  if  they 
are  persuaded  of  the  contrary,  and  think  this  blow  which  they 
solicit  will  strike  them  senseless  for  eternity.  I  shall  be  re¬ 
minded  what  a  tragedy  of  misconception  and  misconduct  man 
at  large  presents,  —  of  organized  injustice,  cowardly  violence, 
and  treacherous  crime,  and  of  the  damning  imperfections  of 
the  best.  They  cannot  be  too  darkly  drawn.  Man  is  indeed 
marked  for  failure  in  his  efforts  to  do  right.  But  where  the  best 
consistently  miscarry,  how  tenfold  more  remarkable  that  all 
should  continue  to  strive;  and  surely  we  should  find  it  both 
touching  and  inspiriting,  that  in  a  field  from  which  success  is 
banished,  our  race  should  not  cease  to  labour. 

If  the  first  view  of  this  creature,  stalking  in  his  rotatory  isle, 
be  a  thing  to  shake  the  courage  of  the  stoutest,  on  this  nearer 
sight  he  startles  us  with  an  admiring  wonder.  It  matters  not 
where  we  look,  under  what  climate  we  observe  him,  in  what 
state  of  society,  in  what  depth  of  ignorace,  burthened  with 
what  erroneous  morality;  by  camp-fires  in  Assiniboia,  the  snow 
powdering  his  shoulders,  the  wind  plucking  his  blanket,  as  he 
sits,  passing  the  ceremonial  calumet  and  uttering  his  grave 
opinions  like  a  Roman  senator;  in  ships  at  sea,  a  man  inured 
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to  hardship  and  vile  pleasures,  his  brightest  hope  a  fiddle  ma 
tavern  and  a  bedizened  trull  who  sells  herself  to  rob  him,  and 
he  for  all  that  simple,  innocent,  cheerful,  kindly  like  a  child, 
constant  to  toil,  brave  to  drown,  for  others;  in  the  slums  of 
cities  moving  among  indifferent  millions  to  mechanical  em¬ 
ployments,  without  hope  of  change  in  the  future,  with  scarce 
a  pleasure  in  the  present,  and  yet  true  to  his  virtues,  honest 
up  to  his  fights,  kind  to  his  neighbours,  tempted,  perhaps  in 
vain  by  the  bright  gin-palace,  perhaps  long  suffering  with  the 
drunken  wife  that  ruins  him;  in  India  (a  woman  this  time) 
kneeling  with  broken  cries  and  streaming  tears,  as  she  drowns 
her  child  in  the  sacred  river;  in  the  brothel,  the  discard  of  so¬ 
ciety,  living  mainly  on  strong  drink,  fed  with  affronts,  a  fool,  a 
thief '  the  comrade  of  thieves,  and  even  here  keeping  the  point 
of  honour  and  the  touch  of  pity,  often  repaying  the  world’s 
scorn  with  service,  often  standing  firm  upon  a  scruple,  and  at  a 
certain  cost  rejecting  riches:  —  everywhere  some  virtue  cher¬ 
ished  or  affected,  everywhere  some  decency  of  thought  and 
carriage,  everywhere  the  ensign  of  man’s  ineffectual  goodness: 
—  ah!  if  I  could  show  you  this!  If  I  could  show  you  these 
men  and  women,  all  the  world  over,  in  every  stage  of  history, 
under  every  abuse  of  error,  under  every  circumstance  of  fail¬ 
ure,  without  hope,  without  help,  without  thanks,  still  obscurely 
fighting  the  lost  fight  of  virtue,  still  clinging,  in  the  brothel  or 
on  the  scaffold,  to  some  rag  of  honour,  the  poor  jewel  of.  their 
souls!  They  may  seek  to  escape,  and  yet  they  cannot;  itis  not 
alone  their  privilege  and  glory,  but  their  doom;  they  are  con¬ 
demned  to  some  nobility,  all  their  fives  long,  the  desire  of  good 
is  at  their  heels,  the  implacable  hunter. 

Of  all  earth’s  meteors,  here  at  least  is  the  most  strange  and 
consoling:  that  this  ennobled  lemur,  this  hair-crowned  bubble 
of  the  dust,  this  inheritor  of  a  few  years  and  sorrows,  should 
yet  deny  himself  his  rare  delights,  and  add  to  his  frequent 
pains,  and  five  for  an  ideal,  however  misconceived..  Nor  can 
we  stop  with  man.  He  stands  no  longer  like  a  thing  apart. 
Close  at  his  heels  we  see  the  dog,  prince  of  another  genus;  and 
in  him  too  we  see  dumbly  testified  the  same  cultus  of  an  unat¬ 
tainable  ideal,  the  same  constancy  in  failure.  Does  it  stop  with 
the  dog?  We  look  at  our  feet  where  the  ground  is  blackened 
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with  the  swarming  ant;  a  creature  so  small,  so  far  from  us  m 
the  hierarchy  of  brutes,  that  we  can  scarce  trace  and  scarce 
comprehend  his  doings;  and  here  also,  in  his  ordered  polities 
and  rigorous  justice,  we  see  confessed  the  law  of  duty  and  the 
fact  of  individual  sin.  Does  it  stop,  then,  with  the  ant?  Rather 
this  desire  of  well-doing  and  this  doom  of  frailty  run  thiough 
all  the  grades  of  life:  rather  is  this  earth,  from  the  frosty  top  of 
Everest  to  the  next  margin  of  the  internal  fire,  one  stage  of 
ineffectual  virtues  and  one  temple  of  pious  tears  and  persever¬ 
ance  The  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  together. 
It  is  the  common  and  the  god-like  law  of  life.  The  browsers, 
the  biters,  the  barkers,  the  hairy  coats  of  field  and  forest,  the 
squirrel  in  the  oak,  the  thousand-footed  creeper  in  the  dust,  as 
they  share  with  us  the  gift  of  life,  share  with  us  the  love  of  an 
ideal-  strive  like  us  -  like  us  are  tempted  to  grow  weary  of 
the  struggle  —  to  do  well;  like  us  receive  at  times  unmerited 
refreshment,  visitings  of  support,  returns  of  courage;  and  are 
condemned  like  us  to  be  crucified  between  that  double  law  of 
the  members  and  the  will.  Are  they  like  us,  I  wonder  m  t  e 
timid  hope  of  some  reward,  some  sugar  with  the  drug,  do  t  ey, 
too,  stand  aghast  at  unrewarded  virtues,  at  the  sufferings  o 
those  whom,  in  our  partiality,  we  take  to  be  just  and  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  such  as  in  our  blindness  we  call  wicked?  It  may  be, 
and  yet  God  knows  what  they  should  look  for.  Even  while 
they  look,  even  while  they  repent,  the  foot  of  man  treads  them 
by  thousands  in  the  dust,  the  yelping  hounds  burst  upon  their 
trail,  the  bullet  speeds,  the  knives  are  heating  m  the  den  of  the 
vivisectionist;  or  the  dew  falls,  and  the  generation  of  a  day  is 
blotted  out.  For  these  are  creatures  compared  with  whom  our 
weakness  is  strength,  our  ignorance  wisdom,  our  brief  span 

And'as  we  dwell,  we  living  things,  in  our  isle  of  terror  and 
under  the  imminent  hand  of  death,  God  forbid  it  should  e 
man  the  erected,  the  reasoner,  the  wise  in  his  own  eyes  Go 
forbid  it  should  be  man  that  wearies  m  well-doing,  that  de¬ 
spairs  of  unrewarded  effort,  or  utters  the  language  of  com¬ 
plaint.  Let  it  be  enough  for  faith,  that  the  whole  creation 
groans  in  mortal  frailty,  strives  with  unconquerable  constancy: 

surely  not  all  in  vain. 
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[The  outline  biographies  that  follow  are  in  most  cases  abridged  from  the  Dictionary  oj 
National  Biography.  The  bibliographical  notes  make  no  pretension  to  completeness,  but 
are  intended  to  suggest  texts  and  critical  references  convenient  for  the  student.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  books  mentioned  under  particular  authors,  the  following  are  useful  for  the 
whole  period:  Elton’s  English  Literature,  1780-1830;  Saintsbury’s  History  oj  Nineteenth 
Century  Literature;  Herford’s  The  Age  of  Wordsworth;  Walker’s  The  Age  of  Tennyson; 
Omond’s  The  Romantic  Triumph;  Beers’s  History  of  English  Romanticism  in  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century;  the  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature,  volumes  12  and  13  J 

PART  ONE 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  was  born  at  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Dev¬ 
onshire,  October  21,  1772;  was  educated  at  the  London  charity 
school  called  Christ’s  Hospital,  where  he  became  a  friend  of  Charles 
Lamb,  and  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge;  adopted  radical  views 
on  politics  and  religion,  and,  together  with  Robert  Southey  and 
other  friends,  planned  a  colony  to  be  established  in  America  under 
the  name  of  Pantisocracy;  engaged  in  lecturing  and  preaching  as 
an  independent  (Unitarian)  minister,  1795-98;  settled  at  Nether 
Stowey,  Somerset,  1797,  in  order  to  be  near  Wordsworth,  and  with 
him  planned  the  volume  of  Lyrical  Ballads  (1798)  containing  “The 
Ancient  Mariner”;  traveled  in  Germany  with  Wordsworth,  and 
studied  philosophy;  on  his  return  engaged  in  translating  German 
books  and  in  contributing  to  London  journals;  settled  at  Keswick,  in 
the  Lake  country,  1800;  became  a  slave  to  the  opium  habit;  pro¬ 
jected  many  works  on  philosophic  subjects,  but  completed  none; 
lectured  in  London,  at  various  times,  1808-18;  published  a  philo¬ 
sophic  newspaper,  The  Friend,  1809-10;  lived  with  the  family  of 
James  Gillman,  at  Highgate,  from  1816,  with  their  aid  partially 
conquering  the  opium  habit;  died  July  25,  1834.  His  works  include 
the  Poems;  two  dramas  (. Remorse  and  Osorio );  The  Statesman's 
Manual,  1816;  the  Biographia  Literaria,  1817;  Aids  to  Reflection, 
1825;  and  various  posthumous  collections. 

The  standard  edition  of  Coleridge’s  works  is  that  of  W.  G.  T. 
Shedd,  in  seven  volumes,  1884.  The  Biographia  Literaria  has  been 
edited,  with  valuable  introduction  and  notes,  by  J.  Shawcross 
(Clarendon  Press,  1907);  see  also  extracts  in  Coleridge’s  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Criticism,  edited  by  A.  J.  George,  and  Coleridge’s  Literary 
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Criticism ,  edited  by  J.  W.  Mackail.  The  best  biography  is  that  of 
J.  D.  Campbell,  1894;  there  are  also  Lives  by  Hall  Caine  (Great 
Writers  series)  and  H.  D.  Traill  (English  Men  of  Letters) ;  see  also 
Brandi’s  Coleridge  and  the  English  Romantic  School.  For  criticism, 
see  essays  in  Hazlitt’s  The  Spirit  of  the  Age,  John  Stuart  Mill’s 
Dissertations,  Leslie  Stephen’s  Hours  in  a  Library,  G.  E.  Wood- 
berry’s  Makers  of  Literature;  and  (on  Coleridge’s  literary  criticism) 
L.  J.  Wylie’s  Studies  in  the  Evolution  of  English  Criticism,  1894. 

John  Wilson  Croker  was  born  in  Galway,  Ireland,  December 
20,  1780;  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  studied  law; 
became  Member  of  Parliament,  1807;  contributed  abundantly  to 
the  Quarterly  Review;  became  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  and  later 
Privy  Councillor;  edited  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson,  1831;  retired 
from  politics  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  1832;  died  August 
10,  1857.  His  works  include:  Military  Events  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  18 30,  1831;  Essays  on  the  Early  Period  of  the  French  Revolt 
tion,  1857.  The  Memoirs,  Diaries,  and  Correspondence  of  Croker 
were  edited  by  L.  J.  Jennings,  1884. 

Thomas  De  Quince y  was  born  at  Manchester,  August  15, 1785; 
was  educated  at  the  Manchester  Grammar  School;  left  school  and 
rambled  in  England  and  Wales,  1802,  finally  leading  a  wandering 
life  in  London;  at  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  1803;  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  German,  philosophy,  economics,  etc.;  contributed 
the  “Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eater”  to  the  London  Magazine, 
1821;  became  a  leading  contributor  to  Blackwood’ s  Magazine;  vis¬ 
ited  the  Lake  Country  to  see  Wordsworth,  and  settled  in  Edin¬ 
burgh;  was  always  addicted  to  opium,  but  of  extraordinary  vigor 
and  industry;  died  at  Edinburgh,  December  8,  1859.  His  works 
include:  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-Eater,  1822  (enlarged 
edition,  1856);  Klosterheim,  1839;  Logic  of  Political  Economy,  1844. 

De  Quincey’p  Works  have  been  edited  by  David  Masson,  in  four¬ 
teen  volumes.  A  convenient  volume  of  Selections  is  edited  by  Turk 
(Athenaeum  Press  series);  of  the  Confessions  there  are  many  re¬ 
prints,  in  Everyman’s  Library,  etc.  The  chief  biographies  are  those 
of  A.  H.  Japp  (originally  published  under  the  pseudonym  “H.  A. 
Page”)  and  Masson  (Men  of  Letters).  For  criticism,  see  essays 
in  G.  Saintsbury’s  Essays  in  English  Literature  and  Leslie  Stephen’s 
Hours  in  a  Library;  Turk’s  introduction  to  the  volume  of  selections 
noted  above;  and  Masson’s  essay  on  “Prose  and  Verse”  in  his  vol¬ 
ume  called  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  and  Keats. 
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William  Hazlitt  was  born  at  Maidstone,  April  io,  1778;  the  son 
of  a  dissenting  (Unitarian)  minister,  was  himself  educated  for  the 
ministry;  met  Coleridge,  and  visited  him  in  1798;  studied  painting; 
wrote  and  lectured  on  philosophy;  was  dramatic  critic  for  the  Lon¬ 
don  Chronicle,  1814;  contributed  to  Leigh  Hunt’s  Examiner  and 
later  to  the  Edinburgh  Review;  lectured  on  literature  at  the  Surrey 
Institution,  1818-20;  had  a  notoriously  unhappy  love  affair  and  an 
unfortunate  marriage;  died  in  poverty,  September  18,  1830.  His 
works  include:  Principles  of  Human  Action,  1805;  The  Round  1  able, 
1815-17;  Characters  of  Shakespeare’s  Plays,  1817;  Lectures  on  the 
English  Poets,  1818;  Lectures  on  the  Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Reign 
of  Elizabeth,  1821;  Table  Talk,  1821—22;  The  Spirit  of  the  Age,  1825; 
The  Plain  Speaker,  1826;  Life  of  Napoleon,  1828-30. 

Hazlitt’s  Works  have  been  collected  under  the  editorship  of 
Waller  and  Glover,  twelve  volumes,  1902-04;  there  are  good  volumes 
of  Selections  edited  by  W.  D.  Howe  (Ginn)  and  J.  Zeitlin  (Oxford 
Press).  Hazlitt’s  Memoirs  were  written  by  his  grandson,  William 
Carew  Hazlitt,  1867;  a  good  brief  biography  is  that  of  Augustine 
Birrell  (Men  of  Letters).  For  criticism,  see,  besides  Birrell’s,  essays 
by  G.  Saintsbury  in  Essays  in  English  Literature,  Leslie  Stephen  in 
Hours  in  a  Library,  and  by  Paul  Elmer  More  in  Shelburne  Essays, 
second  series. 

Francis  Jeffrey  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  October  23,  1773;  was 
educated  at  the  Universities  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh;  became  a 
lawyer,  1794;  was  prominent  in  Whig  politics;  was  a  neighbor  and 
friend  of  Walter  Scott’s;  joined  in  the  founding  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  1802,  and  edited  it,  1803-29;  was  made  Lord  Advocate  of 
Scotland,  1830;  Member  of  Parliament,  1831-34;  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Sessions,  1834-50;  died  January  26,  1850.  His  Contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  were  collected  and  published  in  1844 
and  1853. 

Jeffrey’s  Life  and  Correspondence,  by  Lord  Cockburn,  1852,  re¬ 
mains  the  standard  biography.  A  volume  of  Selections  from  his 
criticism,  edited  by  L.  E.  Gates  (Athenaeum  Press  series),  contains 
a  useful  introduction,  which  is  reprinted  in  Gates’s  Three  Studies  in 
Literature,  1899.  For  other  criticism,  see  in  the  Works  of  Walter 
Bagehot,  an  essay  on  “The  First  Edinburgh  Reviewers”;  also  some 
account  by  Hazlitt,  in  The  Spirit  of  the  Age,  and  an  essay  by  Saints¬ 
bury  in  Essays  in  English  Literature.  (See  also,  for  the  early  re¬ 
views  and  reviewers,  J.  L.  Haney’s  Early  Reviews  of  English  Poets , 
1904.) 
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Charles  Lamb  was  born  at  London,  February  10,  1775;  was 
educated  at  Christ’s  Hospital  school,  at  the  same  time  with  Cole¬ 
ridge;  a  clerk  in  the  India  House,  1792-1825;  devoted  himself  to  the 
care  of  his  sister  Mary,  after  she  suffered  a  violent  attack  of  insan¬ 
ity  in  1796;  contributed  to  newspapers  and  magazines,  —  in  particu¬ 
lar,  under  the  name  of  Elia,  to  the  London  Magazine ,  1820-22 ;  lived 
in  retirement  on  a  pension  from  1825 ;  died  December  27,  1834.  His 
works  include  a  volume  of  poems,  1798;  a  tragedy,  John  Woodvil, 
1802;  Tales  from  Shakespeare  (with  Mary  Lamb),  1807;  Specimens 
of  English  Dramatic  Poets  Contemporary  with  Shakespeare,  1808; 
Essays  of  Elia,  1823;  Last  Essays  of  Elia,  1833. 

The  best  edition  of  Lamb’s  works  is  that  edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas, 
in  seven  volumes;  Lucas  is  also  the  author  of  the  standard  biogra¬ 
phy,  1905.  There  is  a  short  life  by  A.  Ainger  (Men  of  Letters).  For 
criticism,  see  essays  in  Pater’s  Appreciations,  A.  Birrell’s  Obiter 
Dicta,  G.  E.  Woodberry’s  Makers  of  Literature,  and  P.  E.  More’s 
Shelburne  Essays,  second  and  fourth  series. 

Walter  Savage  Landor  was  born  at  Warwick,  January  30, 
1775;  was  educated  in  part  at  Rugby  and  at  Trinity  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  both  colleges  because  of  intractable 
conduct;  quarreled  with  his  father;  became  a  lifelong  friend  of 
Robert  Southey;  in  1808  went  to  Spain  with  an  expedition  to  aid  in 
the  war  against  the  French;  established  an  estate  in  Wales ;  quarreled 
with  many  of  his  neighbors,  and  with  his  wife;  devoted  much  of  his 
leisure  to  the  composition  of  Latin  verses;  resided  in  trance,  1814, 
and  in  Italy,  1815-35;  always  engaged  in  composition,  but  never 
with  pecuniary  success,  publishing  several  of  his  works  at  his  own 
expense;  after  further  quarrels  and  libel  suits,  in  1858  finally  exiled 
himself,  living  at  Florence  till  his  death  on  September  17,  1864.  His 
works  include:  Gebir,  1798;  Count  Julian,  1812;  Imaginary  Conversa¬ 
tions,  1824-29,  1846,  1853;  Citation  and  Examination  of  William 
Shakespeare,  1834;  Pericles  and  Aspasia,  1836;  The  Pentameron, 
1837;  and  various  volumes  of  poems,  from  1795  to  1863. 

The  standard  edition  of  Landor’s  works  is  in  eight  volumes,  and 
includes  his  Life  by  John  Forster.  Convenient  volumes  of  selections 
have  been  edited  by  Sidney  Colvin  (Golden  T reasury  series) ,  W.  S .  B . 
Clymer  (Athenaeum  Press  series),  and  A.  G.  Newcomer  (Conversa¬ 
tions  only;  Holt’s  English  Readings).  Besides  Forster’s  Life,  see 
Landor’s  biography,  by  Colvin,  in  the  Men  of  Letters  series.  lor 
criticism,  see  the  introductions  to  the  three  volumes  of  selections 
just  mentioned;  and  essays  in  E.  Dowden  s  Studies  in  Literature , 
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G.  Saintsburv’s  Essays  in  English  Literature ,  L.  Stephen’s  Hours  in 
a  Library,  A.  C.  Swinburne’s  Miscellanies,  and  G.  E.  Woodberry’s 
Makers  of  Literature. 

Thomas  Babington  Macaulay  was  born  at  Rothley  Temple, 
Leicestershire,  October  25,  1800;  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge;  elected  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  1824;  became  a 
lawyer,  1826;  made  his  reputation  as  an  essayist  with  his  article  on 
Milton  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  1825;  henceforth  its  chief  contrib¬ 
utor;  Member  of  Parliament,  1830-31,  and  thereafter  in  various 
government  offices;  in  India  on  the  Supreme  Council,  1834-38;  on 
returning  to  England  devoted  himself  to  both  politics  and  literature; 
Member  of  Parliament,  1839-47;  proposed  and  carried  the  Copy¬ 
right  Bill,  1842;  was  created  Baron  Macaulay  of  Rothley,  1857; 
died  December  28,  1859,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
His  works  include:  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  1842;  Essays  from  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  1843;  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of 
James  II,  1848-55. 

Macaulay’s  works  were  collected  in  eight  volumes  in  1866,  and 
have  often  been  reprinted,  but  there  is  still  no  modern  critical  edi¬ 
tion.  His  Life  and  Letters,  by  his  nephew  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  is  the 
standard  biography;  there  is  also  a  brief  life  by  J.  C.  Morison  (Men 
of  Letters).  For  criticism,  see  essays  in  the  Works  of  Walter  Bage- 
hot,  John  Morley’s  Critical  Miscellanies,  Leslie  Stephen’s  Hours  in 
a  Library,  H.  D.  Sedgwick’s  Essays  on  Great  Writers,  and  G.  Saints- 
bury’s  Corrected  Impressions. 

John  Wilson  (“Christopher  North”)  was  born  at  Paisley,  Scot¬ 
land,  May  18,  1785;  was  educated  at  Glasgow  University  and 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford  (M.A.,  1810);  became  a  lawyer,  1815; 
joined  the  staff  of  Blackwood’s  Magazine,  1817,  and  afterward  be¬ 
came  its  chief  contributor,  often  involving  the  publisher  in  law¬ 
suits  and  other  difficulties  on  account  of  his  violent  personalities; 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  University  of  Edinburgh,  1820-51; 
died  April  3, 1854.  His  works  consist  wholly  of  his  periodical  con¬ 
tributions,  the  best  known  being  the  Nodes  Ambrosiance  series. 

Wilson’s  Works  were  edited  by  Ferrier,  1855-58;  the  Nodes 
Ambrosiance  was  reissued  in  1892  in  four  volumes.  The  standard 
biography  is  Christopher  North:  a  Memoir  of  John  Wilson,  by  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  M.  W.  Gordon;  see  also  Mrs.  M.  0.  W.  Oliphant’s 
Annals  of  a  Publishing  House  (i.e.,the  house  of  Blackwood),  1897. 
For  criticism,  see  an  essay  by  Saintsbury  in  Essays  in  English 
Literature. 
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PART  TWO 

Matthew  Arnold  was  born  at  Laleham,  December  24,1822;  was 
educated  at  Rugby  and  Winchester,  and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford 
(B.A.,  1844) ;  elected  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  1845;  became  a  master 
at  Rugby,  1846;  Secretary  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  1847; 
Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  government,  1851-83;  Professor  of 
Poetry,  Oxford  University,  1857-67;  lectured  in  America,  1883-84, 
1886;  retired  on  a  pension,  1883;  died  April  15,  1888.  His  works 
include  volumes  of  poems,  1849,  i852>  i853>  i855;  lectures  On 
Translating  Homer,  1861,  and  On  the  Study  of  Celtic  Literature,  1867 ; 
Essays  in  Criticism,  1865  and  1888;  Culture  and  Anarchy,  1869;  St. 
Paul  and  Protestantism,  1870;  Literature  and  Dogma,  1873;  God  and 
the  Bible,  1875. 

The  best  biography  of  Arnold  is  by  G.  W.  E.  Russell,  1904;  his 
Letters  were  edited  also  by  Russell  in  1895.  There  is  a  brief  life 
by  H.  W.  Paul  (Men  of  Letters).  Convenient  volumes  of  selected 
essays  are  in  the  series  of  English  Readings  (Holt  &  Co.)  and  the 
Riverside  Literature  Series;  the  introduction  to  the  former,  by  L.  E. 
Gates,  is  reprinted  in  his  Three  Studies  in  Literature,  1899.  For 
further  criticism,  see  Matthew  Arnold,  How  to  Know  Him,  by  S.  P. 
Sherman,  1917;  Matthew  Arnold  and  his  Relation  to  the  Thought  of 
our  Time,  by  W.  H.  Dawson,  1904;  essays  in  Frederic  Harrison’s 
Tennyson,  Ruskin,  Mill,  arid  other  Literary  Estimates,  Leslie  Ste¬ 
phen’s  Studies  of  a  Biographer,  J.  M.  Robertson’s  Modern  Human¬ 
ists,  G.  Saintsbury’s  Corrected  Impressions,  G.  E.  Woodberry’s 
Makers  of  Literature,  and  W.  C.  Brownell’s  Victorian  Prose  Masters. 

Thomas  Carlyle  was  born  at  Ecclefechan,  Scotland,  Decem¬ 
ber  4,  1795;  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  being 
intended  for  the  ministry;  taught  school,  1814-16;  studied  law, 
1819;  served  as  tutor,  1822-24;  took  up  the  study  of  German,  and 
wrote  on  German  subjects  for  the  London  Magazine  and  other  peri¬ 
odicals;  became  a  contributor  to  the  Edinburgh  Review;  moved  to 
London,  1834;  suffered  considerable  pecuniary  difficulties;  made  his 
reputation  through  his  French  Revolution,  1837;  lectured  in  Lon¬ 
don  on  biography  and  history,  1837-40;  was  chosen  Lord  Rector  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  1865;  lost  his  wife  (Jane  Welsh  Car¬ 
lyle),  1866;  lived  in  much  solitude,  gloom,  and  ill  health;  died  Feb¬ 
ruary  4,  1881.  His  works  include:  Sartor  Resartus,  1833-35;  The 
French  Revolution,  1837;  Heroes ,  Hero-Worship  and  the  Heroic  in 
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History,  1841;  Past  arid  Present,  1843;  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  1845; 
Frederick  the  Great,  1858-65. 

Carlyle’s  Works  were  collected  in  1857-58;  the  standard  edition 
is  now  the  “Ashburton,”  in  seventeen  volumes,  1885-88.  There  is  a 
convenient  edition  of  Sartor  Resartus,  with  introduction  and  notes 
by  A.  Macmechan,  in  the  Athenaeum  Press  Series.  Carlyle’s  au¬ 
thorized  biographer  was  J.  A.  Froude,  who  edited  his  Reminiscences, 
1881,  and  issued  his  Life  in  two  parts,  1882  and  1884.  There  are 
brief  lives  by  Richard  Garnett  (Great  Writers)  and  John  Nichol 
(Men  of  Letters).  For  criticism,  see  Carlyle,  How  to  Know  Him,  by 
Bliss  Perry;  and  essays  in  G.  Saintsbury  s  Corrected  Impressions, 
A.  Birrell’s  Obiter  Dicta,  J.  M.  Robertson’s  Modern  Humanists,  Leslie 
Stephen’s  Hours  in  a  Library,  W.  C.  Brownell’s  Victorian  Prose 
Masters,  P.  E.  More’s  Shelburne  Essays,  first  series,  and  J.  C. 
Shairp’s  Aspects  of  Poetry  (the  essay  on  “Prose  Poets”). 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley  was  born  at  Ealing,  May  4,  1825; 
studied  physiology,  etc.,  at  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  taking  a  degree 
in  medicine  at  London  University,  1845;  assistant  surgeon  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  1846—50,  devoting  much  of  his  time  to  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  biological  subjects;  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
1850;  Naturalist  to  the  Geological  Survey,  1855;  subsequently  on 
various  royal  commissions;  Professor  at  the  Royal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons,  1863—69;  member  of  the  first  London  School  Board,  1870—72, 
Rector  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  1872-74;  President  of  the 
Royal  Society,  1883-85;  engaged  in  numerous  controversies  on 
educational  subjects  and  on  the  attitude  of  theologians  toward  nat¬ 
ural  science;  despite  much  opposition,  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  D.C.L.  from  Oxford  University,  1885;  died  June  29,  1895.  His 
works  include:  Man's  Place  in  Nature,  1863;  Lay  Sermons,  1870, 
Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrate  Animals,  1871;  Collected  Essays , 
in  nine  volumes,  1893-94. 

1  There  is  a  convenient  volume  of  selections  from  Huxley’s  Essays 
in  the  Riverside  Literature  Series.  His  Life  and  Letters,  by  his  son, 
Leonard  H.  Huxley,  appeared  in  1900,  and  in  the  same  year  a  bi¬ 
ography  by  P.  C.  Mitchell.  For  criticism,  see  essays  by  Leslie  Ste¬ 
phen  in  Studies  of  a  Biographer  and  by  P.  E.  More  in  The  Drift  of 
Romanticism;  one  on  “Huxley  and  Scientific  Agnosticism,”  in  J.  G. 
Schurman’s  Agnosticism  and  Religion;  and  one  on  “The  Scientific 
Theory  of  Culture,”  in  J.  C.  Shairp’s  Culture  and  Religion. 

John  Henry  Newman  was  born  at  London,  February  21,  1801-; 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1820) ;  elected  Fellow 
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of  Oriel  College,  1822;  became  curate  of  St.  Clement’s  Church,  Ox¬ 
ford,  1824;  tutor  at  Oriel,  1826;  vicar  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  1828; 
visited  Rome,  1833;  with  other  churchmen  planned  a  campaign  for 
High  Church  doctrines  in  the  Church  ot  England  (the  “Oxford 
Movement”),  and  to  this  end  preached  notable  sermons  at  St. 
Mary’s  Church  and  began  the  series  of  pamphlets  called  Tracts  for 
the  Times ,  1833;  in  particular,  aroused  a  storm  of  opposition  by 
“Tract  90”  (1841),  on  the  Catholic  elements  in  the  Anglican 
Church;  lived  in  retirement,  1843-45,  then  entered  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church;  established  the  Birmingham  Oratory,  1847;  was 
attacked  in  a  libel  suit  by  an  apostate  monk,  as  the  result  of  a  course 
of  lectures  on  English  Catholics;  Rector  of  the  new  Catholic  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Dublin,  1854-58;  engaged  in  a  theological  controversy 
with  Charles  Kingsley,  1864;  elected  Honorary  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  1877;  Cardinal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
1879;  died  August  n,  1890.  His  works  include:  Arians  of  the  Fourth 
Century,  1833;  Romanism  and  Popular  Protestantism,  1837;  Apologia 
pro  Vita  Sua,  1864;  The  Idea  of  a  University,  1852;  University  Sub¬ 
jects,  18585.4  Grammar  of  Assent,  1870;  and  very  many  others. 

There  are  convenient  volumes  of  selections  from  Newman’s  writ¬ 
ings  in  Holt’s  English  Readings  (edited  by  L.  E.  Gates)  and  the 
Riverside  Literature  Series  (edited  by  M.  F.  Egan);  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  former  is  reprinted  in  Gates’s  Three  Studies  in  Literature, 
1899.  The  standard  biography  is  by  Wilfrid  Ward,  1912;  Newman’s 
Letters  and  Correspondence  were  edited  by  Anne  Mozley,  1903.  See 
also  The  Oxford  Movement,  by  R.  W.  Church,  and  Cardinal  Newman 
and  his  Influence  on  Religious  Life  and  Thought,  by  C.  Sarolea.  For 
further  criticism,  see  essays  by  R.  H.  Hutton  in  his  Criticisms,  volume 
2,  and  his  Essays  (1891;  the  latter  on  “Cardinal  Newman  and 
Matthew  Arnold”) ;  one  by  P.  E.  More  in  The  Drift  of  Romanticism ; 
and  J.  C.  Shairp’s  essay  on  “Prose  Poets”  in  Aspects  of  Poetry. 

Walter  Pater  was  born  at  Shadwell,  London,  August  4,  1839; 
was  educated  at  Queen’s  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1862);  elected  Fel¬ 
low  of  Brasenose  College,  1864;  was  associated  with  the  early  inter¬ 
ests  of  Swinburne  and  other  “  Pre-Raphaelites”;  never  married,  but 
devoted  himself  to  literature  and  the  University;  died  July  30, 
1894.  His  works  include:  Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Renaissance, 
1873;  Marius  the  Epicurean,  1885;  Imaginary  Portraits,  1887;  Ap¬ 
preciations,  1889. 

The  fullest  biography  of  Pater  is  that  of  Thomas  Wright,  1907; 
for  most  purposes  one  is  likely  to  prefer  the  briefer  life  by  Ferris 
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Greenslet  or  that  by  A.  C.  Benson  (Men  of  Letters).  A  useful  vol¬ 
ume  of  selections  from  his  writings  is  in  Holt’s  series  of  English 
Readings,  with  introduction  by  E.  E.  Hale,  Jr.  For  other  criticism, 
see  essays  in  E.  Dowden’s  Essays  Modern  and  Elizabethan,  E. 
Gosse’s  Critical  Kit-Kats,  and  P.  E.  More’s  The  Drift  of  Romanticism. 

John  Ruskin  was  born  at  London,  February  18,  1819;  was  edu¬ 
cated  chiefly  by  his  parents  and  private  tutors,  studying  also  at 
King’s  College,  London,  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1842); 
during  the  same  period  travelled  largely,  for  his  health,  and  studied 
landscape  drawing,  etc. ;  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  artist  Turner, 
and  in  order  to  introduce  his  work  to  the  public  began  to  write 
Modern  Painters,  the  first  two  volumes  being  published  anony¬ 
mously;  lectured  on  art  at  Edinburgh,  1853;  began  the  publication 
of  annual  “notes”  on  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy;  con¬ 
ducted  art  classes  for  workingmen;  from  about  i860  devoted  him¬ 
self  vigorously  to  economic  studies,  on  which  he  lectured  and  issued 
numberless  pamphlets;  moved  to  Coniston  Lake,  1871;  in  the  same 
year  founded  the  Guild  of  St.  George,  an  experiment  for  rural  living 
on  what  Ruskin  considered  to  be  sound  economic  and  social  lines, 
—  and  subsequently  various  similar  experiments;  was  Professor  of 
Art  at  Oxford,  1870-79  and  1883-84,  giving  lectures  which  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  eight  volumes;  elected  Honorary  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  1871;  gave  the  greater  part  of  his  considerable  fortune  to 
social  and  charitable  objects;  in  his  later  years  became  insane;  died 
January  20,  1900.  His  works  include:  Modern  Painters,  1843-60; 
The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,  1849;  The  Stones  of  Venice,  1851- 
53;  Sesame  and  Lilies,  1865;  The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive,  1866;  Ethics 
of  the  Dust,  1866;  Prceterita  (memoirs,  left  unfinished),  1885-89. 

The  standard  edition  of  Ruskin’s  works  is  the  great  one  edited  by 
Cook  and  Wedderburn,  in  thirty-nine  volumes,  1903-12.  There  is  a 
useful  volume  of  selections,  edited  by  C.  B.  Tinker,  in  the  Riverside 
Literature  Series.  The  standard  biography  is  W.  G.  Collingwood’s 
Life  and  Work  of  John  Ruskin,  published  in  1893,  and  issued  in  a 
new  form  after  Ruskin’s  death;  see  also  E.  T.  Cook’s  Life  of  Ruskin, 
1911,  and  a  brief  life  by  Frederic  Harrison  (Men  of  Letters).  For 
criticism,  see  A.  C.  Benson’s  Ruskin,  a  Study  in  Personality,  and 
essays  in  Frederic  Harrison’s  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  Mill,  and  other 
Literary  Estimates,  Leslie  Stephen’s  Studies  of  a  Biographer,  J.  M. 
Robertson’s  Modern  Humanists,  W.  C.  Brownell’s  Victorian  Prose 
Masters,  and  G.  Saintsbury’s  Corrected  Impressions. 
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Robert  Louis  Stevenson  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  November 
13,  1850;  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh;  studied 
engineering  and  law;  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  University 
Magazine  and  other  journals;  in  1876  and  1878  went  for  his  health 
on  canoe  trips  in  France  and  Belgium,  resulting  in  his  earliest 
books;  became  a  contributor  to  the  Cornhill  Magazine  and  others; 
made  a  journey  to  California,  1879;  lived  in  Scotland,  Switzerland, 
and  France,  1880-83;  wrote  a  number  of  plays  in  collaboration  with 
W.  E.  Henley;  visited  America  again,  still  in  search  of  health,  in 
1887;  in  1888  made  a  voyage  to  the  South  Seas,  and  in  1889  estab¬ 
lished  his  residence  in  Samoa;  died  there,  December  3,  1894.  His 
works  include:  Travels  with  a  Donkey ,  1879!  Virginibus  Puerispue , 
1881;  Treasure  Island,  1882;  The  New  Arabian  Nights,  1882;  Kid¬ 
napped,  1886;  Memories  and  Portraits,  1887;  The  Master  of  Ballan- 
trae,  1889;  Across  the  Plains,  1892. 

The  best  edition  of  Stevenson’s  works  is  the  Biographical  edition, 
in  twenty-seven  volumes  (Scribner).  His  letters  were  edited  by  Sid¬ 
ney  Colvin,  1900;  his  life  was  written  by  G.  Balfour,  1901.  See  also 
J.  A.  Kammerton’s  Stevensoniana:  an  anecdotal  life  and  appreciation; 
and  for  further  criticism,  essays  in  E.  Gosse’s  Critical  Kit-Kats, 
Leslie  Stephen’s  Studies  of  a  Biographer,  Andrew  Lang’s  Essays  in 
Little,  Henry  James’s  Partial  Portraits,  and  J.  J.  Chapman’s  Emerson 
and  other  Essays. 
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